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LABOR’S PLACE IN HISTORY 


REVISED income-poverty guidelines announced by the government recently reveal that more than 
28,500,000 Americans still live not just in poverty but in abject impoverishment. 

Whereas before the poverty line for a non-farm family of four was a net annual income of $3,300 
now the line has been raised to $3,600. That’s still only $9.86 a day for the family or $2.46 per person 
per day. : 

For a family of twelve, the new poverty line of $8,400 annual net income is even more startling. 
A family of such size with an $8,400 budget averages only $1.91 per person per day. That’s true im- 
poverishment. 

Manpower Administration spokesmen said the revision was made to make the guidelines more re- 
sponsive to changes in living costs. They now reflect the findings of the Consumer Price Index published 
regularly by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

In 1966, under the previous method of calculating who was “poor,” the poverty total stood at 28,750,- 
000. Under the revision, the figure was reduced to 28,510,000 (Manpower doesn’t have a figure for 
1968). 

A major effect of the revision is to reduce the spread between farm and non-farm incomes from 30 
to 15 per cent. This comes about because farm families are generally expected to have lower food costs 
than non-farm families. Previous poverty guidelines were more food-oriented. 


Here are the government’s revised poverty guidelines: 


Annual Net Income 


Family Size Non-Farm Farm 
1 $1,800 $1,500 
2 $2,400 $2,000 
3 $3,000 $2,500 
4 $3,600 $3,000 
5 $4,200 $3,500 
6 $4,800 $4,000 
7 $5,400 $4,500 
8 $6,000 $5,000 
9 $6,600 $5,500 

10 $7,200 $6,000 
11 $7,800 $6,500 
12 $8,400 $7,000 


A misleading aspect of the poverty guideline is that, by government definition, a non-farm family of 
four with a net anuual income of $3,600 is impoverished—but a similarly sized family with a net annual 
income of $4,000 is not impoverished. The difference is a little more than 25 cents a day per person be- 
tween the families. Yet is there any doubt that both families are impoverished? 

Poverty in the United States today remains stomach-growling anguish for too many Americans. It will 
never be overcome until government admits that proper attention should be given the basic needs of all 
suffering people in this land of abundance. 
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MIAMI, FLA.—As expected, the AFL-CIO American Bakery and Confectionery Workers and the inde- 
pendent Bakery and Confectionery Workers merged formally at a special convention. President of 
the new 150,000-member union is Daniel Conway, head of the AFL-CIO affiliate. 


NEW YORK CITY—The Major League Baseball Players Association is pressing club owners to im- 
prove working conditions. The MLBPA wants to reduce the 162-game schedule to 154 games. All 
but one of the players on the 24 major league team rosters at the end of last season are members 
of the association. 


WASHINGTON, D.C€.—Even though President Nixon has the option of appointing a successor to Sam 
Zagoria on the National Labor Relations Board, still the Republicans wili not gain control of 
the Board until Frank McCulloch's term ends next August. Zagoria, a Republican, was not 
reappointed. 


NEW YORK CITY——-An estimated 20,000 jobs will open up in New York City when the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard—purchased by NYC from the federal government for more than $22 million—is developed for 
port and industrial use. 


GREENVILLE, S.C.—The notoriously anti-labor J. P. Stevens textile empire suffered another 
setback recently when workers at the company's Black Hawk warehouse in Greenville voted for 
union representation. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Combined membership of United States and Canadian unions with headquarters 
in the U.S. has passed the 20,000,000 mark. The total at the end of 1968 was nearly a million 
members more than at the end of 1966 when the last census was taken. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—-Addressing government employees recently, Vice President Spiro Agnew failed 
to accurately quote Patrick Henry's, "Give me liberty or give me death." Said Agnew: "Give me 
liberty or give me economy.” 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—S. Frank Raftery, president of the Painters Union, refused to serve on 
President Nixon's new Construction Industry Collective Bargaining Commission because, as he 
put it, the commission's purpose is "to place wage restraints on building trades workers with- 
out . . . placing similar curbs on high profits and interest rates." 


UNDATED—-Five railroad unions, after leaving the Railway Labor Executives Association, signed 
articles of agreement and bylaws to create a new Congress of Railway Unions. The mutual interests 
of the new organization will be legislation and the economy of the railroads. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—-A new Labor Department study supports union arguments that high wages are 
needed to offset the Construction industry's unemployment rate. The seasonal pattern of construc- 
tion work is something of a myth in that even during August, the high period in construction work, 
the jobless rate is higher than for other industries. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—If members approve, affiliates of the American Federation of Teachers 
and the National Education Association will merge in Los Angeles, creating a new organization 
representing more than 80 per cent of the city's 26,000 teachers. 
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Connecticut Teamster 
Elected to VFW Post 


Richard E. McFee, a member of Teamster Local 
493 in New London, Conn., recently was elected 
commander of Veterans of Foreign Wars Post No. 
6573 of Waterford, Conn. 


Jersey Member Elected 
To City Council 


Ralph Sarao, a member of Teamster Local 560 
in Union City, N.J., recently was elected to the 
city council of Moonachie, N.J., for a 3-year term. 

Sarao, a Republican, was one of two GOP candi- 
dates elected to office for the first time in Moonachie 
in the past 22 years. 


Baltimore President 
Retires from Job 


Henry J. Twitchin, president of Teamster Local 
311 in Baltimore, Md., retired recently after three 
decades as a Teamster. 

Twitchin was honored with a testimonial dinner 
by friends and associates in Teamster Joint Council 
62. His career included 40 years of driving trucks. 


Milkman Becomes 
Pilgrim for a Day 


James E. Clark, a member of Teamster Local 
582 in Spokane, Wash., became a Pilgrim for a 
day last Thanksgiving. 

With the idea of “stirring up a little excitement 
and maybe creating some good will,” Clark, a milk- 
man for Carnation, wore a Pilgrim outfit made by 
his wife last Thanksgiving Day as he made his 
rounds. 

Clark said he disrupted a classroom at a school, 
once stopped traffic, and also gained a few new 
customers as he made his deliveries in the costume. 


Teamster Elected 
VFEW Commander 


Anton Keller, a member of Teamster Local 584 
in New York City, recently was elected commander 
of Veterans of Foreign Wars Post No. 596 in Mt. 
Vernon, N.Y. 

Keller has served the VFW in various other offices 
through the years in the Mt. Vernon area. 
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Indianapolis Driver 


Cited for Rescue 


Charles Hibbert, a newspaper driver member of 
Teamster Local 135 in Indianapolis, Ind., recently 
was cited by the mayor of Indianapolis for his role 
in rescuing a policeman whose patrol car went out 
of control and landed in a canal. 

Hibbert was making his deliveries when he saw 
the police car pass in pursuit of a fleeing auto. The 
patrol car failed to make a turn, jumped the bank 
of the canal and hit the water. 

Hibbert immediately dove into the canal and swam 
to the sinking vehicle, helping the officer to escape 
and leading him to dry ground. 


Detroit Teamster 
Holds VFW Post 


Harry Kuzmich, a 20-year member of the Team- 
sters Union, recently was elected commander of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars Post No. 2645 in South- 
field, Mich. 

Kuzmich has been a member of Teamster Locals 
985 and 337 in Detroit. This is his second term as 
commander of the VFW post, serving in that office 
in 1961. 


Fund Inaugurated 
For Surviving Kids 


Stephen E. Korn, a member of Teamster Local 
495 in Los Angeles, Calif., died of burns suffered in 
an auto accident recently and a fund has been started 
for his surviving four children. 

Korn was stopped at a traffic signal Thanksgiving 
Day when a drunk driver plowed into the rear of 
his car. Korn’s auto broke into flames as it was 
thrown across the intersection. 

The Teamster, who had just finished his shift as a 
Hertz employee and was taking his children home, 
leaped from the flaming car and managed to pull 
his youngsters to safety although he was engulfed 
in fire. 

The clothing of the youngsters also was ablaze but 
heroic passersby—Jack Macket and Jerilyn Albert— 
beat out the flames. 

Korn died in a hospital from the burns he suffered. 
The children recovered and Local 495 members 
started a fund to care for the children by digging 
into their own pockets and also posting their own 
plants. 

Contributions for the Stephen Korn Fund may be 
sent care of the Hertz Corp., International Airport, 
P.O.B. 92084, Los Angeles, Calif., 90009. 


Message of the General Vice President 


WE IN THE International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
look forward to living in the 1970’s with some alarm 
and with a sense of challenge, but most of all with 
hope that this country will finally turn its attention 
to proper national priorities and with a will to solve 
our pressing social problems. 

Few will deny that the decade of the 70’s will 
determine whether or not American democracy will 
survive by serving all citizens, or whether it will 
collapse because it continues to exclude so many 
from its blessings. 

The problems we face are frightening. For ex- 
ample, the problem of environmental pollution so 
long has been ignored that other vital problems such 
as hunger and poverty may have to be put off until 
we clean up our air, rivers and oceans. In our race 
toward affluence for those who now share in it, we 
have polluted our environment to an extent that a 
nation which can provide life support systems for 
lunar astronauts may not be able to sustain life here 
on the mother planet into the decade of the 80's. 

Our economy is so out of balance we are in danger 
of losing all of the gains made through collective 
bargaining to rampant inflation. Certainly a new 
economics is in order in which wage increases de- 
signed to give all a better way of life are not wiped 
out by ever spiraling prices. 

Elimination of ghettos and slums has been given 
such a low priority in the national scheme of things 
that living conditions for millions are intolerable by 
any humanitarian standard, and further our cities 
have deteriorated to the point where they are no 
longer safe places in which to work or conduct com- 
merce. 

In a nation where medical science has developed 
so that organ transplants are everyday occurrences, 
millions find adequate doctor and hospital costs out 
of financial reach, and for those who can pay the 
bill the care they receive is often of very poor 
quality. A national health program is a must in the 
early part of the 1970’s. 

Racism fans flames of violence and revolution. 
Men fail to love each other because they refuse to 
understand one another and fail to respect each 


Living in the 1970's 


others’ rights. Should we develop the will to solve 
all other problems, racism will destroy our society as 
cancer destroys the human body from within. 

In this decade, we must solve the problem of edu- 
cation. We must provide the means by which each 
individual—regardless of race—can develop his full 
potential. Doing less, we waste much of our human 
resource, And, unless we develop and proceed upon 
a list of meaningful priorities, the generation gap 
will widen as youth points out the inconsistencies 
between our professed ideals and our performance. 

Poverty and hunger will still rot away millions 
of lives, a situation which degrades our national 
prestige. In the 70’s, we must develop the will and 
the means to provide adequate nutrition for all. We 
must wipe out poverty in a land where communica- 
tions make it impossible to isolate knowledge of 
abundance from those who live in pockets of poverty. 

The prospect for fulfillment of our obligations in 
the 70’s are encouraging because there are two ways 
to motivate the problem solvers. The first, and 
hopefully the predominant motivation, is a moral 
compulsion to do so. Men of good will will tackle 
such problems because to allow them to go unsolved 
is morally wrong. 

As crude as it might sound, the other motivation 
is greed. No longer can those who share in our 
abundance—with no pangs of conscience in know- 
ing that so many others are desperate—ignore the 
problems. To do so will be to engulf themselves in 
the despair. 

We in the International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
welcome the decade of the 70’s. We look forward 
with hope and with a willingness to meet the chal- 
lenges, knowing that it is our moral obligation to 
do so. 
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Negotiations Begin 
On National Master Freight Agreement 


TEAMSTER GENERAL Vice Presi- 
dent Frank E. Fitzsimmons and _ his 
negotiating committee kicked off bar- 
gaining for renewal of the National 
Master Freight Agreement January 7, 
1970, in Washington, D. C., when 
union proposals were given to the 
trucking industry. 

Of the union proposal, Fitzsimmons 
said: 

“This proposal is a composite of 
suggested changes and improvements 
submitted by the membership in- 
volved, through 350 Teamster local 
unions with jurisdiction in the freight 
industry. 

“Tt represents the best thinking of 


This was the scene as representatives of Teamsters and 
trucking industry were on hand for the exchange of pro- 
posals to kick off negotiations for renewal of the National 
Master Freight Agreement. Teamster General Vice President 
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the membership on what it needs to 
maintain its present standard of living 
in a market place of ever increasing 
prices. Also, it represents the best 
thinking of the union negotiating com- 
mittee, membership of which is com- 
posed of 40 representatives from the 
four Area Conferences. 

“We anticipate that this renewal of 
the National Master Freight Agree- 
ment will be negotiated without a 
work stoppage, and the union negotiat- 
ing committee intends to stay at the 
bargaining table until a settlement is 
reached. 

“This contract twice before has been 
negotiated without a strike, indicating 


that in the trucking industry, good 
faith bargaining by the union has 
served the membership, the industry, 
and the public in a responsible man- 


” 


ner. 


In addition to the proposal for re- 
newal of the National Master Freight 
Agreement, Fitzsimmons presented to 
management negotiators new proposals 
for supplements of the Four Area 
Conferences and the supplement cov- 
ering the hauling of special commodi- 
ties. 

Additionally, the proposal calls for 


a national agreement for garage and 
office employees. 


Frank E. Fitzsimmons, chairman of the union negotiating 
committee, presented the trucking industry with the union 
proposal in the grand ballroom of the Washington Hilton 
Hotel, Washington, D.C. 


Local 500 Autonomous 


Local 500, with 
membership of 
truck drivers in 
food and meat in- 
dustry in Philadel- 
phia, was recently 
restored to au- 
tonomy with the 
election of offi- 


cers. Shown here 
are Charles Am- 
orsa, president, 


and William O’Var- 
rell, vice presi- 
dent. Also shown 
is the late James 
Finnigan, who 
served as local 
union secretary- 
treasurer until his 
death from leu- 
kemia. Newly 
elected secretary- 
treasurer is Wil- 
liam Brown, Local 
500 members 
formerly belong to 
Local 107. 


Walia Honored 
Gene Walla (right), president of Teamster Local 682 in St. Louis, Mo., recently 
was honored at a City of Hope testimonial dinner at which he was presented 
with a ‘“‘Golden Torch of Hope” award. Shown with Walla are (left to right): 


Fred R. Weber, contractor who also received the award; George Jessel, and 
William Kaufman, City of Hope. One thousand people attended the dinner. 
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Support Pledged 


Donald Peters (right), president of 
Teamster Local 743 in Chicago, Iil., 
pledged continuing support of the cam- 
paign to organize grape workers in 
California. With Peters is Cesar Chavez, 
head of the organizing drive, who was 
in Chicago to thank organized labor 
for the effective boycott of California 
grapes. 


@ In California 


Parts department employees of 
Good Chevrolet Motors in Napa, 
Calif., voted unanimously for repre- 
sentation by Teamster Local 78 of 
Oakland, Calif., in a recent National 
Labor Relations Board election, ac- 
cording to William F. York, secretary- 
treasurer of the local union. 


Loom Pliant 
Vote for 
Teamsters 


By a 2-to-1 majority, more than 
100 production workers employed 
by Riverside Mfg., Co., in Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa, voted for representa- 
tion by Teamster Local 147 in Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Charles J. Kirschbaum, Local 
147 secretary-treasurer, said 125 
workers were eligible to vote at 
the plant which manufactures 
looms. The tally was 68 for the 
Teamsters and 38 against. 


The bargaining unit includes not 
only production workers but also 
checkers, machine operators, in- 
spectors, tool and dye makers and 
warehousemen. 
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For Mechanics 


IBT and Motor Carriers Join 
In Apprenticeship Program 


Shown signing a pact to establish national apprenticeship standards for truck 


mechanics are (left to right): Seated— General Secretary-Treasurer Thomas E. 
Flynn; General Vice President Frank E. Fitzsimmons; Arnold Weber, Assistant 
Secretary of Labor for Manpower; Frank L. Grimm, president of the American 
Trucking Associations, Inc.; Standing—George Sabo, deputy administrator of the 
Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training, and Harold Brodeur, director of the 


ATA industrial relations department. 


Teamster General Vice President 
Frank E, Fitzsimmons and Frank L. 
Grimm, president of the American 
Trucking Associations, Inc., recently 
gave formal approval to a program 
establishing National Trucking Indus- 
try Apprenticeship Standards for 
Truck Mechanics. 

Approval of the program and sign- 
ing of the document implementing it 
took place in mid-December at the 
U.S. Department of Labor in the office 
of Arnold Weber, Assistant Secretary 
of Labor for Manpower. 

The standards formulated by the 
IBT and ATA set national guidelines 
to be followed in the hiring and train- 
ing of truck mechanic apprentices, 
and are similar to those adopted 
several years ago by the ATA and the 
International Association of Machin- 
ists. oo 

Under the provisions of the agree- 
ment, each truck mechanic apprentice- 
ship will be a 4-year program under 
the supervision of the union and the 
employer with a 6-month probation- 
ary period. It also provides for credit 
for previous experience and service 
up to a maximum of two years. 
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The apprentice wage rate, under the 
new standards, would start at 60 per 
cent of the current journeyman rate 
under the labor agreement with 5 per 
cent increases for each 6 months or 
1,000 hours of work. Entry wage for 
employees currently employed in the 
industry would be no less than their 
current rate. 

A maximum ratio of one apprentice 
for each five journeymen is called for 
in the agreement, with at least one 
apprentice permitted in a shop. 

Selection standards would be no less 
than individual company standards 
and the employer maintains the final 
selection of the apprentice. 

The guideline standards also sug- 
gest establishing joint committees at 
the local, area and national levels, 
with equal representation from both 
the union and the industry, to guide 
the creation and conduct of individual 
programs. 

The IBT-ATA standards include a 
suggested applicant interview guide- 
line and a sample form for rating an 
applicant’s qualifications. 

With the guideline standards form- 
ally registered with the Labor Depart- 


ment, the guidelines take effect im- 
mediately, but are not mandatory 
upon either individual companies or 
local unions. 

Each company and local union may 
work out their own standards, but it 
is suggested that the national guide be 
used to maintain a uniform nation- 
wide training standard for the truck 
mechanic. 

Joining Fitzsimmons at the cere- 
mony in which the IBT-ATA docu- 
ment was signed was General Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Thomas E. Flynn. 

Besides Grimm and Weber, also 
present were George Sabo, deputy 
administrator of the Bureau of Ap- 
prenticeship and Training in the Labor 
Department, and Harold Brodeur, 
director of ATA’s industrial relations 
department. 


Bulk drivers, servicemen and ware- 
housemen employed by Empire Gas 
Corp., a distributor of propane gas 
and equipment in Lebanon, Mo., 
voted unanimously for representation 
by Teamster Local 574 of Cape 
Girardeau, Mo., in a recent National 
Labor Relations Board election, ac- 
cording to Donald Hurst, vice presi- 
dent of the local union. 


Telethon Figure 
- 


i 


Jack Fecter, president of Teamster Lo- 
cal 918 in Brooklyn, N.Y., shown with 
a palsied child, will be chairman of 
the labor committee for the Cerebral 
Palsy 1970 Telethon in New York City 
in late January. 
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division director. 


Major figures at the National Warehouse Division meeting in 
New York City were General Vice President Frank E. Fitz- 
simmons, speaking, and (left to right) IBT Vice Presidents 
Robert Holmes and Joseph Trerotola and John J. Greeley, 


Mrs. Josephine Hoffa, wife of the General President, ad- 
dresses the National Warehouse Division policy committee 
meeting. With her are IBT Vice President Robert Holmes 


(left) and John J. Greeley, director of the division. 


National Warehouse Division 
Discusses Bargaining Approaches 


ONE HUNDRED delegates and 
guests attended the National Ware- 
house Division policy committee meet- 
ing in New York City early last 
month to discuss problems connected 
with organizing and collective bar- 
gaining. 

General Vice President Frank E. 
Fitzsimmons addressed the meeting on 
the final day. He complimented John 
J. Greeley, division director on his 
work, and also remarked on the soli- 
darity and achievements of the divi- 
sion as a whole. 

Fitzsimmons also commented on 
other facets of International Union 
activity. 

He noted that the forthcoming Na- 


One hundred delegates and guests attended the policy com- 
mittee meeting of the National Warehouse Division held in 
New York early last month. The division discussed problems 


tional Master Freight Agreement ne- 
gotiations are important to all local 
unions, and called the Warehouse Di- 
vision a vital link to over-the-road 
freight. 

While citing Teamster progress in 
warehousing, Fitzsimmons added that 
there must be no let-up in division 
activity. Tendencies toward laxity that 
follow success must be overcome, he 
said. 

Pointing out that “management is 
developing new leadership and so 
must we,” Fitzsimmons urged the 
delegates to return to their home 
locals with encouragement to partici- 
pate in the Teamster Labor Institute. 

He said the Teamster school for 


field. 


business representatives and elected 
officers, which opened its doors in 
Miami last fall, has gotten a fine start 
and received compliments from the 
initial classes of students. 

Fitzsimmons discussed labor legisla- 
tion before Congress and suggested 
that Teamsters everywhere should step 
up their political programs at the local 
and state level. 

In response to recent rumors about 
possible reentry into the AFL-CIO, 
Fitzsimmons said: “We're the greatest 
and best International Union in the 
world. We did not ask to get out of 
the AFL-CIO and we are not asking 
to get back in.” 

The Alliance for Labor Action, rec- 


of organizing and collective bargaining in the warehousing 
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Louis Goldblatt, general secretary-treas- 
urer of the ILWU, discussed the General 
Electric strike and its impact on labor. 


ord Teamster membership figures, and 
other union-related matters were dis- 
cussed by the General Vice President. 

Mrs. Josephine Hoffa was a guest at 
the meeting and brought greetings 
from her husband, General President 
James R. Hoffa, Mrs. Hoffa also urged 
the delegates to continue taking the 
message of DRIVE to the rank-and- 
file membership. 

International Vice President Joseph 
Trerotola, director of the Eastern 
Conference of Teamsters, extended 
welcome greetings to the meeting. In- 
ternational Vice President Robert 
Holmes of Detroit, Mich., took an 
active role in the 3-day gathering. 

Greeley chaired the sessions at 
which reports were given from each 


Harry Poole, vice president of the Meat 
Cutters, gave some of the background 
in the organizing drive at Winn-Dixie. 
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M. E. Anderson, secretary-treasurer of 
Teamster Local 986 in Los Angeles, 
reported as head of the Western Ware- 
house Council. 


Area Conference about the status of 
warehousing around the country. 

Among the guests who spoke were: 

—tLouis Goldblatt, general secre- 
tary-treasurer of the International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union, who talked about the impact 
of the General Electric strike; 


—Harry Poole, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Amalgamated Meat Cut- 
ters and Butcher Workmen of North 
America, who discussed the Winn- 
Dixie campaign in which that union 
has been working with the Teamsters; 


—AlI Weiss, IBT research director, 
who brought delegates up to date on 
the latest developments in the Railway 
Express Agency campaign. 


Joseph Konowe, secretary-treasurer of 
Teamster Local 210 in New York City, 
also addressed the Warehouse Division 
delegates. 


123-Year-Old 


Company 
Organized 


Teamster Local 808 of Woodside, 
N.Y., is negotiating for reopening of 
a contract which an independent em- 
ployees’ association had at Louis De- 
Jonge & Co., in Staten Island, N.Y.., 
after successfully organizing the plant 
which manufactures gift wrappings. 

John Mahoney, Local 808 secretary- 
treasurer, said a recent meeting of the 
“Employee’s Association” resulted in 
a 100 per cent vote in favor of having 
the Teamster affiliate as its represent- 
ative. The current contract expires 
June 30, 1971. 

Mahoney said the company signed 
a union security and checkoff agree- 
ment with the local union and that 
the plant’s entire force of 58 em- 
ployees had signed checkoff authoriza- 
tions for Local 808. The employer 
also signed a “stipulation of recogni- 
tion substitute of party.” 

Mahoney instituted the organizing 
campaign at the company, founded in 
1846, some time ago with the aid of 
other Local 808 officers Martin 
Greene, John Allu and Edward Ma- 
honey. Also assisting in the campaign 
was George Brody, Eastern Confer- 
ence of Teamsters representative. 


Toledo Local 


Wins Ruling 
At Board 


Teamster Local 20 of Toledo, O., 
won a National Labor Relations Board 
ruling recently in a case involving 
Arcoa Corp., manufacturer of chem- 
ical products for the foundry industry. 

The Board agreed with the trial 
examiner that the company was 
guilty of interrogating and polling em- 
ployees regarding their union member- 
ship and granting wage increases to 
discourage union activities. 

The employer failed to tell em- 
ployees that their answers to interro- 
gation would not result in economic 
reprisals and the poll was not secret. 
A wage increase, it was decided, was 
granted by the company with the de- 
sign of solidifying a split in the union’s 
supporters and to discourage workers 
from reaffirming their support of the 
union. 

Arcoa Corp., was ordered by the 
Board to cease the unlawful conduct. 
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Covers 900 Members 


Companywide Pact Negotiated 
With National Linen Co., Inc. 


Shown signing a linen agreement covering 900 Teamsters Union members em- 
ployed in seven states by the National Linen Co., Inc., are Charles D. Winters 
(right), president of Teamster Local 270, and S.A. Hiatt, vice president of the 
company. 


Substantial wage gains were won 
for 900 Teamsters Union members 
employed by the National Linen Co., 
Inc., in seven states as a companywide 
agreement was negotiated recently. 

General Organizer Charles D. Win- 
ters, president of Teamster Local 270 
in New Orleans, La., and R. Loy 
Young, secretary-treasurer of Team- 
ster Local 61 in Hickory, N.C., ne- 
gotiated the pact in Atlanta, Ga. 

The agreement covers members of 
21 different local unions working at 


Employer Hostility 


plants in North Carolina, Virginia, 
Florida, Georgia, Tennessee, Alabama 
and Louisiana. 

Besides the hefty wage increase, the 
contract drops the work week two 
hours to a 40-hour week guaranteed 
with time and a half after 8-hour day 
or 40 hours in one week. 

Also negotiated were improved va- 
cation scheduling, a higher meal al- 
lowance, uniform allowances 
health and welfare. 


Yakima Local Wins Ruling 
In Discharge of 5 Workers 


Teamster Local 524 of Yakima, 
Wash., recently won a National Labor 
Relations Board decision in the dis- 
charge of five employees of Montgom- 
ery Ward & Co., Inc., in Yakima and 
Seattle. 
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Adopting the trial examiner’s de- 
cision, the Board said the company 
violated the law by firing five workers 
because of their activity for Local 524 
and for attending and giving testi- 
mony at a Board representation hear- 


and 


STATE OF THE UNION : 


ing, and finally by coercively interro- 
gating employees. 

Montgomery Ward claimed that the 
dischargees were terminated because 
they chose to remain in the hearing 
room after being excused subject to 
recall rather than return to their jobs 
of servicing customers. The General 
Counsel, however, contended that the 
employer was hostile to the union as 
shown by the timing of the firings 
which proved that the discharges were 
discriminatory and also because they 
honored subpoenas and testified at the 
hearing. 

The evidence did not support the 
employer’s contention that the five 
employees were excused from the 
hearing. Also, the examiner noted that 
the quality of the work of the five 
employees was exemplary, yet they 
were fired without prior warning after 
the advent of the union. Generally, 
there was ample evidence of the union 
animus of the employer. 

It was determined also that the 
company coercively interrogated some 
of its employees in an atmosphere of 
active opposition to the union without 
explaining the purpose of the ques- 
tioning. 

The Board ordered Montgomery 
Ward to cease the unlawful conduct 
and to offer the discriminatees rein- 
statement and make them whole for 
any loss suffered as a result of the 
unlawful conduct. 


Recording Star 


5 Beer eerie hig PIEFE 
Sue Powell, daughter of Buddy Powell 
of Teamster Local 89 in Louisville, Ky., 
recently recorded a 45 rpm record of 
Christmas songs in Nashville, Tenn. 
The young lady, 13 years old, has been 
singing since she was 5 years old and 
her father is mighty proud of her. 


The International Teamster 


Weekend Swing 


Fitzsimmons Travels West 


To Visit Two Joint Councils 


At the Seattle joint council meeting were (left to right): General Vice President 
Frank E. Fitzsimmons, Sen. Henry Jackson of Washington, Joint Council President 
Arnie Weinmeister, and International Vice President Einar O. Mohn, director of 
the Western Conference of Teamsters. 


General Vice President Frank E. 
Fitzsimmons made a weekend trip to 
the West Coast recently to talk with 
officials of Teamster Joint Councils 7 
in San Francisco, Calif., and 28 in 
Seattle, Wash. 


‘Tubes’ 


Upcoming negotiations for renewal 
of the National Master Freight Agree- 
ment were discussed by Fitzsimmons, 
Western Conference Director Einar 
O. Mohn, International Vice Presi- 
dent Joseph Diviny and others from 


Port Authority Pact Renewed 
For Subway System Workers 


Some 200 members of Teamster 
Local 641 in Jersey City, N.J., over- 
whelmingly ratified a new 2-year 
agreement with the Port Authority 
Trans-Hudson Corp., commonly re- 
ferred to as the “Tubes.” 

The subway system runs from New- 
ark, N.J., into New York City and 


serves the Greater New York-New 
Jersey area. 

Covered under the contract are 
station agents, porters and office em- 
ployees. 

Negotiations on the agreement were 
completed prior to the expiration date 
of the initial agreement. 


Signing a new “Tubes” agreement covering members of Teamster Local 641 
employed on the Newark-New York City subway are (left to right): Dan Spivey 
and Ruby Sullivan, shop stewards; George J. Lonergan, Local 641 vice president; 


Lou Gambaccini, Path Corp., general manager, and Tom Lasuk, shop steward. 


freight-hauling local unions. 

In Seattle, Fitzsimmons took part in 
the joint council’s quarterly meeting 
where, in addition to discussing the 
freight negotiations, he stressed the 
need for unity. He also urged local 
union leaders to place a greater em- 
phasis on political action at all levels 
of government. 

Fitzsimmons said unions must join 
forces to stem the tide of conservatism 
as evidenced by the 45 votes that were 
cast in the Senate for the Haynsworth 
Supreme Court nomination. 

Joining Fitzsimmons at the Seattle 
meeting was Sen. Henry Jackson (D- 
Wash.) who talked about such items 
as tax reform, Vietnam, inflation and 
related topics. 


e Driver Win 


Truck drivers employed by Con- 
baugh Transport, Inc., bulk liquid 
transporter in Cedar Rapids, Ia., voted 
in favor of representation by Teamster 
Local 238 of Cedar Rapids in a re- 
cent National Labor Relations Board 
election, according to Harry J. Wil- 
ford, secretary-treasurer of the local 
union. 
® Virginia Win 

A majority of employees of Frito- 
Lay, Inc., in Richmond, Va., voted 
for representation by Teamster Local 
592 in a recent National Labor Re- 
lations Board election, according to 


A. E. Conyers, Sr., secretary-treasurer 
of the local union. 


Chicago Local 
Chalks Up 
Two Victories 


Teamster Local 743 of Chicago, Ill., 
recently gained nearly 65 new mem- 
bers with National Labor Relations 
Board representation election victories 
at two plants. 

Robert Simpson, Local 743 organiz- 
ing director, said the wins were scored 
over other unions at General Tube 
Corp., and Maco Industries, Inc. 

Thirty-four workers were eligible to 
ballot in the General Tube election. 
The vote was 21 for the Teamsters 
and the Industrial Miscellaneous Work- 
ers Union of America garnered one 
ballot. 

In the Maco election, 30 workers 
were eligible to vote. The ballot count 
was 16 for the Teamsters and 10 for 
the Seafarers Union. 


TL 


Position on 


Alliance for Labor Action 


White House Conference 
On Food, Nutrition and 


(Editor’s Note: The following is the 
position of the Alliance for Labor Ac- 
tion on the White House Conference 
on Food, Nutrition and Health. 
Representing the — International 


The Alliance for Labor Action was 
established on July 23, 1968, and is 
now composed of the United Auto 
Workers, the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, and the Interna- 
tional Chemical Workers Union. 


The formation of the Alliance for 
Labor Action was a clear commitment 
and recognition by these labor orga- 
hizations that the time had come for 
affirmative and progressive action to 
meet the many compelling and urgent 
social, economic, and political prob- 
lems confronting society and to allo- 
cate adequate resources to solve these 
problems. The founding resolutions of 
ALA recognized the need to meet 
the challenge of poverty and hunger 
in America. 

The Agreement for Joint Action in 
helping to solve the problems of pov- 
erty and hunger, as well as other social 
problems, was a promise of support 
from the more than four million mem- 
bers of the three independent unions 
now in ALA and their families. With 
this previously announced concern and 
commitment on the part of the Alli- 
ance for Labor Action, followed by 
ALA’s positive action in this field, it 
is tragic and short-sighted that the 
White House Conference on Food, 
Nutrition and Health does not include 
a Labor Task Force. Despite this seri- 
ous shortcoming, Labor is here and 
wishes to make its position known. 


Priorities 
We subscribe to the idea that this 
conference must construct a frame- 
work of priorities within which to 
channel this nation’s vast resources. It 
is not enough that we define our 
deficiencies; we must act with dispatch. 
There are four areas of priorities 
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Brotherhood of Teamsters at the con- 
ference, either as representatives of 
the Teamsters or the ALA, were IBT 
Vice President Einar O. Mohn, Mur- 
ray W. Miller, Ray Schoessling, and 
William McCarthy; and Walter Shea 


that have become visible during the 
course of this conference which must 
be dealt with immediately. 

First: because there is an emer- 
gency, Congress and the Executive 
must recognize the existence of this 
emergency and act now to relieve it 
through the use of existing legislation 
and programs and appropriate execu- 
tive orders. 

Second: because it is poverty that 
perpetuates hunger, a meaningful 
minimum income for all must be made 
available. This minimum should be 
no less than $5915.00 per year for a 
family of 4 as established by the DOL 
in 1967, and keyed to the Consumer 
Price Index. 

Third: because we have the wealth 
and productive capacity to eliminate 
hunger, our food distribution pro- 
grams must be upgraded to that end. 
The McGovern Food Stamp legisla- 
tion should be adopted as an_ initial 
step, and adequate nutrition must be 
made available to every American 
child. No one in America should be 
undernourished; proper nutrition must 
be made available to all economically 
deprived Americans. 

Fourth: the administration of food 
distribution programs must be restruc- 
tured to remedy the unproductive and 
inadequate procesess now in existence. 
The Department of Agriculture should 
be replaced as the prime administrator 
of food distribution programs. The 
USDA should be replaced with the 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, and that portion of the com- 
munity which is being administered to 
must share in the administration. 

We are aware that prior to and 
during this Conference, Task Forces, 


Health 


and Frank Demeria, assistants to Gen- 
eral Vice President Frank E. Fitzsim- 
mons; and Carlos Moore, IBT legis- 
lative director; and Dan Curlee legis- 
lative assistant.) 


Panels, Community Organizations, Co- 
ordinating Committees, and many “‘in- 
vitees’ have also agreed that these 
priority action programs should be 
adopted by this Conference. We com- 
mend those who have already re- 
sponded in this positive manner and 
pledge to them our continued support 
and cooperation. 


Others At This Conference 


We urge all others to recognize the 
urgent need for this White House Con- 
ference to adopt these minimum pri- 
orities. 


Conclusion 


The President and the Congress 
must make a commitment to provide 
the money necessary, whatever the 
amount, to fund the cost of programs 
for the elimination of hunger and mal- 
nutrition, and to support a subsistence 
income to eradicate poverty. The allo- 
cation of financial resources by Con- 
gress is essential. It is imperative to 
implement realistically the elimination 
of hunger and malnutrition even if it 
becomes necessary to reduce appro- 
priations for other legislative pro- 
grams. The above commitment can- 
not be delayed; it must be made and 
met in this session of Congress. The 
funds for the elimination of hunger 
should be available by the fall of 
1970. 


We believe out of this Conference 
should flow more than a stream of 
rhetoric deploring the realities of 
hunger and malnutrition in the United 
States. 


There must be money and programs 
which will effectively deal with the 
solutions to this devastatingly inhuman 
condition that exists in our society. 


The International Teamster 


Money for Kids 


IBT Vice President Gibbons 
Receives Show Biz Tribute 


IBT Vice President Harold J. Gibbons is presented a plaque by Joey Adams, 
president of the Actors Youth Fund, at a banquet attended by 2,000 honoring 
the Teamster leader. The tribute raised $150,000 for underprivileged children. 


International Vice President Harold 
J. Gibbons of St. Louis, Mo., was 
honored with a testimonial tribute by 
show business at a New York City 
banquet attended by more than 2,000 
persons in early December. 

The $150,000 in proceeds from the 
dinner went to the Actors Youth 
Fund which conducts humanitarian 
work among underprivileged children. 

Numerous Teamsters Union offi- 
cials, including General Vice Presi- 
dent Frank E. Fitzsimmons and Gen- 
eral Secretary Treasurer Thomas E. 
Flynn were on hand along with leaders 


Road Check 


from many other unions, business 
and civic leaders and stars from the 
entertainment world. 

Gibbons was applauded for his 
humanitarian contributions. Joey 
Adams, president of the Actors Youth 
Fund, presented the Teamster leader 
with a plaque in recognition of his 
aid to people and commented: 

“Show business honors one of its 
greatest friends who, for many years, 
has been backstage putting on the 
show for every worthy cause, for the 
young and old, for labor and industry, 
and for your fellow man and your 
country.” 


Illinois Lieutenant Governor 
Rides with Teamster on Run 


In response to an invitation from 
a Teamster, Illinois Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Paul Simon made a first-hand 
check of the state’s road system re- 
cently from the cab of a rig driven by 
Charles W. Harshbarger of Local 627 
in Peoria, Ill. 

Harshbarger had written Simon a 


January, 1970 


letter suggesting that such a ride 
would give the lieutenant governor a 
chance to experience the road condi- 
tions of the state and “become in- 
formed about the trucking industry in 
a very personal way.” 

Simon happily accepted and rode as 
a passenger with the Teamster on the 


first half of Harshbarger’s 372-mile 
run to Albia, Iowa, from Peoria. 

Harshbarger, who has driven for 
Sturm Freightways the past 18 years, 
and the lieutenant governor began 
their over-the-road trip at 7 p.m. They 
arrived at their destination about six 
hours later and Simon was impressed. 

Said the lieutenant governor: “In 
general, I got more of an appreciation 
for the difficulty a long-distance truck 
driver faces, not only bad roads but 
very narrow roads. When you're driv- 
ing a 35,000-pound truck with a load 
of 32,000 pounds, sometimes there’s 
not much room on that road.” 

The Illinois official said he found 
some things about Illinois roads that 
needed improving and that mainte- 
nance was a special problem in some 
areas. 

Simon said it was a “bumpy” ride 
and added: “You get shaken up a lot 
more than in a passenger car and 
every patch, every imperfection in the 
road is accentuated in the cab of a 
truck.” 

Harshbarger was pleased to have 
the lieutenant governor as a passenger 
and to be able to point out some 
things he thought needed correction 
on the highways. 

Harshbarger, a Teamster for 28 
years, started driving with Kroger in 
1941, then switched to Illinois Farm 
supply for five years. He said: “I’m 
proud to be a Teamster, and even 
more so, as a part of Local 627. And 
I can proudly say that I have had a 
raise every year since 1941.” 

He is not the only driver in the area 
with the name of MHarshbarger— 


having three sons that drive over-the- 
road. 


Illinois Lt. Gov. Paul Simon (left) and 
Charles W. Harshbarger, a member of 
Teamster Local 627, prepare to de- 
part on the Teamster’s over-the-road 
run between Peoria, Ill., and Albia, 
lowa. 
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For 1970 


Connecticut Teamster Named ‘Driver of the Year’ 


Frank DeLucia, a 53-year-old 
Teamster with more than 3.5 million 
miles over-the-road and numerous 
citations for heroism, has been named 
“Driver of the Year” for 1970 by the 
American Trucking Associations, Inc. 

DeLucia, a member of Teamster 
Local 443 in New Haven, Conn., has 
been a professional driver for 34 
years. He is employed by Adley Ex- 
press Co., and pilots his rig between 
New Haven and Richmond, Va. 

In all his years and miles on the 
road, DeLucia has been charged with 
but one minor accident. 


Throughout his record are citations 
for heroism on the road such as the 
occasion in 1958 when he rescued a 
woman trapped in a flaming auto 
while the car was entangled in high 
tension wires following an accident. 

Without regard for his own safety, 
DeLucia removed the power lines 
from the car with a stick of wood, 
removed the accident victim from the 
fiery auto, and treated her for shock. 

The Teamster was named the Con- 
necticut Motor Transportation Assn.’s 
1948 driver of the year in 1948 after 
being cited for five acts of heroism in 
a single month. 

DeLucia also was named Con- 
necticut’s driver of the year in 1947, 
1960, 1961 and 1969. 

His most recent act of valor oc- 
curred last April when he came upon 
an auto that had jumped the guard 
rail and smashed into a bridge abut- 
ment on an expressway in New York 
City. 


Finding the car on fire and the 
driver unconscious, DeLucia first tried 
to extinguish the flames, but was un- 
able to get the job fully done. An- 
other driver stopped and with the 
extra aid, the two got the fire put out 
and rescued the injured motorist. 

The accident victim was not breath- 
ing. DeLucia revived the man with 
mouth-to-mouth resuscitation but was 
unable to remove him from _ the 
mangled auto until he broke off the 
damaged steering wheel. 

DeLucia got the man out of the 
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Frank DeLucia 


car as it became engulfed in flames. gardens, hunts, fishes, and enjoys 
When not busy driving or rescuing photography. 

people, DeLucia acts as a member of He and his wife have three children 

the Connecticut Auxiliary State Police, and seven grandchildren, 


The International Teamster 


Warehouse 
Win Scored 


In Memphis 

Teamster Local 667 of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., scored a large ware- 
house win recently in a National 
Labor Relations Board representa- 
tion election at Walgreen Co., in 
Memphis. 

J. V. Pellicciotti said 85 ware- 
housemen, forklift operators and 
clerks were eligible to vote in the 
election. The ballot count was 49 
for the Teamsters and 26 against. 


@ Car Dealer 


Service department employees of 
Park Motors, Inc., a new and used 
car dealer in Fairhaven, Mass., re- 
cently voted for representation by 
Teamster Local 59 of New Bedford, 
Mass., in a National Labor Relations 
Board election. 

Umberto Cruz, secretary-treasurer 
of Local 59, said 28 mechanics, body 
men, parts clerks, lubrication men and 
allied workers were eligible to ballot. 


@ lowa Victory 


Warehouse and clerical workers 
employed by Gentec Hospital Supply 
of Des Moines, Iowa, recently voted 
unanimously for representation by 
Teamster Local 147, according to 
Charles J. Kirschbaum, secretary- 
treasurer of the local union. 


e Auto Victory 


Auto salesmen employed by M & 
M Oldsmobile, Inc., of Jamaica, N.Y., 
voted unanimously for representation 
by Teamster Local 868 of New York 
City in a recent National Labor Rela- 
tions Board election, according to 
Donald J. Bruckner, secretary-treas- 
urer of the local union. 


Death Takes 
Local 782 
Officer 


John Baggot, secretary-treasurer 
of Teamster Local 782 in May- 
wood, Ill., died recently. Frank 
Grady, president of the union, was 
named to complete Baggot’s unex- 
pired term. 


Big Year 


Contract Negotiations Affect 
Five Million Workers in 1970 


Labor Department records show 
that at least 5,000,000 workers under 
union contracts covering more than 
1,000 workers will have a stake in 
collective bargaining during 1970. 

The total is higher than during any 
year in the 1960’s. In addition, 
another 5,000,000 workers will receive 
deferred wage increases under pre- 
viously negotiated contracts. 

The Teamsters Union and United 
Auto Workers will play a major role 
in the collective bargaining scene. 

At least 525,000 Teamsters covered 
by major contracts — _ including 
450,000 in trucking—will be affected. 
The United Auto Workers will have 
738,000 affected of which 660,000 
will be involved in auto bargaining. 

Following is a breakdown, in 
chronological order, of major contract 
expirations during 1970: 

January—Major dress manufactu- 
rers, Ladies’ Garment Workers, 80,000 
workers. 

February — California Processors, 
Inc., Teamsters Union, 75,000 


workers. 

March—National Master Freight 
Agreement, Teamsters, 450,000 work- 
ers. 

April—Tire and rubber industry, 
Rubber Workers, 70,000 workers; 


apartment buildings in New York 
City, Service Employees, 20,000 
workers. 

May — International Paper Co., 


Papermakers and other unions, 11,500 
workers. 

June—Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 
IBEW, 17,700 workers, hospitals and 
homes in New York City, Retail and 
Wholesale, 16,100 workers. 

August—Major meat packers, Meat 
Cutters, 37,800 workers. 

September—Farm machinery manu- 
facturers, UAW, 78,400 workers; auto 
makers, UAW, 660,000 workers, In- 
terco, Inc., Shoe Workers, 10,050. 

October—Brown Shoe Co., Shoe 
Workers, 12,150. 

December—Food stores in Illinois 
and Indiana, Retail Clerks, 23,000 
workers. 


Hoffa Scholarship Winner 


Judy Nelson, one of eight winners of the 1969 James R. Hoffa Scholarship 
Awards, was recently honored at a dinner in Litchfield, Minn., by Local 358. 
Her father is a milk transport driver and a 20-year member of the Teamsters. 
Shown here presenting Judy with her $6,000 scholarship certificate is Jack Jor- 


gensen, president of Joint Council 32 and Charles McLane, Local 358 secretary- 


treasurer. 


Holiday Gift 


IBT Gives Television Sets 
To Vets Hospital in Georgia 


Representing General Vice President Frank E. Fitzsimmons, Weldon Mathis (cen- 
ter), president of Teamster Local 728, gives a $9,450 check to the Veterans 
Administration hospital in Atlanta for the purchase of 60 television sets for 
patients under treatment there. Receiving the check is Dr. Julian Jarman, hos- 
pital director. Enjoying the prospect of television is Joseph Cole of Atlanta, a 
patient. Also in the photo are Bill Genoese of the Alliance for Labor Action; 
Dr. Lewis Jones, hospital chief of staff; William B. Griffin, hospital director of 
voluntary services, and Peter Wheeler, Georgia state director of veterans services. 


Santa Claus came early with 60 new 
television sets for 450 patients in the 
Veterans Administration Hospital in 
Atlanta, Ga., as the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters provided 
the gift December 19th. 

Weldon Mathis, president of 
Teamster Local 728 in Atlanta and 
executive assistant to General Vice 
President Frank E. Fitzsimmons, pre- 
sented a check for $9,450 to Dr. 
Julian A. Jarman, director of the 
hospital. On behalf of the General 
Vice President, Mathis said: 

“The Teamsters Union is happy to 
present this check as a Christmas gift 
in appreciation of the wartime sacri- 
fices of American men and women. 
Thousands of our members—who 
served our country honorably in all 
wars—have spent painful and tedious 
days in the very fine VA hospitals. So 
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they know of the daily need to pass 
the time cheerfully. We hope that the 
television sets this check will buy will 
help to fill the time in the lives of 
those recovering here.” 

Dr. Jarman received the check with 
an appreciative comment for “this un- 
usually generous gift.” 

Peter Wheeler, Georgia state direc- 
tor of veterans services, commented 
that it was “heartening to find an or- 
ganization that delivers such a com- 
passionate and useful present.” 

He added: “I express apprecia- 
tion for the 500,000 veterans of 
Georgia, a number growing by 24,000 
every year, This war is costing more 
arms, legs and eyes than any war in 
history. The disabled being healed 
here will benefit greatly in their re- 
covery by the generous gift of the 
Teamsters Union.” 


Local 688 


Wins 
NLRB Case 


Teamster Local 688, of St. Louis, 
Mo., came out on top recently when 
the National Labor Relations Board 
ruled that ACR Electronics of St. 
Louis violated the law by recognizing 
Machinists District 9 after Local 688 
actively began to organize its em- 
ployees, and by negotiating an agree- 
ment with the Machinists after they 
had lost their majority status. 

The Board, upholding the trial ex- 
aminer’s decision, said the grant of 
exclusive recognition to a minority 
union clearly violated the law without 
regard to the parties good or bad faith. 
The examiner found that the com- 
pany’s grant of recognition to the 
Machinists constituted illegal support 
of a minority union and interfered 
with the organizational rights of its 
employees. 

Since there was no valid recognition 
of the Machinists, the employer’s sub- 
sequent bargaining agreement with 
that union was a further violation of 
the law. 


e Oregon Win 


Cold storage warehousemen em- 
ployed by Medford Ice & Storage Co., 
Inc., of Medford, Ore., voted unani- 
mously for representation by Team- 
ster Local 962 of Medford in a recent 
National Labor Relations Board elec- 
tion, according to Robert A. Shaw, 
secretary-treasurer of the local union. 


GE Executive 
Pushes Myth 
Of Labor Cost 


Virgil B. Day, vice president of 
industrial relations at strike-bound 
General Electric, addressed this 


comment recently to the National 


Association of Manufacturers 
meeting in New York City: 

“There used to be a debate 
about whether the inflation was 
cost-push or demand-pull. Today, 
more and more thoughtful ob- 
Servers are recognizing that what- 
ever type of inflation we had when 
it started, it is now a cost-push in- 
coming from labor costs.” 


The International Teamster 


Magnetic 
Transit Car 
is Testing 


Testing got underway in Los An- 
geles, Calif., last month on a rapid 
transit car with a motor generating 
electro-magnetic forces. 

If successful and it can be applied 
to rapid transit economically, the De- 
partment of Transportation says the 
magnetic car might make trains with 
wheels on tracks obsolete. 

Called the linear induction motor, 
the generating unit reportedly is ca- 
pable of speeds as high as 250 miles 
per hour. 

Transportation Department spokes- 
men say that when combined with an 
air cushion system—eliminating the 
need for wheels that inhibit high 
speeds—the car might become the 
answer to fast trains between major 
cities and between airports and down- 
town areas. 

Unlike other electric motors, the 
linear induction motor has no moving 
parts. The power, as produced in the 
test car, flows into two electronic 
magnets hovering on each side of a 
third rail. 

The reaction between the electronic 
magnets and the third wheel pushes 
the car forward. Although the motor 
can power regular wheeled trains, its 
potential lies in powering track air 
suspension vehicles. 


e In California 


Drivers and warehousemen em- 
ployed by Uddo & Taormina Corp., 
of Buena Park, Calif., voted unani- 
mously for representation by Team- 
ster Local 235 of Orange, Calif., in 
a recent National Labor Relations 
Board election, according to Pete Kur- 
batoff, secretary-treasurer of the local 
union. 


Strange Logic 
Aired by 
AFBF Head 


The New York (N.Y.) Journal 
of Commerce reported recently: 
“The president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation charged 
today current campaigns to elim- 
inate hunger may worsen the prob- 
lem by reducing the incentive to 
work.” 
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In New Hampshire 


Decision Won by Local 633 
Over Anti-Union Employer 


Teamster Local 633 of Manchester, 
N.H., recently won a National Labor 
Relations Board decision over Dia- 
mond Standard Fuel Corp., of Wind- 
ham, N.H. 

The Board adopted the trial exam- 
iner’s decision that the company vio- 
lated the law by refusing to bargain 
with Local 633, exclusive representa- 
tive of the firm’s truck drivers, by 
laying off employees to discourage 
union membership, and by interro- 
gating employees and threatening some 
of them with firing. 

Contrary to the company’s conten- 
tion, the examiner found that the 
truck drivers enjoyed a sufficient com- 
munity of interest separate and apart 
from the mechanics to warrant finding 
them to be an appropriate unit for 
bargaining. He also found that since 
13 of the 17 truck drivers signed valid 
authorization cards, the union repre- 
sented a majority of the employees in 
the unit. 

On the basis of credited testimony, 
the examiner found that the employer 
told an employee that it wanted no 
part of the union and did not wish to 


give the drivers half of its profits, and 
that the employer stated that to keep 
the union out it would terminate or 
suspend its operations. 

Such avowals, coupled with exten- 
sive unfair labor practices, were more 
consistent with outright rejection of 
the principle of collective bargaining 
than with a refusal to recognize be- 
cause of a good-faith doubt of a 
majority status. 

The true reason for the layoff of 
eight drivers, the examiner concluded, 
was found in the employer’s various 
warnings of suspension of operations 
in reprisal for union activity. The 
economic reason assigned by the com- 
pany was merely a pretext. 

Despite the employer’s plea of lack 
of memory and its vague denials, the 
examiner further found that the em- 
ployer unlawfully interrogated and 
threatened employees. 

The Board ordered the company 
to cease the unlawful conduct and 
make the discriminatees whole for any 
loss suffered. Also, the company was 
ordered to bargain with the union 
upon request. 


Help Goodwill 


These members of Teamster Local 886 in Oklahoma City, Okla., recently volun- 


teered their time in helping Goodwill Industries pick up 12,000 bags of clothing 
that had been collected by the Boy Scouts in the Oklahoma City area. Shown 
(left to right) are: Front row—Travis C. Newby, assistant business agent; Lon 
Welch, Donald Reed, Floyd Tackett, Olin Campbell, Henry Akers, Lee Holland, 
Kenny Justice; Back row—E. R. Westervelt, Clyde Martin, Harry Ferscheau, Bill 
Dorris, Jack Walker, A. L. Moore, Bob Johnston and Raymond Norris, 
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Experts Forecast 


Automation to Dominate 
Work Scene in 1970's 


Both the great and grim aspects of 
automation will dominate the labor 
scene in the 1970’s, according to Na- 
tion’s Business, official publication of 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. 

The publication carried an article in 
a recent issue relating what experts 
from business, unions, education and 
government expect in the decade 
ahead. Here are the highlights: 

—Continued strong efforts by busi- 
ness, government and unions to pro- 


Local 
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676 Gives Parties 


Teamster Local 676 of Collingswood, Na 


vide jobs for members of minority 
groups. 

—A burgeoning labor force, includ- 
ing a vastly expanded number of 
women workers. 

—Increased pressures to automate. 

—More proposals for government 
“solutions” to manpower problems. 

—Attempts by union leadership to 
make unions “relevant” to the 70’s. 

—More mergers of labor unions. 

—More union efforts to sign up 


sponsored Christmas. parties for 


children at two locations, the Camden Home for Children and SPCC and the 
St. John of God Community Services in Deptford, N.J., a school for retarded 


children. 


In photo above, John P. Greeley, Local 676 helps hand out presents 


to the youngsters at the Camden Home. In photo below, Greeley, Father Damien, 


and helpers join in feting the youngsters. 
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non-union workers. 

—Heavier union political spending 
at all levels of government. 

—Greater pressure for reform of 
federal labor laws. 

—Renewed appeals for compulsory 
arbitration of “national emergency 
strikes.” 

—A reduction in the power and in- 
fluence of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. 

Discriminate readers can tell at a 
glance that some of the predictions 
clearly reflect the anti-union bias of 
some business interests. 


@ Factory Win 


A majority of employees at J. W. 
Carroll & Sons, Inc., a manufacturer 
of plastic diffusers in Wilmington, 
Calif., recently voted for representa- 
tion by Teamster Local 692 of Long 
Beach, Calif., in a National Labor Re- 
lations Board election. 

E. Joseph Perkins, Local 692 
secretary-treasurer, said 136 general 
factory workers were eligible to ballot. 
The count was 85 for the Teamsters 
and 51 against. 


Man-Days 
Of Strikes 
Drops in ‘’69 


Man-days lost because of strikes 
in 1969 declined substantially from 
the preceding year, according to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Preliminary estimates show that 
man-days of strike-caused idleness 
totaled 44.5 million last year, down 
sharply from 1968’s 10-year high of 
49 million man-days lost. 

The idleness ratio—man-days lost 
as a percentage of estimated working 
time—came to 0.23 per cent in 1969 
compared with 0.28 per cent in 1968. 

At the same time, the total number 
of new stoppages begun during 1969 
reached a record high of 5,600. The 
1968 figure was 5,045. 

However, the total number of 
workers involved in new strikes came 
to 2.5 million—about 100,000 less 
than in 1968. 

BLS said there were 26 work stop- 
pages last year that involved 10,000 
workers or more and accounted for 
about one-fourth of all workers in- 
volved in strikes throughout the year. 

The largest stoppage—at General 
Electric—was still in effect at the end 
of the year. 
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In Oregon 


50-Year Member Retires 
With Memories of Road 


General Organizer Clyde Crosby pins a 50-year Teamster membership pin on the 


sweater of George White, retiring member of Teamster Local 81 in Portland, Ore. 
Looking on is Floyd Mendenhall, secretary-treasurer of Local 81. 


George White of Teamster Local 81 
in Portland, Ore., retired the first of 
the year with pride in his 50 years as 
a Teamster and grand memories of 
the road. 

White, given a 50-year Teamster 
membership pin, confessed that he 
had always wanted to be an airplane 
pilot or a race driver. Instead, he 
settled for a long career in trucking. 

Retiring as an employee of Oregon- 
Nevada-California Fast Freight, White 
is leaving the job by his own choice 
after acting as dispatcher, claims man, 
customer service, and a jack-of-all- 
problems at ONC’s Portland terminal. 

For many years he was driving 
over-the-road and recalls once that he 
was arrested for speeding in Portland 
in 1926. He was going 12 miles an 
hour. At that time, the desired city 
speed of a vehicle was determined 
by the width of the tire and the arrest- 
ing officer said White should have 
been going only 10 miles an hour. 


White said he couldn’t argue with 
the judge because the officer was the 
only one with a speedometer. 


Born in Missouri in 1898, White 
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moved West as a child and took his 
first truck driving job in 1917 as a 
driver for a Wholesale grocery in 
Seattle. He joined Teamster Local 174 
there. 


In those days, trucks had hard rub- 
ber tires and a driver needed an iron 
constitution to survive the work. He 
later transferred to Teamster Local 
313 in Tacoma, Wash., and eventually 
moved to Portland where he became 
a member of Teamster Local 162. 
When Local 81 was formed in 1955, 
he moved to that union. 


White feels that he was always a 
good union member. He expressed the 
belief that younger men must be or- 
ganized the same as management, say- 
ing: “If a man is paid good money 
he will spend good money, thus pro- 
viding a better economy.” 


White’s health is good and while his 
plans are not solid, he hopes to be 
around another 20 years just to see 
some of the changes that are bound 
to take place in the motor freight in- 
dustry. 

The Teamster Union, his brother 


members, and ONC will miss George 
White. 


Cab Driver's 
Efforts Save 


Apt. Dwellers 


David Glascock, a member of 
Teamster Local 640 of Los Angeles, 
Calif., was finishing his taxi driving 
stint for the night when he saw smoke 
coming from the basement of an 
apartment building. 


Glascock immediately began play- 
ing Paul Revere by racing through the 
17-unit structure and pounding on 
doors. 


Altogether, there were 35 residents 
in the building, many of them elderly, 
and since it was 3 a.m., practically all 
were asleep and unaware that the 
building was on fire. 


No Accolades 


Glascock tried to phone the fire 
department from one unit, but appar- 
ently the cable already was burned 
out and he could not get through. 
He ran to an adjoining building to 
call and then returned to the blazing 
structure. 


By this time, most of the residents 
were helping each other out but Glas- 
cock continued to pound on other 
doors as smoke began filling the halls. 

Soon the fire department arrived 
and a few people still in the building 
were led to safety by the pros. 

Glascock didn’t hang around for 
accolades and instead drove to the 
Yellow Cab garage in Hollywood and 
checked in. 


David Glascock (right), cab driver mem- 


ber of Teamster Local 640 in Los 
Angeles, Calif., receives congratulations 
from Ted Merrill, Joint Council 42 
president, for his heroism in saving 
apartment dwellers from possible death 
in a fire. 
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SPECIAL REPORT 


Increase in Medicare Fees 
To Face Congress Action 


The announcement by HEW Secre- 
tary Robert H. Finch of a rise in 
Medicare payments from $4 to $5.30, 
effective July 1, will explode in the 
new session of Congress, starting Jan- 
uary 19. 

There is considerable unhappiness 
over the increase in Congress, in the 
trade union movement and among 
senior citizens. It will cost the elderly 
about $240 million a year matched by 
the Federal government. 

Medicare is divided into two sec- 
tions. One is the basic program of 
medical and hospital insurance and 
the second is a plan of voluntary 
supplements designed to pay for 
doctor bills and other medical ex- 
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penses out of hospital. 

It is the second program which has 
been constantly rising in cost. It was 
$3 a month when the plan got under- 
way in 1966 and it was increased to 
$4 in 1968. 

The new increase for both the 
beneficiaries and the government puts 
the spotlight squarely on doctors’ fees. 
Studies show that in the 10 years 
prior to Medicare, doctor fees rose 
about 3 percent per year. Since 
Medicare, fees have risen about 6 
percent per year. Because of this, 
costs have far outrun expectations. 

The entire social security program 
is before the House Ways and Means 
Committee. Committee Chairman 


Wilbur Mills (D. Ark.), when he 
supported the recently passed 15 per- 
cent increase in social security bene- 
fits, warned that “this is not our final 
recommendation for change.” 

Mills pledged that immediately 
upon resumption of the 1970 session 
of Congress his committee would take 
up social security, old age and survi- 
vors benefits, disability insurance and 
related social welfare programs. 

“It is my firm intention,” he said, 
“as far as I am concerned, to report 
out a comprehensive social security 
bill dealing with these programs by 
the end of March.” 

If the House does not take suffi- 
ciently severe action to limit rising 
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doctor fees there is no doubt that 
Chairman Russell Long (D. La.) of 
the Senate intends to do something 
about it. 

In the latter part of 1969 he told 
the Senate: 

“This Senator has no intention of 
saddling 20 million older Americans 
with $280 million a year without first 
trying to cut the fat out of the Part 
B program as we know it.” 

It was Long and his committee 
which exposed fee gouging by a large 
number of doctors under the Medi- 
care program. 


Organized labor and the National 
Council of Senior Citizens support the 
Gilbert bill which would bring the 
two parts of Medicare together and 
relieve older citizens from paying any 
premiums. This will be taken up by 
the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 


William Hutton, executive director 
of the Senior Citizens, said that his 
organization believed that “Congress 
erred when it did nothing about con- 
trolling doctor fees.” He said he was 
hopeful that this will be taken up in 
the second session of the 91st Con- 
gress. 


He condemned the 6 percent in- 
crease in premiums plus the 4 per- 
cent contingency rise and said that 
he looked to Congress to “take the 
burden off the backs of elderly citi- 
zens.” 


In a letter to Finch, Theodore O. 
Cron, president of the American 
Patients Association, said the rise in 
premiums was “inflationary” and “ad- 
ministratively irresponsible”. 

Along with Hutton, Cron made the 
point when you “estimate” an increase 
in doctor fees of 6 percent you invite 
such an increase. 

Cron made the additional point 
that the increase is directly contrary 
to the President’s appeals to “workers 
and managers in every other industry 
to exercise maximum restraints to con- 
trol inflation.” 

As immediate stop-gap action to 
halt the premium rise, Senator Walter 
F. Mondale (D. Minn.) announced 
that he would introduce legislation 
prohibiting any increase in the $4 
charge. 

“At a time when inflation is robbing 
our senior citizens of their hard- 
earned retirement benefits,” he said, 
“it is unfair to require them to pay 
higher fees for medical care they so 
desperately need.” 
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Scholarship Presentation 


John McCarthy, one of eight winners of the James R. Hoffa Scholarship Awards, 
is shown being presented his $6,000 scholarship certificate by Jack Goldberger, 
International Union general organizer and president of Local 921. Witnessing 
the presentation were the Local 921 executive board (from left to right): Andy 
Herzig, Al Vergez, Allan Baird, and Rudy Castellanos. John’s parents (his father 
is a newspaper wholesaler and 921 member) were present for the ceremony. 


Help Boys 


Samuel F. Guidotti, president of Teamster Local 35 in Trenton, N.J., presents a 
$13,000 check to the Rt. Rev. John Carroll-Abbing, founder of Boys’ Towns of 
Italy. The sum was raised by a dinner-dance of which Guidotti was chairman. 
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Ted West, one of eight 1969 James R. Hoffa Scholarship recipients, was 


Teamster Son Honored 


guest of honor at a recent dinner in Jackson, Mississippi, where he was pre- 
sented his $6,000 scholarship certificate. Ted’s father is a long-time member of 
Local 891. Ted’s parents, brothers and sisters, and his high school teachers were 
at the dinner, along with officials of Local. 891, Joint Council 87, and Interna- 
tiona! Union General Organizer, W. C. Smith, who is shown here presenting the 


certificate to Ted. 


Sth Year 


Chicago Teamsters Hold Party 
For Mentally Retarded Kids 


Mentally 
Little City 


from 
enjoy a 


retarded youngsters 
in Palatine, Ill., 


Christmas party sponsored by Don 
Peters and Norman Greene, Chicago 
Teamster leaders. Doubling as Santa 
Claus is Dave Hayes, business repre- 
sentative from Teamster Local 743 in 
Chicago. 


For the fifth straight year, two 
Chicago Teamster leaders helped 
bring Christmas to 105 mentally re- 
tarded children of Palatine, Ill., by 
staging what has become an annual 
Christmas party for the youngsters. 

Leading the affair were Don Peters, 
president of Local 743, and Norman 
Greene, business representative of 
Local 713. 


Peters and Greene transported the 
youngsters in buses to Chicago for 
the party where Santa Claus reigned 
with a gift for every child. 

The children live at Little City, a 
non-profit, non-sectarian national res- 
idential center devoted to research, 
rehabilitation, treatment and training 
of mentally retarded youngsters. 

Little City, with 150 children, is 
considered one of the finest such in- 
stitutions in the land. 


Teamster Sons 
NDAA Poster 
Children 


The two eldest sons of John H. 
Powell, a member of Teamster Local 
741 in Seattle, Wash., were named 
1969 poster children for the West 
Central Washington chapter of the 
Muscular Dystrophy Associations of 
America. 


Both 9-year-old Dick and 5-year- 
old Joe Powell have been victims of 
the crippling and muscle-wasting dis- 
ease since birth. As poster youngsters, 
they symbolize the plight of muscular 
dystrophy victims in the Tacoma, 
Wash., area. 

John Powell, a line driver, and his 
wife, Joanne, both actively support 
the work of the chapter and serve 
on the patient services and special 
events committee. Mrs. Powell also 


carries a card as a member of Local 
61 of the Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
ployees in Tacoma. 

The Powells have a younger child 
who, fortunately, shows no signs of 
being afflicted with muscular dystro- 


phy. 


Teamster sons Dick Powell, 9, and Joe 
Powell, 5, are shown with R. E. Dup- 
penthaler, deputy police chief of Ta- 
coma, Wash., after being selected as 
1969 poster children of the West Cen- 
tral Washington Chapter of Muscular 
Dystrophy Assns., of America, Inc. The 
Powell boys are sons of John Powell, 
a member of Local 741 in Seattle, 
Wash. 
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Tax Reform Bill Provides Workers Some Relief 


Addresses Stewards 


Mrs. Josephine Hoffa, national 


director of DRIVE Ladies Auxiliary, recently 


addressed a Teamster Local 559 banquet in Hartford, Conn. The combination 
stewards’ dinner and DRIVE meeting was attended by 300. Shown with Mrs. 
Hoffa are (left) Joseph P. Doyle, president of Local 559, and E. Edward Kaminsky, 


secretary-treasurer. 


Fitzsimmons Gives Teamster Okay 
To Strong Health and Safety Bill 


General Vice President Frank E. 
Fitzsimmons expressed the endorse- 
ment of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters for the stronger of two 
occupational health and safety bills, 
which are now before the Senate 
Labor Subcommittee, 

In his statement to the Subcom- 
mittee, General Vice President Fitz- 
simmons pointed out that safety pro- 
grams in existence today have failed 
to keep pace with our rapidly expand- 
ing technology. Many safety codes are 
outdated and standards vary from 
state to state. These factors combined 
with a lack of trained personnel, such 
as safety engineers, have resulted in 
disease, injury and loss in earnings 
and production of shameful magni- 
tude. 

Two bills have been proposed urg- 
ing federal action in this area. Mr. 
Fitzsimmons pointed out why the 
Teamsters felt that S, 2193, intro- 
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duced by Senator Harrison Williams 
(D-N.J.), Chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Labor, was a stronger 
proposal than S. 2788, the bill intro- 
duced by Senator Jacob Javits (R- 
NEY). 


General Vice President Fitz- 
simmons said that S, 2193 gives 
broader coverage to more American 
working people, begins working two 
years sooner than S. 2788, and pro- 
vides stronger penalties for employers 
violating safety codes. In addition, 
authority for setting standards is given 
to the Secretary of Labor, who by the 
bill also has the power to issue cease 
and desist orders to employers who 
allow dangerous conditions to threaten 
their workers. 


In contrast, S. 2788 would create 
a board of five members, who to set 
standards would be forced to consult 


(Continued on page 24) 


Labor Sought 
Reforms 
in Legislation 


The President of the United States, 
on December 30, 1969, signed into 
law the first major revision of federal 
tax law in 15 years. In a news release 
made when he signed the tax bill, 
President Nixon said, “Seldom is any 
piece of major legislation fully satis- 
factory to a President. This bill is 
surely no exception. But I sign it be- 
cause I believe that, on balance, it is 
a necessary beginning in the process 
of making our tax system fair to the 
taxpayer.” 

The Senate passed its version of the 
1969 tax bill on December 11, 1969. 
The bill, with all of its Senate amend- 
ments, passed on a roll call vote of 
69 for, 22 against. The Senate version 
of the bulky and complicated bill was 
considerably different than the House 
version passed on August 7, 1969. 
There were more than 100 substantive 
differences between the two. 

It was because the two versions of 
the tax bill were different that a House- 
Senate Conference Committee under 
the co-chairmanship of Senator Rus- 
sell Long (D-La.) and Congressman 
Wilbur Mills (D-Ark.) was appointed 
to work out a compromise which 
would be acceptable to the House, the 
Senate, and the President. The joint 
conference committee worked in the 
face of many problems. The two most 
important problems were that the 
President was threatening to veto any 
tax bill that would restrict revenue too 
much and that the time for considera- 
tion of the bill was limited. It was 
important that the tax bill be passed 
by the Congress and presented to the 
President by the year’s end in order 
that the Administration could prepare 
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a proposed budget for future federal 
spending. 

The conference committee began 
work on the bill December 15, and by 
December 30, the conference commit- 
tee had completed its work; both the 
Senate and the House had approved 
of the tax bill in its compromised 
form; and the bill had been signed 


The bill, as signed, contained pro- 
visions which were supported by ALA 
National Conference on Tax Reform 
held in Washington, D.C., on Novem- 
ber 17, 1969. The ALA urged the 
adoption of the low-income allowance 
provision which will remove 5.5 mil- 
lion poor and near poor from the tax 
roll and will provide $1.6 billion in 


into law by the President. tax relief in 1972 and $2.1 billion in 


Tax Reform at a Glance 


Major provisions of the Tax Reform Bill: 


e@ PERSONAL EXEMPTION: The $600 exemption for each taxpayer and each of his 
dependents rises to $650 on July 1, 1970, to $700 on Jan. 1 1972, and to $750 on Jan. 
1, 1973. 

e STANDARD DEDUCTION: Now 10 per cent of the income of a taxpayer who does 
not itemize expenses with a ceiling of $1,000. It rises to 13 per cent with a $1,400 ceiling 
in 1970, then to 14 per cent with a $1,500 ceiling in 1971, to 14 per cent with $2,000 ceil- 
ing in 1972 and to 15 per cent with a $2,000 ceiling in 1973 and thereafter. 

e@ LOW-INCOME ALLOWANCE: Designed to remove five million poor people from 
tax obligations and to drastically cut taxes for seven million near poor, it is equal to a 
minimum $1,100 personal exemption effective Jan. 1, 1970. This drops to $1,050 on Jan. 
1, 1971 and $1,000 on Jan. 1, 1972 and thereafter. 

e SOCIAL SECURITY: A 15 per cent increase in benefits goes into effect Jan. 1, 
1970, to be reflected in checks mailed out in March. The minimum benefit for a single 
person rises from its present $55 to $64 a month. 

e@ SURTAX: The 10 per cent surcharge on personal and corporate income falls to 
5 per cent Jan. 1, 1970 and expires June 30, 1970. 

@ EXCISE TAXES: The 7 per cent excise tax on new cars and the 10 per cent tax 
on telephone service are continued for another year at their present rates. 

e SINGLE PERSONS: Special tax relief is granted unmarried people so that in no 
case would a single taxpayer pay more than 20 per cent more in taxes than a married 
couple with the same income. The gap now is as much as 40 per cent. 

e INVESTMENT CREDIT: This subsidy to businesses and farmers, amounting to a 
7 per cent subsidy on their expenses for new equipment, expansion or modernization, is 
eliminated effective last April 18. 

e@ MOVING EXPENSES: Deductible expenses for moving are liberalized for moves 
of 50 miles or more to include traveling, meals and lodging for premove house-hunting 
trips and expenses arising from the sale of a house. The self-employed are permitted to 
claim moving expenses. 

@ INCOME AVERAGING: Persons whose incomes grow by more than 20 per cent 
in one year may average out the additional income over several years, subjecting it to 
a lower tax rate than would otherwise be possible. This provision includes income from 
capital gains, wagering or gifts. 

@ MAXIMUM TAX: High-income taxpayers who receive their income from salary, 
wages or fees—chiefly executives, lawyers, doctors, and other professionals—will pay no 
more than 60 per cent of their earned income in 1971 and no more than 50 per cent 
thereafter if they also had no more than $30,000 in “unearned income.” At present, the 
tax rate goes beyond 50 per cent for income above $52,000 a year. “Unearned income” — 
from dividends, interest, rents and the like—remains taxable at the old rates. 

e MINIMUM TAX: A special 10 per cent tax is imposed on “tax sheltered” income, 
such as income benefiting from the oil depletion allowance, capital gains taxes or tax 
preferences granted earnings from real estate investments. 

@ DEPLETION ALLOWANCES: The 27.5 per cent oil depletion allowance is cut to 
22 per cent and depletion allowances allowed more than 100 other minerals are generally 
cut by 1 percentage point. This will allow an oil firm to withhold from taxation 22 
per cent of its gross income or 50 per cent of its net profits, whichever is smaller. 

e@ CAPITAL GAINS: On the first $50,000 of capital gains—profits from the sale of 
stocks and other property held six months or more—is to be subject to the existing 25 
per cent maximum rate. On gains above $25,000, a taxpayer will have to pay half his 
ordinary tax rate on the gains. Thus, for a taxpayer in the 65 per cent bracket, the tax 
is 32.5 per cent on gains above $25,000. 

e TAX REFORMS: The bill carries major reforms to narrow tax loopholes which 
permit much income from real estate investments, and banks. Also narrowed are pro- 
visions under which persons with large amounts of nonfarm income escape taxes by 
buying a farm and taking advantage of liberal writeoffs of farm loss income which were 
intended to benefit bona fide farmers. 

e@ FOUNDATIONS: They become subject to a tax of 7.5 per cent of their income from 
investments and are required to give to charity each year a sum equal to 6 per cent of 
their net worth. 

e@ CHURCH-OPERATED BUSINESSES: Businesses operated by churches and other 
tax-exempt organizations are subject to the 48 per cent corporate tax rate on their profits. 

e@ TREBLE-DAMAGES: Two-thirds of treble damage awards for antitrust violations 
can no longer be deducted by businesses as normal business expenses. Nor can bribes or 
kickbacks be deducted as business expenses. 
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1973. The ALA also supported the 
reforms relating to accelerated real 
estate depreciation and capital gains. 
The reforms in these two areas will 
result in the elimination of $1.5 billion 
in revenue loss which was allowed by 
previous tax laws. 

When President Nixon _ finally 
signed the 1969 tax reform law des- 
pite a veto threat, he signalled the 
final stage of a long and vigorous 
fight by the International Teamsters 
to bring about “tax justice” in the 
United States. The road to the 1969 
tax reform bill, so far as organized 
labor is concerned, leads back a good 
many years. But, it was during the 
closing days of the Johnson Adminis- 
tration that retiring Secretary of the 
Treasury Joseph W. Barr dramatized 
the subject when he warned Congress 
that the American income tax system 
was so unjust and burdensome that a 
“tax revolt” was brewing. Few groups 
in the United States responded to this 
warning with more alacrity and vigor 
than did the Teamsters. 

With the final formation of the 
legislation that eventually emerged 
from the House and Senate, the Team- 
sters again fought for as strong a bill 
as was possible. When public interest 
in the measure flagged, it was labor 
again that aroused its members to a 
renewed campaign of letter writing to 
Congressmen to press for action. The 
Alliance for Labor Action staged a 
rally in Washington calling for swift 
tax reform action. 

The 225-page bill that has revised 
our tax laws has many good points, 
but it is only a start toward a real 
tax reform. The tax bill as it was 
signed by President Nixon is not reaily 
a tax reform bill; it is a tax relief bill. 
Tax relief is needed but tax reform is 
needed more. In order that our fac- 
tories and corporations may become 
our economic servants rather than re- 
main our economic masters a major 
shift in tax philosophy must take 
place. Our national economy is ready 
for that shift and the workingman is 
ready for that shift in the tax burden 
but apparently the federal government 
is not. 


Health Bill .... 
(Continued from page 23) 
a consensus organization in which 
management representatives would 
take part. By S. 2788, the Secretary 
of Labor could not curtail a danger- 
ous situation unless he first went 
through the courts to obtain a federal 
injunction. 


The International Teamster 


Move to Cripple Labor Politically Fails 


On December 8, 1969, Senator Paul 
J. Fannin (R-Ariz.) brought to the 
floor of the Senate an amendment to 
the Tax Reform Bill that would make 
the working man a voiceless mute in 
the arena of American politics and 
government. (It is important to note 
that Senator Fannin’s proposal was 
not raised in the Finance Committee 
where it could have been and would 
have been fully explored.) The nature 
and intended effect of this short 
amendment was to remove labor and 
other “peoples” organizations from 
any concerted collective role in de- 
termining the course of this nation. 
The organizations that were the object 
of Senator Fannin’s amendment are 
organizations which are tax exempt 
under present law, and are in exist- 
ence for educational, charitable or 
fraternal purposes. In other words, 
they exist for the benefit of the man 
on the street. 


Basically the amendment proposed 
by Senator Fannin had two parts. The 
amendment called for the denial of the 
tax exempt status of an organization 
that uses any of its funds from dues, 
assessments or fees directly to support 
or to oppose any political candidate 
or party, or attempts to carry out any 
voter registration or engages in any 
activity which could indirectly support 
Or oppose any candidate or party. In 
connection with that portion dealing 
with the direct use of dues, etc., to 
support or oppose any candidate or 
party, this activity is already against 
the law. It is a criminal act, because 
of the Landrum-Griffin law. There- 
fore, that portion of Senator Fannin’s 
amendment was a nullity and really 
would not act to cure any current 
problem. So it is reasonable to con- 
clude that the only intended effect of 
Senator Fannin’s amendment was to 
stop voter registration and any other 
activity which would ultimately help or 
hinder a candidate or party. Sup- 
porters of Senator Fannin’s amend- 
ment wanted to silence the collective 
voices of labor, churches, civic leagues 
and foundations. 

Senator Fannin said when first urg- 
ing ,his amendment that his amend- 
ment was for the purpose of closing 
a “tax loophole.” However, later, in 
the course of floor debate, it became 
clear that it was the voter registration 
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and other get-out-the-vote efforts that 
he really wanted to stop because these 
are usually the deciding factors in an 
election. 

Senator Jennings Randolph (D- 
W.Va.) made an accurate assessment 
of the amendment when he said that 
it would be a deterrent to organiza- 
tions, including labor unions, which 
have worked effectively in a legitimate 
way to interest people in active parti- 
cipation in the process of government. 
Senator Walter Mondale (D-Minn.) 
speaking to the Senate during the de- 
bate on the Fannin amendment said, 
“One wonders why the great fears, 
why the great apprehensions which 
lead of these efforts to discourage the 
League of Women Voters and the 
foundations from encouraging non- 
voters to register and exercise their 
franchise.” 

“This same kind of fear of people 
voting is seen in many states where 
registration laws are deliberately set 
up to block a working man from reg- 


istering to vote during working hours. 
Some states, for example, hold reg- 
istration during a period when they 
know that thousands and thousands of 
their people are out of state as mi- 
grant workers.” 

Concluding a floor speech in op- 
position to Senator Fannin’s amend- 
ment Senator Mondale said, “We find 
here an amendment that would try to 
destroy the capacity of the League of 
Women Voters to expand and increase 
the number of participants who can 
register and vote in their communities. 
I find it a very strange activity.” 

This effort by Senator Fannin and 
those who supported and voted for 
this amendment was an unprecedented 
effort to interfere with the right of tax 
exempt organizations to express them- 
selves pursuant to the guarantees of 
the first amendment of the constitu- 
tion. It was an unparalleled effort to 
interfere with the right of people to 
speak out on the political matters of 
this country. 


Roll Call on Amendment 
To Ban Labor from Politics 


Following is the breakdown on the Senate vote on the Fannin amendment to the 
omnibus tax bill which would have ousted labor from the political arena. 


Aiken (R. Vt.) 
Bayh (D. Ind.) 
Bible (D. Nev.) 
Boggs (R. Del.) 
Brooke (R. Mass.) 
Burdick (D. N.D.) 
Byrd (D. W. Va.) 
Case (R. N.J.) 
Church (D. Idaho) 
Cook (R. Ky.) 
Cranston (D. Calif.) 
Dodd (D. Conn.) 
Eagleton (D. Mo.) 
Fong (R. Hawaii) 
Fulbright (D. Ark.) 
Goodell (R. N. Y.) 
Gore (D. Tenn.) 
Gravel (D. Alaska) 
Harris (D. Okla.) 
Hart (D. Mich.) 


Bellmon (R. Okla.) 
Bennett (R. Utah) 
Byrd (D. Va.) 
Cotton (R. N. H.) 
Curtis (R. Nebr.) 
Dole (R. Kan.) 
Eastland (D. Miss.) 
Ervin (D. N. C.) 
Fannin (R. Ariz.) 


Allott (R. Colo.)—Against 
Cooper (R. Ky.)—Against 


Allen (D. Ala.) 
Anderson (D. N. Mex.) 
Cannon (D. Nev.) 
Dominick (R. Colo.) 


Against—59 
Hartke (D. Ind.) 
Hatfield (R. Ore.) 
Hughes (D. lowa) 
Inouye (D. Hawaii) 
Jackson (D. Wash.) 
Javits (R. N. Y.) 
Kennedy (D. Mass.) 
Long (D. La.) 
Magnuson (D. Wash.) 
Mansfield (D. Mont.) 
Mathias (R. Md.) 
McCarthy (D. Minn.) 
McGee (D. Wyo.) 
McGovern (D. S. D.) 
Mcintyre (D. N. H.) 
Mondale (D. Minn.) 
Montoya (D. N. Mex.) 
Moss (D. Utah) 
Muskie (D. Me.) 
Nelson (D. Wis.) 


FOR—27 
Griffin (R. Mich.) 
Gurney (R. Fla.) 
Hansen (R. Wyo.) 
Holland (D. Fla.) 
Hollings (D. S. C.) 
Jordan (D. N. C.) 
Jordan (R. Idaho) 
McClellan (D. Ark.) 
Miller (R. lowa) 


Paired—4 


Packwood (R. Oreg.) 
Pastore (D. R. 1.) 
Pell (D. R. 1. 

Percy (R. Ill.) 
Prouty (R. Vt.) 
Proxmire (D. Wisc.) 
Randolph (D. W. Va.) 
Ribicoff (D. Conn.) 
Schweiker (R. Pa.) 
Scott (R. Pa.) 

Smith (R. Me.) 
Smith (R. Ill.) 
Sparkman (D. Ala.) 
Spong (D. Va.) 
Talmadge (D. Ga.) 
Tydings (D. Md.) 
Williams (D. N. J.) 
Yarborough (D. Tex.) 
Young (D. Ohio) 


Murphy (R. Calif.) 
Pearson (R. Kan.) 
Russell (D. Ga.) 
Saxbe (R. Ohio) 
Stennis (D. Miss.) 
Thurmond (R. S. C.) 
Tower (R. Tex.) 
Williams (R. Del.) 
Young (R. N. D.) 


Baker (R. Tenn.)—For 
Hruska (R. Nebr.)—For 


Not Voting—10 
Ellender (D. La.) 
Goldwater (R. Ariz.) 
Metcalf (D. Mont.) 
Mundt (R. S. D.) 


Stevens (R. Alaska) 
Symington (D. Mo.) 
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‘SPOTLIGHT ON 
“ Lextelagan and Politics 


¢ Goldberg Won't Run : : 

Arthur Goldberg, one-time labor lawyer, Supreme Court Justice and UN representative, said in 
response to urgings of New York business and civic leaders that he would not be a candidate for 
governor or senator from that state in 1970. 


e Football Honors Nixon 

President Nixon received a gold medal from the National Football Foundation and Hall of Fame as 
an outstanding American associated with football. He was the fourth President to be so honored; 
others were Dwight D. Eisenhower, Herbert C. Hoover and John F. Kennedy. 


e Senate Favors Foundations 

The Senate voted 69 to 18 to eliminate from the tax reform bill a provision that would have 
ended the tax exemption privilege for private foundations after 40 years. Foes of the provision 
called it a "death sentence" for the foundations. 


e Pennsylvania Bans Polygraph 
Pennsylvania became the Il2th state recently to ban polygraph -- so-called "lie detector" -- tests 
as a condition of employment. 


¢ Cheap Campaigns 

Seven Senators reported to the Senate that it cost them nothing to get elected last year. 
They were: Barry Goldwater, Arizona Republican; J. W. Fulbright, Arkansas Democrat; Alan Cranston, 
California Democrat; Herman E. Talmadge, Georgia Democrat; George S. McGovern, South Dakota 
Democrat; George D. Aiken, Vermont Republican, and Robert J. Dole, Kansas Republican. 


e Astronaut Runs Again 

John H. Glenn, Jr., first American astronaut to orbit the earth, announced his candidacy for 
the Senate seat being vacated by retiring Ohio Democrat Stephen Young. Glenn ran for office once 
before but left the race when a bathtub accident damaged his hearing. 


'e Wallace Attacks Nixon : Y 

George Wallace, former governor of Alabama and a Presidential candidate last time around, 
commented recently on Vice President Spiro Agnew's outbursts: "When I was saying what Agnew's 
Saying now, Mr. Nixon said I was unfit for public office." 


e Adlai Stevenson to Run 

Adlai E. Stevenson III, Illinois state treasurer, was endorsed recently by the Illinois 
Democratic Party as its candidate for the U.S. Senate next November to fill the unexpired term 
of the late Everett M. Dirksen. The Republican candidate is yet to be selected. 


© Morton to Remain 
Rep. Rogers C.B. Morton of Maryland, bowing to. the wishes of President Nixon, said he would 
remain as Republican national chairman rather than seek a Senate seat in 1970. 


° Dodd Off the Hook 

Sen. Thomas J. Dodd (D-Conn.) was told by Attorney General John N. Mitchell that the Justice 
Department had decided there would be no criminal prosecution of the Senator for alleged viola- 
tions of the tax laws. Critics claimed it was a payoff for Dodd's support of the Haynsworth 
nomination. 


e Navy Influence 

Sen. J. W. Fulbright (D-Ark.), chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, says the 
U.S. Navy 1,086-man public relations staff has a budget ef nearly $10 million annually and 
devotes most of its time to influencing legislation. 


* Congress Returns 

The second session of the 9lst Congress will get underway January 19th. The election-year session 
of the Democratic-controlled Congress is expected to spark partisan clashes with the Nixon 
Administration. 
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@ Packaged Christmas Trees 


Marketers in Washington and Oregon have de- 
veloped a new machine for packaging Christmas 
trees, encasing 1,000 trees an hour in a cone-shaped 
wrapper of plastic mesh. 

Timbermen say the packaging makes it possible 
to keep the trees fresher and keep greenery intact 
for a longer period of time. It also will facilitate 
shipment of the trees by air. 

Faster tree harvesting methods and the packaging 
process, it is estimated, will permit setting back tree 
cutting schedules and still meet orders in the East 
and South. 


@ Super Air Cargo 


Lockheed Aircraft of California has plans for a 
super air freighter in the 1980’s that will be able to 
carry the equivalent of household goods for 33 
three-bedroom houses. 

Called the L-500, the super freighter is one reason 
why total air cargo in the free world is expected to 
reach 55 billion ton-miles by 1980. The annual 
total now is around 15 billion ton-miles. 

Reduced costs of inventory and warehousing af- 
fected by the rapid air transit are expected to offset 
higher freight charges, according to industry plan- 
ners. 


@ Truck Tonnage Surges 


Intercity motor freight tonnage last September 
increased 12 per cent over the same month in 1968 
and 6.7 per cent over the August, 1969, level, ac- 
cording to American Trucking Assns., Inc. 

All nine geographic regions reported tonnage in- 
creases in September, 1969, with most achieving 
substantial gains. A general rising trend was noted 
in all areas. 

The Middle Atlantic region showed the greatest 
gain last September at 18 per cent over the same 
month a year earlier. 


@ Wholesale Prices Jump 


Wholesale prices took the biggest jump in six 
months last November—including a 3 per cent rise 
in food—with an overall increase of six-tenths of 
1 per cent. 

The wholesale price gain in the first 11 months 
of 1969 amounted to an annual rate of just under 
5 per cent, according to the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, and nearly 6 per cent for retail prices. 

Highest wholesale price gains were reported in 
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eggs, up nearly 23 per cent, and vegetables, up 34 
per cent. 


@ Piggyback Growth Slows 


The Wall Street Journal reports that piggyback 
growth is slowing as seen by an increase of less than 
1 per cent last year from 1968’s 1.3 million carloads. 
Previous year-to-year gains exceeded 10 per cent. 

Several reasons for the piggyback slowdown are 
cited. A few railroads have been selecting only the 
most profitable haulage and rejecting the rest. Some 
lightly-used piggyback terminals have been closed. 

Another reason is that long-haul truck rates are 
a better bargain now than piggyback shipments to 
congested cities where local costs of hauling trail- 
ers to and from terminals have soared. 


@ Passenger Trains Drop 


Railroads experienced a long-haul passenger drop 
of 20 per cent in 1968. Slightly less than 300 mil- 
lion travelers—one-third the number carried in 1944 
—traveled by passenger train in 1968. 

In 1948 there were 6,223 sleeping cars and 1,730 
dining cars on the rails. Twenty years later the 
totals were 1,037 and 627 respectively. In 1929 
there were 20,000 passenger trains and now there 
are fewer than 500. 

Only 1 per cent of today’s long-distance travelers 
go by train. 


@ Nursing Home Jobs 


Employment in nursing homes has more than 
doubled during the past decade, according to a 
Labor Department survey, with job totals increas- 
ing to an estimated 480,000 in 1969. 

The survey found that 25,000 jobs remain un- 
filled in the industry. Most in demand are licensed 
practical nurses, professional nurses and dieticians. 
The largest number of vacancies are in nurse aide 
and orderly work. 

Altogether, nursing homes now number about 
21,000 in the United States—a 25 per cent increase 
since 1960. Beds in the facilities are nearing the 
one million mark, almost double the 1960 total. 


@ Parking Costs 


The cost of parking a car in major cities is zoom- 
ing upward because of increased numbers of autos 
and higher land values. 

Daily parking charges in New York City, for 
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example, now range as high as $165 a month for 
the more conveniently located garages and between 
$60 and $100 for the less expensive places. 

Even though the United States is a nation on 
wheels, the average auto is still inoperative an esti- 
mated 95 per cent of the time. 


@ Business Activity Drops 


A government index of business activity designed 
to identify broad shifts in the economy registered 
its sharpest decline of 1969 in November, according 
to the Commerce Department. 

The index of business indicators fell six-tenths of 
1 per cent in November. It was the second straight 
month that the index dropped since a 1.3 per cent 
increase last September. 


@ 'Freeze' Advocated 


President Nixon was urged by one of the chief 
financial advisers of the Kennedy Administration to 
“freeze” all prices, wages and dividends for six 
months to combat inflation. 

Robert V. Roosa, now a banker, said recently 
that the “initial shock effect of such a Presidential 
request might in itself begin to tranquilize the in- 
flationary psychosis.” 

Roosa made the proposal at a joint meeting of 
the American Economic Association and the Ameri- 
can Finance Association. 


@ Manpower Forecast 


Dr. Seymour Wolfbein, first head of the govern- 
ment’s Manpower program, predicted recently that 
the 1975 labor force will total 90,000,000—an in- 
crease of 9 per cent over the current total. 

Wolfbein, now dean of Temple University’s school 
of business administration, further expects that the 
labor force in the United States will total 100,- 
000,000 by 1980. 

The number of workers aged 25 to 34 will total 
nearly 9,000,000 by 1975 compared with a million 
fewer workers aged 35 to 44 at the same time. 


@ Training Success 


A 3-year-old experimental program at Oak Ridge, 
Tenn., has resulted in untrained workers increasing 
their earning capacity by an average of two-thirds in 
six months. 

The Training and Technology project sponsored 
by the Labor Department’s Manpower Administra- 
tion has been carried out among unemployed or par- 
tially employed individuals who previously held only 
menial jobs. 

Before training, the workers averaged $3,577 a 
year. On their first jobs after training, they averaged 
$5,928 a year. More than 800 have been trained 
and 95 per cent are still employed. 


@ Government Strikes 


Work stoppages by government workers jumped 
from 42 in 1965 to 254 in 1968, according to the 
Labor Department. 


Stoppages in the public sector increased more 
than three times as much in 1966 as in the preced- 
ing year, moved up another 27 per cent in 1967, 
and advanced 40 per cent in 1968. 

Disputes on wage and fringe benefit changes ac- 
counted for 61 per cent of the government stoppages 
in the 1966-68 period. The second most frequent 
cause of strikes was union security and organization. 


@ Job Guidance 


The Labor Department’s Manpower Administra- 
tion has new publications providing job information 
for young people entering the work force for the 
first time. 

Aimed at the new job seeker, “Do You Want a 
Job?” outlines government services available in 
choosing, getting and keeping a job. A handbook, 
“Job Guide for Young Workers,” describes occu- 
pations and prospects of employment. 

The publications cost 10 cents and $1.50 respec- 
tively and can be obtained from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 20402. 


@ Another Wallop 


The Federal Housing Administration and the Vet- 
erans Administration announced after Christmas that 
interest rates on government-backed mortgages 
would be increased from 7.5 per cent to a record 
8.5 per cent. 

The hike was scheduled to go into effect this 
January 5th. The increase means a big jump in 
monthly payments for new buyers of homes. 

For example, the cost of buying a $25,000 home 
on a 30-year government loan went up $6,210 as a 
result of the authorization of interest boost. 


@ Economists Disagree 


Economists are locking horns more sharply than 
ever in recent weeks about the economic outlook for 
the United States this year. 

Just recently Dr. Pierre A. Rinfret forecast con- 
tinued business expansion and further inflation—but 
William H. Chartener, a former Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce for Economic Affairs, predicted a 
mini-recession. 

The only thing Rinfret and Chartener agreed on 
was that the upward trend of prices will not slow 
much this year. 


@ Highway Budget Trimmed 


The original budget request of $4.5 billion for 
federal aid construction expenses from the Highway 
Trust Fund was trimmed by $110 million in the 
Appropriations Bill. 

A request of $50 million for the community high- 
way safety program was cut to $30 million after 
some congressmen expressed concern that the 50-50 
federal-state program was being administered im- 
properly. 
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December 1, 1969 
Mr. Frank E. Fitzsimmons 
Dear Sir & Brother: 


Just a few lines to thank you and the 
International Brotherhood for making it 
possible for me to attend the Labor Insti- 
tute for two rewarding weeks. 
Being a new officer, I really appreciated 
the opportunity to attend classes where I re- 
ceived knowledge which will be of great help 
to me in the future workings of our Union. 
Assuring you that I will profit greatly and 
hoping to be able to attend further classes, 
I remain, 
Fraternally, 
WILLIAM FEENEY 
Business Agent 

WF /evb 


November 14, 1969 


International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters 


Dear Sir & Brother: 


Just a personal note to express my thanks 
and gratitude for having made it possible 
for me to attend the first class at the I.B.T. 
Labor Institute at the Everglades, Miami, 
Florida. 

Ken Silvers did everything in his power to 
make our stay as pleasant as possible; the 
facilities and food were very good, the 
weather not so good. 

Educational Director William Goode did 
an exceptional job in selecting instructors 
Frank Lyons, Arthur Matten, William Willis, 
Jr., Gerald Lazarowitz, and Harry Lee. Each 
did an outstanding job of adjusting the cur- 
riculum to fit the needs and level of experi- 
ence of the students (this varied as you 
probably have been informed, and made 
teaching this first group most difficult). 

Despite any reports you may receive to 
the contrary from other sources, I feel that 
I personally learned more about labor man- 
agement than I had hoped for or than the 
Institute may get credit for. 

I also met and exchanged ideas with a 
great group of Teamsters and I now have 
friends in every Teamster Conference who 
better understand my problems as I now do 
theirs. 

I had the privilege of expressing my 
gratitude to General Vice President Fitz- 
simmons at the graduation banquet Friday, 
November 7, 1969, and would consider it 
an honor to be asked to reattend after the 
courses are revised and upgraded. 

With best wishes for the continued success 
for the Institute I remain: 

Fraternally yours, 
JAMES W. RAKOWSKI 
Business Representative 
Local 330 
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November 24, 1969 
Mr. Frank E. Fitzsimmons 


Dear Sir & Brother: 


I have just returned from the Teamster 
Labor Institute in Miami, Florida, and could 
not let this experience pass without convey- 
ing to you my thoughts concerning this 
institution. 

My two weeks were very happy and en- 
lightening, and I believe a very profitable 
period in my life as a Business Agent of 
Local 89. From the very beginning at 8:00 
A.M. Monday, November 10, 1969 through 
Friday, 12 noon November 22, 1969, there 
was never a dull or disinteresting moment. 

I must say that I was pleasantly surprised 
at the integrity, dedication, sincerity and 
ability of the entire staff. The ability to 
assemble such astute and qualified staff in 
the beginning of an endeavor such as this is 
to be highly commended. The voices convey- 
ing the teachings and knowledge of Bill 
Goode, Bill Willis, Frank Lyons, Art Matten, 
Harry Lee, Jerry Lazarowitz and George 
Deitsman will be with me for a long time 
to come. The excellent administrative ability 
of Ken Silvers and his office staff will not 
soon be forgotten by me. 

In my opinion, this school will contribute 
greatly to solving the problem of labor and 
the oppressed element of our society in this 
complex and changing but unbalanced sys- 
tem of today. You’re to be complimented in 
establishing this institution. The International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters will continue to 
be the most powerful and most respected 
organization in the world under your guid- 
ance and leadership. 

Again I want to thank you and the en- 
tire Executive Board for allowing me this 
opportunity to better equip myself to be of 
more service to Local 89 and to the Team- 
sters in general. 

Fraternally, 
MARCUS JUDD 
Asst. Business Agent 


November 12, 1969 
Mr. Frank E,. Fitzsimmons 


Dear Sir & Brother: 

Teamsters Joint Council 
delegates in attendance during the first 
session of the Teamster Labor Institute. 
Having just completed their course of study, 
the delegates have expressed to me a great 
deal of enthusiasm over the instructors, 
curriculum and the overall benefits they 
feel they have obtained. 

The importance of this Institute cannot be 
underestimated for it supplies a means of 
updating our skills and knowledge in the 
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ever changing field of Labor Relations. 
May we of Joint Council No. 53 take this 
opportunity to congratulate you on your 
foresight in beginning this much needed 
course of study. 
With kindest personal regards, I remain, 
Fraternally yours, 
EDWARD NANGLE 
President 
EN:tt 


November 13, 1969 
Mr. Frank E. Fitzsimmons 


Dear Sir: 

I had the good fortune of attending the 
Teamsters’ Institute. May I thank you and 
all others who created this success. The 
curriculum is relevant to today’s world, and 
my members consider my attending your 
school a step in their direction. 


Fraternally yours, 

LOCAL UNION NO. 379 

Vincent P. Miller 

Business Representative 
VPM:cem 


November 25, 1969 
Mr. Frank E. Fitzsimmons 


Dear Sir & Brother: 

We have just returned from the Teamsters 
Labor Institute in Miami Beach and we 
want to thank you for the opportunity 
which you have given us. Both of us were 
elected to office effective as of last January 
1 and we can assure you that the course of 
instruction which we received will be ex- 
tremely helpful to us in the years to come. 

With best wishes, 

Fraternally yours, 
GEORGE COOPER 
Business Representative 
LANZO JUSTICE 
Business Representative 
GTC/LLJ/WTO/ms 
tdu 100 


December 19, 1969 
Mr. Frank E, Fitzsimmons 


Dear Sir & Brother: 

On December 12, 1969, I completed two 
weeks at the Teamsters’ Labor Institute in 
Miami and I want to tell you that it was a 
most worthwhile experience. 

I went to the TLI as a duty, expecting 
to be bored and expecting to hear nothing 
new particularly in view of the fact that I 
am this month completing 24 years as a 
business agent for this local union, I am not 
given to exaggeration and I am not given 
to flattery, but I want you to know that 
these were ten fascinating days. The staff at 
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the Institute is far more than competent, 
they are exciting and each day passed with 
unbelievable rapidity. 

As I said above, I went to the TLI for 
the purpose of fulfilling an obligation. I 
came away enthusiastic and ready to go 
again anytime. 

I thank you for this opportunity. 

Fraternally yours, 
EARL G. QUIGLEY 
Business Representative 
EGQ/WTO/ms 
tdul00 
cc: Mr, Kenneth Silvers, Teamsters Labor 
Institute 


November 25, 1969 


Mr. Frank E. Fitzsimmons 


Dear Sir & Brother: 

I can speak nothing but praise for the 
Labor Institute from which I have just 
returned. 

My two weeks gave me a new insight 
in Labor and a knowledge of how to use 
the information received. 

This aspect of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters is certainly in keeping 
with the advancement of Labor in the I.B.T. 
and I hope for its continued success. 

Many thanks to you and the International 
Brotherhood for the opportunity of attend- 
ing. 

Fraternally, 

JAMES SHISSLER 

Vice President and 

Business Agent 
JS/evb 


November 11, 1969 


Mr. Frank E. Fitzsimmons 


Dear Sir & Brother: 


I have just finished attending the two-week 
Labor Institute in Miami, Florida, and I 
want to tell you that I think that the school 
is something that should be appreciated by 
every member of the International Union. It 
is my personal opinion that anyone, both 
those who have worked for the Union for 
several years and those who are just starting 
to work, if they have a desire to learn can 
gain quite a bit of knowledge by merely 
sitting in the sessions of the school in Miami. 

I do not want to make comment. I was 
one of the first class. In advance I knew 
that there was a school and that it would be 
for two weeks. I reported to Miami on 
Sunday afternoon and then found out there 
was no choice of classes and that school 
started at 9:00 in the morning. We stayed in 
class all day until around 4:30. There are 
no night classes, and everyone goes through 
every class the school has. There are no 
classes on Saturday and Sunday, so we spent 
the Saturday and Sunday having made no 
plans with very little to do. 


It is my opinion that if a brochure, letter 
or some sort of communication could be 
given to the ones who are going to attend 
the school before they leave home outlining 
how the school operates, the hours that they 
will be in session and the times they would 
have on their own, that they would probably 
take their golf clubs or plan a fishing trip, 
or if they live not too far from Miami plan 
to go home on the weekend. In so doing I 
believe they would all be better satisfied; 
and if they were more satisfied, I believe 
they would get more out of the school. 

Some of the classes are designed to reach 
the new officer or business agent; and as 
such don’t mean a lot to a person who has 
already worked 20 to 30 years. On the other 
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hand, some of the courses, such as Eco- 
nomics and Communications, are such that 
I believe anyone can gain quite a bit of 
knowledge by simply being in class and par- 
ticipating. The classes on Political Action are 
planned so that most anyone of any length 
of service can learn quite a bit if they desire. 


Also, if the courses could be somewhat 
selective so that the officers or agents who 
have several years experience could take 
only courses that would be beneficial to 
them but not have to sit through a class 
such as Parliamentary Procedure or a Local 
Union Meeting and leave those types of 
classes for the new officer and agent, it is 
my belief that the school would be more 
beneficial to everyone. 


I certainly appreciated the opportunity of 
being one of the members of this Interna- 
tional Union who was able to take the 
courses offered. 


Fraternally yours, 
M. RALPH DIXON 
General Organizer 
MRD/c 
cc: Vice President Miller 


November 26, 1969 


Mr. Frank E. Fitzsimmons 
Dear Sir & Brother: 


I attended the I.B.T. Labor Institute at 
Miami, Florida, from November 10th 
through November 21st which I felt was 
very worthwhile. 


I feel the instructors at the school did 
an outstanding job in the short time they 
had to work with the class. 


I believe it is one of the most outstanding 
movements that the International Union can 
do to help the local officers and agents in 
their daily tasks. 

I want to thank the International Union 
for giving me the opportunity to attend the 
school and further thank the International 
Union for the accommodations made avail- 


Roger Keller (center), a member of Teamster Local 574 in Cape Girardeau, 


able to me. 

I am looking forward to taking another 
course if it is offered by the International 
Union. 


Fraternally yours, 
SYLVAN E. HUBRIG 
Business Representative 
and President 

SEH: ih 


November 13th 1969 
Mr. Frank E, Fitzsimmons 


Dear Sir & Brother: 


On November 7, 1969, I completed two 
weeks in the first class of the Teamsters 
Labor Institute in Miami, Florida and in 
this letter I am taking the opportunity of 
expressing to you my feeling on this matter. 

I know of no other way to express myself 
on the school but to say that it is a great 
experience for each individual who partici- 
pates, a great thing for our International 
Union as a whole and particularly the 
membership who will reap the benefits in the 
long run. I am sure that everyone, as I, 
came from the school with a broader vision 
and ideas that will help us individually and 
collectively. 

Some of the subjects need to be strength- 
ened a little but other than that I want to 
say that the professors you selected are real 
professionals, did an excellent job and will 
improve on that as each class passes. 

The only thing I was disappointed in was 
that there was not a class on “organizing” 
and that I was not able to dwell more in 
the areas where I have more need. 

I will close by saying again that it surely 
is a great thing and I personally thank you 
for making it a reality and for the privilege 
of attending. 


With best wishes I am 
Fraternally yours, 


THOMAS NULL 
Southern Conference 
Organizer 


Mo., retired recently after 21 years as a driver for Commercial Transport, Inc. 
Fellow employees threw a party for him and gave him the gift of a shotgun. 
With Keller are Finis Otuland and Mrs. Keller. 
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WHAT'S 
NEW? 


Hydraulic Lift for Pickups 


A well known producer of hy- 
draulic lift products is offering a new 
line of hydraulic door lifts for pickup 
trucks for the general market. The 
pickup model comes in two sizes and 
can be installed in any model pickup. 

The hydraulic unit is a self con- 
tained component completely as- 
sembled and ready for installation 
powered by the truck battery. The 
unit is controlled by means of a lever 
at the rear of the pickup body. 


Electric Scissors 


A novelty item of interest to house- 
wives and industry alike, the electric 
scissors pictured above operate with 
fingertip control according to the 
manufacturer. The cutting edges fea- 
ture precision ground hard steel guar- 
anteed not to rust or tarnish and a 
marproof guide to assure protection of 
work surfaces. The scissors are de- 
signed to fit either right or left handed 
cutters and are guaranteed to cut 
through all types of materials includ- 
ing: oilcloth, wool, silk, paper and 
upholstery fabrics. 
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Specialized Tool 


A New York Teamster member has 
perfected a specialized tool operating 
on the same principle as the screw- 
driver for fastening nuts and bolts. 


According to the producer, the tool 
can be made in any specified length 
and in any fractional sized hexagon 
for various specialized jobs in elec- 
tronics, automotive mechanics, etc. 


When using the tool, the operator 
twists the handle to lock the screw or 
nut into the end of the receiver. After 
fastening the desired part, a reverse 
twist frees the hardware from the re- 
ceiving end of the tool. 


@ 
Pocket Boots 


i 


The lightweight stretch boots pic- 
tured above feature pocket-sized port- 
ability and tough ridged soling of pure 
gum rubber construction. The manu- 
facturer states that the boots fold to 
pocket size when not in use and can 
be put on over any style shoe with a 
minimum of effort. 


® 
Hydraulic Tester 


Engineered to accurately measure 
oil flow, pressure and temperature, 
a new hydraulic tester can eliminate 


guesswork and unnecessary disassem- 
bly and downtime by isolating faulty 
components in both open and closed 
hydraulic circuits. This model retains 
the proven features of earlier units and 
adds the desirable portability not found 
in other models. 

The accuracy of the tester is as- 
sured by a unique positive displace- 
ment method of measuring oil and 
temperature flow. 


Air Power Steering 


Although this air-powered power 
steering device has been on the market 
for the past twenty years, as a sys- 
tem, it has not been generally adopted 
and for this reason it can be consid- 
ered a relatively new product. 

This system replaces the hydraulic 
steering system employed in heavy 
duty vehicles with seven simple parts 
and, according to the manufacturer, 
provides smoother, safer and more re- 
sponsive steering in both emergency 
and everyday driving situations. 

The manufacturer offers these ad- 
vantages of air steering to hydraulic 
systems. The air system does not drain 
engine horsepower as does the hy- 
draulic system. The air system taps 
its source of power from a supply al- 
ready maintained in the air reserves 
completely bypassing the engine. The 
air reserves are only used when the 
driver turns the wheel sufficiently to 
make the system operative. 

In emergency situations, the air sys- 
tem provides a vehicle with greater 
control and involves fewer mechan- 
ical parts likely to give out under ad- 
verse conditions. 

It also reduces the amount of driver 
fatigue because of reduced strain, ac- 
cording to the producer. 


WHAT’S NEW endeavors to keép 
our readers informed of late de- 
velopments in fields in which they 
are interested. Since it is the 
policy of THE INTERNATION- 
AL TEAMSTER not to advertise 
any product, trade names and 


manufacturers are omitted. Inter- 
ested readers can obtain names of 
writing THE 


manufacturers by 
INTERNATIONAL TEAMSTER, 
810 Rhode Island Ave., N. E., 
Washington, D. C. 20018. 

A report on new products and 
processes on this page in no way 
constitutes an endorsement or rec- 
ommendation. All performance 
claims are based on statements by 
the manufacturer. 
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LAUGH LOAD 


“It’s a mixed marriage. He’s management, she’s 
union.” 


“Changing party affiliations was easy, but getting 
those bumper stickers off is something else.” 


“Sold, to the lady who said, ‘Glub.’ ”’ 


z 


Hard to Swallow 


“Once when I was in the Navy,” began the blow- 
hard, “I was torpedoed and spent two weeks living 
on one can of sardines.” 

“Jiminy!” exclaimed a youth in the group, “weren’t 
you afraid of falling off?” 


Take It With You 


When the six most prominent bankers in a small 
town were invited to the reading of the will of the 
town’s most notorious deadbeat, they all reluctantly 
showed up. As each man’s name was read they began 
to think that the deadbeat had finally agreed to clean 
up his debts to them but this was not the case as the 
lawyer read on: “I would like these six men to be 
pallbearers at my funeral. They have been such won- 
derful creditors that I would like them to carry me 
to my grave.” 


Do Unto Others 


As the packed rush hour subway began to pull 
away, a heavy-set man pushed his way through the 
crowd and seated himself next to a kindly-looking 
little lady. After making himself comfortable, the 
man pulled an evil smelling cigar from his pocket 
and ignoring the “no smoking” sign on the wall 
began to light up. 

“Don’t mind if I smoke, do you ma’am?” 

“No, not a bit,” she replied, “if you don’t mind 
me getting sick.” 


Keeping Cool 


The flight instructor at a Naval flight school had 
just taken off with his first pupil. As he noticed that 
the engines were not working properly, he remem- 
bered that one of the first things he had been taught 
was to never alarm the pupil. He calmly spoke to 
the pupil through his intercom as he reached for the 
ejection button, “the engines are about to give out, 
but don’t worry about a thing, I’m going for help.” 


You Can't Win 


“Hi George, the lodge is having a raffle for a 
poor widow. Would you want to buy a chance?” 


“Oh no thanks Fred. Even if I won, my wife 
wouldn’t let me keep her.” 
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Teamster Jailed 
For 
Strike Support 


Milk Wagon official receives 
jail term after supporting 
strike of waitresses 


Steve Sumner, an executive 
member of the Milk Wagon 
Drivers local in Chicago has 
been sentenced to ninety days 
in jail for contempt of court. 
He was cited for contempt of 
court after giving support and 
aid to a strike of waitresses 
against a Chicago concern. 


We can’t help but wonder 
over the administration of jus- 
tice when a fine man such as 
Steve can be cited for break- 
ing an unjust law. He is one 
man who is willing to do all 
in his power to help not only 
his own International Union, 
but any union in need. 


We admire any man willing 
to risk public ostracism and 
even a jail term for something 
he feels will contribute to jus- 
tice. The irony that such a man 
should be branded a criminal 
for this kind of action while 
the criminal employer goes 
free is beyond comprehension. 
Steve Sumner is sixty-three 
years old and rigid in his be- 
lief that if some men suffer 
because of injustice, the bur- 
den is on the rest of us to do 
all in our power to fight that 
injustice, 

Sa 

Correspondents writing mat- 
ter for the magazine should 
write on one side of paper only 
and separate from all other 
business. Address all commu- 
nications to International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Stablemen and Helpers, 
Daniel J. Tobin, President and 
Editor, Room 211, 222 E. Mich- 
igan St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Number 1 


Auto Fatalities Increase In Major Cities 


The automobile seems to be here to stay and surveys con- 
ducted in many of our major cities indicate that automobile 
accidents are gradually becoming more frequent than accidents 
involving other types of vehicles. Here, a motorist is ordered to 
keep his speed down in the residential streets of New York City. 


St. Louis Dairy Firm 


Agrees to Union Shop 
After Three-year Fight 


§HE largest dairy firm in St. Louis has just signed up a 
shop agreement with our local union of Milk Wagon 
Drivers in that city. A fight was on from August 1, 
: 1916, to August 1, 1919. In 1916 the men went on 
strike, and this company, being one of the richest dairies in St. 
Louis, fought the union until they were practically running a 
normal business. First they hired strike-breakers at an enormous 
expense. A great deal of trouble existed as a result of their 
hiring strike-breakers, so finally they let the strike-breakers 
go one at a time, and began hiring new men from the country 
districts or from other cities, who became first-class milk men 
after a little experience. The union officers then secretly orga- 
nized those men and pulled them out a second time. The 
officers of the company threw up their hands and said: “We 
never again want to fight the union; come up and we will 
sign,” and they did sign a union shop agreement and all the 


trouble and turmoil that existed there for nearly three years 
is now over and the company is working hand in hand with 
the union, and we trust this condition will continue indefinitely. 
SR REE TS AR RS OR ORE 


Twenty-three children were 
killed by vehicular traffic in 
New York City during the 
month of November, according 
to the report of the National 
Highways Protective Society 
recently made public. 

The report shows that while 
trolley and wagon fatalities de- 
creased over the same month, 
automobile fatalities have in- 
creased nearly 50 _ percent. 
During the same month. last 
year automobiles and motor- 
cycles killed twenty-two per- 
sons in this city, of whom eight 
were children. In November 
of 1912, fifteen persons, of 
whom eight were children, 
were killed. Trolleys killed 
three children and five adults 
last month, while wagons killed 
twelve children and six adults. 


Auto Thefts 
Also Rise 


Automobile stealing in our 
country is becoming more prev- 
alent every day. The average 
young man in large cities seems 
to think nothing of stealing a 
machine. For one machine 
stolen in London or Paris there 
is an average of one hundred 
machines stolen each day in 
the large cities and towns of 
this country, with a complete 
loss of 50 per cent of this 
amount. In talking the matter 
over with police authorities in 
the cities in Holland, they told 
me that they very rarely had it 
brought to their attention that 
an automobile was stolen in 
Amsterdam, Rotterdam or the 
other cities in Holland. In Paris 
the chief of police told me that 
it was considered a very serious 
offense and that they did not 
average, in Paris, more than 
one or two cars a month. 


Dont Turn A 
Winter Wonderland 


Into Tragedy 
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LABOR’S PLACE IN HISTORY 


RECOMMENDATIONS of the National Violence Commission announced recently sound almost as 
though the 13-member commission studied carefully the prescription for our country’s ills offered by 
the founding conference of the Alliance for Labor Action. 

In a nutshell, the commission headed by Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower, said the United States must shift 
its concentration on war, a booming economy and the conquest of space to providing better homes, 
jobs, education and income for its citizens. 

Applauded for its unexpected conclusions, the report by the commission urged the government to 
spend an extra $20 billion annually on domestic needs neglected so long that resulting violence was 
“dividing our people into armed camps.” 

The report emphasized: 

“While serious external dangers remain, the graver threats today are internal: Haphazard urbaniza- 
tion, racial discrimination, disfiguring of the environment, unprecedented interdependence, the disloca- 
tion of human identity and motivation created by an affluent society—all resulting in a rising tide of 
individual and group violence.” 

Formally known as the National Commission on the Causes and Prevention of Violence, the panel 
was created 20 months ago by then President Lyndon B. Johnson. Altogether, 81 recommendations 
were offered. Dr. Eisenhower said a major conclusion was pointing out “the dual need of expanding 
the criminal justice system while tackling the basic social conditions in which crime breeds.” 

Specifically, it was urged that the goal of the 1968 Housing Act—a decent home for every American 
within a decade—be met. Also, useful jobs “at a reasonable wage for all able to work” must be pro- 
vided. Further needs included better educational opportunity for all and action on a minimum income 
plan for needy families. 

Once the U.S. gets out of Vietnam, said the commission, annual general welfare spending should 
be increased by about $20 billion initially. It was pointed out that defense and foreign affairs, the 
economy and space now devour more than two-thirds of all federal spending and about 50 per cent 
of federal, state and local expenditures combined. 

This concentration, said the commission, has left the nation “with an enormous deficit of unmet 
social needs and deeply felt social injustices.” As a result, domestic violence is at “alarmingly high 
levels.” 

It is both rewarding and reassuring that such a report happened to reflect the views, by and large, 
of the ALA. For it means that the commission—which made a very wide-ranging study of the prob- 
lem before it—must have received similarly indelible impressions from many other organizations and 
individuals. 

By the act of making its views known, the Alliance for Labor Action helped to make a contribution 
in this area, It is proof anew that progress comes in action after thought. 

Now the second step must be taken. 


National 


Labor News Wrapup 
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WASHINGTON, D.C.—-In the pruning that President Nixon's aides have done on budget proposals, 
Labor Secretary George Shultz lost all hope for an increase in money for enforcement of the 
minimum wage law. 


UNDATED—Umpires in the American League voted 24 to 2. in favor of representation by the 
Association of National Baseball League Umpires in a recent National Labor Relations Board 
election. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—-Anthony gz DeAndrade, president of the International Printing Pressmen and 
Assistants Union of North America AFL-CIO, died of a heart attack recently. The 75-year-old 
DeAndrade had served as president of the 126,000-member union since 1959. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF .—-The strike-lockout at the Los Angeles Herald-Examiner has moved into its 
third year, making it one of the longest newspaper strikes in history and the longest ever 
conducted by the American Newspaper Guild AFL-CIO. 


UNDATED——"The Molly Maguires," a new motion picture soon to be released, is a story about the 
labor movement in Pennsylvania following the Civil War. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—-New unemployment claims increased from 84,290 to 429,000 in the first 10 
days of 1970. The total was 91,900 above the comparable period in 1969. : 


NEW YORK CITY—Charles Feinstein is the newly-elected president of the Leather Goods, Plastics 
& Novelty Workers following a special 1-day convention. He formerly was a vice president of the 
union. 


CLEVELAND, 0.—-A physician noted as an authority on the process of aging, claims people no 
longer become old nowadays until they have reached 75 years of age. 


CLEVELAND, 0.—Thomas E. Boyle, president of the International Chemical Workers Union, recently 
called on the Ohio Air Pollution Control Board to strengthen the state's pollution standards. 


UNDATED—-A report on migratory farm labor by a special committee of the National Planning Assn., 
began with this opening statement: "The misery of America's migrant farm workers continues as a 
reproach to the nation. Their work is hard, their living conditions miserable and their pay 
poor." : 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—-The number of persons active in the farm labor force has declined consid- 
erably. There was a 3 per cent overall drop between 1968 and 1969. Since 1967 there has been an 
8 per cent decline in farm labor. 


NEW YORK CITY—General Electric is beginning to suffer from the effects of its lengthy strike 
as its stockpile of products is about exhausted and only minimal production is coming out of its 


plants. 


PITTSBURGH, PA.—-The United Steelworkers Union presented its first "human potential" award to 
Hubert H. Humphrey, former Vice President, for his support of civil rights, the Peace Corps and 
other causes. 


UNDATED—-Two hundred Labor Department investigators are probing the election of United Mine 
Workers national officers last December at the order of Sen. John McClellan, chairman of the 
Senate Permanent Investigations Subcommittee. . 
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General Executive Board Holds Quarterly Meeting 5 
Restructures International trade divisions 

Construction Division Policy Committee Meets 7 
Discusses contracts, jurisdiction, housing 

Freight Negotiators Gather in Washington, D.C. 9 
Talks begin in earnest on master agreement 

Alliance for Labor Action Gains Two Victories 10 
Action pending on a third big election 

Hospital Complex Planned by St. Louis Local 14 


35-million-dollar project for 800 beds 
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Salter Brothers 
Retire in Denver 


Francis H. (Bud) Salter and his brother, John, 
long active in the construction division of the Teams- 
ters Union, have retired as president and secretary- 
treasurer respectively of Teamster Local 13 in Den- 
ver, Colo. 

A third brother, however, remains on the job. 
He is Jim W. Salter, who succeeded to the job of 
secretary-treasurer. 

Bud Salter first joined the Teamsters Union in 
1936 and became a business agent shortly after- 
ward. He was elected president in 1943 and held 
the job until his retirement. During the years he 
also served two terms as head of Joint Council 54 
and four terms as an officer of the Denver Building 
Trades Council. 

John Salter also joined the union in 1936, became 
a business agent in 1939, and was elected secretary- 
treasurer in 1943, serving in that capacity until retire- 
ment. 


FIELD 


Oregon Milkman 
Calls It ‘Quits’ 


Ed Kiser, a member of Teamster Local 305 in 
Portland, Ore., has decided to retire from his job 
as a retail dairy driver for Mayflower Farms. 

Kiser, who drove a horse-and-buggy route for 
his father’s dairy when he was nine years old, esti- 
mated he had delivered 10 million quarts of milk in 
the past 56 years. 


Philadelphia Member 
Again Legion Leader 


Francis V. Bovio, a member of Teamster Local 
470 in Philadelphia, Pa., recently was installed as 
commander of American Legion Post No. 921 for 
the third successive year. 

John P. Connor, Sr., of Teamster Local 312 in 
Chester, Pa., was reelected senior vice-commander 
of the same Legion post—also for the third con- 
secutive year. 

Bovio drives for Scott Bros., and Connor drives 
for Matlack, Inc. 


Michigan Police 
Commend Teamster Baltimore Officer 


Retires from Job 


Gary Anderson, a member of Teamster Local 
337 in Detroit, Mich., recently was commended by 
the Michigan State Police Department for his 
quick action at the scene of an accident. 


Anderson, a driver for Allied Foods, was on a 
return trip from Saginaw when he stopped for a 
lunch break at a rest area. A car, apparently out of 
control, came in erratically and knocked down two 
barricades. 


Anderson went immediately to the assistance of 
the driver who was gasping. Checking the man for 
signs of some chronic illness, Anderson then applied 
mouth-to-mouth resuscitation. Moments later, a state 
trooper joined the Teamster and the two continued 
the resuscitation and also gave heart massage during 
a 20-minute period. 

They kept the accident victim alive until an 
ambulance arrived to provide medical help. 


Henry J. Twitchin retired recently as president 
of Teamster Local 311 in Baltimore, Md., and was 
honored with a testimonial dinner. 

A truck driver for more than 40 years, Twitchin 
became an organizer for Teamster Joint Council 62 
in Baltimore shortly after World War II, and later 
worked as a trustee for Teamster Local 9 at An- 
napolis, Md. 

He later became president of Teamster Local 303 
and held the same office when 303 and Local 311 
merged. 


Local 533 Member 
Gets State Award 


Veldon J. Holt, a member of Teamster Local 533 
in Sparks, Nev., recently was named Nevada’s “driver 
of the year.” 

An employee of Wells Cargo, Inc., since 1946 


when he first joined Local 533, Holt has a record 
of 3.5 million miles without a chargeable accident. 


Teamster Named 
Minnesota’s Best 


Marvin C. Hansen, a member of Teamster Local Niorristown Member 
975 in St. Paul, Minn., recently was named the Elected VFW Officer 


“driver of the year” by the Minnesota Motor Trans- 
port Assn. Hugh D. Womack, a member of Teamster Local 

Hansen, a driver for Indian Head Truck Lines 384 of Norristown, Pa., recently was elected com- 
the past 26 years, has an accident-free record of 1.5 mander of VEW Post No. 3398 of Willow Grove, 


million miles. Pa. 
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Message of the General Vice President 


WHEN THIS ISSUE of the magazine reaches 
you, the International Union will be deeply en- 
gaged in negotiations for renewal of the National 
Master Freight Negotiations and its various sup- 
plements. 

We entered these important negotiations at a 
time when the national economy is badly out of 
balance. During the last year alone—from Janu- 
ary 1, 1969, to December 31, 1969, the cost-of- 
living index jumped 6.1 per cent. 

Inflation is rampant in the country. Cheap 
money is the concern of all, although there is a 
wide difference of opinion on how to curb the 
inflationary spiral. 

Just this last week, two discouraging develop- 
ments on the economic front occurred. First, the 
Labor Department reported that the wholesale 
price index, led by the large increases for proc- 
essed foods, rose seven-tenths of a per cent in 
January. This indicates the strong prospect of 
a continued rise in the nation’s worst inflationary 
surge in 20 years. 

Secondly, one of the major steel producers uni- 
laterally increased the price of steel used in autos 
and major appliances, an action which will only 
result in increased prices for products made from 
that steel. 

Insidious and unpublicized influences are at 
work daily in the market place where the work- 
ing man and woman must purchase necessities of 
life. Manufacturers arbitrarily raise prices. Each 
time the housewife goes to the supermarket, she 
finds prices increased on first this item and then 
another. When she reaches the checkout counter, 
she finds that her cost of living increases with 
each shopping trip. 

We in organized labor do not enjoy the luxury 


The Realities of Life 


of unilateral wage increases, nor do we enjoy 
those insidious devices available to industry and 
commerce. 

We enter negotiations, as in the case of the 
National Master Freight Agreement, once every 
three years. We negotiate under the watchful eye 
of the press, radio, and TV, and under the scru- 
tiny of the White House and the federal Congress. 

And, with all perplexed about what to do to 
curb inflation, many arbitrarily seek to make labor 
the scapegoat. 

We don’t accept that premise. Our members 
know what it costs to eat, clothe and house a fam- 
ily, what it takes to educate children, and what 
they need to live in retirement. We also know that 
what we negotiate today, we will have to live with 
for three years, regardless of what happens in the 
market place until we bargain again. 

So, we do not play a percentage game in nego- 
tiations. We do not sit down to negotiations with 
a faint heart. Our purpose only is to seek what 
we know our members need to survive economi- 
cally and those contract refinements which make 
the job secure and dignified. 

It is from that posture and in that atmosphere 
that we enter these negotiations. We know our 
purpose and we know our goals. Both are predi- 
cated upon the realities of life. 


Loh GB 


The International Teamster 


Teamster general 
executive board in 
session at _ its 
regular quarterly 
meeting held last 
month in Miami 
Beach, Florida. 
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EB Restructures 
Trade Divisions 


THE GENERAL executive board of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters held its regularly quarterly meeting last month in Miami 
Beach, Florida, and in addition to attending to its regular housekeep- 
ing chores, completely restructured the national trade divisions of the 
International Union. 

The vice presidents on the general executive board heard reports 
from both General Vice President Frank E. Fitzsimmons and General 
Secretary-Treasurer Thomas E. Flynn. Also reporting to the board 
members were the legal and legislative departments. 

Fitzsimmons brought the vice presidents up to date on the plans for 
bargaining sessions for renewal of the National Master Freight Agree- 
ments and its supplements. These negotiations covering some 450,000 
over-the-road and local cartage members, begin February 3rd at 
International Union headquarters in Washington, D. C. 

The general vice president reviewed progress of the organizing 
campaign among the employees of the REA Express system. Fitz- 
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General executive 
board members 
listen to a repre- 
sentative of a 
major manufac- 
turer of comput- 
ers. The discus- 
sion was in line 
with plans to es- 
tablish a Teamster 
national data pro- 
cessing center. 


simmons reported that a mediator has 
been assigned to the case in which the 
Teamsters have petitioned for an elec- 
tion. REA employees are currently re- 
presented by the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Clerks. 

The mediator has already held two 
meetings on the Teamster petition for 
the election, and more meetings are 
expected momentarily. 

Fitzsimmons reviewed the REA 
case, recalling for board members 
that the Teamsters had represented 
REA truck drivers for more than 30 
years, only to have them engulfed in 
the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks 
when the National Mediation Board 
granted the BRC an election for the 
entire system. 


Election Soon 


It is expected that the current or- 
ganizing campaign among these em- 
ployees will soon culminate in an 
election, this time after Teamsters 
having enough time to campaign 
among all of the employees in the 
REA system. 

Thomas E. Flynn reported on the 
activities of his office, and gave par- 
ticular emphasis to development of 
a Teamster national data processing 
center. A representative of a data pro- 
cessing manufacturer was on hand and 
supplemented Flynn’s report. 

Vice Presidents reviewed progress 
of work-stoppages in their areas of 
responsibility, revealing that in a 
membership of more than 2 million, 
out of work benefits were being paid 
to 1,600 members. 

Fitzsimmons was high in his praise 
for this accomplishment saying that it 
represented “one of the lowest totals 


of members engaged in work stop- 
pages in many, many months.” 

Acting on the restructuring of the 
International Union’s trade divisions, 
the general executive board retained 
the following divisions: 

Airline; Automotive, Petroleum 
and Allied Trades; Building Material 
and Construction; Freight; Food Pro- 
cessing; Laundry; and Warehouse 
Divisions. 

Further, the board gave a stamp 
of approval to the following Interna- 
tional Union trade conferences: 

Bakery, Brewery and Soft Drink 
Workers, and the American Com- 
munications Association. 

In a final action to restructure the 
trade division set up, board mem- 
bers eliminated the following divi- 
sions: 


Cannery; Chauffeurs and Taxi 
Drivers; Communications; Confer- 
ence on Fresh Fruit, Vegetables and 
Produce Industry; Miscellaneous 
Trades Conference; Newspapers and 
Magazine Drivers, Handlers, Circul- 
ation Employees, Studio, Film, The- 
atrical, Radio, Television and Sound 
Truck Chauffeurs Conference; Na- 
tional Over-the-Road Conference; Na- 
tional Truckaway and Driveaway Con- 
ference; United Paper and Allied 
Workers National Trade Division; and 
the National Warehouse Conference. 


Work Categories 


With the elimination of the several 
trade divisions, the board members 
made the following reassignment of 
categories of work: 

Outside liquor salesmen drivers in 
passenger cars to the Brewery and 
Soft Drink Conference; Aeronautical 
Radio, Inc., employees transfered 
to the Airline Division; Allied Chem- 
ical Corporation employees to the 
Automotive, Petroleum and Allied 
Workers Division. 


Culinary workers (joint agreement) 
to the Bakery Conference; Film pro- 
duction workers, potato chip sales- 
men, general foods employees, vend- 
ing machine servicemen, and em- 
ployees of the mobile catering industry 
to the Warehouse Division. 

Employees of Hollywood Candy 
Company, and sales drivers of all 
kinds—not including bakery, dairy or 
beer products—to the National Food 
Processing Division. 


Not assigned to a division, but 
maintained by the International Union 
office are all types of International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters labels, 
decals, metal and rubber stamps, as 
well as other types of labels using the 
International Union insignia. 


The International Teamster 


Construction 


General Vice Presi- 
dent Frank E. Fitz- 
simmons address- 
ed the policy com- 
mittee meeting of 
the National Divi- 
sion of Building 
Material and Con- 
struction Drivers. 
He described the 
division as _ one 
with “a lot of 
backbone.” 


Thomas H. Owens, 
director of the divi- 
sion, chaired the 
meeting attended 
by 75 policy com- 
mittee members 
from around the 
country. 
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Construction Division 


Discusses 


National Agreements 


Division 


PROPOSALS for agreements, jurisdic- 
tional problems and so-called pre-fab 
housing were topics occupying 75 pol- 
icy committee members of the Na- 
tional Division of Building Material 
and Construction Drivers meeting in 
San Diego, Calif., last month. 

Approval was given for a proposed 
renewal of the National Construction 
Agreement, and a reopener on the 
National Pipe Line Agreement was 
ironed out under the chairmanship of 
Thomas H. Owens, director of the 
division. 

General Vice President Frank £. 
Fitzsimmons topped the list of guest 
speakers. He called the division one 
that adds ‘“‘a lot of backbone” to the 
International Union and delivered a 
strong compliment on its progress 
through the years. 


Fitzsimmons discussed jurisdictional 
problems in some detail—both those 
of the past and the present. 


He stated that jurisdictional dis- 
putes “are a bane on unions today” — 
that while such a dispute may be won 
on the spot, everybody loses in the 
long run. 


Solve Problems 


It was his opinion that certain build- 
ing trades unions must sit down and 
work out their problems. “If they 
don’t,” he said, “legislation will re- 
solve the problems for them and we'll 
all get more than we bargain for.” 
He added, “These are our problems, 
too.” 


On other subjects, Fitzsimmons 
commented that it was his hope the 
National Master Freight Agreement 
would be wrapped up before the 
March 31st, deadline, adding, “There 
will be no strike in freight.” 


He took issue with industry observ- 
ers that call the freight proposal in- 
flationary and talked in some detail 
about all the economic matters con- 
tributing to inflation but which are 
not reflected in the Consumer Price 
Index. 


Four VP’s 


Fitzsimmons encouraged the dele- 
gates to return home with plans for 
attending the new Teamster Labor 
Institute. He said all reports on the 
school are good, commenting that “it 
creates an interest, an avenue to 
knowing what is going on today.” 

Four International vice presidents 
were on hand for the meeting and 
each addressed the policy committee 
members. They were: Harry Tevis of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Harold J. Gibbons of 
St. Louis, Mo., George Mock of Sac- 
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Vice Presi- 
dent Harry A. Te- 
vis of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., discussed 
briefly the ever- 
changing aspects 
of the construc- 
tion industry. 


Vice Presi- 
dent Robert Hol- 
mes of Detroit, 
Mich., noted that 
the outcome of 
freight negotia- 
tions would affect 
construction, too. 


Vice Presi- 
dent Harold J. 
Gibbons of St. 
Louis, Mo., said 
1970 may well be 
a testing period 
for unions in the 
United States. 


Vice Presi- 
dent George Mock 
of Sacramento, 
Calif., discussed 
the importance of 
stepping up or- 
ganizing in con- 
struction. 


Ted Merrill, presi- 
dent of Teamster 
Joint Council 42 
which covers 
Southern Cali- 
fornia, welcomed 
delegates to San 
Diego. 


J. E. Whitney, 
Western  Confer- 
ence _representa- 
tive, reported on 
construction de- 
velopments in that 
area of the Inter- 
national. 


Richard Crowther, 
Central Con- 
ference represen- 
tative, talked 
about juris- 
dictional disputes 
in the construc- 
tion industry. 


Tony Capone, Eas- 
tern Conference 
represen- 
tative, brought 
delegates up to 
date on construc- 
tion developments 
in the East. 


Bill Jones of Bech- 
tel Corp., had good 
words for the Con- 
struction Agree- 
ment and warned 
about the rise of 
non-union contrac- 
tors. 


Harry Tevis 


George Mock i Ted Merrill 


Richard Crowther 


ramento, Calif., and Robert Holmes 
of Detroit, Mich. 


Considerable discussion was devoted 
to the new burgeoning industry known 
as “pre-fab housing.” 


Chairman Owens told the commit- 
tee that there are 175 companies op- 
erating in the pre-fab field today and 
that industry experts expect this total 
to balloon to 1,200 companies within 
the next three years. 


Pre-fab housing was developed three 
years ago to produce “low-cost” houses 
valued at $10,000. The new figure, by 
government standards, has been raised 
to $16,000 per unit. Many pre-fab 
companies are being financed through 
federal loans. 


A number of pre-fab systems have 
been developed and a film was shown 
the policy committee to illustrate one 
such system. Jurisdictional problems 
are expected to increase in this new 
industry as the numbers and types of 
companies involved becomes greater. 

Bill Jones, assistant manager of in- 
dustrial relations for Bechtel Corp., a 
major heavy industrial construction 


Robert Holmes 


Tony Capone 


Harold Gibbons 


J. B. Whitney 


Bill Jones 


outfit, was a guest speaker. He called 
the Teamster National Construction 
Contract a “beneficial agreement on 
both sides.” 


Jones expressed concern about the 
increasing amount of non-union work 
in construction. He noted that as of 
Aug. 29, 1969, the work that Bechtel 
was interested in bidding on was being 
done by non-union competitors at a 
$3 billion rate. In the next three 
months, the non-union operators 
brought this total up to $5% billion. 


Jones said every effort must be 
made to improve labor-management 
relations in union construction work. 
He cited several mutual problems and 
added: “If these things are not cor- 
rected, union contractors and unions 
will be in the minority in the in- 
dustry.” 


Ted Merrill, president of Teamster 
Joint Council 42 in Los Angeles, 
Calif., welcomed the delegates as did 
John Lyons, secretary-treasurer of 
Teamster Local 36 in San Diego. Also 
welcoming the meeting was Frank 
Curran, mayor of San Diego. 


The International Teamster 


Master Freight 


HARD BARGAINING for renewal 
of the National Master Freight Agree- 
ment and its various supplements be- 
gan February 3, 1970, in International 
Union headquarters when General Vice 
President Frank E. Fitzsimmons and 
his committees met with employers. 

The agreement, which expires March 
31, 1970, covers approximately 450,- 
000 members employed in over-the- 
road, local cartage, office and garage 
categories of work. Approximately 
11,000 employers are parties to the 
contract. The first national freight 
agreement was negotiated in 1964 and 
was subsequently renewed in 1967. 

Negotiations were formally opened 
January 7, 1970, in Washington, D.C., 
when union and employer representa- 
tives exchanged proposals. Since that 
time, union and company negotiators 
have been studying each other’s pro- 
posals. 

In an opening statement to union 
negotiators, Fitzsimmons called for 
continuous and uninterrupted bargain- 
ing. The General Vice President ex- 
pressed optimism that the contract will 
be successfully negotiated by the 
March 31 deadline without a work 


stoppage. 


Top photo shows Union Chairman Frank 
E. Fitzsimmons opening bargaining on 
the National Master Freight Agreement 
with Ray Beagle, to Fitzsimmons’ right, 
chairing the TEI group. Other photos 
are of the committees charged with 
negotiating the various supplements 
of the Master Contract. 
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Southern Victory 


Alliance for Labor Action 
Scores Two Organizing Wins 


The organizing of the Alliance for 
Labor Action is making its mark in 
America’s Southland, with two recent 
organizing victories, and a third win 
hanging in balance pending the out- 
come of challenged ballots in that elec- 
tion. 

The Alliance began its organizing 
activities last Labor Day in Atlanta, 
Georgia, under a campaign outlined 
by Teamster General Vice President 
Frank E. Fitzsimmons, chairman of 
the ALA organizing and collective 
bargaining committee. 

Two wins came last month on the 
heels of intensive activity by ALA 
organizers and representatives of the 
local unions involved. 

The first was at Dobbs House which 
does airline catering at the Atlanta, 
Ga., airport. A strong majority of 
more than 600 Dobbs House em- 
ployees voted for representation in 
Teamster Local 528 in an election 
conducted by the National Labor Re- 
lations Board. 

The second victory was scored more 
recently when a unit of approximately 
120 workers of Design Mobile Homes, 
in Rome, Ga., voted for membership 
in the United Auto Workers. Again, 


113 to 1 


Teamster Local 102 of Newark, N.J., 


a strong majority of the workers voted 
for the Auto Workers, shunning two 
other alternatives of membership in an 
AFL-CIO affiliate or no union repre- 
sentation. 

A third organizing effort hangs in 
balance at Great Dane Trailers, in 
Savannah, Ga. In an election con- 
ducted by the NLRB in a unit of 
more than 800 production workers, 
the ballot ended in a dead-heat, with 
seven votes challenged by the com- 
pany. ALA organizers are awaiting the 
NLRB decision on whether the seven 
challenged ballots will be counted. 

This was the second election at 
Great Dane. The first was declared 
void when there was no clear cut 
majority between the Teamsters and 
no union. An AFL-CIO affiliate was 
eliminated in that election. 

Great Dane is owned by the U. S. 
Freight Co., which also operates a 
number of firms under Teamster con- 
tract. 

Of the ALA victories, Fitzsimmons 
said: 

“We view these victories as great 
strides in our efforts to spread union 
wages, hours and conditions to all 
workers. It is a tribute to our organi- 


Victory 


recently won a representation election at 


Mosler Airmatic, a manufacturer of bank vault and teller window equipment in 
Wayne, N.J. A contract was negotiated providing large wage increases and other 
benefits for the production and maintenance workers who voted 113 to 1 for 
the union. Shown at the contract signing are (left to right): Standing—George 
Vetan, Vincent Soled and Edward Voitas of Mosler; Ben Merker, Local 102 
secretary-treasurer; Dick Butler, John Young and Roy Price of the union com- 
mittee. Seated—J. R. Steiber, Mosler vice president, and Ernest Terrien, Local 


102 president. 
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STATE OF THE UNION 


italian Honor 


Samuel Guidotti (left), president of 
Teamster Local 35 in Trenton, N.J., is 
shown receiving the Star of Solidarity 
for outstanding work on behalf of the 
Italian government, Offering their con- 
gratulations are Carmen J. Armenti 
(center), mayor of Trenton, and Bald- 
assarre Diodoato, Italian vice consul. 
Guidotti also received an outstanding 
citizen award from the mayor on behalf 
of the City of Trenton. 


zers in ALA and the local unions 
involved that victory should come 
so soon after we began our initial 
operation in the South. 

“In view of our early success, we 
are confirmed in our belief that many, 
many low-paid workers all over the 
country are eager for union member- 
ship, and will join our ranks if we 
but let them know that organized labor 
is in business.” 


Nontana Local 


Gains Wins 
At Warehouses 


Teamster Local 190 of Billings, 
Mont., has won National Labor Rela- 
tions Board elections at three whole- 
sale grocery warehouses in recent 
weeks, according to Hall C. Cowen, 
Jr., secretary-treasurer of the union. 

The victories added more than 100 
new members to the union’s roster. 

Cowen said the first win was at 
Keil Grocery where workers voted 
28 to 12 in favor of the union. A 
couple of days later, workers at the 
Independent Wholesale Grocery voted 
39 to 13 for the union. 

Nearly three weeks later, ware- 
housemen and peddle drivers em- 
ployed at Pacific Gamble Robinson 
balloted 9 to 7 for Teamster repre- 
sentation. 


The International Teamster 
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Unilateral Boss 


Wheeling Local Wins Ruling 
Over Snack Food Company 


Sustaining the trial examiner, the 
National Labor Relations Board ruled 
in favor of Teamster Local 697 of 
Wheeling, W.Va., in a case involving 
Dan Dee West Virginia Corp., a dis- 
tributor of snack food products. 


The Board found that the company 
committed bargaining violations by 
refusing to bargain with Local 697, 
and by its decision to change to a 
different method of distributing prod- 
ucts—bypassing the union and signing 
individual contracts with the employ- 
ees. Also, the company unilaterally 
changed working conditions. 

Prior to March 31, 1969, the em- 
ployer had used six driver-salesmen 
and an extra driver to deliver its prod- 
ucts to retail outlets. After that date, 
the company changed its method to 
what it called “independent distribu- 
tors,” but it retained the same individ- 
uals to deliver products. Local 697 had 


Board Ruling 
Won by 


Maine Local 


Scott Paper Co., of Waterville, Me., 
violated the law by refusing to bargain 
with Teamster Local 340 of Portland, 
Me., said the National Labor Relations 
Board in a recent decision. 

In adopting the trial examiner’s 
findings, the Board noted that the 
certification of the union was con- 
clusive and binding upon the company. 


The Board held that the offer of 
proof by the employer that certain 
laid-off employees were not eligible to 
vote in an election, even if accepted 
and considered would not affect the 
results. 

It was also noted that the company 
had not come forward with sufficient 
evidence to establish that the laid-off 
workers had a reasonable expectation 
and intention of returning to work. 

The Board also affirmed the ex- 
aminer’s ruling that the employer was 
bound by the Board’s earlier deter- 
mination that the union was the ex- 
clusive bargaining representative of 
the employees in an appropriate unit. 
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represented the workers for years. 

The employer did not disclose his 
new plan to the union until three 
months later when the parties met in 
bargaining on a new contract. The ex- 
aminer rejected the company’s argu- 
ment that by then the drivers were no 
longer employees but independent con- 
tractors. 

It was ruled that the company vio- 
lated the law by dealing with the em- 
ployees directly and by entering into 
individual contracts with them while 
they still remained employees and the 
union was their representative. 

Dan Dee was ordered to cease the 
unlawful conduct, bargain with the 
union upon request, offer the drivers 
with whom it made individual con- 
tracts reinstatement to their former 
positions, and make each whole for 
loss of pay he suffered by reason of 
employment under individual con- 
tracts. 


e Broom Pliant 


Teamster Local 2 of Butte, Mont., 
recently organized the Montana Broom 
and Brush Co., and negotiated a con- 
tract providing substantial wage gains, 
health and welfare, pensions, and other 
fringes according to Joe Rossman, 
secretary-treasurer of the union. 


These members of Teamster Local 857 in Sacramento, Calif. 


Collect Funds 


Theodore R. Cozza (left), president of 
Teamster Local 211 of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and Michael F. Tynan, circulation man- 
ager for the Pittsburgh Press, hold a 
replica of a newsboy symbolic of the 
Old Newsboys’ Fund drive held an- 
nually for Children’s Hospital. This 
year the campaign raised an all-time 
high of $15,758 as newspaper carriers 
solicited door to door. 


e In Pennsylvania 


A better than two-thirds majority of 
workers employed at Penn Traffic Co., 
a retail department store in Johnstown, 
Pa., voted for representation by Team- 
ster Local 110 in a recent National 
Labor Relations Board election. 

Jack Adams, president of Local 110, 
said 38 television repairmen, drivers 
and helpers, warehousemen, mechanics 
and appliance repairmen were eligible 
to vote. The tally was 26 to 12 in 
favor of the union. 


Teamster Ladies 


, were top ticket 


sellers for the union’s annual ‘Cannery Queen Dance” of which the proceeds 
go to support Local 857’s athletic and Christmas baskets programs. The con- 
testants, shown with George G. Cole, Local 857 secretary-treasurer, are (left to 
right): Aurora Vidales, Linda McAnelly, Tommie Alvarado, Mary Blanton, Cole, 
Alice Ferreira (queen), Wilmadean Williamson, Dolores Ledesma, Martha Carrasco 


and Margarita Torres. 
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Switching Over 


Firemen in New Jersey 
Join Teamster Local 286 


Fresh on the heels of affiliation with Local 286, of the Teamsters, firemen in 


Elizabeth and Newark are in negotiations for a new collective bargaining agree- 
ment. Shown here, discussing the contract proposal, left to right, are Arthur 
Bragger whose FMBA recently went Teamster; Louis Duva, president of Teamster 
Local 286; and Donald Silvey, formerly with the Elizabeth FMBA, Picture was 
taken in Teamster International Union headquarters in Washington, D.C. 


FIREMEN IN the State of New Jer- 
sey are turning to professional union- 
ism in their quest for better wages, 
hours and conditions, and no longer 
are they going hat-in-hand to the 
mayors of their cities to hope for an 
attentive and sympathetic ear. 


The reason for their switch in ap- 
proach is New Jersey’s new law 
recognizing collective bargaining for 
public employees, passed in September, 
1968. 


And in Newark and Elizabeth, the 
switch is on from benevolent as- 
sociations to membership in the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Teamsters. 
Some 1,000 firemen from the two 
cities recently voted to retire their old 
organizations and affiliate with Team- 
ster Local 286. 


In Elizabeth, the membership of 
Branch 9, Firemen’s Mutual Benevo- 
lent Association approved the Team- 
ster affiliation by a strong margin. 
Branch President Donald Silvey re- 
ported the results of the affiliation. 

In Newark, Arthur Bragger reported 
the same action by that chapter of the 
FMBA to affiliate with Local 286. 

Local 286 is currently in negoti- 
ations for a contract for the Elizabeth 
and Newark firemen, and it is expected 
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that an agreement will be reached 
shortly. 


Louis Duva, president of Local 286 
explained the switch to the Teamsters 
this way: 

“These men, who daily lay their 
lives on the line for the public, are in 
need of professional unionism. As we 
look into this thing, we find that 
wages from one local to another are 
in wide disparity. Fringe benefits are 
a hodgepodge from one city to an- 
other. 


“While these people are interested 
in decent wages, their concern stems 
mainly from a desire to standardiza- 
tion of fringe benefits and a concern 
for professional negotiators to rep- 
resent them in contract talks. 


“There are approximately 6,000 
firemen in the state of New Jersey,” 
Duva said, “and we are getting in- 
quiries from all of them. They are 
interested in taking meaningful ad- 
vantage of the new law giving them 
the right to organize and bargain 
collectively in a meaningful way. 

“Another area of interest for these 
public employees is the establishment 
of a uniform grievance procedure, 
and a union with the know-how to 
process grievances. We intend to draw 


STATE OF THE UNION 


One-Fourth 
New Unionists 
Go Teamster 


Nearly one-fourth of the em- 
ployees eligible to vote in single- 
union elections won by all unions 
last October balloted in favor of 
Teamster representation, according 
to the National Labor Relations 
Board. 

NLRB statistics for October, 
1969, showed that 21,855 workers 
voted in favor of union affiliation 
through the single-union elections. 
Of the total, 5,026—or nearly one- 
fourth, selected Teamster affiliates. 

Teamsters Unions took part in 
181 of the 659 single-union elec- 
tions last October—nearly 28 per 
cent—and won 93 of the 357 vic- 
tories recorded by all unions, or 
better than 26 per cent. 


from the firemen themselves to work 
in this area of grievances as they know 
the work hazards. Between the two 
of us, we can best give them the real 
benefit of the new public employees 
collective bargaining law in the state.” 

Duva declared that Local 286 is or- 
ganizing state-wide among the firemen 
and the local union intends to ex- 
tend the bargaining unit throughout 
New Jersey. 

Bragger and Silvey both empha- 
sized that benefits most desired by state 
firemen are paid holidays, more vaca- 
tion, paid life insurance and better 
hospitalization. 


Jersey Local 
Signs Up 
Court Officers 


Probation officers of Union 
County, New Jersey, have affili- 
ated with Teamster Local 102 of 
Newark, according to Anthony 
Pizutelli, recording-secretary of the 
local union. 

The probation officers fall under 
the judicial branch and had orig- 
inally organized as an independent 
union in December, 1968, but 
needed help and so came to the 
Teamsters. 

The group’s initial contract as an 
independent union expired last De- 
cember 31st, and negotiations are 
now underway for a Teamster 
agreement under the chairmanship 
of Pizutelli. 
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lowa Local 
Wins Pair 
Of Elections 


Teamster Local 238 of Cedar Rap- 
ids, Ia., recently gained two new bar- 
gaining units with victories scored in 
representation elections conducted by 
the National Labor Relations Board. 

Harry J. Wilford, Local 238 secre- 
tary-treasurer, said the wins were 
scored at FS Services, Inc., of Tiffin, 
Ia., where workers voted unanimously 
for the union, and Fab’s, a division of 
Home Furnishings, Discount, Inc., in 
Iowa City, Ia., where shipping and 
receiving clerks voted overwhelmingly 
for the union. 

FS Services is a petroleum and feed 
transport firm while Fab’s is a retail 
discount store. 


e Awards Won 


Robert J. White and Gene A. Miles, 
members of Teamster Local 270 in 
New Orleans, La., recently received 
awards of $1,300 and $695 respec- 
tively after the local union success- 
fully pursued an unfair labor practice 
and received a favorable order from 
the National Labor Relations Board. 


e Unanimous Win 


Production, maintenance and ship- 
ping department employees of E. N. 
Western, a wire-weaving plant in For- 
est Grove, Ore., voted unanimously 
for representation by Teamster Local 
162 of Portland, Ore., in a recent Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board election, 
according to Joe Edgar, secretary- 
treasurer of the union. 


Large Unit 
Gained at 
Alabama U. 


By better than a 4-to-1 margin, 
maids and janitors employed by 
Associated Cleaning Contractors, 
which proivdes janitorial service at 
the University of Alabama, voted 
for representation by Teamster Lo- 
cal 612 of Birmingham, Ala., in a 
recent National Labor Relations 
Board election. 

Don L. West, Local 612 busi- 
ness agent, said 154 workers were 
eligible to ballot in the election 
at the Tuscaloosa-based company. 
The vote was 107 to 24 in favor 
of the union. 
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This group of drivers, all members of Teamster Local 371, compiled a 10-year 
record without a chargeable accident while operating out of the Clinton, la., 
branch of ITT Continental Baking Co. Altogether in that period, the drivers logged 
1,687,920 miles. The driver-salesmen are (left to right): Frank Voda, Burton 
Melvin, Robert Voda, William Hinsch, James Elifson, Merlin McQuistion, Jack 
McGovern, Brayton Bauer, Keith Proud, Richard Whitney and Robert Whitney, 


branch manager. 


Auto Firm 


NYC Local Wins Case 
Involving 2 Discharges 


Teamster Local 868 of New York 
City was the winner in a National 
Labor Relations Board decision re- 
cently that Vars Buick Corp., of Great 
Neck, N.Y., violated the law by firing 
two employees because they joined the 
union, refused to bargain with the 
local, and committed other violations. 

Agreeing with the trial examiner, 
the Board ruled that contrary to the 
company’s claim, the union repre- 
sented a majority of the auto salesmen 
and was entitled to recognition. 

Instead of granting recognition, the 
employer stalled to dissipate the un- 


ion’s majority by firing two salesmen. 

The Board added that the employ- 
er’s unfair labor practices made hold- 
ing a fair election unlikely, and that 
the company could not successfully 
maintain that an election was the sole 
means for determining the desires of 
employees when it destroyed the very 
conditions needed for a fair election. 

Vars Buick was ordered by the 
Board to cease the unlawful conduct, 
bargain with the union upon request, 
offer the two salesmen reinstatement 
and make them whole for any losses 
suffered. 


Brewery Drivers 


Four members of Teamster Local 46 in Queens, N.Y., with a combined record 
of 120 years of membership, are shown receiving safe driving awards from 
the Schaefer Brewing Co., in Brooklyn, N.Y. Left to right are: Jim McElligott, 
distribution manager for the company; Martin Carney, Local 46 vice president, 
and drivers James Kane, John Buoncore, Gus Herlich and John Campion. 


$35 Million Project 


Local 682 Plans to Build 
800-Bed Hospital Complex 


Teamster Local 682 of St. Louis, 
Mo., plans to build an 800-bed com- 
bined hospital, convalescence and am- 
bulatory center for its members in 
St. Ann, Mo., on the northwest edge 
of the metropolitan area. 

E. E. Walla, president of Local 682, 
said the center will cost an estimated 
$35 million. It will have a 400-bed 
general hospital, a 200-bed ambulatory 
center, and a 200-bed convalescence 
center. 

Construction on the project is 
scheduled to start in the fall of 1972 
or the spring of 1973 and is expected 
to take three years to complete. 

Walla said the medical center will 
be financed solely by Local 682’s Sup- 
plemental Trust Fund into which 
employers pay a fixed amount on the 
number of hours each member works. 
This arrangement was negotiated into 
contracts settled last year for the 
majority of the union’s members. 

Walla commented that the Local 
682 executive board and negotiating 
committees had come to the conclu- 
sion that the medical center had be- 
come an absolute necessity because 
of the soaring costs of hospital care 
and the increasing scarcity of hospital 
beds in the St. Louis area. 

“To insure our members and their 
families would have the best and most 
complete medical care available,” said 
Walla, “we felt we should have a 


Gene Walla (right), president of Teamster Local 682, receives 
an official welcome on behalf of the members from Clarence 
G. Tiemeyer, mayor of St. Ann, Mo., on the occasion of the 
announcement that the union will build a 35-million-dollar 
hospital complex in the St. Louis suburb. 
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complete hospitalization program ne- 
gotiated into our contracts.” 

He added that the Teamster project 
would take some of the pressure off 
the community hospitals which are 
already overcrowded. A recent report 
by the Alliance for Regional Com- 
munity Health predicted that, based 
on projected population growth, the 
St. Louis area would be short almost 
2,000 hospital beds by 1980. 

Walla said the hospital probably 
would include research and training 
facilities. 

The ambulatory center will provide 
facilities for patients under medical 
care but not requiring full-time or 
immediate medical attention. It will 
be joined to the hospital by an under- 
ground passage. 


Older Members 


The convalescence center will con- 
sist of apartment-type facilities for 
older members who must be near 
medical facilities on an extended basis. 
It will be a short walking distance to 
the hospital. 

Walla complimented union and 
management negotiators for their co- 
operative effort resulting in the new 
fringe benefit for Local 682 members. 

He said: “By realizing the neces- 
sity for this type of protection for their 
employees, the employers have shown 
their own personal concern for the 


needs of the thousands of men who 
help make their businesses function. 
A venture like this is only possible 
through willing labor and management 
cooperation.” 


e Arizona Win 


All production and maintenance 
workers and lab employees of United 
Dairymen of Arizona, marketers of 
raw milk in Tempe, Ariz., voted for 
representation by Teamster Local 274 
of Phoenix, Ariz., in a recent National 
Labor Relations Board election. 

Vernon E. Case, Local 274 secre- 
tary-treasurer, said 17 workers were 
eligible to ballot. The tally was 14 to 
3 in favor of the union. 


California 
Local Wins 
2 Ballots 


Teamster Local 166 of San Bernar- 
dino, Calif., recently won two repre- 
sentation elections covering a total 
of nearly 80 workers. 

George G. Hall, Local 166 secre- 
tary-treasurer, said the victories in 
National Labor Relations Board elec- 
tions were scored at Warren-Anderson 
Ford in Riverside, Calif., and Yellow 
Cab Co., in Palm Springs, Calif. 

Sixty mechanics and helpers and 
other job-related workers were eligible 
to ballot at the auto company and 
voted 45 to 7 in favor of the union. 
Of 19 cab drivers eligible to vote in 
the other election, 17 favored the 
union, 


Here is the architect’s drawing of what Teamster Local 
682's hospital complex will look like when it is completed. 
It will include a 400-bed hospital, 200-bed ambulatory center 
and a 200-bed convalescence center. It is expected to be 
completed no later than 1976. 
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Fitzsimmons 
Reelected VP 
Of MDAA 


General Vice President Frank E. 
Fitzsimmons was reelected a national 
vice president of the Muscular Dys- 
trophy Associations of America, Inc., 
at the organization’s annual meeting 
recently in Los Angeles, Calif. 

Fitzsimmons was first named to the 
board a year ago. 

MDAA, which seeks cures for dys- 
trophy and related neuro-muscular 
disorders, maintains a nationwide net- 
work of clinics in major population 
centers and provides a wide range of 
services to patients and their families 
through affiliates in every state. 

More than $3 million is spent an- 
nually on patient and community 
services. 

In addition, the association annually 
spends more than $2 million each year 
on a program of scientific research 
which includes both clinical studies 
and fundamental investigations into 
nerve, muscle and metabolism dis- 
orders. 


NYC Retiree 


John L. Koch was honored by Teamster 
Local 237 of New York City recently 
upon the occasion of his retirement as 
recording secretary of the union. Koch’s 
labor work dates back nearly 40 years 
when he helped found an employee 
association in the Queens welfare de- 
partment. He was one of Local 237’s 
first organizers when it was chartered in 
1952 and was elected to the executive 
board four years later. 
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AAU Champ 


New Orleans Teamster 
To Face Russian Boxers 


Teamster Terry Pullen (right), an AAU champ, is shown scoring a 3-round knock- 


out over one of the 80 opponents he has defeated in amateur fights. 


Terry Pullen, a member of Team- 
ster Local 270 in New Orleans, La., 
is scheduled to enter the ring this 
month against Russian boxers in a 
tournament at Moscow. 

Pullen earned the trip by winning 
the National AAU _  bantamweight 
championship last year. 

As a boxer, Pullen represents the 
Delta Playground Boxing Club in Me- 
tairie, La. As a Teamster, he works 
for Airco Industrial Gases. 

Pullen has been fighting for three 
years and has a record of 80 victories 
in 83 amateur bouts. Last year, he 
won the Southern AAU featherweight 
crown and also was named the out- 
standing boxer in the tournament. 

Also last year, he won the Louisiana 
State Golden Gloves featherweight 
title and again was named the out- 
standing boxer in that tourney. 

The Southern and Louisiana tour- 
neys were tune-ups for San Diego 
where he captured the AAU bantam 
title. 

As a result of his accomplishments, 
the young Teamster was picked to rep- 


resent the United States in an Interna- 
tional match against the champions of 
West Germany. 

He won his fight over a very tough 
opponent named George Diem. Last 
December, Pullen was named to the 
All-American boxing team—a distinct 
honor inasmuch as only 11 fighters in 
the country are picked for the squad. 

Being named to the All-American 
team meant that Pullen also was picked 
to represent the U.S. as a member of 
the squad to face the Russian champs. 

Needless to say, the membership of 
Local 270 is rooting for Terry to win 
again in Moscow. 


e Office Win 


Clerical workers employed by 
Arden-Mayfair, Inc., a grocery distrib- 
utor in Union City, Calif., voted 
unanimously for representation by 
Teamster Local 856 of San Francisco, 
Calif., in a recent National Labor 
Relations Board election, according to 
Rudy Tham, secretary-treasurer of the 
local union, 
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LaSalie’s Ship 


Detroit Teamster Plans 
Underwater Search Soon 


Richard S. Brownes and two other 
members of Teamster Local 283 in 
Detroit, Mich., have lined up a tough 
project for themselves as soon as the 
weather warms this spring. 

Brownes, Luther Steele and William 
Lantz have formed an underwater 
exploration company and plan to try 
and find the Griffon—a ship built by 
famed explorer Robert Cavelier Sieur 
de La Salle—which has lain on the 
bottom of Lake Huron for nearly 300 
years. 

The Griffon was constructed in 
1679 by La Salle, the first man to 
cross the Great Lakes in a sailing 
ship, and was loaded with furs when 
it disappeared. 

No one knows where it sank for 
certain, but Brownes and his partners 
believe the Griffon went down _ be- 
tween Drummond Island and the 
Canadian mainland and lies in 60 feet 
of water on the reefs. 

The Teamster trio believes the ship 
can be found by just using skin-diving 


Safe Driver 


equipment and plans to begin opera- 
tions as soon as possible from a 41- 
foot cruiser belonging to Steele. 

A rigging boom has been installed 
on the cruiser so that anything heavy 
can be lifted from the water. The 
Griffon, believed to be a 45-tonner, 
was armed with five cannon. 

Brownes, who works as a metallur- 
gist, is an enthusiastic advocate of 
skin diving and says that if the under- 
water explorers are lucky enough to 
find the Griffon somewhere around 
12 miles off Drummond Island and 
opposite Thessalon, Ontario, that the 
ship should be pretty well preserved 
by the lake’s fresh water temperature 
that never gets above 68 degrees. 

“Other boats sunk in the Great 
Lakes have been in pretty good shape 
when found,” Brownes observes. 

The Griffon’s keel was laid along- 
side the Niagara River below the falls 
in January, 1679, as hostile Indians 
watched, according to records. 

Finished before summer, La Salle 


Stanley Lundgren (center), a member of Teamster Local 199 in La Crosse, Wis., 


recently received a number of awards for his record of 2,500,000 accident-free 
miles as a driver for Ed. Phillips & Sons Distributing Co. Shown with Lundgren 
are Elmer Seebold (left), Local 199 secretary-treasurer, and Louis Ebin, president 


of the company. 
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set sail on the Great Lakes. He trav- 
eled across Lake Erie and through 
the Detroit River, into Lake St. Clair, 
across Lake Huron, past St. Ignace 
into Lake Michigan and on _ into 
Green Bay. 

At Green Bay, La Salle came 
across a unit of Frenchmen he had 
sent on ahead. They had acquired a 
large collection of furs from the 
Indians. 

La Salle loaded the furs aboard the 
Griffon and sent the ship off in charge 
of a pilot and crew of five. They were 
bound for Niagara. 

La Salle, meanwhile, took the rest 
of his men in four canoes and headed 
south on Lake Michigan to continue 
his exploration, A bad storm came up 
and nearly capsized the canoes. 


Wanderlust 


No one knows for certain, but it is 
thought that the Griffon was caught in 
same storm. The ship was never heard 
of again nor were any of its crew 
ever seen again. The Griffon was pre- 
sumed lost. 

Should Brownes, Steele and Lantz 
succeed in finding the hulk, they un- 
doubtedly will be rewarded with a 
collection of valuable antiques. 

The three Teamsters, plainly badly 
infected with the wanderlust bug of 
curiosity, have plans for going to the 
Himalayas in 1973 to look for the 
fabled abominable snowman. 

Well, if they succeed in these ven- 
tures it will be something to brag 
about down at the meeting hall. 


Wholesale 
Price Rise 
increases 


Wholesale prices increased at an 
8.4 per cent annual rate in Jan- 
uary, according to preliminary 


estimates by the Labor Depart- 
ment. 


It was the fastest gain since the 
9.6 per cent rate last May. 


Labor Department spokesmen 
said much of the increase reflected 
cold weather problems on the farm 
front as wholesale prices jumped 
seven-tenths of one per cent in 
January. Heaviest gains were in 
processed foods and feeds. 


The January increase was more 
than twice as much as the previous 
month. 
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Minimum Wage 
Goes Up 
For 2,100,000 


About 2,100,000 workers are due 
for pay increases beginning February 
1 when the Federal minimum wage 
goes up from $1.30 to $1.45 an hour 
for employees first brought under coy- 
erage of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
in 1966. 


It is estimated that the increases 
will mean a boost of some $486,000,- 
000 over the next year. 


Smaller Stores 
The $1.45 rate will apply chiefly to 
employees of smaller retail or service 
establishments, laundries and dry 
cleaners, hotels, motels and restau- 
rants, schools, non-Federal hospitals, 
and nursing homes. 


The new minimum remains in ef- 
fect until February 1, 1971, when it 
will go to $1.60 an hour. The $1.60 
rate already applies to 35,366,000 
workers in employment who were sub- 
ject to the Act before the 1966 
Amendments. 

Administrator Robert D. Moran 
said the $486 million that workers 
stand to gain will benefit many mem- 
bers of minority groups working in 
low-wage jobs. 

Moran said the increase in the min- 
imum wage rate will not have an in- 
flationary impact on the economy 
since it increases the annual wage bill 
of all covered employers by only 0.2 
percent. 


Minneapolis 
Officer 
Honored 


Howard Fortier, secretary-treasurer 
of Teamster Local 974 in Minneapolis, 
Minn., was honored recently on the 
occasion of his 20th year in the Labor 
movement as friends and co-workers 
held a party for him. 

Fortier, who is also secretary-treas- 
urer of Teamster Joint Council 32, was 
presented with a watch and a plaque 
from the union citing his outstanding 
service. 

He also received citations from 
Minneapolis Mayor Charles Stenvig, 
Minnesota Gov. LeVander and other 
officials. 
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In New York 


Teamster Medical Center 
Expands Surgical Benefits 


Labor and management trustees of 
the Teamster Joint Council 16 Hos- 
pitalization Trust Fund have ex- 
panded the surgical benefits provided 
without cost to members at the medical 
centers working with the fund. 

The expanded services are available 
to all eligible Teamsters and those 
dependents covered under the insur- 
ance programs provided by their own 
local health and welfare programs. 

As in the case of all surgical bene- 
fits under the program operated jointly 
with Montefiore Hospital and Long 
Island Jewish Hospital, the benefits 
are free to members in that there is 
no cost above such reimbursements as 
may be provided by the insurance 
plan covering the member. 

The added benefits include all can- 
cer surgery, major blood vessel sur- 
gery, and treatment for several condi- 
tions requiring surgery. 

Previously, the medical centers pro- 
vided only X-ray and cobalt bomb 
treatment for cancer. Now they also 
will provide surgery without cost for 
all forms of cancer. 


B.A. Retires 


Jim McFarland (left), retired recently as business representative for Teamster 


Blood vessel surgery involves new 
techniques requiring experienced 
teams of surgeons operating in first- 
class hospitals. Both Montefiore and 
LIJH meet the qualifications. 


Treatment added to the list of bene- 
fits includes surgery for heart disease, 
diseases of the brain, lung and chest, 
major diseases of the kidney or blad- 
der, and finally, radiotherapy and cer- 
tain other new techniques used for 
the treatment of cancer. 


Co-chairmen of the fund, John Hoh 
of Joint Council 16 and Frank E. 
Wolf, representing management, em- 
phasized that the expansion of benefits 
involved no additional contributions 
to the fund. 


e Phone Girls 


A majority of the 108 phone an- 
swering girls employed by Tel Serv 
Co., of Detroit, Mich., voted for rep- 
resentation by Teamster Local 299 in 
a recent National Labor Relations 
Board election, according to Roby G. 
Smith, Local 299 organizer. 


Local 190 in Billings, Mont., and was presented gifts from the staff at a party 
held in his honor. Making a presentation is Hall Cowen, Jr., secretary-treasurer 


of the local union. 
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Production workmen put together a 
module containing a completely finished 
room in the first step of “instant hous- 
ing” construction, The module and its 
related rooms are then freighted to the 
construction site. 


A heavy crane lifts the module into 
place as part of a townhouse project 
undertaken by Stirling Homex Corp., 
one of the nation’s leading producers 
of manufactured housing in this new, 
fast-growing industry. 


Blossoming Industry 


Pre-Fab Housing Dominates 
Construction Field Horizon 


IT HAS been given several different 
names—‘the manufactured home,” 
“factory built housing,” etc.—but gen- 
erally the term “pre-fab housing”’ fits 
the new concept of home construction 
as well as any. 

Pre-fab housing of the modular type 
is only three years old. It is still very 
much a baby in construction but is 
showing signs of becoming a giant 
very quickly. 

It holds out the promise of a boon 
for a housing-hungry populace, an 
answer to a government prayer, a fast 
way to make a buck for new com- 
panies, and a headache for unions 
Operating in construction fields. 

This is an industry that produces 
housing units on a production basis. 
The units are then transported to the 
site and erected with a tremendous 
savings in labor costs. There are sev- 
eral types of factory-built units in- 
cluding: 

—Pre-cut and pre-fitted lumber. 

—Pre-fabricated and paneled wood 
sections. 

—Pre-cast concrete and pre-fabri- 
cated masonry sections. 

—Modular units which include 
plumbing, electrical fixtures, floor cov- 
erings, and so on. 

Figuratively speaking, a contractor 
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building pre-fab homes and armed 
with cranes able to do the job can 
lift a house or an apartment building 
or Office structure into place in a frac- 
tion of the time it takes to do the 
same job with what is rapidly becom- 
ing the old-fashioned method. 

The manufacturing process requires 
few highly skilled men and eliminates 
waste materials, resulting in much 
lower costs. 

The U.S. Department of Housing 
and Urban Development, under the 
direction of Secretary George Rom- 
ney, has established a program called 
“Operation Breakthrough” which, it is 
hoped, will result in 2.6 million manu- 
factured housing units per year to 
meet the national housing needs. 

HUD has made a study of all types 
of housing construction techniques 
and has clearly indicated it is pinning 
its hopes on the pre-fab method. 

“Operation Breakthrough” has had 
its problems, however. 

Secretary Romney, in a recent in- 
terview, said of HUD’s hopes in hous- 
ing: 

“This is not a thing that you ac- 
complish suddenly. It’s about as 
complicated an undertaking as you 
can think of . . . We’re dealing with 
not just the technology, not just the 


After the modules are put together, 
the result is a complete townhouse 
with each unit made up of four modules 
—two at ground level and two set 
above, The structure can be put up 
in a minimal amount of time. 


building code problems throughout the 
country that tend to break up the 
housing market in metropolitan areas 
into a lot of little markets. But we 
also have the zoning problem and the 
building-trades restrictions. Then we 
run into the problems in the field of 
finance.” 

Romney called the nation’s housing 
shortage the greatest since World War 
II “and in total volume it’s the great- 
test in the history of the country.” 

He said the housing shortage had 
been growing steadily in recent years 
and that Congress had indicated there 
is a need for at least 26 million new 
or rehabilitated homes between 1968 
and 1978. 

Latest estimates by industry special- 
ists, however, forecast that housing 
construction starts will soon drop to 
an annual rate of nearly one million 
and stay there through 1971. If the 
forecast is accurate, the 26-million 
unit goal will certainly not be reached. 

Whether pre-fab housing is the 
answer to the dilemma or not has not 
been determined yet. But there are 
a lot of people in the construction 
field that compare its potential impact 
with that which Henry Ford’s assem- 
bly line made on the auto industry 
60 years ago. 
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SPECIAL REPORT 


Collective Bargaining Spotlights 
Workers’ Economic Dilemma 


February, 1970 


ORGANIZED LABOR faces the pros- 
pect this year of becoming the scape- 
goat for all the nation’s economic ills. 

The reason is that a combustible 
set of conditions will mature in the 
coming months. 

—Inflation has become an over- 
whelming load for workers. Wage 
earners have been unsuccessful in 
trying to play “catch-up” in terms of 
take-home pay as the cost of living 
continues to shoot upward. 

—It is anticipated that 1970 will be 
a critical year in labor-management 
contract negotiations. Observers point 
to so-called “critical” renewals com- 
ing up in the trucking industry, auto 
industry, rubber industry and other 
basic industries influential in the di- 
rection of the economy. 

—Finally, there is the danger of 
recession if overall output in the 
United States continues to decline as 
it has from 71% per cent in mid-1968 
to around 2 per cent today. There are 
many economists who believe that 
America’s growth may stop altogether 
—which is the technical definition of 
a recession. 


Runaway Prices 


Even though President Nixon went 
on the air last October 17th to tell the 
nation that “we are on the road to 
recovery from the disease of runaway 
prices”—there is no hard evidence of 
the truth of this assertion that will 
convince the market-shopping house- 
wife. 

The latest Consumer Price Index 
report bared another monthly increase 
of six-tenths of one per cent in the 
cost of living, and a 6.1 per cent in- 
crease for 1969. 


A few days prior to the President’s 
radio address, Dr. Geoffrey H. Moore, 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics, pre- 
dicted that prices are almost certain 
to go higher despite anti-inflation 
measures put forth by the Administra- 
tion. His forecast was made during an 
appearance before a Joint Congres- 
sional Economic subcommittee. He 
also told the congressmen: “A reces- 
sion is not necessary to bring about 
a decline in the rate of increase in the 
Consumer Price Index.” 

This is small assurance, however, 
for the average factory worker whose 
real income has declined $1.09 a week 
in the past year. 


A Hot Year 


Anticipating a hot year at the col- 
lective bargaining table during 1970, 
Labor Secretary George Shultz said 
recently that the Nixon Administration 
will keep hands off in disputes and 
intervene only “to protect third party 
interests if it is a national emergency.” 

Shultz said he expected few national 
emergencies, but added that he felt 
there would be “a lot of tension” in 
labor-management relations. 

Shultz’ remarks must be compared 
with a recent view expressed by Paul 
W. McCracken, chairman of the White 
House Council of Economic Advisors, 
who said wage increases will have to 
be trimmed this year if a substantial 
rise in unemployment is to be avoided. 

Massive joblessness already looms 
on the horizon as unemployment re- 
corded its biggest jump in nine years 
last September. The hike in the job- 
less rate—from 3.5 per cent to 4 per 
cent—was the highest in 23 months 
and was welcomed by government 
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economists. They said the situation 
reflected success of the Administra- 
tion’s anti-inflation drive. 


Member’s Needs 


In other words, 1970 will indeed be 
a hot year if more men are out of 
jobs and if those holding jobs strongly 
seek improvements in their paychecks. 

Most international unions have let 
it be known that they will continue 
to respond to the needs of their mem- 
bers and are prepared to make major 
demands to protect the real income of 
wage earners. 

The Labor Department says that 
altogether there will be 682 major 
agreements expiring in 1970 and cov- 
ering 4,000,000 workers. Besides truck- 
ing, auto, and rubber, other large 
agreements will be considered in farm 
equipment, meat packing and con- 
struction. 

The upcoming negotiations explain 
the reaction of many members of the 
Business Council, a group of more 
than 100 chief executive officers of 
major business corporations who meet 
periodically and privately with govern- 
ment officials. 

After the Business Council’s most 
recent gathering in Hot Springs, Va., 
the Wall Street Journal sampled the 
views of some of the leaders and 
found that they “almost eagerly re- 
ceived the somber economic prescrip- 
tions” for curing the country’s bad 
economic health. 

The business leaders had just been 
told by Treasury Secretary David Ken- 
nedy that he expected “a decline in 
real Gross National Product for some 
time.” 

The Wall Street Journal quoted one 
of the business leaders as saying that 
“a recession might be just what it 


takes” to shake workers into more 
diligence about their jobs as well as 
to moderate union wage settlements. 

But their pleasurable hand-rubbing 
was disturbed by a statement made by 
Labor Secretary Shultz at the same 
meeting. He told the business barons 
that a worsening profit squeeze, while 
needed to stiffen management resist- 
ance to high union demands, might 
cause a wave of strikes. 


Mini-Recession 


One result of the Hot Springs busi- 
ness meeting was the prediction that 
there would be a “mini-recession” in 
the U.S. economy during the first half 
of 1970, but that “a resumption of 
growth in the second half of 1970 is 
likely.” The Council’s economists also 
forecast a severe cost-price squeeze 
for business this year. 

This outlook was given added stat- 
ure by Walter W. Heller, top eco- 
nomic adviser to Presidents Kennedy 
and Johnson, who said that the United 
States is “looking into the gun barrel 
of a recession.” 

He predicted that the country’s rate 
of increased production would ap- 
proach the zero point sometime 
around the first of the year. Once this 
stagnation is reached, the line against 
going over into recession, Heller said, 
will be “very hard to hold.” 


Controls or Not? 


Heller criticized President Nixon’s 
October 17th request of all Americans 
to restrain their buying and borrowing 
to ease the pressure on the economy. 
He called the appeal for wage-price 
stability “jawboning Nixonomics” and 
said it wasn’t enough to cut down the 
risk of recession. 


While the President said emphati- 


Quotable Quote... 


“The union member knows that while his negotiations are 
well publicized, watched by the White House and Congress, 
and come only once every three years, the insidious influences 
of the market place are quietly and with little publicity in- 
creasing the cost of everything he buys. He knows, for ex- 


ample, that a baker can increase the cost of a loaf of bread 
to the consumer just by decreasing the weight of the loaf and 


continuing to sell it at the same 


price."—from a speech by 


General Vice President Frank E. Fitzsimmons to industrial 
relations personnel of Kaiser Industries in Oakland, Callif., 


Jan. 30, 1970. 
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cally he was against wage and price 
controls, there is still a top-drawer 
element within the Administration that 
advocates them. 

Treasury Secretary Kennedy more 
than once has used the threat of such 
controls—almost as though he believes 
in them—in his dealings with Con- 
gress. He exercised the threat to get 
congressional okay of the Administra- 
tion’s tax reform bill and extension 
of the surcharge. 

Kennedy receives support for his 
wage-price control stance from some 
business groups although most seem 
opposed and in accord with labor on 
this subject. 

One notion that has been advanced 
is the inauguration of wage-price con- 
trols on a “selective basis” applicable 
to certain industries. Besides being an 
undemocratic application, the idea 
smacks of the if-its-all-right-for-me-its- 
acceptable doctrine. 


Heart of the Matter 


At the heart of the nation’s financial 
turbulence—downplayed regularly by 
the government and defense industries 
—is the billions of dollars that have 
been poured down the drain in Viet- 
nam. 

Originally it was believed that the 
war's cost would be much less and so 
it was financed by borrowings rather 
than higher taxes. This was a few 
years ago. 

But the expense has been a lot more 
than anyone anticipated. The result 
was that purchasing power increased 
more rapidly than goods, and compe- 
tition for goods sent prices up. The 
tax surcharge came too late. 

By way of illustrating this wartime 
inflation, take the example of the 
worker who draws $100 a week from 
his job at a plant during peacetime. 
He takes his paycheck and buys prod- 
ucts manufactured at plant X (or A, 
B or C) and the money continues to 
flow like blood through the veins of 
the economy. 

Comes a wartime economy, how- 
ever, and defense plant Z opens down 
the street where another worker also 
draws $100 in pay. However, neither 
he nor the worker at the peacetime 
plant nor the worker at plant X can 
buy products produced by the defense 
plant. The result is that suddenly there 
is an extra $100 pumped into the 
marketplace and demanding consumer 
goods. The money is there so the 
merchants hike their prices in response 
to demand. 

Multiply the thousands of workers 


The International Teamster 
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Truth in a Nutshell 
About the GE Strike 


The average GE worker makes $3.25 an hour—that’s $6,760 a year. 
But these days it takes $9,800 for an urban family of four to enjoy what 
the Government calls “a modest but adequate” standard of living. 

In the last nine years, the productivity of GE workers has risen more 
than 40% faster than the national average. But GE wages have lagged 
far behind. GE workers averaged gains of 2.8% a year while steelwork- 
ers gained 3.6%, rubberworkers 3.8%, autoworkers 4.9%, and aerospace 


workers 5.1%. 


What’s worse, while GE wages rose 25% since 1960, increased living 
costs just about wiped out that gain. In terms of purchasing power, GE 
workers are no better off today than a decade ago—despite their increased 


productivity. 


And how has the Company fared in these years? 

GE’s profits after taxes rose 7812 %—from $200.1 million in 1960 
to $357.1 million in 1968, Why is this immensely profitable corporation 
unwilling to share its prosperity with its workers? 

GE says that higher wages would make the company uncompetitive. 
But the fact is that GE is far ahead of its competitors. GE stockholders 
receive a 3.8% higher return on their investment than stockholders of 
other electrical machinery, equipment and supplies manufacturers. 


producing Vietnam war materials, their 
total pay, and the continuing produc- 
tion and merchandizing of needed 
consumer products and it is easy to 
see how the current inflation rambles 
along. 


Life Goes On 


Meanwhile the country and its peo- 
ple work their way through the years 
of history. 


Children’s Delight 


Children and grandchildren of Teamster Local 816 members and retirees were 


Some of the signposts of the times 
show that: 

—Corporate profits after taxes have 
increased nearly 95 per cent since 
1960. 

—Dividend payments to stockhold- 
ers have soared 80 per cent during the 
same period. 

—Meanwhile, after-tax take-home 
pay of the average worker has gone 
up only 35 per cent (10 per cent in 


u 


treated to a Christmas party sponsored by the New York local union. The party 
overflowed the main ballroom of one of the largest hotels in the city as the kids 
enjoyed entertainment, food and gifts. Santa Claus was there, too. 
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terms of buying power.) 

There are a few who recognize that 
the culprit is war. Economist Heller, 
when asked recently what a pullout 
from Vietnam would do, stated flatly: 
“I do not think it would be a major 
problem, but rather a blessing for the 
economy.” 


Whether governmental gobbledy 
gook about “fiscal and monetary re- 
straint” and so forth is sound or not 
is of no consequence to the head of 
family who draws wages. For one 
thing, all the high-flying language 
about how to correct our economic 
picture has adherents on both sides of 
any given point. 

What does matter to the wage earn- 
er, however, is that he hopes his union 
can do something for him come the 
next contract negotiations. 


It is a matter of record that when- 
ever union members have asserted 
themselves in this fashion in the past, 
they have taken the brunt of the 
blame for the nation’s economic ills 
as the eggheads drop their charts and 
start pointing their fingers. 

The solution, as suggested by Heller, 
is there, 

If government chooses not to pick 
up this option, then it and big business 
probably will, indeed, find themselves 
confronted this year with what Secre- 
tary Shultz called “a lot of tension.” 


Nixon Marks 
$7 Billion for 
Transportation 


President Nixon’s proposed budget 
included $7 billion earmarked for 
transportation—particularly in the 
area of urban congestion, air and 
highway safety, and modernization of 
the merchant marine. 

In his budget message to Congress, 
the President urged Americans living 
in cities to get out of their autos and 
into subways, buses and trains. He 
promised that the government would 
help pay for modern, comfortable 
systems. 

He proposed that $3 billion in con- 
tract authority be made available to 
cities over the next five years to pay 
for new mass transit systems, 

As usual, the lion’s share of the 
transportation budget—$4.4 billion— 
would come from the Highway Trust 
Fund made up of federal gasoline tax 
receipts. 
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Change Tactics 


Unions to Seek Improvement 
In Health Care by Legislation 


ORGANIZED LABOR in California, 
frustrated in efforts to get the health 
industry to participate in a joint effort 
to achieve quality doctor-hospital care 
at reasonable prices, has decided to 
change tactics. 


The unions will now try to achieve 
their goals via the legislative course. 


A program of forthright action in 
this area was adopted recently by 
delegates to the semi-annual meeting 
of the California Council for Health 
Plan Alternatives (CCHPA), of which 
Teamster Vice President Einar O. 
Mohn is the chairman. The vote was 
unanimous. 


In substance, this means that Cali- 
fornia’s trade unions, as representa- 
tives of consumers, are determined to 
have a voice in the quality of health 
care offered by doctors, hospitals and 
related facilities; what they are per- 
mitted to charge for treatment and 
services; and, in general, a more re- 
sponsible regulation of ali who deal 
with or insure against the illness or 


injury of trade unionists and mem- 
bers of their families. 


The CCHPA, composed of major 
and independent unions, represents 
a membership in excess of two million 
workers. 


Following the action of the CCHPA 
delegates, Chairman Mohn sent a 
telegram to California Gov, Ronald 
Reagan and to the leaders of both 
houses of the California legislature. It 
read in part: 


“The era of self-regulation and irres- 
ponsibility of the health industry must 
be brought to a close. Voluntarism 
is bankrupt; the health needs of the 
people of California are not being 
met. We call upon you to join us and 
use your leadership to assure that 
hospitals, nursing homes, and other 
facilities providing care to the ill are 
responsive to community needs.” 


Mohn’s telegram continued: ‘We 
can no longer tolerate steadily rising 
costs that stand between the public 
and the health services they need. We 


Honorary Cards 


Two recent retirees of Teamster Local 789 of Fairmont, W.Va., Donnie Peck and 


Wilford Moneypenny, are shown receiving honorary withdrawal cards after years 
of working at Allegheny Freight Lines in Clarksburg, W.Va. At the presentation 
were (left to right): Paul Butcher, Local 789 business agent; Moneypenny; Harold 
Hicks, terminal manager; Peck, and Charles Morrison, Local 789 recording secre- 


tary. 
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will not accept the bland assurances 
of the health industry that they need 
more and more money when they 
give us no guarantees of quality or 
appropriateness of care.” 

The union representatives were not 
content with action merely at the 
state level. 


By unanimous vote they also passed 
a resolution demanding that Congress 
enact a program of national health 
insurance that will benefit all of society 
while simplifying “the health industry 
so that the present disorder and ineffi- 
ciencies of delivering health care are 
overcome.” 

The delegates deplored the increase 
from $4 to $5.30 to the elderly in 
Medicare premium costs in yet another 
resolution. The hike was termed “a 
tragic sign that Medicare is now going 
the way of other insurance programs 
—periodic price increases without any 
corresponding improvement in quality 
and availability of services.” 

Congress was called upon to enact 
“legislation requiring the federal 
government to finance and develop 
alternative methods of financing and 
delivering medicare care to the elderly 
so that federal dollars will not simply 
fuel the inflationary fires but will en- 
courage pre-paid group practices.” 

Congress also was urged to enact 
a pending bill that would give effect 
to new standards governing occupa- 
tional safety and health. Also sup- 
ported was a state proposition deal- 
ing with a bond issue needed to ex- 
pand or build new medical facilities 
at various universities in California. 

Mohn and other officials of CCHPA 
noted that union representatives had 
met several times in the past couple 
of years with representatives of the 
California Medical Association, Hospi- 
tal Association, and other instruments 
of health care and insurance plans— 
but to no avail. 

“We were given a sympathetic ear,” 
said Mohn, “but nothing meaningful 
ever happened.” 

Even though unions in California 
are putting out more than $750,000,000 
annually on medical-hospital care for 
their members, there is only compen- 
sation for about 65 per cent of the 
actual cost. As a consequence, the 
worker must pay the remainder of the 
cost out of his own pocketbook. 

CCHPA delegates mapped out a 
union program to correct the short- 
comings in the health care industry 
through legislation. 
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Expected in February 


Nixon Administration to Propose 
Overhaul of National Labor Law 


President Nixon is expected to rec- 
ommend an overhaul of the nation’s 
major labor laws in a special message 
to Congress this month. 

A Presidential commission, under 
the chairmanship of Labor Secretary 
George P. Shultz, has been working 
quietly on the proposals for several 
months. 

Although details of the President’s 
recommendations were closely guard- 
ed it was expected that he would pro- 
pose: 

—That all major provisions of the 
National Labor Relations Act and the 
Railway Labor Act be revised and 
consolidated into one broad law. 

—That a new procedure for settl- 
ing disputes would be added to those 
already in the NLRA which, in effect, 
would give the government power to 
compel compulsory arbitration of crit- 
ical disputes in collective bargaining. 

The changes would affect both the 
National Mediation Board, which ad- 
ministers the Railway Labor Act, and 
the National Labor Relations Board, 
which administers the National Labor 
Relations Act. 


Simple Approach 


Both Boards would continue to op- 
erate under the Nixon proposal. But 
their functions would dovetail so that 
a single-law approach would be mani- 
fested in all labor-management rela- 
tions. 

The National Mediation Board’s 
functions would be shifted to the Fed- 
eral Mediation and Conciliation Serv- 
ice, an independent federal agency 
that handles disputes under the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. But the 
Board would continue to handle less 
consequential disputes in the railroad 
and airline industries which are cov- 
ered by the Railway Labor Act. 

The National Labor Relations Act 
—better known as the Taft-Hartley 
law—already provides for the 80-day 
“cooling off” period which bars a 
strike or lockout for that period. If 
the dispute continues beyond the 80- 
day period, the President can only go 
to Congress for additional special leg- 
islation because he has no further 
authority to bar a strike or lockout. 

Nixon’s plan, it is said, would 
authorize the President to designate 
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a second fact-finding board to succeed 
the initial one set up in the first 80 
days. The second board would have 
the power to make binding recom- 
mendations for a settlement. 

While there is an effort to avoid 
calling this solution “compulsory ar- 
bitration,” that is what it would be. 

Otherwise, Nixon’s proposal would 
make no other appreciable changes in 
the National Labor Relations Act. 

It has been reported that the Presi- 
dent’s recommendations are really a 
preliminary directed more at the next 
Congress than the current second half 
of the 91st Congress. 

This is partly because it is an elec- 
tion year. Also, no one can tell what 
the pattern of collective bargaining 
will be for certain in this year of a 
multitude of major contracts coming 
up for talks. 

There is no hint of whether farm 
labor would be included under the 
Nixon plan. Chances are that it would 
not be included because of the 
lengthy precedent of exclusion cou- 
pled with a powerhouse of special in- 
terests that has captured the congres- 
sional eye and is in opposition to any- 
thing that might benefit the farm 
worker so far as a federal labor 
law is concerned. 


Hawaii 


John E. Reinecke (left), research director for Teamster Local 996 in Honolulu, 


More than anything, Nixon’s rec- 
ommendations will probably be 
touted as an updating of the federal 
agencies that handle the national labor 
policy. 

Actually, however, the door to com- 
pulsory arbitration would really swing 
wide for the first time. The result 
would be a corrosion of the collec- 
tive bargaining system in the United 
States. 


Examiner 
Rules for 
Joint Council 


A National Labor Relations Board 


trial examiner ruled in favor of 
Teamster Joint Council 26 of Cin- 
cinnati, O., recently in a discharge 
case involving Astro Container Co., of 
Cincinnati. 

The examiner ordered Astro to stop 
discouragement of union membership 
in its plant and also to reinstate 
Arnold Roe, Jr., who was fired be- 
cause of union activities in behalf of 
the joint council. 


Roe’s discharge for alleged unsatis- 
factory work performance, said the 
examiner, was a pretext to hide the 
real reason which was his union 
activity. 

Astro was ordered to reinstate Roe 
to his former position and reimburse 
him for any loss of pay he might 
have suffered. 


Hawaii, for the past 11 years, has retired to end a career of 30 years in the 
labor movement. Arthur A. Rutledge (with Reinecke), president of Local 996, 
commented that the retiree ‘‘made a greater contribution to the labor movement 
in Hawaii than any man in the past or living today.” 
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Six members of Teamster Local 795 of Wichita, Kan., all drivers for the Metro- 


politan Transit Authority, retired recently with a total driving record of 10 million 
miles in 198 years. Shown with Sam E. Smith, Local 795 president, are (left to 
right): A. W. Westfall, G. K. Owen, L. R. Howell, K. A. Sullivan, W. C. Macey, 


Carlie Miracle, and Smith. 


A Potential 


Transportation Sec. Tests 
Radar-Controlled Car Brakes 


Transportation Secretary John A. 
Volpe recently rode through rush-hour 
traffic in Washington, D.C., in an 
auto equipped with radar-controlled 
brakes that operate automatically to 
prevent collision, and commented: 
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“J think it has a lot of merit. If 
this can be developed, I think it 
could potentially save a great many 
lives in this country.” 

Volpe said he would ask the High- 
way Safety Bureau to further study the 


Nixon Appointee Says: 


Consumer Should Pay 
Pollution Control Costs 


Russell E. Train, Under Secretary of the Interior, was appointed 
chairman of President Nixon’s new Council on Environmental Quality 
and soon afterward described the goals of the Council as he saw it. 

In his remarks, Train indicated that he believed industry could properly 
pass on to its customers the cost of eliminating pollution. 


Pollution control costs, asserted the Presidential appointee, should be 
viewed as “proper costs of doing business, like labor costs.” 

He added: “I think the people of this country want a cleaner environ- 
ment and they are ready to pay for it.” 
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device to determine its practicality. 

Designed by a Massachusetts com- 
pany, the radar works by sending 
impulses to an instrument on the grille. 
When the vehicle gets too close to a 
slower moving car, the radar auto- 
matically applies the brakes and closes 
the throttle. At the same time, the 
driver is warned by a soft beeping 
sound. 

The device is designed to keep an 
auto at least one car length behind 
the vehicle ahead of it in slow-moving 
traffic, and to stop a vehicle 8 to 10 
feet from a stationary object. 


It is estimated that the device could 
be mass-produced at a cost of about 
$200 a unit. 


ss Benetits | 
Go to 
25 Million 


The Social Security System com- 
pleted its first 30 years of benefit pay- 
ments last January 3rd with one of 
every eight Americans receiving pay- 
ments. 


Robert M. Ball, commissioner of 
Social Security, said that as the pro- 
gram entered its 31st year, 25,000,000 
men, women and children were receiv- 
ing benefits each month. 


While the majority are older people, 
about one of every four on the benefit 
rolls is under the age of 60. As 1969 
ended, 2,500,000 disabled workers and 
their dependents were collecting pay- 
ments amounting to $196 million a 
month. 


Ball said payments to survivors— 
6,200,000 widows, children and aged 
dependent parents of workers who 
have died—were $495 million a month 
at the end of 1969, Almost $1.5 bil- 
lion was being paid out in retire- 
ment benefits to older workers and 
their dependents, a total of 16,600,000 
people. 

Altogether Social Security cash 
benefits totaled nearly $27 billion in 
1969, $2 billion higher than the 
amount paid out the previous year. 

Ball said that last year the trust 
funds from which cash benefits are 
paid took in $5.5 billion more than 
the total paid out. 

Assets of the two Social Security 
funds—one for retirement and_ sur- 
vivors insurance and one for disability 
insurance—amounted to $34 billion 
as 1970 opened. 
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9ist Congress Characterized as Non-Productive 


Board Report 


Mrs. Josephine Hoffa, wife of General President James 


R. Hoffa and President of 


National DRIVE Ladies Auxiliaries, and Carlos Moore, IBT Legislative director, 
make their report on DRIVE and legislation to the general executive board. 


Life and Breath 


Political Pollution Hits Debate 
On Clean Environment 


A highly partisan debate on the 
quality of the environment has de- 
veloped between the Nixon Adminis- 
tration and Democratic leaders in 
Congress. Politicians are responding 
to the increasing awareness and con- 
cern on the part of the American 
people that the quality of life in this 
country is being downgraded by the 
millions of tons of pollutants spewed 
into our air and waters annually. 

On January 22, 1970, Senate and 
House Democratic leaders, in a rare 
joint action, declared that they will 
give high priority to legislation aimed 
at combating pollution and improving 
the environment in general. 

The next day, President Nixon em- 
phasized environmental problems and 
discussed his plans to solve them in 
his State of the Union address to 
Congress. He referred to a forthcom- 
ing $10 billion, five-year program of 
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assistance to cities for sewage-treat- 
ment facilities. 

Immediately, Democratic Congres- 
sional leaders held President Nixon’s 
proposal was inadequate for the job. 
Senator Edmund S. Muskie (D- 
Maine), chairman of the Senate Air 
and Water Pollution Subcommittee 
and author of many current environ- 
mental cleanup laws, stated, “We 
estimate that if we were to catch up 
on the backlog of untreated municipal 
wastes alone—this does not cover in- 
dustrial wastes—we would have to 
spend $25 billion in Federal money 
over a five-year period. If you were 
to add industrial wastes, I suspect we 
would have to double that figure.” 

Senator Muskie, considered a lead- 
ing contender for the 1972 Demo- 
cratic Presidential nomination, out- 
lined his own plans for pollution prob- 


(Continued on page 26) 


Legislative 
Volume at 


20 Year Low 


The first session of the Ninety-First 
Congress closed its books and ad- 
journed December 23, 1969, the Sen- 
ate first at 2:56 P.M. and then the 
House at 3:00 P.M. The Ninety-First 
Congress in its first session has been 
characterized as non-productive be- 
cause from January to August of 1969 
very little legislation was passed by 
either house and no legislation was 
passed by both houses. The final count 
of bills that will be signed into law 
as a result of the first session is cer- 
tain to be the lowest in twenty years. 

Who should get the blame for this 
lack of performance is and will be a 
matter of controversy. President 
Nixon and his Administration claim 
that the Congress under Democratic 
control did not meet the measure of 
its duty. And the Democratic Con- 
gress in turn cites the President and 
his administration for a failure of 
leadership and a lack of specific legis- 
lative recommendations. 

In a year marked by confrontations 
between the legislative and executive 
branches of our national government 
the Tax Relief Act of 1969 stands as 
the high point of a less than spectacu- 


lar year. 
Concerning the clashes between 
Congress and the administration, 


Nixon is clearly ahead. In the first 
clear confrontation the administration 
won by the thinnest of possible mar- 
gins. The issue was the deployment 
of the Anti-Ballistic Missile System 
and the catalyst was an amendment 
which would have prohibited such 
deployment. The vote on the Senate 
floor was 50 for and 50 against; under 
Congressional rules of procedure an 
amendment is defeated by a tie vote. 
Nixon also emerged the winner in 


(Continued on page 26) 
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connection with the controversial 
“Philadelphia” plan, draft reform, and 
the dismantling of OEO programs 
such as the “Job Corps”. President 
Nixon suffered only one major defeat. 
In spite of very strong political pres- 
sure exerted from the White House 
the nomination of Judge Clement 
Haynsworth was decisively defeated 
in the Senate by a vote of 45 for and 
55 against. 

Even though the track record of 
the first session of the Ninety-First 
Congress lacks luster some significant 
legislation was completed in 1969. 


Coal Mine Safety 


The Senate on October 1 and the 
House on October 29 gave final ap- 
proval to the Coal Mine Safety bill 
and sent it to the President for his 
signature. And on December 30 the 
President signed the bill into law. 
President Nixon’s reluctant signature 
finalized a Coal Mine Safety bill that 
materially upgrades safety require- 
ments in the nation’s coal mines and 
provides a compensation system for 
miners and their dependents when 
incapacity or death of an employee 
is the result of the “black lung” 
disease. 


Social Security 


By way of an amendment to the 
1969 tax bill, Congress increased 
Social Security benefits by 15% across 
the board. The increase was 5% 
higher than President Nixon had 
wanted and took effect two months 
earlier. 


Pollution ... 
(Continued from page 25) 


lems. He called for expanded air 
quality and solid-waste cleanup pro- 
grams, a new cabinet environment 
control agency, combining all regula- 
tory agencies aimed at pollution, ex- 
tension of clean water rules to intra- 
state waters and requirements that 
new industrial facilities install pollu- 
tion control equipment. 

More details on the President’s 
program will appear in an environ- 
mental message scheduled for Febru- 
ary 10, With Republican leaders pre- 
paring to support the Administration 
proposals, and Democratic critics 
ready with alternative programs, con- 
trol of the environment promises to 
provide one of the hottest political 
debates of the year—one in which the 
American public has a crucial inter- 
est. 
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Construction Safety 


Safety standards for federally fi- 
nanced or assisted construction proj- 
ects were established when the Presi- 
dent signed H. R. 10946 into law 
late in 1969. 


Domestic Programs 


Six months after authorization for 
the antipoverty programs ran out, 
Congress passed a two year exten- 
sion of those programs. 


Crime Bills 


Congress passed no anti-crime legis- 
lation in 1969 and the only action 
which took place was one which re- 
pealed a portion of the 1968 Gun 
Control Act. The requirement for the 
registration of the sale of rifle and 
shotgun ammunition was repealed. 


Draft Law 


Congress on November 19 cleared 
the administration’s draft reform act 
which allowed the President to in- 
stitute a draft lottery system. 


Congress 
vs 
Crime 


Organized crime is the target of a 
bill passed by the Senate on January 
23, 1970, and now the measure is fac- 
ing consideration by the House of 
Representatives. The day after Presi- 
dent Nixon gave his State of the 
Union speech demanding enactment 
of his crime package, the Senate by 
an overwhelming vote of 72 to 1 ap- 


proved the Administration-endorsed 
“Omnibus Crime Control Act of 
196922 


Senator John L. McClellan (D- 
Ark.), sponsor of the bill, said it 
would give law officers new tools to 
crack down on Mafia operations, 
syndicate gambling, criminal cartels, 
narcotics, loan-sharking, and the in- 
filtration of legitimate businesses by 
criminal elements. 

In arguing for passage of the bill, 
McClellan hammered away at the 
theme that organized crime drains 
away billions of dollars from the 
American economy, endangers the na- 
tion’s youth and threatens the fabric 
of our society. But, he added, the 
leaders of organized crime often 
escape punishment because of the na- 
tion’s “extraordinary” toleration of 
crime and loopholes in the criminal 
laws. 


Among other things the Senate bill 
would stiffen penalties for dangerous 
offenders, overturn a Supreme Court 
decision which requires prosecutors 
to make public in certain cases wire- 
tap transcripts, set up periodic grand 
jury investigations of organized crime 
and make it illegal for crime syndi- 
cates to invest money in legitimate 
businesses. The bill also attempts to 
provide protection for witnesses in 
danger of reprisals from criminals, 


The “Omnibus Crime Control Act 
of 1969” is only one of several acts 
before Congress aimed at halting the 
rise in crime and violence, and the 
prompt action of the Senate gives rise 
to the hope that speedy action will 
characterize the struggle of Congress 
vs. organized crime in 1970. 


HEW Veto 
Withstands 
House Vote 


The House of Representatives 
January 28 failed to muster the two- 
thirds majority necessary to override 
President Nixon’s unprecedented veto 
of the HEW/Labor Appropriations 
Bill. Congress must now face the task 
of rewriting the bill to meet Presi- 
dential approval. 

In his televised veto message, the 
President had criticized the bill as 
inflationary, because it provided about 
$1.1 billion more in federal education 
funds than he had requested. How- 
ever, House Majority Leader Carl 
Albert (D-Okla.) said that Congress 
had fought inflation by cutting the 
overall appropriations which were re- 
quested by President Nixon himself 
last year, by $5.6 billion, and stated 
that the HEW/Labor bill was an 
exercise by Congress of its “responsi- 
bility to establish national priorities.” 

As Speaker of the House John Mc- 
Cormack (D-Mass.) pointed out, 
Congress cut the Administration’s re- 
quest for foreign aid by one billion 
dollars, almost the exact amount by 
which the HEW appropriation ex- 
ceeded the President’s request. Mc- 
Cormack reasoned, “I do not under- 
stand what sort of logic the Adminis- 
tration is using in this matter, but I 
cannot believe that an additional bil- 
lion for schools, libraries, colleges, 
vocational education, handicapped 
children, the mentally retarded and 
control of air pollution is any more 
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inflationary than a billion more in 
foreign aid.” 

A major point of criticism of the 
bill by the President was the $600 mil- 
lion in aid to federally “impacted” 
areas, This form of aid was granted 
on an emergency basis during the 
Korean War to help schools over- 
crowded by the presence of nearby 
federal installations. Now twenty 
years later the aid continues, often 
going, as the President pointed out, 
to some of the country’s wealthiest 
areas. 

The provision, however, is polit- 
ically popular, since is provides funds 
to schools in 385 Congressional dis- 
tricts. Though Nixon had requested 
only $202 million in impact area aid, 
he has indicated he is prepared to ac- 
cept higher funding of this measure in 
return for the vote to sustain his 
veto, thus capitalizing on the aid’s 
political popularity. 

What this really means is that the 
questionable impact area aid will con- 
tinue at an accelerated rate, while one 
billion dollars will be cut from more 
worthy areas of the HEW appropri- 
ations bill. 

The issues involved in this partisan 
controversy are bound to produce 
campaign material for the fall Con- 
gressional elections. Democrats see the 
veto as a chance to pin on the Ad- 
ministration the label of indifference 
to the needs of the poor, the sick, 
the aged, and schoo! children. 


Fire Red 


Fairer Sex 


Equal Pay for Equal Work 
Supported by U.S. Court 


A significant breakthrough in wom- 
en’s job rights has been achieved by 
a unanimous decision of the U.S. 
Court of Appeals here. 

The court decided in a case involv- 
ing the Wheaton Glass Co., Millville, 
New Jersey, that women performing 
the same general work as men should 
receive the same pay. The decision 
will result in payment of more than 
$250,000 in back wages to present and 
former employees of the company. 
This is the largest amount in back 
wages ever ordered by a court under 
the Equal Pay Act of 1963. 

“This important court decision will 
substantially assist the Labor Depart- 
ment in enforcing the Equal Pay 
Act, which is designed to eliminate 
discrimination in pay because of sex,” 
Wage Hour Administrator Robert D. 
Moran said. 

Suit was brought against the com- 
pany by the Department of Labor in 
1966 after officials of the agency’s 
Wage and Hour Division found that 
the company was paying men em- 
ployed as selector-packers 211% cents 
per hour more than females similarly 


Product Safety Commission 
Blasts Dangerous TV Sets 


The National Commission on Prod- 
uct Safety has locked horns with one 
of the biggest consumer industries in 
the nation—the color TV manufac- 
turers. 

The Commission released the brand 
names and model numbers of color 
TV receivers which it said exceeded 
the industry average for fire hazards. 

It urged the manufacturers to take 
immediate steps to recall, repair or 
replace faulty components. The Com- 
mission is an investigating panel, lacks 
regulatory powers, and cannot order 
the firms to recall the sets. 

Chairman Arnold B. Elkind urged 
the manufacturers to take the steps 
quickly “rather than risk the conse- 
quences of fires in color television 
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receivers.” 

According to the Commission, there 
are about 22 million color TV sets 
operating today and the fire and smoke 
incident ratio for color versus black 
and white TV is about 40 to 1. 

The Commission staff ran a spot 
check of major city fire departments 
and found the following numbers of 
fires attributed to TV sets: 361 in 
New York in 1968; 215 in Chicago 
in 1969 (including radios); 13 in 
Houston since October 1967; an esti- 
mated 60 in Omaha in 1968; 43 in 
Denver in 1968; 131 in San Francisco 
since 1967; 112 in suburban Los An- 
geles in 1968. The Commission says a 
conservative estimate relates about 
10,000 fires each year to TV sets. 


employed. 

The opinion rejected the company’s 
claim that the jobs of men and women 
have to be identical for them to re- 
ceive the same pay and asserted that, 
instead, only the same type of work 
in general needs to be performed. 

Writing the court’s opinion, Circuit 
Chief Judge Abraham L. Freedman 
described the Equal Pay Act “as a 
broad charter of women’s rights in the 
economic field” which “sought to over- 
come the age-old belief in women’s 
inferiority and to eliminate the de- 
pressing effects on living standards of 
reduced wages for female workers and 
the economic and social consequences 
which flow from it.” 


Meat Cutters 
Deplore 
Cancerous Hens 


The Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
have made public a message to Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Clifford Hardin in 
which the Union said it was “shocked 
and alarmed” by a proposal from a 
government advisory panel that can- 
cerous chickens could be sold to un- 
suspecting consumers. 

The union called on Hardin to “re- 
ject” the panel’s recommendations and 
to retain “existing inspection regula- 
tions and instructions (to Federal 
inspectors) requiring condemnation of 
poultry which carries cancer virus.” 

The statement was signed by Presi- 
dent T. J. Lloyd and Secretary- 
Treasurer Patrick E. Gorman of the 
union, which in the 1950’s initiated 
the campaign for the first mandatory 
poultry inspection legislation and was 
a major factor in the 1968 effort to 
improve that law. The union is cur- 
rently urging Congress to adopt sim- 
ilar legislation for better inspection of 
fish and fish products. 

The proposals of the Government 
panel were reported in an Associated 
Press dispatch earlier this week. It 
noted that inspectors presently con- 
demn any bird carcass showing lesions 
or tumors, 
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¢ Campaign Chest . s cS 
GOP leaders. hope to have a campaign treasury of $6 million available for House election races 
this year. Rep. Bob Wilson of California, chairman of the Republican Congressional Campaign 


Committee, says the hope is to raise $4.3 million in contributions this year to add to the $1.8 
million raised in 1969. 


e Nixon's Nominee : 
Federal Judge G. Harrold Carswell of Georgia, nominated for the Supreme Court by President 
Nixon, is considered a conservative with judicial views paralleling those of the President. 


Congressional conservatives were pleased with the nomination while civil rights advocates 
denounced it. 


e Maritime Legislation 

Joseph Curran, president of the National Maritime Union, has called on supporters of the U.S. 
merchant fleet to press Congress and the Nixon Administration for strong maritime legislation 
this year, to prevent New York and Baltimore from becoming what he calls "slum ports.” 


e Censure Move Dropped : 
The House Ethics Committee. decided it could not censure Rep. Seymour Halpern, New York 


Republican, who accepted unsecured loans from banks interested in bills before the House Banking 
Committee. He is a member of the committee. 


e Tax Net Tightens 
Illinois has joined 43 other states in an agreement to share "confidentially" state tax return 


data with the Internal Revenue Service. The agreement includes cooperation in enforcement, 
audits and other duties. 


e Anti-pollution Plan ; 

Sen. Edmund S. Muskie, Maine Democrat, urges a federal anti-pollution program that would entail 
spending of $2 billion in fiscal 1971 and $3.5 billion in fiscal 1972. He urged that the air 
quality standards should be strongly increased. 


e Nixon Thanks Millionaires 


President Nixon threw a "thank you" ball in the White House late in January for more than 200 
millionaires that contributed $10,000 or more each to the Republican campaign treasury last year. 


e Humphrey Disagrees : 

Former Vice President Hubert Humphrey disagrees with those who claim the Nixon Administration 
has been effective in cooling the economy. The reason, Humphrey says the Administration has 
been ineffective is that it dissolved the Johnson Administration's wage-price guidelines. 


e Congressional Secrecy 


During the first session of the 91st Congress, House committees held 43 per cent of their 


2,267 meetings in secret, while Senate committees held 28 per cent of their 1,511 meetings 
behind closed doors. 


e RTW Senator 

Sen. Edward Gurney, Florida Republican, has been sending out letters to businessmen on his 
Senate stationery, urging them to contribute to the "National Right to Work Legal Defense and 
Education Foundation." The foundation is an offshoot of ‘the National Right to Work Committee. 


e Congress and National Priorities 
There is a difference of opinion in the nation's capital as to what the national priorities are 


or should be. Observers say conflicts through the second session of the 9lst Congress will 
help distill the confusion. 
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® Consumer Price Index Jumps 


The Consumer Price Index increased six-tenths 
of one per cent across the nation last December, 
bringing the total gain for the year to 6.1 per cent 
higher than in December, 1968. 

The December, 1969, increase amounted to an 
annual rate of 7.2 per cent. The gain in the final 
month of the year, federal officials said, was the 
result of a widespread price increase—particularly 
in foodstuffs. 

The CPI spurt meant that the purchasing power 
of the average non-supervisory employee shrunk for 
the 11th straight month as real spendable earnings 
fell to an average of $77.69 weekly for a worker 
with three dependants. 


® Housing Starts Drop 


The seasonally adjusted annual rate of housing 
starts in the United States dropped from 1.9 million 
in January, 1969, to 1.3 million by the next Decem- 
ber—a 34 per cent decline. 

The actual number of housing starts in all of 1969 
was 1,463,000—a decline of 3 per cent from 1968. 

As the new year opened, housing starts were con- 
tinuing on the skids. Some industry experts predicted 
starts for all of 1970 would be one million units or 
less. 


@ Merger Growth in '69 


Some 6,132 corporate mergers were counted in 
1969 by W. T. Grimm & Co., Chicago-based con- 
sultants, as the conglomerate trend continued to 
snowball in the United States. 

The 1969 total was a 37 per cent increase over 
the 4,462 mergers recorded by the same company 
in 1968. Mergers & Acquisitions, a trade publication, 
said the number of big deals ($700,000 or more) 
totaled 1,710—down from 1,831 in 1968. 

U.S. Industries, which led the corporate pack in 
1968 with 28 completed mergers and acquisitions, 
led again in 1969 with 39 such arrangements. 


@ AMA Diversion 


The American Medical Association, in a desperate 
effort to stave off the idea of a national health in- 
surance system, has come up with a plan called 
“Medicredit.” 

Under “Medicredit,” the federal government would 
help underwrite the premium payments for private 
health insurance, depending upon the income of the 
family covered. The federal government would cover 
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Information 


all the premiums for those families that pay little or 
no income taxes. 

Critics say that “Medicredit” sets no standards 
for breadth of coverage, and that it would cost the 
federal government $20 billion a year—much of it 
funneled to physicians’ pockets. 


@ Modern Offices 


A Cleveland-based magazine predicts that in a 
few years the desk of an office executive will amount 
to a simple tilt-top table without drawers or pegs 
which a person can hold on his lap. 

Add to the desk a series of telephones, speakers. 
picture phones and gadgetry for retrieving computer 
information and the executive will be able to work. 

That’s the outlook for the computer-armed execu- 
tive, according to Modern Office Procedures. One 
main result of this system will be a relief from 
paperwork. 


@ Sunday Sales 


Sunday shopping, long a sore point in heavily 
unionized areas, is getting a thorough workout this 
year. 

Two of the country’s largest chain retailers— 
Sears Roebuck & Co., and J. C. Penney Co.—are 
continuing a Sunday opening policy in some 200 of 
their stores. They initiated the program last autumn. 

Sears says it plans to continue the program through 
1970 while Penney is still undecided. 

Suburban discount stores in many areas revived 
the Sunday store opening in the mid-50’s. 


@ Public Employee Strikes 


A new Labor Department survey shows there were 
254 strikes involving 202,000 state, local and federal 
employees during 1968. The figures compare with 
15 walkouts and 1,700 workers in 1958. 

While public employee strikes represented less 
than one-half of 1 per cent of all strikes in 1958, 
they amounted to 5 per cent of the total in 1968. 

Most of the public employee strike activity in 
the past couple of years has been in the wake of 
teachers’ efforts to improve their wages and working 
conditions. 


® Telephone Talks 


Telephone conversation long distance is becoming 
lengthier, according to AT&T. 

The average length of an interstate toll call in 
1965 was 5.9 minutes. By 1968, the time length rose 
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to better than 6.1 minutes. Last year, the estimated 
length of a call was 6.5 minutes. 

Callers in Newark, N.J., talked a relatively brief 
5 minutes long distance in 1968, while those in 
Houston were on the horn for more than 8 minutes 
an average call. 


@ Federal Tax Collections 


Total federal tax collections for the fiscal year 
ended last June 30th jumped 22 per cent to a total 
of $187.9 billion. 

Gains were the largest in two main categories 
—individual and corporate income taxes. 

Collections of individual income taxes increased 
25 per cent to $97.4 billion. Corporate income taxes 
increased 28 per cent to $38.3 billion. 


@ Interstate Highway Report 


The 42,500-mile Interstate Highway System is 
now 68 per cent completed with 28,748 miles open 
to traffic and construction underway on another 
5,259 miles. 

In announcing the figures, Transportation Secre- 
tary Volpe said only 4 per cent of the system— 
1,878 miles—has not advanced beyond preliminary 
status. 

In the latest reporting 12-month period, the total 
new mileage opened amounted to 2,239 miles. 


® Road Mileage Decreases 


Roads and streets in the United States under all 
levels of government totaled 3.68 million miles in 
1968—a decrease from the 1967 total of 3.70 million 
miles. 

Of the total, 532,038 miles were municipal roads 
and streets while 3,152,047 miles were considered 
rural routes. The rural mileage represents 86 per 
cent of the total. 

The Bureau of Public Roads says that 814,000 
miles of all roads and streets in the country—22 
per cent—are unsurfaced. 


@ Wall Street Unionism 


Groups of stockbrokers, the New York (N.Y.) 
Times reports, are forming organizations to bargain 
with brokerage-house managements over pay scales. 

Not confined just to Wall Street but taking place 
in major cities across the nation, the bargaining 
organizations at this point are still loosely knit affairs. 

However, notes the Times, the organizing groups 
may be the forerunner of unionization of securities 
salesmen for the first time in history. 

As expected, the groups are not considered mili- 
tant at this point and actually shun being called 
“unions.” 


@ State Taxes Increase 


Commerce Clearing House reports that total state 
tax collections leaped to $42 billion during 1969— 
an increase of 1514 per cent over the $36.4 billion 
collected the previous year. 


During 1969, every state except Kentucky passed 
hundreds of laws dealing with major state tax 
sources, notably sales and income tariffs. 

One of the biggest areas of increase was in the 
sales tax which hits low income groups the hardest. 
Total sales taxes last year increased 19.4 per cent 
to $14.2 billion. 


@ Trillion-Dollar GNP 


Government analysts fully expect the rate of 
Gross National Product to increase to the historic 
$1 trillion figure by the end of the year. 

The GNP is regarded as the single great measure 
of the size of the United States economy and is 
usually counted in “constant” as well as current 
dollars. 

For example, when the GNP neared the $950 
billion mark last year, it was only $730.6 billion in 
1958 “constant” dollars. 


@ Tax Services Increase 


Many personal income tax return services are 
entering the field, some of them armed with com- 
puters and aimed at a market of 75 million returns. 

One company takes tax information by phone, 
another offers an instant tax refund if one is due, 
and so on as they offer special gimmicks to catch 
the trade. 

It is estimated that more than half of all income 
tax returns are prepared by someone other than 
the taxpayer—usually a professional but sometimes 
by a relative or friend. 


@ Bonanza for Rich 


The recent Federal Reserve Board action in okay- 
ing big increases in the interest rates commercial 
banks can pay to savers was not what it appeared 
to be. It benefited the rich more than it did the $10- 
a-week saver. 

For commercial bank savers, the ordinary pass- 
book rate was allowed to go up to 4.5 per cent. It 
went up to 5.5 per cent on 1-year savings certificates 
and 5.75 per cent on 2-year certificates. 

For savers at regular savings banks, the regular 
passbook account ceiling of 5 per cent remains un- 
changed. There were increases for the l-year and 
2-year deposits, however. 


@ Retirement Problem 


A recent report made to the Senate Special Com- 
mittee on Aging noted that much of the retirement 
taking place in the United States today is counter- 
productive, arbitrary, inflationary, and possibly harm- 
ful to the individual. 

The report made a number of recommendations 
on needs, including: 

—Retraining of mature individuals; 

—Effective information on job opportunities; 

Enforcement of legislation barring discrimination 
based on age; 

—Further studies into the problem of involuntary 
retirement. 
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WHAT'S 
NEW? 


Safety Lamps 


As more and more of the safety 
features required by federal legisla- 
tion are being built in to the newer 
model autos, the ideas which they 
employ are being accepted and 
adapted for cars produced before the 
legislation. 

One example of this adaptation is 
the side lighting equipment being 
marketed for installation on older 
model autos. These lights provide the 
safety advantages and modern ap- 
pearance of the newer models, and at 
a reasonable price, according to the 
manufacturer. 

While several of these lighting sys- 
tems are currently marketed, this 
particular producer offers a packaged 
set, consisting of two amber lights for 
the front, or two red for the rear. 

The systems are made of high- 
impact and corrosion resistant chrome 
plated plastic. The set comes equipped 
with wire, connectors and vinyl mount- 
ing gaskets to seal against moisture. 


@ 
Bulk Commodity Shipping 


The special portable containers 
shown here have recently been de- 
veloped for the handling of dry free- 
flowing material such as grain, starch, 
sugar, lead, oxide, limestone, cement 
and some oil field material. 

The containers are filled through a 
porthole at the top and are unloaded 
with compressed air from a special 
blower or by means of compressed 
air in the plant. 

The units come in varying sizes. A 
four foot diameter unit holds 80 
cubic feet of material and an eight 
foot truck unit (as pictured here) 
holds 400 cubic feet of material. The 
containers are handled with fork lift 
trucks and several may be hauled at 
a time on a flat bed trailer. 
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Windshie 


Id Leak Detector 


The three pieces of electronic equip- 
ment shown here are being marketed 
as the answer to the sticky problem of 
windshield leak detection. The trans- 
mitter is placed inside of the com- 
partment and emits ultrasonic tones 
which will not pass through glass, 
metal or rubber. The mechanic, stand- 
ing outside of the compartment, uses 
the gunlike instrument to detect any 
sound “leaks” which indicate the 
exact area of the flaw on the wind- 
shield. 

A meter on the outside of the com- 
partment measures the intensity of the 
sound in the area so that thresholds 
of acceptability may be determined 
before the mechanic tests for the leak. 


@ 
Safety Inflator 


Two Canadian Teamster members 
have patented a new safety device for 
inflating tires which is now in use in 
at least one truck garage and in the 
process of being marketed. 


The invention came about when the 
Teamster mechanics became concerned 


over the hazardous operation of the 
commonly used tire changing devices 
found in most garages. 

The ordinary tire changing device, 
powered by air pressure, can be a 
lethal weapon if for some reason the 
lock ring is defective or possibly in- 
serted incorrectly. (The lock ring is 
a large nut placed over the tire rim 
to prevent the rim from being pro- 
pelled by the terrific force of air 
pressure needed to separate the tire 
from the rim during repairs.) 

The new device uses a tripod-like 
jaw which protrudes over the face of 
the lock ring and is held in place by 
means of a powerful spring. If for 
any reason the lock ring is released, 
its flight is immediately arrested by 
the jaw of the mechanism. 


& 
Infra Red Heat 


An infra red, gas heating system, 
being offered by a leading appliance 
manufacturer, promises highly  effi- 
cient, space saving heat dispersal at 
a comparatively low installation cost. 

According to the manufacturer, the 
system uniformly heats a span—not 
just a spot. For this reason, the sys- 
tem is ideally suited to the needs of 
special warehousing areas and any 
industry with the need to heat large 
open areas. 

The infra red system offers the 
following advantages over conven- 
tional systems; less wasteful heat pro- 
duction, self vented heat dispersal, no 
open flames, no possibility of mois- 
ture damage, no toxic fumes and com- 
plete heating of all surfaces, including 
floors. In addition, the producer 
claims that the system lowers fuel 
costs as much as 50 percent, needs 
less clearance and requires no boilers 
or chimneys. 


WHAT’S NEW endeavors to keep 
our readers informed of late de- 
velopments in fields in which they 
are interested. Since it is the 
policy of THE INTERNATION- 
AL TEAMSTER not to advertise 
any product, trade names and 
manufacturers are omitted. Inter- 
ested readers can obtain names of 
manufacturers by writing THE 
INTERNATIONAL TEAMSTER, 
810 Rhode Island Ave., N. E., 
Washington, D. C. 20018. 

A report on new products and 
processes on this page in no way 
constitutes an endorsement or rec- 
ommendation. All performance 
claims are based on statements by 
the manufacturer. 
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Food for the Ego 


There is a story told about a very famous quarter- 
back who plays for the New York Jets. It seems 
that one day this young man was leaving the practice 
field and he was approached by an enthusiastic fan. 

“T just can’t tell you how much I enjoyed the way 
you played last week,” oozed the admiring fan. 

“Well, why don’t you send someone around who 
can,” the quarterback replied. 


Trade Secret 


A famous college coach was being interviewed 
and was asked how he selected candidates for his 
offensive line. 


“Well I hate to give away trade secrets,” the coach 
replied, “but I’ll tell you this. The first day of prac- 
tice I take all of the linemen out into the woods and 
on a given signal they start running. The ones that 
run around the trees are guards and the ones that 
run into the trees are tackles.” 


Take It With You 


When the six most prominent bankers in a small 
town were invited to the reading of the will of the 
town’s most notorious deadbeat, they all reluctantly 
showed up. As each man’s name was read they began 
to think that the deadbeat had finally agreed to clean 
up his debts to them but this was not the case as the 
lawyer read on: “I would like these six men to be 
pallbearers at my funeral. They have been such won- 
derful creditors that I would like them to carry me 
to my grave.” 


Quips n' Quotes On T.V. 


Communication people refer to television as a 
medium, probably because its never very well done. 


On Inflation 


There are some good points about inflation, today 
when you buy a candy bar its never enough to be 
fattening. 


On Youth 


One sure way to feel young is to associate with 
young people. One sure way to age is to try to keep 
up with them. 


Clever Disguise 


Police in New York City report that the owner of 
a jewelry store called them recently to report a rob- 
bery. His account of what happened is as follows: 

“Just as I opened for business on Monday morning, 
I noticed a large van pull up to the parking place in 
front of my store. The rear doors of the van opened, 
a ramp was lowered and out walked a large grey 
elephant. He pushed his way through the front 
doors of my shop, shoved a gun in my face and 
demanded all my money. I gave him the money and 
some jewelry and watched as he returned to the van 
and ordered the truck to pull off. 

Officers investigating the incident, listened to the 
report somewhat skeptically before inquiring further. 

“Well sir,” the first detective began, “could you 
please describe the elephant a little more clearly?” 

“Sorry I can’t be more specific, officer,” the jeweler 
replied, “but you see he was wearing a stocking over 
his face.” 


Big Deal 


An over-the-road driver in Texas was preparing 
to take his rig across the State to a point on the 
eastern border and was checking his roadmap as a 
co-worker came over. 


“Just think,” the proud Texan said, “you are going 
to haul this rig 650 miles and you'll still be in good 
old Texas. Where else in the world can that be 
done?” 

“Well,” replied the not-so-loyal son, “there’s al- 
ways Siberia.” 


Country Living 


When a city-slicker visited Bumpkin Junction, he 
asked the town’s oldest resident what he thought was 
the only drawback to living so far from civilization. 

The native pondered the question for a few 
moments, then carefully replied that the town sold 
no liquor and he didn’t like having to walk ten miles 
to the next town for a glass of whiskey. 

“Why not buy a whole bottle and keep it in the 
house?” queried the stranger. 

“That would be nice indeed,” countered the native, 
“but you see son out here in the sticks, whiskey don’t 
keep.” 


Short Changed 


In answer to a rumor that a community doctor 
was underpaying his help, a state wage inspector was 
sent out to look into the situation. 

When the inspector presented himself in the doc- 
tor’s office and told the doctor of the rumor, the 
doctor called in his hired help and asked them to 
tell the man how much each of them was paid. 
When they told him their wages the inspector agreed 
that all were well above the requirements of the law. 

“Well, doc,” said the inspector, “it doesn’t look as 
if there is any violation here. Are you sure you don’t 
employ anyone else?” 

“Only the dim-wit who helps around the office,” 
added the doctor. “And he gets free board and a 
little money for tobacco now and then.” 

“That’s terrible,” complained the inspector. “I’d 
like to talk to him.” 

“Well, go ahead, I’m listening,” replied the doctor. 
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Free Speech Insures Democracy 


Washington—The democra- 
tic foundation of our country 
is so rugged that it does not 
need government denial of 
free speech and free press, de- 
clared United States Senator 
Norris in a speech in the Sen- 
ate against censorship. 

“Instead of stopping a man 
from making a speech on a 
street corner,” said the Nebras- 
ka law maker, “I would buy 


him another soap box and put 
it out on the street and tell 
him to go to it. I have faith 
enough in the principles of 
our government and in _ its 
very foundation stones, that it 
can withstand the attacks of 
crazy, nonsensical anarchists 
and others. I believe that we 
ought to be careful lest we sow 
the seed that will bring forth 
more anarchy, more bolshe- 


Editorial 


3 URING the War, our Government trained more than 
three hundred thousand chauffers for passenger cars 
and trucks to be used by the armed forces both in 
a this country and in Europe. Hundreds of miles of 
rons were built in France so that the huge convoys of supply 
trucks could go about the business of supplying the front lines 
with food and ammunition. Most of the men who performed 
these duties were trained to drive after their enlistment and had 
worked in other employment before joining the armed forces. 

Now that the hostilities are over, these thousands of young 
men are attempting to re-enter the private enterprise sector. 
These men are now well acquainted with the operation of the 
motor truck and auto, thanks to their training and they have 
sufficient knowledge of repairs to make them desirable em- 
ployees. The fact that they were capable of operating on the 
rough and sometimes impossible roads of the French country- 
side is proof enough that they would be able to handle truck- 
ing equipment on the roads of this country. 

These patriotic young men are now out looking for jobs and 
it seems that since their return from overseas the employers who 
were mouthing words of patriotism and flag waving have re- 
treated to the background not to be found. These young men 
deserve help and we think that they, will make good union men. 

The returning soldiers do not represent a threat to the men 
who for one reason or another were not in the armed forces 
during the war. The labor shortage that existed while these men 
were in uniform has not diminished that greatly since the end 
of hostilities. It seems that many employers are content to 
maintain the same number of employees that they had during 
the war and with the increase in business they are pushing the 
men on their payrolls to do more work in order to maintain 
their growing profits. Our contention would be that these 
companies could hire the returning war veterans and perform 
the dual task of making the jobs of the men already working a 
little easier and, at the same time, make the economy even 
healthier by putting more men to work. 


vism, more sovietism.” 

In answer to the claim that 
the men who are urging con- 
trol over free speech and free 
press are patriotic, Senator 
Norris said: 

“Every man who ever lit a 
torch that burned a witch at 
the stake believed that he was 
doing the right thing. 

“As Washington said in his 
farewell address, even though 
you might accomplish good in 
one instance you set a prece- 
dent that future men having 
authority will use to do evil, 
to suppress the rights of the 
people and deny them their 
liberties, and in the end bring 
down upon their heads the 
destruction of the government 
itself. 


“It is said that these men 
will abuse the right if you give 
them free speech. That is true; 
they will. Give free press, and 
the press will abuse it. Of 
course it will. They have in the 
past always—not all papers, 
not all men, but some in every 
class. 


“Then you say, ought we 
not suppress that abuse? My 
answer is that, following the 
doctrine laid down by Wash- 
ington, history shows from 
the beginning of civilization 
that it can not be done with- 
out bringing on a greater in- 
jury. So our forefathers said 
that we will suffer this abuse 
rather than interfere with the 
right of free speech and free 
press; that if you place in any 
man’s hands the power to 
suppress, you eventually bring 
upon your heads the destruc- 
tion of free government. 


“If our doctrines are right, 
if our country is founded upon 
a system embodied in the 
truth—and I believe it is—then 
we need not fear any debate.” 


Officers Cautioned 
On Political 


Endorsements 


The International Union has 
received several communica- 
tions regarding the practice of 
the two major party National 
Committees of contacting our 
Officials for permission to use 
their names for promotion of 
the candidates involved in up- 
coming elections. 

The International Union is 
advising our officers that it is 
our desire to remain as non- 
partisan as possible until the 
platforms of both parties and 
which party receives the en- 
dorsemcnt of the Internation- 
al Union are determined. We 
remind our officers that the 
stature of their name is due 
to the position that they hold, 
and as a representative of our 
Brotherhood, the commitment 
that they make to one or 
another party involves the com- 
mitment of the Union. 

It has been the policy of the 
International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters to refuse all requests 
for the use of our official name 
in connection with any other 
organization whether commer- 
cial, industrial, political or 
philanthropic. We have ad- 
hered to this policy because we 
intend to preserve the dignity, 
honor and independence of our 
Organization. 

It may become necessary at 
some future date to help elect 
the members of some one 
party. In the past we have 
based our decision to endorse 
a candidate on the individual 
candidate’s position on legisla- 
tion vital to Labor. We intend 
to continue in this policy of 
electing our friends and defeat- 
ing our enemies, regardless of 
party affiliations. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Special Report on Pollution spac. 1s 


LABOR’S PLACE IN HISTORY 


IN ANY AIRPORT in the land, you can walk up to a book counter and buy a paperback called, “How 
to Win at Roulette,” or “How to Win at the Track,’’ etc., but you’ll never be able to buy, “How to Win 
at the Bargaining Table’”—because it isn’t for sale at airport book counters. 

“How to Win at the Bargaining Table” is the title of an article published in the February, 1970, issue 
of Nation’s Business, the U.S. Chamber of Commerce official publication. It is something of a fantasy. 
The opening paragraphs read in this manner: 

“The firm’s president walks through his conference room and smiles. 

“The smell of scores of cigarets hangs in the air. Chairs are pushed back from the big table, which is 
littered with used coffee cups, pencil stubs and ash trays brimming with butts and gum wrappers. Wads 
of paper encircle a trash can. There is a fresh cigar hole in the rug. But the president smiles, 

“He remembers how a fellow businessman had jibed: ‘There’s only one way to win at the bargaining 
table. Join the union.’ Nearly everyone, in fact, predicted disaster for the small tool-making firm when 
it entered negotiations with the goliath labor union. 

“Now, after a late-night bargaining session, the president has won. His contract with the union is rati- 
fied and signed. Production will progress smoothly. His employees will draw enough in wages and 
benefits to keep them from running off to other jobs, but he can expect a continued profit—at least for 
the length of the new contract. 

“This executive’s experience proves again that a businessman still has a chance against labor union 
bargainers, if he knows what he is doing and puts a lot of thought and effort into it. . .” 

The remainder of the story then gives the corporate reader tips on how to “beat” unions, discussing 
lawyers and labor law rulings, unions and their negotiating methods, mediators and their neutrality, and 
so forth. 

In short, the article gives information considered by the Chamber as useful for the management nego- 
tiator in helping him to avoid his responsibilities in a collective bargaining situation, or, once committed 
to them, how to lessen the severity of the pain. 

In fact, the article does everything except suggest the obvious manner in which to overcome the real 
or imagined perils of collective bargaining that face the corporate negotiator. 

Nowhere does it remind the corporate executive that without the people who do the work, there is 
no manufacturing plant, distribution center or service facility; that deserving workers generally turn to a 
union in the first instance to get a just recompense for their toil; that, believe it or not, employees are 
people with needs of food, clothing and shelter, children to be educated, and family health a daily, 
primary goal. 

Contrary to what “How to Win at the Bargaining Table” would suggest, the history of collective bar- 
gaining is that union negotiators attain settlements that solve a lot of management’s personnel problems 
and permit the company to make a continued profit. 
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WASHINGTON, D.C.—Unemployment took its biggest jump in nine years last January as the jobless 
rate increased four-tenths of one per cent above last December's 3.5 per cent mark. It was the 
sharpest month-to-month increase in unemployment since December, 1960. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Federal budgeteers estimate that state unemployment insurance payments will 
rise to more than $2.9 billion in fiscal 1971 from $2.6 billion in the current fiscal year. 
The total in the last fiscal year was an even $2 billion. : 


MIAMI BEACH, FLA.—-Louis Stulberg, president of the International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union, said recently the union would seek a 20 per cent increase over a 5-year period on 
expiring coat and suit contracts. The ILGWU has about 400,000 members. Coat and suit work 
agreements, covering some 60,000 members, will expire May 3lst. 


PITTSBURGH, PA.—The United Steelworkers of America, reportedly planning to seek a lower 
number of workweek hours in 1971 negotiations, has been reminding President Nixon of a 1956 
campaign speech in which he predicted a 4-day workweek in the not-too-distant future. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—-Labor Secretary George P. Shultz said recently the controversial "Phila- 
delphia Plan" will be extended to 19 more cities unless these cities come up with acceptable 
plans of their own for hiring of minority workers on federally-financed construction projects. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Wage-and-hour officials in the Labor Department are planning to hold a 
national conference on age discrimination in employment. The meeting will be in the Nation's 
Capital this spring. 


* 


WINDSOR, ONTARIO-Union barbers in Windsor sliced 50 cents off the price of a haircut for 
retired union members. The reduction was made to help retirees meet the rising cost of living. 


UNDATED——-As a result of their union activity, it is estimated that professional baseball 
players—with a minimum of $10,000 a year—average about $17,000; unionized football players 
make $15,000 minimum and average $20,000. The average for basketball players is $350,000 a year. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The Service Employees International Union, according to its president, David 
Sullivan, has nearly doubled its membership during the 1960's to more than 400,000. 


NEW YORK CITY—Metropolitan Opera artists, after a 15-week strike, won pay gains bringing 
dancers to a minimum of $215 a week, chorus singers to $250, and musicians up to a minimum 
of $325. 


CLEVELAND, 0.—United Rubber Workers negotiators open contract talks this month with Goodyear, 
Uniroyal, Firestone and Goodrich. The current agreements, expiring April 20th, cover some 80,000 
URW members. 


CLEVELAND, 0.—Joseph M. Gavlak, president of the Cleveland Building and Construction Trades 
Council for 50 years, died recently at the age of 91. 


ROCHESTER, N.Y.—A judge acquitted six employees of the strikebound Yale & Towne plant on 
charges of throwing a snowball through the window of a company guardhouse, declaring it was 
"anatomically impossible" for six men to throw a single snowball. 
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Seattle Teamster 
Goes Full Circle 


Ernest Anderson, a member of Teamster Local 
174 in Seattle, Wash., retired recently after 45 years 
as a member. 

What makes Anderson’s retirement story unique 
is that he was born Nov. 20, 1904, in the family 
home which was located then right where Local 
174’s headquarters is located today. 


Indiana Leader Helps 
Hospital Bidg. Fund 


Norman C. Murrin, president of the Indiana Con- 
ference of Teamsters, was named to head the labor 
advisory committee for the $10 million St. Joseph's 
County Hospital Development Fund Campaign. 

Money collected in the campaign will go for 
expansion of facilities at three county hospitals, 


Pennsylvania Officer 
Taken by Death 


James M. Wetzel, president of Teamster Local 765 
in Milton, Pa., died recently after 25 years as an 
official. 

Wetzel started as a business agent in Teamster 
Local 764 and in 1955 was instrumental in forming 
Local 765 where he served as president and business 
agent until his death. 


Tennessee Teamster 
Pioneer is Dead 


Willis H. Thompson, retired president of Teamster 
Local 23 in Johnson City, Tenn., died recently after 
a long illness. 

Thompson was responsible for the organization of 
the first Teamster affiliate in the East Tennessee area. 
Through the years he worked as an organizer in 
Kingsport, Tenn., Paducah, Ky., and Aiken, S.C. 

Thompson—who served 24 years in the labor 
movement—was elected president of Local 23 in 
1959 and retired six years later. 


Ohio Local Union 
Loses President 
Michael Stock, president of Teamster Local 345 
in Akron, Ohio, died recently after suffering a series 
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of heart attacks. He was 49 years old. He was a 
member of the local union for 10 years. 


Utah Drivers Donate 
Money for Christmas 


More than 400 members of Teamster Local 222 
in Salt Lake City, Utah, donated a total of $4,722 
that helped 61 needy families with food, toys and 
clothing during the last Christmas season. 

Fred W. Hamilton, Local 222 secretary-treasurer, 
said office and dock workers and drivers—employed 
by IML Freight—contributed another $506 to the 
cause. 

The program has been carried on for 10 years by 
the members working at IML Freight. 


New York Officer 
Receives Testimonial 


More than 500 friends and associates of Ted 
Daley, secretary-treasurer of Teamster Local 445 
in Yonkers, N.Y., honored him with a testimonial 
dinner recently. 

Proceeds from the affair helped purchase more 
than a million dollars in State of Israel Bonds. Mal- 
colm Wilson, lieutenant governor of New York, 
presented a plaque to Daley. 


Driver Saves Lives 
With Nifty ‘Block’ 


A milk truck driver in Pittsburgh, Pa., recently 
won commendation for preventing what might have 
been a tragic accident by willingly driving himself 
into an accident. 

Anthony Lotto, a member of Teamster Local 205, 
won praise for his quick thinking and courage in 
halting a runaway truck on which both the emer- 
gency brake and electrical brake had failed. 

Lotto, a driver for Menzie Dairy Co., was driving 
up a steep street when he saw a truck owned by a 
competitive firm start to move down the street. There 
was no one in the cab. 

Lotto said he had an urge to leave his vehicle and 
try and get into the cab of the other truck and stop 
it, “but I could see it was starting to roll pretty fast.” 

The Teamster did the next best thing. He pulled 
his own truck across the street in front of the on- 
coming vehicle and stopped the runaway with a 
“pow.” 

Damage to both vehicles was negligible compared 
with what might have happened had the runaway 
continued down the hill and into the house it was 
headed for, according to police. 


Message of the General Vice President 


I RECENTLY sent a letter to all Teamster affili- 
ates congratulating officers and business agents 
upon their excellent letter-writing effort to protest 
the proposed changes in driver regulations. | 
want also to extend the same sincere congratula- 
tions to all rank-and-file members who took up 
this task and performed so admirably. 

Because of the magnitude of the protest, the 
Department of Transportation is reviewing the 
regulations, hopefully so that the professional 
driver is not penalized for the accidents on the 
highways when statistics prove he is the safest of 
all drivers. 

We will be reporting to you as progress on the 
new regulations is made. But, the point I want 
to make here is that when our officers and our 
membership respond in such a manner, not only 
the immediate case, but others as well can be 
headed off at the pass before damage is done. 

What really is involved is the old truth that 
through unity we can accomplish many things. In 
simple terms, unity is our only strength. 

That unity is being expressed in another way 
these days. As you are aware, we are at the 
bargaining table seeking a renewal of the National 
Master Freight Agreement which expires March 
31, 1970. 

These negotiations are an intricate and com- 
plicated endeavor which affect the wages, hours 
and conditions of nearly 450,000 of our members. 

I can report to you that we are making prog- 
ress. We still have much road to cover before an 
agreement is consummated. But, because of the 
unity expressed by the members of the negotiating 
committee, we are on schedule and, hopefully, we 
will have an agreement for our members con- 
sideration in the near future. 


Strength Through Unity 


These are times of disunity in our land. Youth 
is sometimes divided against itself and the older 
generations. Politicians are divided on the really 
important issues facing the nation. Today is truly 
a time of turmoil. 

But, sitting in the International Union office 
and in my travels on union business, I find that 
we in the Teamsters, fortunately, have little such 
division. There are minor instances, it is true. 
But, the vast majority of our membership of over 
two million members is exhibiting the kind of 
cohesion and collectiveness which makes us face 
the future with confidence. 

I talked in this column last month about the 
realities of life. When one gets square with the 
realities of life by practical experience, goals be- 
come clear, methods of achieving those goals be- 
come evident and a small measure of success is 
thus insured, 

So, as we meet daily with employers in our 
present negotiations, we do so from a posture of 
strength, knowing that out in the field our mem- 
bers are unified, their officials are traveling the 
same road, and that our true source of strength— 
unity—has not taken on the characteristic of the 
times—division and multiplicity of purpose. 

Singleness of purpose has enabled the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters to attain its 
present stature of greatness, and it will help us 
to accomplish even greater things in the future. 
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International Officers Assist 


Teamster General 
Vice President 
Frank E. Fitzsim- 
mons and General 
Secretary - Treas- 
urer Thomas E. 
Flynn were among 
the dignitaries 
who helped Local 
705 dedicate its 
$3 million office 
building called 
‘Teamster City.’ 
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Teamster Local 705 dedicated its 
new $3 million office building last 
February 12th with ceremonies put- 
ting “Teamster City’—as it will be 
called—officially in operation exactly 
two years after ground was broken 
for the project. 

Joining a jubilant Louis F. Peick, 
Local 705 secretary-treasurer, on the 
occasion were: General Vice Presi- 
dent Frank E, Fitzsimmons, who par- 
ticipated in the ground-breaking in 
1968; General Secretary-Treasurer 
Thomas E. Flynn; International Vice 
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Chicago Local 705 Dedicates 
New $3 Million Headquarters 


President Ray Schoessling, president 
of Teamster Joint Council 25 in Chi- 
cago, and International Vice President 
William McCarthy of Boston, Mass. 

The 5-story Teamster City was de- 
veloped to permit the local union to 
better serve its 23,000 members em- 
ployed as truck drivers, oil and gaso- 
line tank truck drivers, filling station 
attendants and dock workers at truck 
terminals. 

Fitzsimmons was the featured 
speaker for the occasion and compli- 
mented Peick and the Local 705 mem- 
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Teamster City 


General Vice Pres- 
ident Frank E. 
Fitzsimmons 
spoke at the dedi- 
cation of Local 
705’s ‘Teamster 
City,’ calling it a 
remarkable 
achievement and 
symbol of prog- 
ress. Listening are 
(left to right): IBT 
Vice Presidents 
William McCarthy, 
Ray Schoessling; 
General Secretary- 
Treasurer Thomas 
E. Flynn, and 
Louis Peick. 


Frank E. Fitzsim- 
mons and Thomas 
E. Flynn join rib- 
bon-cutters. 


bership on its achievement in getting 
the Teamster City project underway. 

The aluminum and _ glass office 
building will house the Local 705 ad- 
ministrative offices and also lease 
space to other unions. The structure 
occupies less than 10 per cent of a 
two-square-block plot owned by the 
local union. A clinic will be built 
nearby. 

Peick commented: “All of us in 
Local 705 are grateful to those who 
made Teamster City possible—the 
pioneers who created this union, our 
associates in the International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters and Joint Coun- 


cil 25, the men and women in the af- 
filiated local unions and all other lo- 
cal organizations in our community, 
our members and their employers.” 

Pension reserve funds were used to 
finance the development in line with 
proposals made by Chicago Mayor 
Richard J, Daley encouraging invest- 
ment of such funds in a form of 
union-made “urban renewal.” 

Peick predicted that the develop- 
ment of Teamster City would encour- 
age other unions to invest in the area. 
The Lithographers and Photo-Engrav- 
ers Union already has purchased land 
close to Teamster City for develop- 
ment of an apprentice training cen- 
ter. 


From Ground Up 


Since Local 705 was chartered in 
1903, the union’s headquarters have 
been in several locations, but Team- 
ster City is the first time the union has 
had its own brand new structure from 
the ground up. 

Dozens of dignitaries joined Inter- 
national Union officers with Peick at 
the dedication, including: U.S. Reps. 
Roman Pucinski and Frank Annun- 
zio; William A. Lee, president of the 
Chicago Federation of Labor and In- 
dustrial Union Council; U.S. Judge 
Abraham L. Marovitz, and Roy Pride, 
chairman of the Local 705 Pension 
Trust Fund and employer representa- 
tive. 


Honeywell 
Members 
OK Pact 


A large majority of the Teamster 
Local 1145 members employed by 
Honeywell, Inc., recently ratified a 
new agreement providing substantial 
wage increases and other gains. 

William H. Tyler, president of the 
Minneapolis, Minn., local union, ex- 
pressed appreciation to International 
Vice President Robert Holmes of 
Detroit, Jack Jorgensen, president of 
Teamster Joint Council 32, and Al 
Weiss, IBT research director, for 
their assistance in the negotiation of 
the contract that covers 12,500 
workers. 

Talks on the renewal began last 
September and extended over 27 
meetings with the company through 
the weeks. 

The negotiations were a change 
from the talks three years ago when 
the membership rejected the com- 
pany’s final offer and went on an 
11-day strike. 
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Ratify 1st Contract 


Oil Field Workers Pick 
Teamster Representation 


Some 250 oil field workers em- 
ployed in West Virginia by Pennzoil- 
United recently dumped their 20-year- 
old independent association to go 
Teamster and now have ratified their 
first contract overwhelmingly. 

Their success story started in the 
fall of 1968 under less than happy 
circumstances. At that time, the oil 
field workers’ independent contract 
had a wage reopener come due. 

After extensive negotiations with 
little progress, and for the first time 
in the history of the modified com- 
pany union, the Pennzoil-United em- 
ployees went on strike. At the end of 
a month, they came up with a minimal 
wage gain that left most of the work- 
ers mighty unhappy. 

They remembered, however, that 
during the 30-day walkout, the Team- 
sters Union members in West Virginia 
were the only union people showing 
any sympathy or support for their 
cause. Other unions destroyed their 
picket lines and abused the pickets 


Local 16 Inks 
Agreement 
At Aracom 


Teamster Local 16 of Fitchburg, 
Mass., has signed an agreement cover- 
ing 20 employees of the newly-orga- 
nized Aracom Industries in Lunenburg, 
Mass., to culminate a 16-month cam- 
paign. 

Anthony Calamare, Local 16 secre- 
tary-treasurer, said an election was 
held more than a year ago but the 
union lost. Unfair labor practice 
charges were upheld by the National 
Labor Relations Board and the com- 
pany was directed to bargain with the 
union. 

Calamare and John L. Dupill, Local 
16 president, and Alfred Glockner, Jr., 
trustee, led the negotiating committee. 
Shop members of the committee in- 
cluded Ronald St. Cyr, James Gillett 
and Timothy Robinson. 

The company—formerly known as 
Neimi Mfg. Co., before it was pur- 
chased by Aracom last November— 
handles machine tool, paper mill and 
other heavy industrial equipment. 
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to the point that they developed bit- 
ter reactions. 

Leaders of the independent union 
soon contacted E. A. Carter, president 
of Teamster Local 175 in Charleston, 
W. Va., and asked for help in getting 
out from under the bondage they’d 
been under for two decades. 

Since the potential Pennzoil-United 
unit covered the state, Carter checked 
with other Teamster local unions and 
the International Union and got the 
go-ahead to organize the oil field 
workers. 

When Local 175 organizers went to 
work, the first thing that happened 
was that organizers from the Oil, 
Chemical and Atomic Workers AFL- 
CIO soon appeared and began a cam- 
paign for the 250 workers. 

A subsequent National Labor Rela- 
tions Board representation election 
ballot offered the Pennzoil-United em- 
ployees four choices: Teamster Local 
175, OCAW, the independent union, 
or no union. 


in ‘Bama 


Tops 


Parron Lowe, a member of Teamster 
Local 612 in Birmingham, Ala., and a 
driver for Johnson Motor Lines, re- 
cently was named the state’s ‘‘driver of 
the year’ by the Alabama Trucking 
Assn. Lowe has been driving for 30 
years and has a record of 2,766,250 
miles of safe driving. 


Local 175 won the election and was 
certified last November. Shortly after- 
ward, Carter began negotiations with 
the company, receiving assistance from 
Fleming Campbell and Elizabeth Nor- 
wood, Eastern Conference of Team- 
sters organizer and research assistant 
respectively. 

Negotiations were completed with 
an agreement guaranteeing substantial 
wage increases; improved hospitaliza- 
tion and pension programs; grievance 
procedures which had been absent in 
the previous independent agreement; 
union shop, and numerous other bene- 
fits. 

More than 80 per cent of the new 
Teamster members came in from all 
over West Virginia to attend a ratifi- 
cation meeting last February Ist and 
expressed their satisfaction with the 
proprosal by okaying it with a vote of 
193 to 10. : 


@® Truck Drivers 


Truck drivers employed by Petro- 
leum Carriers Co., of Sioux Falls, 
S.D., recently voted for representation 
by Teamster Local 749 in a National 
Labor Relations Board election. 3 

Harold J. Witt, Sr., special orga- 
nizer for Local 749, said 37 drivers 
were eligible to ballot. The vote was 
24 for the Teamsters with two votes 
challenged and two votes voided. 


Indiana Local 
Gains 1,400 
During 1969 


Teamster Local 215 of Evansville, 


Ind., gained more than 1,400 new 
members during 1969 in 21 represen- 
tation election victories and had an- 
other 250 members possible in seven 
pending elections going into the new 
year. 

C. K. Arden, president of Local 
215 said the biggest victory last year 
was at Cowden Mfg., Co., which has 
700 workers at plants in Beaver Dam 
Greenville and Central City, Ky. 

The union also gained more than 
300 members in ballots held in seven 
departments of the City of Evans- 
ville, ranging from the zoo to sanita- 
tion, water works, highway, sewer, 
central garage and traffic engineer- 
ing. An election is pending in the wa- 
ter works office. 

Another large win was at Holland 
Dairy Foods with units in seven In- 
diana and four Kentucky communi- 
ties. 


Paper Company 


Dallas: Local Wins Ruling 
Over Brow-Beating Boss 


Palmer Paper Co., of Dallas, Tex., 
violated the law—said the National 
Labor Relations Board in a recent de- 
cision—by mistreating an employee in 
connection with an organizing cam- 
paign by Teamster Local 745 of Dal- 
las. 

The Board adopted the trial exam- 
iner’s decision that the firm erred 
when it interrogated Joe Phillips, an 
employee, promised him economic 
benefits, threatened him with dis- 
charge, suggesting surveillance, and 
implying a reprisal if he remained a 
member of Local 745. 

The organizing campaign got un- 
derway when a substantial number of 
workers, dissatisfied with working 
conditions, sought Local 745’s assist- 
ance. Phillips was the leader in the 
effort and distributed and obtained 
signed authorization cards from two- 
thirds of the workers. The union won 
the subsequent election. 

Palmer Paper made a general but 
equivocal denial that a supervisor had 
been instructed to find out who insti- 
gated the union campaign. Testimony 
showed, however, that a supervisor 
had received such instructions. 


Braniff Contract inked 


Shown signing the recent agreement with Braniff International, following mem- 


It was ruled by the examiner that 
the employer’s interrogation of Phil- 
lips concerning his union activities was 
unlawful. It was also found that the 


New Outlook 
On 
Unionism 


Mr. Murray W. Miller 
Director, Southern Conf. 
Dallas, Texas 
Dear Mr. Miller: 
I just wanted to say a word to 
you as_ representative of the 


Teamsters. After being an ITU 
13 years on my 


member for 
former job, although I believed in 
the theory of unionism, I became 
disillusioned somewhat and did not 
vote for a union at Braniff. 


But, after the fine job of repre- 
senting us that all of you did, I 
have gained a new respect for the 
labor unions as a whole and the 
IBT in particular. I will be proud 
to be a Teamster member. 

Thank you, 
Bobbye Harrison 
Braniff Reservations 


bership ratification are, seated, left to right: Terrell S. Shrader, Braniff vice presi- 
dent of personnel; Leveret Edwards, National Mediation Board; IBT Vice President 
Harold J. Gibbons; IBT Vice President and Director of the Southern Conference 
Murray W. Miller; Joe Allgood, Local 19 secretary-treasurer and chairman of the 
negotiating committee. Standing, left to right, Don B. Hays; Amos Moses, Braniff 
labor relations department; John Pierce; Bennie Jaurez, SCT attorney; and Ronald 


Borges of the Central Conference, 
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employer’s statement that Phillips 
would “grow with the company” if 
he forgot about the union was an un- 
lawful promise of benefit because it 
was made during a period of union 
activity. 

The examiner also determined that 
the employer threatened Phillips, say- 
ing he would start issuing warnings 
and that Phillips would be discharged 
after the second warning if he did not 
change his attitude toward the union. 
The employer’s statement had a coer- 
cive effect in that it suggested surveil- 
lance and implied reprisal for support 
of the union. 

Palmer Paper was ordered by the 
Board to cease the unlawful conduct. 


@ Fiberglass Win 


Employees of the Owens Corning 
Fiberglas supply and contracting divi- 
sion in Chicago, Ill., voted unanim- 
ously for representation by Teamster 
Local 710 in a recent National Labor 
Relations Board election. 

William D. Joyce, Local 710 
secretary-treasurer, said seven workers 
were eligible to ballot. The vote was 
5 to 0 in favor of the Teamsters with 
one ballot challenged. 


e Golf Boys 


Cart boys and cashiers employed 
by the Makaha Valley, Inc., golf 
course in Honolulu, Hawaii, recently 
voted unanimously for representation 
by Teamster Local 996 in a National 
Labor Relations Board election, ac- 
cording to Harry Kuhia, Jr., vice 
president of the local union. 


Teamsters 
Tops During 
November '69 


The Teamsters Union paced all 
other unions in single-union elec- 
tion activity during November, 
1969, according to the latest Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board Re- 


port. 


Teamster affiliates took part in 
165 such ballots, more than 30 per 
cent of the total of 537, and won 
75 elections, more than 29 per 
cent of the 255 victories scored by 
all unions. 

Of the 9,112 employees eligible 
to vote in units won by all unions 
in the single-union balloting, 2,016 
or better than 22 per cent decided 
on Teamster representation. 


The International Teamster 


Stockbrokers 
Target of 
Chicago Local 


Teamster Local 714 of Chicago, 
Ill, has inaugurated a campaign to 
organize some 5,000 stockbrokers in 
the midwestern city. 

James M. Hogan, head of the or- 
ganizing drive, has distributed authori- 
zation cards to the brokers in an effort 
to take advantage of a nation-wide 
trend of dissatisfaction in the broker- 
age industry. 

Brokers in a number of cities have 
begun to establish the nucleus of bar- 
gaining units, although, according to 
the New York (N.Y.) Times, they 
lack militancy. 

Brokerage commissions have been 
cut in many cases, bonus and profit- 
sharing incomes have declined, and 
fringe benefits have deteriorated in the 
industry. 

Employment contracts do not exist 
for salesmen nor do they have repre- 
sentation at the stock exchanges or 
elsewhere. 

Hogan said Local 714 has been 
asked by many registered salesmen to 
help them in establishing stabilized 
commission rates, restore commission 
cuts, and improve the terms and bene- 
fits of bonus and profit-sharing plans. 


Pact With 
Int. Carrier 
inked 


American employees of AVIANCA 
Airlines have ratified a new contract 
providing for substantial gains in 
wages and fringe benefits. 

In addition to the wage and fringe 
increases, the agreement calls for a 
reduction in the workweek to 36.4 
hours with 40 hours of pay. 

Other fringe benefits include a 100 
per cent improvement in hospitaliza- 
tion benefits, three additional holidays, 
which now number 10, a pension plan, 
a vacation schedule calling for four 
weeks after 10 years of service, a 
bonus for all split-shift work, and 
company paid-for uniforms. 

AVIANCA is an international car- 
rier with headquarters in Colombia, 
South America. Last November, the 
Airline Division of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters won a fed- 
erally-supervised representation elec- 
tion, with workers involved casting a 
100 per cent ballot for the IBT. 
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Executive officers of Teamster Joint Council 42 in Los Angeles, Calif., were 
nominated without opposition recently and elected on a white ballot for 4-year 
terms. Standing rear are Ted Merrill (left), president, and Bill Grami, Western 
Conference of Teamsters organizing director who administered the oath. Front 
row (left to right): Steven Martin, recording secretary; Pete Kurbatoff, vice 
president; Thomas L. Young, secretary-treasurer; trustees Cliff Jameson, James 


Barham and M. E. Anderson. 


A ‘First’ 


Teamsters Negotiate Contract 
For Police in Dracut, Mass. 


Teamster Local 49 of Lowell, 
Mass., recently negotiated a 2-year 
agreement on behalf of Dracut, Mass., 
police officers—the first such Team- 
ster contract to be signed with any 
Massachusetts municipality. 

Patrick J. Lawton, Local 49 secre- 
tary-treasurer, said the agreement cov- 
ers the following jobs: chief of police, 
one captain, one lieutenant, three ser- 
geants, three patrolmen detectives and 
15 regular patrolmen. 

The contract provides that the pa- 
trolmen detectives will be selected by 
examination, also that an officer shall 
be named as training and personnel 


officer to do work of that nature in 
addition to his regular duties. 

Besides substantial pay increases, 
the settlement reached with the city 
provides for seniority, grievance pro- 
cedures, $150 annual clothing allow- 
ance, eight paid holidays, a modified 
sick leave clause, and also, a long dis- 
pute over court time pay was resolved. 

Overtime pay was negotiated. Of- 
ficers reporting to work shall receive 
not less than four consecutive hours’ 
pay. Those who work in excess of 
eight hours will be paid at the rate of 
time and one-half. 


Party for Kids 


Some 300 youngsters enjoyed the fifth annual Christmas party for orphans and 
crippled children sponsored by the bowling league of Teamster Local 229 in 
Scranton, Pa. The youngsters were presented with gifts and enjoyed food and 


entertainment. 


On Driver Qualifications 


Teamster Members Thanked 
For Grass-Roots Response 


Teamster General Vice President 
Frank E. Fitzsimmons recently ex- 
pressed appreciation to members 
everywhere for helping to thwart an 
attempt by the Department of Trans- 
portation to make stringent revisions 
in driver qualification regulations. 

In a letter to all local unions, Fitz- 
simmons wrote: 

“Tt is a pleasure to send you this 
letter which will serve as an instru- 
ment of congratulations as well as in- 
formation. Because of the overwhelm- 
ing and spirited responses of our mem- 
bership all across this nation, I am 
sure that you are aware of the driver 
qualification regulations that were 
published by the Department of 
Transportation last summer .. . 

“I wish to congratulate all of our 
members and our leadership for a job 
well done. As the direct result of the 
outstanding cooperative effort of our 
IBT staff and all other Teamsters who 
responded to my call, DOT has of- 
ficially withdrawn itself from its de- 
cision to make the driver qualification 
regulations revision as proposed this 
summer into law. The regulations, as 
they were proposed by DOT, will not 
become law. 


B. A. Honored 


“DOT is now in the process of 
forming new revisions which will work 
toward greater highway safety with- 
out penalizing the professional driver. 
DOT is drafting new proposals, but 
this time the department is communi- 
cating with our International through 
a continuing dialogue as the regula- 
tions are being formed.” 

Fitzsimmons concluded: “Again I 
extend sincere congratulations to each 
of you for a job well done... .” 


Kokomo Unit 
Gained by 
Local 543 


Production and maintenance 
workers employed by Libby, Mc- 
Neil & Libby at a tomato juice 
processing plant in Kokomo, Ind., 
recently voted overwhelmingly for 
representation by Teamster Local 
543 of Lafayette, Ind. 

Charles E. Bradshaw, president 
of Local 543, said the vote was 
43 for the Teamsters and only one 
against. 


Will Kellogg, shown with his wife, Jessie, is a business agent and organizer for 
Teamster Local 406 in Grand Rapids, Mich., and was recently honored with a 
banquet where he was presented a plaque for his role in organizing and leading 
the Grand Rapids Chiefs, a professional football team, as head coach. Mrs. 
Kellogg is also a member of Local 406 and works at a baking company. 
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‘Miss America’ 
Twins 


Kathryn and Patricia Long, daughters 
of Algy Long of Teamster Local 238 in 
Cedar Rapids, la., recently were named 
“Miss America Twins’’ at the first such 
national contest held recently. Twins 
from each state competed for the 
honor. The Long girls were judged the 
most identical twins in lowa. 


@ Denver Win 


By a better than two-thirds major- 
ity, employees of Automatique Den- 
ver, Inc., voted for representation by 
Teamster Local 537 of Denver, Colo., 
in a recent National Labor Relations 
Board election. 

Paul Ashcraft, Local 537 secretary- 
treasurer, said 15 commissary women 
who prepare food for the vending 
company were eligible to vote. The 
ballot count was 11 for the union and 
four against. 


NYC Local 
Wins at 
Tough Shop 


Employees of Originalities of New 
York voted 49 to 0 for Teamster 
Local 363 of New York City in a re- 
cent representation election to end a 
30-year record of anti-unionism at the 
plant. 

Gordon J. Canizio, Local 363 presi- 
dent, said more than a dozen local 
unions had tried to win the shop and 
failed over the last three decades. 
Most of the workers are women. 

Gordon led the campaign with the 
aid of Aaron Kleinman, business rep- 
resentative, and James Robinson, or- 
ganizer. 


The International Teamster 


Teamsters On 
Apprentice 
Panel 


John Sheridan, chairman of the 
Western Conference of Teamsters 
Automotive Division, and Joseph 
Cotter, Eastern Conference of Team- 
sters representative, recently were 
named to the steering committee of 
the National Transportation Ap- 
prenticeship Conference. 


Al Weiss, research director for the 
International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, has been a member of the com- 
mittee several years. 


The conference is composed of rep- 
resentatives of various transportation 
industries and unions involved in ap- 
prentice-training programs. 


@ Auto Sales 


New and used car salesmen em- 
ployed by Connolly Buick Co., Inc., 
in Brighton, Mass., voted for repre- 
sentation by Teamster Local 122 of 
Boston, Mass., in a recent National 
Labor Relations Board election. 


Ralph J, Gilman, Local 122 secre- 
tary-treasurer, said 11 salesmen were 
eligible to ballot. The vote was 7 to 
4 in favor of the union. 


Gilman added that the Connolly 
sales force was the third auto sales 
group to be organized by Local 122 
in the past six months. 


Largest 
Containership 
Now Afloat 


The largest containership ever 
constructed in the United States, 
the Hawaiian Enterprise, recently 
was completed at Sparrows Point, 
Md., and now is on the West Coast 
loading its first cargo. 

The vessel, with a 34,700-ton 
displacement, was designed to carry 
more than a thousand 24-foot con- 
tainers. A sister ship, also 720 feet 
long, is under construction. 

The Hawaiian Enterprise was 
built for the Matson Navigation 
Co., and has 150 refrigerated con- 
tainer units, space for general 
cargo, and tanks with a capacity 
of more than 5,000 tons of molas- 
ses. It will operate between the 
West Coast and Hawaii. 
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Organizing 


ALA Gains Strong Foothold 
In South with Nine Wins 


The Alliance for Labor Action has 
chalked up nine successes to date in 
its organizing campaign in Georgia 
and is still awaiting the outcome of an 
election challenged at a tenth loca- 
tion. 

IBT General Vice President Frank 
E. Fitzsimmons, ALA _ organizing 
chairman, said new election victories 
have been scored at: 

—A General Electric warehouse in 
Atlanta where 50 workers have been 
assigned to the Teamsters. 

—Gordy Tire Co., of Atlanta, a 
recapping firm with 150 employees, 
assigned to the United Auto Workers. 

—Fry Roofing of Atlanta, roofing 
supply manufacturer, with 70 workers 
assigned to the Teamsters. 

’ —Binders Manufacturing of At- 
lanta, makers of mechanical bindings 
with 50 employees assigned to the 
UAW. 

—Walker Manufacturing of At- 
lanta, machinery firm with 5 workers, 
assigned to the UAW. 


—E. F. Houghton of Carrollton, 
Ga., 60 workers assigned to the In- 
ternational Chemical Workers. 

—Rushton Toy Company, a Team- 
ster bargaining unit. 

Earlier in the campaign, 800 
workers employed at the Dobbs House, 
Atlanta airport catering firm, were 
won by the Teamsters, and 130 
workers at Design Homes of Rome 
Ga., went to the UAW. 

Results of a National Labor Re- 
lations Board election at Great Dane 
Trailers, Inc., are still pending, fol- 
lowing a tie vote. The NLRB has 
charged the company with two viola- 
tions of labor law, involving discharge 
of five workers whose votes in the 
election were challenged. If their votes 
are counted, an ALA victory is as- 
sured. The company is located in Sa- 
vannah, Ga. 

ALA has 50 more organizing cam- 
paigns underway in various stages 
of progress, many of them in produc- 
tion, construction, and janitorial work. 


Doll Campaign 


TEAMSTERS 


Dorothy Lunblad, office secretary for Teamster Local 285 in Detroit, Mich., is 
shown with the 100 dolls she prepared for donation to underprivileged girls last 
Christmas. Mrs. Lundblad began getting the collection together a year earlier, 
receiving the dolls from the Goodfellows and sewing all the dresses for them. 
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‘Sunshine’ Program 


Teamsters Present Minibuses 
For Transporting Children 


( CLUB SUN 
mS § 


The generosity of Teamsters and 
their readiness to aid the underprivi- 
leged and those in need have been 
demonstrated once again in the trans- 
fer of a half-dozen minibuses to or- 
ganizations that assist in transporting 
children in major West Coast cities. 

The minibuses were purchased out 
of a portion of the $150,000 raised 
by the Teamsters at a_ testimonial 
dinner honoring General Vice Presi- 


All Elected 


Executive officers of Teamster Local 186 in Santa Barbara, all reelected recently, 


a 
NY 


IBT Vice President Einar O. Mohn (right) presents keys of minibuses to Charles 
Samario (left), president of the Council of Mexican American Affairs, and Ralph 
Davis, executive director of the Watts Exceptional Children’s Opportunity School. 
The buses were purchased from funds raised by a testimonial dinner last year for 
General Vice President Frank E. Fitzsimmons. 


dent Frank E. Fitzsimmons last year. 
The bulk of the dinner proceeds went 
to the City of Hope to finance re- 
search in catastrophic diseases. 
Presentations in support of the 
Variety Club Sunshine Coach pro- 
gram were made in Los Angeles by 
International Vice President Einar O. 
Mohn, director of the Western Con- 
ference of Teamsters, to the Excep- 
tional Children’s Opportunity School 


are shown being sworn in by Ted Merrill (far left), president of Teamster Joint 
Council 42. Local officers (left to right) are: Cliff Jameson, secretary-treasurer; 
Daniel Zuzalek, recording secretary; Art Bauerlein, president; Elbert Whitney and 
John Schardein, trustees; Martin Fry, vice president, and Art Chavarria, trustee. 
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in the Watts area and to the Council 
of Mexican American Affairs. Two 
buses were given by Joint Council 
42. 

Other minibuses have been pres- 
ented by: Teamster Joint Council 28 
in Seattle, Wash., to the Rainier 
School in Buckley, Wash.; Joint 
Council 37 in Portland, Ore., to the 
Parry Center for Retarded Children; 
Joint Council 7 in San Francisco to 
the Diabetic Youth Foundation; and 
Joint Council 36 in Vancouver, B.C., 
to the North and West Vancouver 
Assn., for Retarded Children. 

Mohn, in applauding the work in 
behalf of youngsters, said the Team- 
sters felt privileged in being able to 
provide transportation to those who, 
without it, would be very restricted 
in their activities. 


@® Brick Firm 


Drivers and yardmen employed by 
Syracuse Brick Corp., a building ma- 
terials and brick supply plant in Syra- 
cuse, N.Y., voted unanimously for 
representation by Teamster Local 317 
in a recent National Labor Relations 
Board election, according to John Pa- 
rise, Local 317 business representa- 
tive. 


@ Car Rental 


Teamster Local 19 of Dallas, Tex., 
recently negotiated an agreement for 
employees of National Car Rental in 
Dallas, Tex., after winning the unit 
by a 24 to 2 vote in a National Labor 
Relations Board election, according to 
Joe Allgood, Local 19 secretary- 
treasurer. 


Price index 
Goes Up 
In January 


The Consumer Price Index 
jumped another four-tenths of one 
per cent last January for a 4.8 
per cent annual rate. 


However, the increase amounted 
to six-tenths of one per cent or 
a 7.2 per cent annual rate on a 
seasonally adjusted basis. 

The Labor Department noted 
that the price level in January was 
6.2 per cent above the same month 
a year earlier. 


It was the sharpest year-to-year 
increase in the CPI since the Kor- 
ean War year of 1951. 


The International Teamster 


Labor & Management 


Teamster Officer Participates 


I 


In Foreign Student Seminar 


Harold Wolchok (center), secretary-treasurer of Teamster Local 917, played a 
prominent role in a labor-management seminar for foreign students held recently 
at New York City Community College. Shown with him are other participants 
(left to right): Prof. Felice Chiapperini of the college; Samuel Kaynard, NLRB 
regional director; Wolchok; Harold B. Chiron, welfare and pension fund specialist, 
and Frank Scotto, managing director of the New York State Motor Truck Assn. 


Harold Wolchok, secretary-treasurer 
of Teamster Local 917 and a member 
of the faculty of New York City 
Community College, recently served 
as seminar host to a group of 45 
foreign students. 

The students, in the United States 
as part of the State Department’s 
Agency for Industrial Development 
Program, came from Pakistan, India, 
Afghanistan, Formosa, Japan, South 
Korea, Thailand, South Vietnam, In- 
donesia, Malaysia, Turkey, Trinidad, 
Brazil, Honduras and Mexico. 

The seminar was arranged to dis- 
cuss the current labor-management 
scene in the U.S., with emphasis on 
the Teamsters Union. 

Besides Wolchok, the participants 
included: Frank Scotto, managing di- 
rector of the New York State Motor 
Truck Assn.; Harold Chiron, welfare 
fund and pension fund administrator 
for numerous Teamster-management 
funds in the metropolitan area, and 
Samuel Kaynard, National Labor Re- 
lations Board regional director. Giving 
an assist was Prof. Felice Chiapperini 
of the community college staff. 

The seminar took the form of a 
dialogue between Wolchok and Scotto, 
with particular emphasis on the stand- 
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ard Teamster agreement. 

Students received copies of the 
agreement and studied it while learn- 
ing the significance of the language 
in the contract to both labor and man- 
agement. 

Chiron explained the application of 
welfare and pension provisions and 
discussed the general history of such 
programs in the U.S. 

Kaynard lectured on the position 
of the NLRB and the impact of the 
various federal laws affecting labor 
and management. 


A Memento 
Of the 
Dead Past 


“The rights and interests of the 
laboring man will be protected and 
cared for not by the labor agita- 


tors, but by the Christian men to 
whom God in his infinite wisdom 
has given control of the property 
interests of the country.” 
—August Baer, 


President of 
Reading Railroad, 1900 


Long-Time 
iBT Lawyer 
Dies 

HERBERT S. THATCHER, 59, labor 
attorney with a long-time association 
with the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, died in his office in Wash- 
ington, D.C., February 14, 1970. 


Born in Milwaukee, Thatcher re- 
ceived his law degree from the Univer- 


sity of Wisconsin. He began his 
Washington practice in 1938 when he 
moved from Milwaukee with Joseph 
Padway who was the first general 
counsel for the AFL. 

For more than 25 years, he repre- 
sented Teamsters and figured in many 
important labor cases over the years. 
Most recently, he represented the 
Postal Clerks before the Supreme 
Court in an action which resulted in 
the award of about $150 million in 
back pay. Thatcher argued that the 
Clerks’ days were illegally switched 
to avoid paying them overtime. 

Thatcher was involved in proceed- 
ings before the Federal Mediation 
Board in Teamster petitions for elec- 
tions at Pan American World Airways 
and Braniff International Airways. 
Both cases resulted in elections in 
which the airlines employees voted for 
membership in the Teamsters. 

Services for Thatcher were con- 
ducted in Arlington, Virginia, Febru- 
ary 18. Interment was in Milwaukee. 

Survivors include his wife, Virginia; 
four daughters, Barbara Missett, of 
New York City; Sheila Taylor and 
Judy O’Donnell, of Arlington; and 
Joyce who lived at home with her par- 
ents; three sons, Dennis, a student in 
Athens; and Richard and Herbert Jr., 
both of Arlington; and his mother and 
sister, both of Asheville, N.C. 
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Teamster Labor Institute 


Dudley M. Williams, president of the 
Bahamas Engineering, Fuel, Service 
and Allied Workers Union, became the 
first foreign student to graduate from 
the Teamster Labor Institute. Begun 
only last October, the Labor Institute 
has graduated 367 officers and local 
union representatives from two-week 
courses of instruction. 
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> Foreign Student 


Among 
Graduates 


THE TEAMSTER Labor Institute, in Miami, Florida, 
which has been in operation only since October, 1969, has 
taken on an international reputation, and on February 13, 
1970, graduated its first foreign student. 


He is Dudley M. Williams, president of the Bahamas 
Engineering, Fuel, Service and Allied Workers Union, Nas- 
sau, Bahama. 


The 30-year-old labor leader heard about the Teamster 
Labor Institute while on union business in Miami, from an 
official of the International Union of Electrical Workers. 


Williams visited Ken Silvers at the Institute, sought per- 
mission from the union administrator to attend the school. 
Silvers quickly obtained permission from Teamster General 
Vice President Frank E. Fitzsimmons. Williams was ma- 
triculated, and the Institute took on an international flavor. 


One wondered, as he talked to Williams, how a labor 
school, structured around operation of Teamster unions in 
the United States, could be of value to a labor leader from 
a foreign country where laws and problems are different. 
But, after a few moments of conversation, Williams quickly 
convinced all that the school had been most valuable to 
him. 


He talked about the dominance of American industry in 
the Bahamas. When he mentioned a few—Coca Cola and 
Bordens—one quickly perceived that, yes, the problems he 
faces in his tropical workshop are, in fact, problems faced 
by labor leaders in the United States many, many times. 


There are many impressive characteristics about the 
president of the Bahamas Engineering, Fuel, Service and 
Allied Workers Union. Being the 30-year-old youngster 
that he is, one soon learns from him that today’s youth is 
quick to perceive the problems and quick to put dedication 
to worthwhile causes to work. 


Williams has been in the labor movement for six years. 
He served two years as education officer for the Bahama 
Federation of Labor before assuming his present position 
of responsibility. 


His dedication is quite obvious when one learns that he 
serves as president of his union without pay. It isn’t even 
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Approximately 700 islands of 
which about 30 are inhabited, and 
2,000 rocks jutting out of the At- 
lantic Ocean, make up the Baha- 
mas. These extend from a point 
near Florida, southeast toward 
Haiti. 

Near the coast of Florida, on the 
Island of New Providence, is Nas- 
sau, capital of the Bahamas and 
best known to Americans as a va- 
cation haven. 


In 1968, the United Nations es- 
timated there were 148,000 people 
living in the Bahamas and the 
U.N. estimated that 80 per cent 
were of African descent. 


In 1964, a new constitution gave 
the Bahamas internal self-govern- 
ment. American dominance of 
commerce there was underscored 
in 1966 when the government 
sacked the British pound in favor 
of a 7-shilling dollar. 

Lynden O. Pindling became the 
first Negro Prime Minister in 1967; 
and in 1968, Pindling’s all-Negro 
government won 29 of the 38 seats 
in the Bahama Assembly. 


Independence from Britain is 
gaining as a political issue in this 
Caribbean paradise. In addition to 
its principle industry of tourism, 
the Bahamas export salt, crayfish, 


pulp wood and _ cucumbers.— 
Source: The 1970 World Alma- 
nac and Book of Facts. 
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a full-time job. 

To sustain himself, his wife and 
two children, Williams does clerical 
work for a lawyer. All officers of his 
union work in the plants and work- 
shops where his members are. 

But, being president of the union 
necessitates Williams taking off from 
his clerical job and caring for union 
paper work, getting around to listen 
to members’ gripes, and “just making 
myself available to the members,” as 
he puts it. 

There are other problems facing the 
young labor leader. Under British law, 
all organization must be done strictly 
upon craft and class jurisdictional 
lines. There is a move in the Islands 
to get this provision of the law 
changed—thus giving workers in the 
Bahamas the right to join the union 
of their choice. 

Williams represents power station 
electrical workers, some _ laundry 
workers, and those who deliver bottle 
gas to homes. He is looking forward 
to the day when he can give up his job 
as a law clerk to a Harvard graduate 
and become a full-time union repre- 
sentative. 

Williams’ greatest impression of the 
value of the Teamster Labor Institute 
is that it draws together union repre- 
sentatives from all over the country 
(and now the world). 


“Just getting to know others who 
struggle with the same problems is a 
great help. The exchange of informa- 
tion and the associations are of great 
value,” he said. 


On evaluation sheets which each 
student completes upon graduation, 
the predominant comment about the 
Teamster Labor Institute parallels 
Williams’ impression. 


Sometimes it’s a small, off-hand 
comment which really gives one in- 
sight to what another is thinking. 
Such was the case as the writer talked 
to Williams. 

He related how he had walked into 
a commercial establishment in Miami, 
only to immediately sense that he was 
unwelcome because of the color of 
his skin. 

But he was quick to relate that he 
had experienced no prejudice whatso- 
ever from Teamster Labor Institute 
instructors, from any of the other stu- 
dents, or in the hotel where students 
are housed. 

“Some people are committed to the 
maintenance of tension,” he said. 
“But there is none of this at the 
school. 

“One of the really great things 
about the Teamster Labor Institute is 
that it puts people from all ethnic 
origins together. Jews, Gentiles, and 
Blacks all sit down together and dis- 
cuss common problems and common 
struggles in the same untainted en- 
vironment in which a scientist con- 
ducts his experiments. That’s true 
education,” Williams said. 

The Bahama labor leader foresees 
the day when Miami, through an in- 
stitution like the Teamster Labor In- 
stitute, could become the hub of labor 
education in the Western Hemisphere. 
“After all,’ he says, “we should be 
just one movement.” 

In this regard, he envisions the day 
when labor education would include 
languages in its courses of instruction 
—English, Spanish and French. 

In his own country, Williams and 
other labor leaders face some strictly 
domestic problems. The next election 
in the Islands will be fought around 
the issue of independence from 


Williams (seated left) is shown with Jack Swoveland of Local 372 in Detroit, and 
Joe Dunlop of Local 829 in Boston. Looking on is Teamster Labor Institute In- 
structor Harry Lee, whose course in public relations and communications is one 
of the most popular at the Institute. 
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Britain. 
With American industry dominat- 
ing Bahama commerce, many foresee 
that labor relations there will take on 
an American posture, thus making 
links with American labor an even 
more vital necessity. “Many times in 
negotiations, company representatives 
tell me, ‘Our labor policy is set in the 
United States,” Williams related. 

With independence coming to the 
fore as an issue, politicians are scurry- 
ing for the allegiance of the working 
people, extremely jealous that workers 
have such a strong union allegiance. 

And, like American workers before 
them, workers in the Bahamas are 
being told to be patient, be good citi- 
zens—in short, are being told not to 
“rock the boat.” 

This bears a familiar ring to the 
American labor leader who always has 
been asked to exercise restraint while 
commerce goes about its business of 
charging all the traffic will bear. 

But, in the Bahamas now is a 
young, energetic labor leader who has 
rubbed elbows with wisened Teamster 


local union representatives who, in 
spite of their years of experience, are 
back at the blackboard to learn new 
tricks and update their approach to 
the problems of workers they repre- 
sent. 

Williams has completed courses of 
instruction in economics, parliamen- 
tary procedure, psychology of union 
leadership, public speaking, public re- 
lations and communications—the full 
course of instruction at the Teamster 
Labor Institute. He is quick to admit 
that he is a better representative for 
the 650 workers in his union for the 
experience. 

His classmates at the Teamster 
Labor Institute, too, are quick to ad- 
mit that they are richer for their as- 
sociation with him. All wished him a 
bon voyage and smooth sailing as he 
grapples with problems of working 
people in the Caribbean, which are 
also the problems of working people 
in Iowa, California, Michigan, Geor- 
gia, Massachusetts—everywhere in the 
United States. 


| Labor Institute Graduates | 


The following local union officers and representatives 
completed their course of instruction at the Teamster 
Labor Institute in Miami, Florida, February 27, 1970. 


Paul Akers, St. Louis, Mo. 
Gerald Allain, Schofield, Wisconsin 
Vince Aloise, Martinez, Calif. 
Johnny Altepeter, Chicago, III. 
Don Anderson, Missouri 
Albert Baclar, Hillside, New Jersey 
Paul M. Barnard, Allentown, Pa. 
Andrew Barral, Paterson, New Jersey 
Paul M. Bellamy, Johnson City, Tenn. 
Robert James Belmonte, Palmdale, 
Calif. 
Ralph A. Berry, Sr., Medina, Ohio 
James E. Bonnett, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 
Elton Bovey, Castro Valley, Calif. 
John Broderick, Jersey City, 
New Jersey 
Flen Chestnut, Paterson, New Jersey 
Tony Cimilluca, Syracuse, New York 
Edward Contento, Albany, New York 
James R. Cooper, Southbury, Conn. 
Michael G. (Jerry) Corniola, 
Martinez, Calif. 
John R. Cullinan, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 
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Everett G. Dague, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

Walter Dickson, Jefferson City, Mo. 

Joe Dixon,, Dallas, Texas 

Cass Dombrowski, Erie, Pa. 

Mike Dunn, St. Louis, Mo. 

George V. Emr, Waterbury, Conn. 

John L, Fischer, Maryland Hgts., Mo. 

Elmer F. Fogelbach, St. Louis, Mo. 

Herman Frigand, Brooklyn, New York 

Arthur C. Gauwitz, Peoria, Illinois 

Max Gawenda, Norridge, Illinois 

Gene Geary, La Mirada, Calif. 

Edward J. Gerrad, Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, Canada 

Walter G. Gilman, Cohasset, Mass. 

Sam Goldfeder, Skokie, Illinois 

Everett D. Halsey, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 

Martin Hands, Jackson, Michigan 

Lewis C. Hatfield, Tacoma, 
Washington 

Roy C. Hiltz, Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
Canada 

Ernest Hines, Norfolk, Virginia 

James M. Hogan, Berwyn, IIl. 


W. T. Hogan, Jr., Berwyn, Ill. 

Orville Jones, Des Moines, Iowa 

Valentine Kos, Clifton, New Jersey 

Elmer Kroeter, St. Louis, Mo. 63139 

Raymond E. Langevin, St. Paul, 
Minnesota 

Wm. E. Lickert, McKeesport, Pa. 

George J. Lonergan, Jersey City, N.J. 

Edward Lucas, Chicago, IIl. 

Frank J. Lucidi, Trenton, N.J. 

Arthur Luekemeyer, Belleville, Ill. 

John Mancini, Warwick, R. I. 

Harry C. Marcimiak, Stevens Point, 
Wisc. 

James C, McDaniel, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Robert Meidel, Chicago, IIl. 

Oscar A. Mischan, East Gary, Ind. 

Theodore L. Mong, Dayton, Ohio 

Charles G. Moore, Lakewood, Ohio 

Daniel L. Morris, Wheeling, W. Va. 

Melvin C. Morse, North-East, Pa. 

John Muehl, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Colonel Wayne Myers, Livonia, 
Michigan 

Rudolph Nordin, Mt. Vernon, Ill. 

James Novacek, Eau Claire, Wis. 

Daniel J. O'Hare, Boston, Mass. 

Henry Olecki, Norridge, IIl. 

Thomas Pedersen, Elmwood Park, IIl. 

Thomas Piper, Berlin, N. H. 

Fred Rancour, Portland, Me. 

Mike Ryan, St. Louis, Mo. 

Louis Shelby, L. A. Calif. 

Dewey H. Sherrill, Greensboro, N. C. 

Dennis M. Silverman, New York, 
INSCY! 

Milton Silverman, New York, N. Y. 

R. E. “Bob” Sinsabaugh, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Kenneth C. Slate, Watertown, N. Y. 

Ralph E. Smith, Des Moines, Iowa i 

Albert Svrcek, Donora, Pa. 

Oliver F. Swetzer, Chicago, IIl. 

Clarence Symons, Allen Park, 
Michigan 

Charles Szymkowski, Cleveland, Ohio 

Charles L. Tanberg, La Puente, Calif. 

Larry A. Thomas, Phila., Pa. 

James Tricarico, Wilkes Barre, Pa. 

Milton J. Veleke, Eau Claire, Wisc. 

John L. Waters, Mapleton, Ill. 

Werner G. Wathke, Janesville, Wisc. 

Harry J. Wilford, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

Charles F. Wood, Rock Island, Ill. 

Ramon Zamora, St. Paul, Minn. 
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Brotherhood Heroics 


Fellow Workers Save Teamster 
Sucked Into Jet Plane Engine 


Teamster Ray Sloan is one of the 
few men to ever get sucked into a 
running airplane jet engine and live 
to tell the story. 

He’s alive because his co-workers 
at Western Air Lines, P. T. Jones and 
Bill Westerman responded immediately 
and automatically when the unusual 
accident occurred. 

As Ray tells the story, he was 
kneeling under the cowl of the jet pod 
and rose up to plug in his intercom 
to the cockpit and notify Bill to shut 
down the engine as he and “P. T.” 
had finished the final fuel adjustment 
trim and it was okay. 

Held tightly to the inlet guide vanes 
—stationary blades, just in front of 
the first set of rotating ones—he was 
totally helpless in what “seemed like 
an eternity with parts flying around 
inside.” 

His partner, P. T. Jones, without 
thinking of the tremendous vacuum 
generated, grabbed Ray by the legs 
and pulled him out. P. T. says he 
didn’t feel or think a thing. He just 
reacted. 

At the same time, Bill, seated in 
the cockpit, with doors and windows 
closed to suppress noise heard an ex- 
plosion, saw the instrumentation go 


awry and immediately shut off the 
power. 

Ray suffered a broken leg, cracked 
shoulder, dislocated finger and numer- 
ous cuts and bruises. 

The tremendous vacuum had sucked 
Ray’s wristwatch, part of his jacket 
and headset into the whirling vanes, 
totally destroying the $140,000 engine. 

The three Teamsters, all jet me- 
chanics and members of Airline, 
Aerospace & Allied Employees Local 
2707, feel the vacuum which sucked 
Ray into the engine was probably 
created by a new noise suppressor 
stationed some 10 feet behind the 
engine. Western safety engineers have 
designed a screen to keep mechanics 
out of that area as a precaution. 

Although the accident happened 
December 30, Ray is still shy of en- 
gine pods even when they’re not 
running. He walks with a cane and is 
having therapy regularly on the dis- 
located finger. 

“Pp. T.” and Bill are very modest 
about the role they played in probably 
saving Ray’s life. And they still can’t 
explain why or how they reacted so 
quickly and without concern for per- 
sonal safety when the weird accident 
occurred. 


Pointing to the stationary blades which saved him from being sucked into the 


powerful 737 jet engine is Local 2707 member Ray Sloan who lived to tell the 
story. Despite a tremendous vacuum created by the turbine, P. T. Jones, left, 
pulled Ray out immediately, saving his life. Bill Westerman, seated in the cockpit, 
immediately shut the engine down when instrumentation and an explosion 


indicated a malfunction. 
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Top Gridder 
is Son 
Of Teamster 


Steven Owens, Oklahoma Uni- 
versity backfield star drafted into 
pro football recently by the De- 
troit Lions and winner of the 
Heisman trophy, is the son of a 
Teamster. 

The proud father is Olen Owens, 
a long-time member of Teamster 
Local 823 in Joplin, Mo., and a 
driver for Consolidated Freight- 
ways. Owens makes a run three 
times a week between Miami, 
Okla., and Dallas, Tex. 

The day after son Steve was 
named the Heisman trophy winner, 
the family placed a sign in the 
front yard of the homestead. It 
read, “Home of Steve Owens.” 

There are seven Owens brothers 
all told and two of them, Charles 
and James, are playing football in 
high school and junior high and 
may be heard of in the future. 


California 
Court Kills 
Garnishment 


The California Supreme’ Court de- 
clared in a recent decision that gar- 
nishment of a worker’s wages without 
giving him notice or allowing him to 
be heard is unconstitutional. 


It was ruled that withholding of 
wages in such cases deprived the 
wage earner of his property without 
due process of law. 

A similar Wisconsin statute which 
allowed garnishment before judg- 
ment had earlier been found uncon- 
stitutional by the U.S. Supreme Court 
and served as the precedent in the 
California case. 


@ Florida Win 


By a better than 4-to-1 margin, 
drivers and maintenance and produc- 
tion workers employed by Wilson & 
Toomer Fertilizer Co., in Cottondale, 
Fla., voted for representation by 
Teamster Local 991 of Mobile, Ala., 
in a recent National Labor Relations 
Board election. 

Donald O, Bradenburg, Local 991 
secretary-treasurer, said 25 workers 
were eligible to vote at the fertilizer 
manufacturing company. The count 
was 20 to 4 in favor of the union. 
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A People 
In Trouble 
With Its 


Environment 


A FEW YEARS AGO, a new word 
made its way into general usage in 
technical papers and in the college 
thesis. Although the word described a 
technical process which already was 
affecting the lives and earning power 
of many workers, it was little under- 
stood. Even today, it is doubtful that 
many Americans could give an ade- 
quate definition of cybernation, the 
process by which computers are used 
to program automated production 
lines. 

No one knows just what the effect 
of cybernation has had upon the jobs 
of Americans, whether the process 
actually steals more jobs from men 
than are created by the process. 

Today, another word is coming into 
general usage, and its implications 
upon the future life of humans are e 
far more drastic than cybernation. 

The word is ecology, which Webster 
defines as: “Biology dealing with the 
mutual relations between organisms 
and the environment.” Unlike cyber- 
nation, which only made its way into 
dictionaries in the last few years, ecol- 
ogy has been a recognized and defined 
science for many, many years. 

Unfortunately, the ecologist has 
been equated with bird watchers and 
wildlife buffs, and has been portrayed 
by cartoonists as kind of a queer hu- 
man duck infected with an ivory tower 
approach to today’s problems. 

However, the effects of ecology 
upon the human race have been no- 
ticeably at work, probably since the 
cave man first discovered that if he 
built a fire and cooked his raw meat 
bagged in the forest with crude weap- { 
ons, he would enjoy a tastier meal. ; 

But, as he improved the taste of 
things he ate, the smoke from the 
fire began to pollute the air—or in 
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The Justice Department has struck ou against industrial pollution with existing 


laws, prosecution for which can lead to heavy fines. Several firms in Illinois have 
been cited under pollution laws in effect since before the turn of the century. 


scientific terms, his mutual relation- 
ship with his environment began to 
change. 

Today, the ecologist—who for so 
long remained obscure and unrecog- 
nized by the populace—is coming into 
his own as the citizenry begins to 
realize that continued pollution of 
the environment will destroy all life 
forms. 

Depending upon which ecologist 
one chooses to place his trust with, 
the date of the coming demise for 
human life forms may be as early as 
10 years. Others who do research in 
such things are not so pestimistic and 
believe there is still time to turn the 
trend around. But, all agree that 
human beings have no more import- 
ant problem in the 1970’s than to 
stop pollution of their environment. 

How did the problem begin? What 
brought the problem so suddenly and 
dramatically to the top spot on the 


list of national priorities? 

Most will agree that pollution of 
the atmosphere is a direct result of our 
rush to affluence for most Americans. 
In the pell mell dash to produce ma- 
terial things, wastes from that pro- 
duction have been dumped with reck- 
lessness into the air, the rivers, the 
lakes and the oceans. 

Nickolas von Hoffman, a writer of 
great insight, whose articles curiously 
appear on the woman’s page of the 
Washington Post, talked about the 
problem recently. 

His particular target was the Ad- 
vertising Council, “a non-profit media- 
business - propaganda consortium 
founded during World War II to put 
the skill and faculties of the adver- 
tising industry in the service of the 
nation at war.” 

von Hoffman’s criticism of the Ad- 
vertising Council was that for years it 
has been scolding the American pub- 


It has been estimated that exhaust from combustible engines dumps some 90 
billion tons of pollutants into the air annually. The auto industry is under heavy 
fire to produce a cleaner burning engine. Only 1969 and 1970 models now have 
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pollution devices attached, but are generally available only in California. 


President Nixon, by executive order, 
has commanded that federal agencies 
stop pollution of the air and water. The 
order was the President’s first major ac- 
tion since his State of the Union mes- 
sage in which he pledged war on pollu- 
tion. 

Russell E. Train, Under Secretary of 
the Interior and chairman of the Coun- 
cil on Environmental Quality explained 
the executive order this way: 

The executive order calls for $359 
million in the next three years. 

The new order sets forth a list of gov- 
ernment installations covered, including 
aircraft, vessels and other vehicles used 
by government, 

Funds appropriated cannot be used 
for other purposes. 

President Nixon said that his Council 
on Environmental Quality will keep in 
close touch with the White House and 
will recommend further steps when nec- 
essary. Said Nixon: 

“Federal facilities are owned by all 
people. This order will see to it that they 
are operated in the interests of all peo- 
ple. As the federal government considers 
and institutes further pollution abate- 
ment measures in the future, it can do 
so with the confidence that it has first 
moved to sweep its own doorstep clean.” 


In regard to financial help proposed by 
President Nixon to fight the pollution 
war, the New York Times has com- 
mented in the following manner: 

“For waste treatment plants to clean 
up the waters of America, Mr. Nixon 
proposes expenditures no higher than 
those scheduled for the coming fiscal 
year and much less than half of those 
called for in legislation introduced by 
Senator Edmund S. Muskie. 

“The President would have the fed- 
eral government put up $4 billion over a 
period of four years—provided the states, 
with federal help in floating their bond 
issues, put up $6 billion. The Muskie 
bill, by contrast, would spend $12.5 bil- 
lion in five years, to be matched by an 
equal sum from state and local govern- 


ments.” 


THE INTERNATIONAL Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, in its agreement for joint 
action with the United Auto Workers 
and the Chemical Workers, is dedicated: 
“To join with all interested groups in 
our free society in a total effort to im- 
prove the quality of American life, to 
create a total living environment worthy 
of a free people, to end pollution of the 
water, poisoning of the air, to reduce 
traffic strangulation on our streets and 
highways, to make every city safe and 
beautiful so that urban life can be rich 
and rewarding to the human spirit.” 
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Even the magnificent and graceful jet plane is under attack 
for pollution. The residue from unburned jet fuel adds pol- 


lic for littering the countryside, plug- 
ging such things as Smokey the Bear, 
mental retardation programs, Radio 
Free Europe, Keep America Beautiful, 
Zip Code, the Urban Coalition’s Crisis 
in Our Cities, and God. 

He concluded: “Every litter bit does 
prevent America from being beauti- 
ful, but it isn’t picnic trash that’s 
causing our worst trouble; it’s big 
industry, a fact which isn’t mentioned 
in the ads; since the board chairmen 
of U.S. Steel, Bethlehem Steel, Ford 
Motors, Aluminum Company of 
America, Scott Paper Company and 
Union Carbide are also board chair- 
men of the Advertising Council, it’s 
to be expected that the pollution prob- 
lem is defined as obscure, unnamed 


Wildlife is a first victim of pollution. Here, rows of dead 
birds are examined at Edgartown, Mass., all victims of 
deadly oil slicks which have despoiled the waters and marine 
life off the south coast of Martha’s Vineyard. Also threat- 
ened are mussel beds a mile off shore. 


citizens throwing Kleenex out of car 
windows in national parks.” 

Every concerned American will heed 
the advice of Smokey the Bear and 
prevent forest fires, and he will carry 
a litter bag in his car when traveling 
the nation’s highways. But, the ecolo- 
gist is much more worried about the 
pollution of industry, as von Hoffman 
has so poignantly suggested. 

David Perlman, writing in the No- 
vember 5, 1969, issue of Look maga- 
zine said: 

“The Apollo 10 astronauts, looking 
down on America the Beautiful easily 
picked out Los Angeles. Even from 
orbit they recognized its sink of 
whiskey-brown smog, where four mil- 
lion cars vomit unburned hydrocar- 


lutants to the air, and its heavier elements fall to earth, 
adding dirt and grime to the surrounding area. 


bons, tetraethyl lead and cancer-caus- 
ing nickel additives; where 16 million 
rubber tires vaporize on the abrading 
freeways and invisible but deadly as- 
bestos particles shed from brake lin- 
ings.” 

Los Angeles and its smog problem 
have long been the butt of jokes by 
Establishment comedians. However, 
that sprawling California city is no 
longer the smog capital of the nation. 
All major cities are shadowed by man- 
made pollutants hanging in the air, 
languishing in rivers and oceans, and 
are causing concern for city fathers 
across the land. 

What does the average American 
know about the dangers he has helped 
build into his environment? Surveys 


With an exploding population and less and less recreation 
area for those with more leisure time on their hands, pol- 
lution of streams and rivers not only threatens sea life but 
despoils vacation and pleasure spots. Cleaning waterways is 
a major ecological goal. 


indicate not much, and further indi- 
cate he could care less. A “live for 
today” attitude has blinded America 
to its most vital problem, and “living 
tomorrow with gas masks attached” 
may be more than just an editorial 
cartoonist’s way of dramatizing the 
pollution peril. 

Despite the seeming unconcern, the 
meaning of data on pollution are 
easily understood if one takes a few 
moments to digest them. 

Birds and marine life have been 
destroyed by the giant oil leak in the 
Santa Barbara off-shore well of Union 
Oil Company. Almost weekly, news- 
papers chronicle the grounding and 
bottom-rupture of an oil tanker which 
spews crude oil into the ocean and 
onto America’s treasured white sandy 
beaches. 

It is estimated that more than 31% 
billion gallons of crude oil have per- 
meated the seas, destroying not only 
wildlife and beaches, but marine life 
and its food support systems as well. 


A Dead Sea 


Lake Erie, for decades pumped full 
of industrial and human waste from 
municipal sewage systems, has been a 
dead sea for 10 years. Its marine life 
has been destroyed. Only the mud- 
loving carp still swims in the sewage 
and industrial waste, oblivious to the 
poison. 

Coho salmon, transplanted from the 
Northwest into Lake Michigan, at first 
to the delight of every angler who 
ever wet a line, now have been found 
to be contaminated with dangerous 
amounts of DDT and other poisonous 
pesticides. 

So polluted is the Cuyahoga River 
in Ohio it actually caught on fire and 
burned. City farmers knew it was 
polluted. When the water burned, they 
looked with new interest. 

As scientific breakthroughs are 
made, man marvels at the intellect of 
those who fashion such 20th century 
marvels. Later, when the words of the 
ecologist are heeded, man takes a 
second look. 

Years ago, when this country was 
struggling with the problem of feed- 
ing an exploding population, DDT was 
proclaimed as such a 20th century 
marvel. Crop eating pests and city 
vermin turned belly up and wiggled 
their legs in a last dying effort to 
survive the DDT. 

The common house fly seemingly had 
met its match in DDT. Disease such 
as typhoid and malaria was controlled 
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and thousands of lives were saved. 


Little did anyone realize DDT and 
other pesticides and their killing qual- 
ities would end up in the very mouths 
which were to be the beneficiaries. But 
today, even the breast milk of mothers 
is contaminated with .2 parts per 
million of DDT. The federal govern- 
ment bans shipment of cow’s milk 
containing four times less DDT. 


DDT proved to be too lasting and 
effective, maintaining its potency for 
10 years or longer. As David Perlman 
said in the Look article: 

“. . it circulates globally, like 
fallout, it vaporizes along with moist- 
ure from green fields, kills harmless 
and beneficial insects along with pests, 
and it concentrates primarily in the 
fatty tissue of plants and animals, en- 
tering the food chain at the first link 
—the seaborne phytoplankton—and 
building to its highest concentration in 
the later links, including man.” 


Anyone who has ever left his auto 
in the airport parking lot for a day 
or two, knows about the pollution of 
the air from jet planes. Upon return- 
ing aboard the modern miracle of the 
air, one finds his auto covered with 
jet refuse sprayed by every incoming 
and outgoing plane. 

Even the family auto has been 
branded as a pollution culprit. Various 
estimates declare that auto exhaust is 
responsible for 90 billion tons of 
pollutants annually, filling the air we 
breathe with poison. 

Now the rush is on for an even 
cleaner burning combustion engine, or 
a substitute such as electric cars. Only 
1969 and 1970 auto models are 
equipped to limit pollution of the 
air by auto exhausts. 


Lead Deposits 


The auto industry says it will take 
10 years to develop a clean burning 
combustion motor. There is hope that 
today’s high-powered car engines can 
be modified in two years to run on 
regular gasoline, thus eliminating lead 
deposits from the air. 


The government says that’s too long, 
and some ecologists warn that we 
don’t have 10 years to wait on the 
auto industry. 


Even peace time uses of atomic 
energy are proving to be a bane in- 
stead of a blessing. With metropolitans 
spilling out of the city limits and 
covering the countryside, there is 
still a desperate need for atomic re- 
actors to supply the electricity. Re- 
cent multistate power failures have 
demonstrated the need. 


But, we know now that hot water 
from these atomic reactors dumped 
into streams and rivers upsets the 
temperature balance, killing fish and 
marine life. 

Remember the advertising pitch 
about the miracle detergent which 
“does everything?” Well, the copy 
writers were right about that modern 
household wonder, and others, too. 

When these detergents are dumped 
as waste, they find their way into 
streams and rivers, acting as a fer- 
tilizer for plant life. Thus, our streams 
and rivers are being choked by this 
phenomena of underwater growth. 

Is pollution a problem only in 
America? No. 

Years ago, there was heated polit- 
ical debate over whether the U.S. 
should default to Russia in financing 
the building of the Aswan Dam on 
the Egyptian Nile. It seemed a blessing 
to the Egyptians—regardless of Cold 
War implications—when the USSR 
supplied the funds and the dam was 
built. 


Wildlife Dying 


Now, inhabitants on the banks of 
the Nile are not so sure. The dam has 
so slowed the flow of that famous 
river that silt which ordinarily flowed 
to the mouth at the Mediterrean, now 
deposits itself along the way. 

No longer does the silt reach the 
mouth of the Nile, as nature appar- 
ently intended it to do, thus protecting 
surrounding land from flooding by 
salt water. 

Inlets and coves at the mouth of 
the Nile are now inundated with 
brackish water, and certainly Cleo- 
patra must be stirring in her grave. 

From Egypt to remote parts of the 
world, the story is the same. 

Wildlife in far-away places are 
found to be contaminated with DDT; 
species are dying, and many are be- 
coming extinct as pesticides sprayed 
on a crop in Iowa, or Connecticut, 
or California makes it way around 
the world killing life forms in the 
Arctic and Antarctica. 


It is from that background that 
ecology is becoming a household word. 
It is from that background that Mr. 
& Mrs. Average American must up- 
date their knowledge and become fa- 
miliar with the terminology of the 
ecologist, a language so vital to clear 
water, air, and the total environment. 

Most ecologists tell us that all life 
support springs from the sea. Minute 
organisms called phytoplankton—by 
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the uncountable trillions and trillions 
—flow through the sea. They serve as 
food for the tiniest of marine life, 
which in turn serve as food for big- 
ger marine life, and so on up the lad- 
der of progression until there is food 
for the Moby Dicks. 

Equally important is the fact that 
these minute organisms are responsible 
for one of nature’s most important 
chemical processes — photosynthesis. 
Photosynthesis is the process by which 
sunlight and carbon dioxide are 
changed into oxygen and carbohy- 
drates. 

Without this natural chemical proc- 
ess, carried on without test tube or 
Bunsen burner, there would be no life 
forms on earth. Photosynthesis is the 
first link in the food chain, providing 
nourishment first for minute sea 
forms of life, and finally nourishment 
for man himself. 

Pollution of rivers and streams 
reaches the oceans and today is de- 
stroying the process of photosynthesis. 

What are the prospects of man es- 
caping self-destruction from pollution? 

Perhaps the most encouraging fact 
is that pollution is very democratic. 
There are selfish interest groups. 
Everyone is affected—rich and poor 
alike. When one talks about pollution, 
he raises an issue which is vital to 
everyone. 


Political Pollution 


Yet, political pollution is still an- 
other threat. President Nixon has 
brought the problem of pollution to 
the American public. He has pro- 
posed heavy fines for industrial pollu- 
tion, along with other legislation. A 
special part of his Administration will 
be a panel on pollution. 

On the other hand, politicians are 
attacking the Nixon approach as “too 
little, too late.” There is a definite 
danger that while the politicians fight 
for advantage with the voters, the vot- 
ers will die both from environmental 
and political pollution. 

Another encouraging sign that the 
problem can be solved is an aroused 
youth, which is becoming increasingly 
involved and demanding action. 

Hopefully, Mr. & Mrs. Average 
American will become aroused too. 
Better the demise of politicians who 
try to turn every issue into political 
advantage than the demise predicted 
by the ecologists—and, at least, the 
ecologist has been elevated from the 
bird watcher image to one of public 
dedication and integrity. 
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Teamster’s Wite 


Mended Hearts Club Formed 
By Recovered Open Heart Patient 


It is said one must experience some- 
thing before he really knows what it’s 
like. 

Mrs. Howard Roberts, wife of a 
Local 683 member, has experienced 
open heart surgery and now has 
formed a club to help others facing 
the same experience. 

Mrs. Roberts was at Mayo Clinic in 
Rochester, Minnesota, for surgery on 
a congenitally defective valve. Being in 
a strange city, she was terribly fright- 
ened with no friends or family to reas- 
sure her. 

Today the story is quite different. 
She is a housewife taking care of her 
husband and two children, Julie, 4, and 
David, 6, which is something she 
couldn’t do before the operation. 

Being grateful and wanting to help 
others, she took her doctor’s sugges- 
tion and formed a club of people who 
had undergone the operation. Her doc- 
tors couldn’t give her leads as they 
cannot reveal the names of patients. 
However, the San Diego Heart As- 
sociation was a big help with encour- 
agement, advice and assistance. 


No longer incapacitated after open heart surgery, Mrs. Howard Roberts, wife of 


In a brief formative meeting, Mrs. 
Roberts was elected president and the 
club’s purposes were outlined. It is 
limited to those who are about to have 
or have had open heart surgery. The 
club is designed to help the members 
overcome fears of the operation and 
ease the little problems like what 
clothes to take, how much money will 
be needed and difficulties surrounding 
a visit to a hospital in a strange city. 
It will also assist patients who have 
had surgery by telling them what to 
expect and aid them in other ways 
determined by their physicians. 

The club will be very active. 
Through talks, members will be given 
information on diet and exercises for 
those recovering. Records will be kept 
of places where patients had surgery 
so those scheduled to go to the same 
place can talk to a veteran. In addi- 
tion, outings are planned like taking 
children who have had open _ heart 
surgery to the zoo. 

Mrs. Roberts is particularly grate- 
ful for the help she has received from 
Local 683. 


Fri 


a Local 683 salesdriver, is the founder and president of the San Diego Mended 
Hearts Club. Pictured with her children Julie, 4 and David, 6, she is now able to 
do housework and other normal tasks in addition to helping others faced with 


the same operation. 


The International Teamster 


Testimonial 


Nearly 900 Turn Out 


For Provenzano Fete 


Shown at the testimonal dinner for Salvatore Provenzano were (left to right): 


Ralph Pellechia, chairman; IBT Vice President Dominick Calabrese; Father Steven 
Findlay; Tom Flannery, chairman; General Vice President Frank E. Fitzsimmons; 
the guest of honor, Provenzano and IBT Vice President Joseph Trerotola. 


Nearly 900 friends and associates 
of Salvatore Provenzano, president of 
Teamster Local 560 in Union City, 
N.J., turned out for a testimonial din- 
ner held in his honor recently. 

International Union officials shar- 
ing prominent roles on the occasion 
included: General Vice President 
Frank E. Fitzsimmons; Vice President 
Joseph Trerotola, director of the East- 
ern Conference of Teamsters, and 
Vice Presidents Dominick Calabrese 
of Jersey City and William J. Mc- 
Carthy of Boston. 

Proceeds from the affair went to 
the Josephine Provenzano Scholar- 
ship Fund, Enjoying the occasion 
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were Provenzano’s wife and four 
daughters and Mrs. Anthony Proven- 
zano. 

Other guests included: The Rev. 
Steven Findlay, trustee of the scholar- 
ship fund; Rocco DePerno, president 
of Teamster Joint Council 18 in Utica, 
N.Y.; Abraham Solomon, Laundry 
Workers vice president, and Peter 
Weber, Operating Engineers vice 
president. 

Co-chairmen were Tom Flannery 
and Ralph Pellechia. Ted Nalikowski, 
secretary-treasurer of Teamster Local 
84 in Union City and president of 
New Jersey DRIVE, was the toast- 
master. 


Top Economist Says Joblessness 
May Reach Highest Mark Since ’65 


Paul W. McCracken, chairman of 
the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers, predicted in mid-February 
that unemployment this year could 
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reach the highest level since 1965. 

In testimony before the Congres- 
sional Joint Economic Committee, 
McCracken said the Nixon Adminis- 


tration is prepared to push the job- 
less rate to the “zone of 4.3 per cent” 
if necessary in the fight against infla- 
tion. 

An unemployment rate of 4.3 per 
cent for the year would far exceed 
last year’s mark of 3.5 per cent. It 
would be the highest mark since the 
4.5 per cent registered in 1965, but 
well below 1961’s mark of 6.7 per 
cent when the economy was coming 
out of a recession. 

McCracken’s statement was the first 
time any solid clue has been made 
public as to what the Administration 
considered to be an “acceptable rate” 
of unemployment. 

McCracken explained his previous 
reluctance to make any unemployment 
forecasts by remarking that the sta- 
tistic often is “highly erratic and 
loosely related to other economic fac- 
tors.” 


Opposes Controls 


He reiterated opposition to direct 
federal controls on wages, prices and 
consumer credit, adding that the soft- 
ening of general market conditions 
makes it “increasingly important to 
assure that business and labor respond 
to them in making price and wage de- 
cisions.” 

McCracken’s assertion that the Ad- 
ministration’s policies would bring the 
country closer to price stability 
prompted considerable partisan at- 
tacks from Democrats. 

The committee was reminded in 
other testimony that at his first news 
conference as President, Mr. Nixon 
said that he thought “we can control 
inflation without an increase in un- 
employment.” 


Dollar Sign 
of the 
Times 


Even though it’s against the law 
to deface United States currency, 
a computer company—according to 
the Wall Street Journal—recently 
attached half of a dollar bill to 


sales letters claiming it could help 
companies cut costs. 

But the computer company saved 
money itself with a gimmick. It 
kept portions of the dollar bills 
containing both serial numbers, 
enough to turn in as a claim for 
a whole dollar. 

The piece of dollar mailed to 
prospective clients was valueless. 
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Nixon Appointee 


Chicago Corporate Lawyer 
Selected to Head NLRB 


President Nixon nominated Edward 
B. Miller, a partner in a Chicago labor 
relations law firm that works exclu- 
sively for corporations, to be the next 
chairman of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board. 

If confirmed by the Senate, the 47- 
year-old Miller will succeed to the 
Board vacancy created by the expira- 
tion of Sam Zagoria’s term last De- 
cember. Miller would replace Frank 
McCulloch as chairman while McCul- 
loch would remain on the Board until 
his term expires next August 27th. 

There were negative reactions from 
both organized labor and business to 
Miller’s appointment. 

Some labor spokesmen complained 


that Miller had all of his experience 
on management’s side of the labor 
relations table. Some businessmen, 
hoping for an even more conservative 
appointee, expressed the disappoint- 
ment that the new Board chairman 
would be one that would not return 
to archaic collective bargaining poli- 
cies favoring management. 

Miller’s reaction to criticism of his 
lack of experience on the union side 
was that he looks at a labor dispute 
(not labor-management dispute) “not 
as a battle to be won, but a problem 
to be solved.” 

He was quoted as saying: “Working 
on the other side, you get a pretty 
clear idea of what those problems are.” 


Truck Production Totaled 
More than 1.5 Million Units 


Truck and bus production totaled 
1,975,000 units in the United States 
last year, according to the Automo- 
tive Manufacturers Assn. 

It was the sixth straight year that 


commercial vehicle production ran 
over 1.5 million units, 
Truck registrations last year in- 


creased more than 700,000 units, 
bringing the estimated total truck reg- 
istrations to 17.7 million—an increase 
of 4 per cent from the 1968 total. 

Total truck and bus registrations in 
1969 came to 18.1 million. 

AMA noted that truck registrations 
have increased more than 40 per cent 
in the last 10 years. 


Study Shows: 


The most recent figures available 
show that trucks carry 51 per cent of 
total intercity tonnage of manufac- 
tured goods, excluding petroleum and 
coal products. 

A recent study prepared for AMA, 
“Motor Trucks in the Metropolis,” re- 
vealed that more than 11 million 
trucks—two-thirds of the nation’s total 
—do their work on city streets and 
freeways. 

Virtually all movements of goods in 
urban areas is done by truck, accord- 
ing to the study. In cities over 200,000 
in population, trucks average 200 to 
300 daily trips per 1,000 residents, 


Union Shop Provisions 
On Increase in Contracts 


Union shop provisions or some 
modified form of union security are 
becoming more prevalent in collective 
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bargaining agreements, according to 
the Bureau of National Affairs. 
The BNA study showed that union 


Arnie Weinmeister (right), president of 
Teamster Joint Council 28 in Seattle, 
Wash., and Dr. William B. Hutchinson, 
chairman of the Pacific Northwest Re- 
search Foundation, hold a check for 
$5,000 raised by the Washington Team- 
ster publication from subscribers’ do- 
nations. The money goes to the 
foundation’s Fred Hutchinson Cancer 
Center, named for the late baseball 
player. 


shop provisions currently appear in 
62 per cent of contracts as opposed 
to 53 per cent five years ago. 

One or more of the principal forms 
of union security—union shop, modi- 
fied union shop, maintenance of mem- 
bership, and agency shop—show in 
nearly 83 per cent of present-day 
agreements. Five years ago the fre- 
quency was less than 80 per cent. 


Checkoff 


Nearly two-thirds of the manufac- 
turing agreements studied contained 
full union-shop provisions. The fre- 
quency among _ non-manufacturing 
contracts was 59 per cent, Five years 
ago, the two categories had identical 
frequency rates of 53 per cent. 

Provisions for the checkoff of union 
dues, which are less restricted by state 
law, are provided for in 86 per cent 
of contracts, up from 83 per cent in 
1965. The frequency of this provi- 
sion is highest in manufacturing 
agreements, 95 per cent, as opposed 
to 66 per cent in non-manufacturing. 


e Explosive Win 


Teamster Local 886 of Oklahoma 
City, Okla., has negotiated an agree- 
ment for 52 employees of Explosives 
Carrier, Inc., of Oklahoma City in a 
recent National Labor Relations Board 
election. 

W. J. Davis, Local 886 assistant 
business agent, said the 52 workers 
voted Teamster last fall. A 3-year 
agreement was ratified unanimously 
last month. 
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DRIVE REPORT 


{NTRRNATIONAL 


DEDICATED TO SERVICE 


Pressure On for National Care Health Plan 


Hot Springs Appearance 


Even AMA 
Recognizes 
The Need 


For many people in this country a 
serious illness is a fate worse than 
death. From a purely financial stand- 
point, the present cost of a serious 
illness spells potential disaster for mil- 
lions of Americans, Pressure is mount- 
ing for sweeping changes in America’s 
medical care delivery system. Private 
health insurance plans have been help- 
ful in the past; so has the piecemeal 
public health measures that offer help 
to small patches of beneficiaries. But 
now the solution to our national health 
dilemma seems to be shaping up as a 
comprehensive national health plan. 

In response to this pressing problem 
a number of bills are being prepared 
for consideration in our national con- 


Mrs. Josephine Hoffa, wife of General President James R. Hoffa and president of aes 
National DRIVE Ladies Auxiliaries, is shown with Arkansas Governor Winthrop tion in favor of one of the plans now | 


Rockefeller (left) and Teamster Local 878 President Odell Smith. The occasion being drafted as the clamor for action 
was a meeting of Joint Council No. 92. Mrs. Hoffa stressed the importance of  sises. 


gress. Even the conservative American 
Medical Association has taken a posi- 


political activity by rank-and-file union members. 


‘Value Added’ Tax Still Alive 
As Revenue Alternative 


The Nixon Administration is still 
considering a “value added” tax, al- 
though it was ruled out this year as 
too complex and too controversial for 
Congress to swallow. 

In simple terms, the value added 
tax takes the following posture: A tax 
is levied on production from the raw 
materials to the finished product, and 
is levied each time the value of the 
process or product is increased. Ob- 
viously, the final payment of the tax 
comes out of the consumer’s pocket 
as the manufacturer simply adds the 
cost of the value added tax to the 
price of the product. 

Edwin S. Cohen, Assistant Treasury 
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Secretary for Tax Policy, suggested 
last week that business leaders should 
try to “sell” the concept to Congress 
and the public. 

Cohen, in a speech to the Business 
Council, said a | per cent value added 
levy would produce $5 billion a year 
in revenue, the same as a 6 per cent 
corporate income tax. 

If the Administration proposes a 
value added tax, it probably would 
be as a partial substitute for lost 
business taxes. The plan could pro- 
duce substantial revenue to replace 
money lost to the government through 
tax reduction features of last year’s 
tax reform act. 


The source of the pressure for ac- 
tion is the fact that medical costs are 
rising like a sky-rocket and yet the 
United States medical system is not 
delivering the goods. Americans spend 
a greater percentage of the national 
wealth than any other country for 
medical care. The cost now comes to 
$60.3 billion per year, and that cost 
is rising at the rate of 7% per year. 
Even with such expenditures, the 
largest in the world, our level of 
medical care is not the highest, as is 
demonstrated by the fact that the in- 
fant mortality rate in the United States 
is higher than any other developed 
western country. Obviously, something 
is missing in the United States health 
care system. One thing that every 
industrialized country has that the 
United States lacks is a national health 
care plan that can deliver adequate 


(Continued on page 26) 


White House Wants Sweeping 
Power for President in Strikes 


President Nixon has proposed new 
machinery to ward off crippling strikes 
in the transportation industries—prob- 
ably the railroads. 

In a special message to congress, 
Nixon was sharply critical of the 
Railway Labor Act and recommended 
that its emergency strike provisions 
be eliminated so rail and airline strikes 
and lockouts would be subject to an 
entirely new law representing an ex- 
tension of the philosophy of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

Under the Nixon plan, rail and air- 
line disputes could be warded off dur- 
ing an 80-day cooling off period fol- 
lowing investigation of the issues 
involved by the board of inquiry. 

If at the end of the 80 days, a dis- 
pute remained unsettled and the na- 
tions’ health or safety was endangered, 
Nixon asks congress to grant him 
three brand new alternatives that 
would apply to all transportation in- 
dustries. 

—The President could extend the 
cooling off period for as long as 30 
days if he believed a settlement might 
be possible in that interval. 

—He could permit a strike or lock- 
out to go forward but order partial 
operation of the troubled industry for 
as long as six months. 

“The major part of the strike or 
lockout could continue,” he said, “but 
danger to health or safety could be 
minimized by keeping essential seg- 
ments of the industry in operation or 
by maintaining service for the most 
critical group of service-users.” 

—As the third option, the President 
could give each of the parties three 
days to submit either one or two final 
offers to the Secretary of Labor, fol- 
lowed by five days for negotiations. If 
talks failed, a three-member panel of 
“selectors” would study the final offers 
and choose one of them, declaring it 
to be the final and binding settlement. 

“Work stoppages in the railroad, 
airline, maritime, longshore or truck- 
ing industries are more likely to im- 
peril the national health or safety than 
work stoppages in other industries,” 
Nixon said. 

“Yet, it is in this same transporta- 
tion area that the emergency proce- 
dures of present laws . . . have most 
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frequently failed.” 

Nixon said that most observers be- 
lieve that the railway act “actually dis- 
courages genuine bargaining” because, 
in the final analysis, parties believe the 
government will step in and ordain a 
settlement. 


DLA Unit 
Gives $1,000 
For Building 


The DRIVE Ladies Auxiliary of 
Teamster Local 215 in Evansville, 
Ind., was the first to make a donation 
to a fund for construction of a new 
local union headquarters. 

Mrs. Mary Johnston, president of 
the DRIVE unit, presented a $1,000 
check to C. K. Arden, president of 
the local union. 

Local 215 is looking for ground to 
build on while an architect is drawing 
up plans. 


Union-Busters 
Never Seem 
To Give Up 


Sen. P. J. Fannin, Arizona Re- 
publican and an increasingly anx- 
ious member of the _ Senate’s 


“union-busting club,” has submit- 
ted a bill that would permit a 
minority of striking union members 
to wag the tail of the collective 
bargaining unit in any dispute with 


management. 

Even more stringent, the meas- 
ure would destroy a worker’s rights 
to job reinstatement as punishment. 

Fannin’s bill was filed as an 
amendment to a “product promo- 
tion” measure, 8.1369, reported by 
the Senate Labor Committee and 
passed by the House. 

The proposed amendment, S.817, 
provides for a National Labor Re- 
lations Board election on the ques- 
tion of continuing a strike—if 20 
per cent of the employees in a 
bargaining unit petition for a vote 
after the strike has been underway 
30 or more days. 

Punishment for violation, as de- 
vised by Sen. Fannin, would be 
simple: Workers continuing to 
strike after a vote against it would 
lose their job reinstatement rights. 


National Health Care Pian.... 


(Continued from page 25) 


health care to the bulk of its people. 
Most medical experts agree that a 
good national plan can set a base for 
a broader and more efficient allocation 
of a nation’s health care resources. 

Many important people and organ- 
izations have been thinking about and 
planning national health care pro- 
grams. At the present time four major 
plans have surfaced. These plans are 
the Committee for National Health 
Insurance Plan, the Aetna Plan, the 
Javits Plan and the American Medical 
Association Plan. 

The Committee for National Health 
Plan is the most ambitious. It calls 
for coverage of almost everyone, fi- 
nancing through social security taxes 
and local control of rates for medical 
services within guidelines set up by 
H.E.W. The Committee for National 
Health Insurance has already recruited 
several Senators—Ralph Yarborough 
of Texas, John Cooper of Kentucky, 
and Edward Kennedy of Massachu- 
setts. Senator Kennedy has gone on 


record recommending that congress 
act this year to adopt legislation that 
will provide health coverage to all 
infants and school age children. Sen- 
ator Yarborough, Chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, intends to hold hear- 
ings before his committee on the 
various national health insurance pro- 
grams this year. 


Soon the nation must have a com- 
prehensive national health program. 
The federal government now under- 
writes health care for the aged and 
for some indigents, but these are not 
adequate. Today, 61 million Amer- 
icans under 65 years of age have no 
in-hospital insurance coverage. To up- 
grade our health standards and get full 
value for the money we spend on 
health care our system must be over- 
hauled. The question no longer is 
whether there is to be a national 
health program. It is whether we are 
to have a good one or a bad one. 
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House Passed HEW Measure 
Under Nixon Veto Threat 


The House of Representatives on 
February 20, 1970, passed a new 
appropriations bill for the Labor De- 
partment and the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. The 
original bill was vetoed by the Presi- 
dent, who labeled it inflationary. 

The new appropriations bill, now 
ready for action by the Senate, calls 
for $336 million less in government 
spending than the vetoed measure. 
Even with this reduction, the bill 
stands to provoke a second Presi- 
dential veto because it provides $324 
million more than the President indic- 
ated as acceptable. 

By a vote of 315 to 81 the House 
approved the new bill calling for 
$19.4 billion to cover the fiscal year 
which began almost eight months 
ago. The bill also contains provisions 
to curb integration by outlawing 
school busing and legalizing “free- 
dom of choice” plans. Most Republi- 
cans voted with Southerners for the 
anti-integration provisions, but Re- 
publican attempts at economizing 
were defeated, presumably by con- 
gressmen fearing the loss of politically 
popular “impact aid” funds. 


Riders Added 

It was “impact aid” that President 
Nixon criticized most sharply in his 
veto message and promised to reform. 
Impact aid refers to the emergency 
funds which were authorized by Con- 
gress during the Korean War to aid 
school districts swamped by an influx 
of children of government employees. 
The emergency has passed, but the 
aid continues. 

The President requested only $202 
million in impact aid for this fiscal 
year, a sharp decrease from last year’s 
figure of $520 million. Congress in- 
stead passed a bill calling for $600 
million in impact area aid, which 
the President consequently vetoed. 
He then agreed to spend as much as 
$440 million. Congress has exceeded 
this figure in its new bill, which calls 
for continuation of the aid at a level 
of $520 million. 

The anti-integration riders added to 
the appropriations bill were described 
by Rep. John Conyers (D-Mich.) 
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as nullifying “the very little prog- 
ress” the South has made toward 
school desegration since the Supreme 
Court ordered it in 1954. In a low- 
key but urgent tone, the Negro Con- 
gressman told the House its vote was 


a “moment of truth for 25 mil- 
lion black Americans.” The Nixon 
Administration’s official spokesman, 


HEW Secretary Robert Finch, opposed 
these riders because the courts have 
judged freedom-of-choice plans uncon- 
stitutional. But Rep. Frank Bow (R- 
Ohio), a ranking member of the 
House Appropriations Committee said 
he wasn’t aware of the Administra- 
tion’s opposition, and most Republicans 
followed his lead in supporting the 
amendments. 


Veto Threat 

Republican leader Gerald Ford of 
Michigan said the President would 
sign the appropriations bill with these 
anti-integration riders if Congress co- 
operated in holding down the money 
allotments. Republican support of 
these riders was not returned by 
Southern Democrats, who declined 
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Gene Sheppard (left), secretary-treasurer of Teamster Local 180 in Los Angeles, 


to support GOP measures to hold 
funding down to an acceptable level. 
Ford said he is “convinced there will 
be another Presidential veto” if the 
bill remains in its present form. 
Whether it does or not depends on the 
action now taken by the Senate. 


Bidg. Trades 


Criticize 
9Sist Session 


The executive council of the Build- 
ing and Construction Trades Depart- 
ment of the AFL-CIO criticized the 
91st Congress as an anti-labor assem- 
bly. 

The construction unions said that 
measures of interest to labor had been 
permitted to languish in last year’s 
session and that the outlook was for 
continued hostility to the labor move- 
ment this year. 

The legislative report charged that 
many of the pro-labor measures of the 
89th and 90th Congresses had been 
negated because the 91st Congress had 
failed to appropriate adequate funds 
for their implementation. 

It was also asserted that congres- 
sional opponents of organized labor 
had made a concerted attack against 
unions by seeking unsuccessfully to 
attach anti-labor amendments to the 
housing and tax reform bills in 1969. 


Calif., congratulates a member, Dale De Witt for his achievement of selling 
DRIVE memberships to 125 brother members. De Witt accomplished the feat in 
his spare time over a 3-month period and is convinced that the survival of orga- 
nized labor must be achieved through political action. 
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e Dems Lose Chairman 

Sen. Fred Harris of Oklahoma resigned as Democratic National Chairman effective March 5th, 
commenting that he wanted "to be free to speak out on the issues without someone wondering 
if I'm just speaking because I'm national chairman." He denied any plans to run for President. 


e Landrum-Griffin Hearings 

Hearings are planned in the House on the Landrum-Griffin law's financial reporting rules 
for labor relations consultants retained by a company to counter union organizing efforts. 
Pending amendments would require reporting from consultants retained by groups or associations 
of employers. 


e White House Uniforms 

Police were not the only White House employees to get fancy uniforms. Waiters in the 
White House mess were issued red sport coats bearing the Presidential seal. Also, flight 
jackets were issued for staffers traveling on the President's plane. 


e Rim of Disaster 

Postmaster General Winton M. Blount asserted recently that the postal service is outdated 
by 100 years and "functions constantly on the rim of disaster." In a Dallas speech, Blount 
disclosed that President Nixon has plans for postal reform. 


e Consumer Bill Criticized 

Bess Myerson Grant, who looks after New York City consumer interests, testified before a 
Senate subcommittee recently and compared the Administration's consumer bill to balloon bread 
—"substantial at first glance but short on weight." 


e Proposed Act Attacked 

The Administration's "Defense Facilities and Industrial Security Act of 1970" has been 
attacked by the International Longshoremen's & Warehousemen's Union as a "major piece of union-~ 
busting legislation." 


e Agnew Ousted from Office 

Vice President Spiro Agnew, given an office in the White House with much fanfare by 
President Nixon, now has had to give up his quarters. The reason was that the Presidential 
staff, growing by leaps and bounds, needs more space. 


e Youth Voting Trend 

Voters in Oregon and Washington later this year will have a chance to ratify or reject a 
measure to lower the voting age from 21 to 19. Legislators in both states approved the 
referendum proposal. A California campaign to lower the voting age to 18 appears to be fizzling. 


e California Tops New York 

Government officials believe that California will supplant New York as the state with the 
biggest congressional delegation after the 1970 census. Population shifts probably will give 
California an increase of four congressional seats to a total of 42, and drop two seats in 
New York to a total of 39. Altogether, five states are expected to gain congressional seats 
and seven will lose some seats. 


e 'Politically Acceptable' Unemployment 
Senate Minority Leader Hugh Scott of Pennsylvania, said recently that President Nixon had 


set a 5.3 per cent ceiling as "politically acceptable. unemployment." 


e Capitol's Dirty Restaurants 

A team of navy sanitation experts found restaurants and cafeterias operated by the U.S. 
Capitol so dirty that all were ordered closed by the Capitol Architect for a thorough 3-day 
cleaning. Six cafeterias, three restaurants and a number of snack bars serve congressmen 
and their staffs. 


e League's 50th Birthday 
The League of Women Voters recently observed its 50th birthday. The organization now has 


160,000 active members spread over 1,250 local chapters. The League does not endorse candidates 
but speaks out on issues. 
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@ Stolen Cars 


About one million cars valued at $1 billion were 
stolen in the United States last year as professional 
auto theft rings increased in skill and number. 

Although most stolen cars are eventually recov- 
ered by police, still one of every seven autos is never 
found. Damage to recovered cars averages about 
$200. 

Car theft now is increasing at the rate of about 
17 per cent a year. Passenger autos never found usu- 
ally disappear into Puerto Rico, the West Indies, 
Central and South America where they bring prices 
as high as $12,000. 

A well-known Japanese passenger car that retails 
for around $2,000 in the U.S. sells for $4,000 in 
Puerto Rico. 


@ GE Seeks Scapegoat 


General Electric, emerging from a 100-day strike, 
quickly raised its prices on kitchen and other home 
appliances an average of 3 per cent and placed part 
of the blame on “increased labor costs.” 

E. L. Stehle, a GE vice president, said the price 
increases were due to higher costs in manufacturing 
and distribution, adding: 

“Of course, as a result of our new union contract 
we will also have substantial increases in wages.” 


®@ Coal Mine Safety 


Mine accident fatalities last year dropped to 203 
or .86 deaths per million man-hours—lowest on rec- 
ord—according to the Bureau of Mines, 

In 1968, there were 311 mining deaths, including 
the 78 men who died in the Farmington, W.Va., 
disaster. The 1968 rate was 1.33 deaths per million 
man-hours. 

The 1969 record, according to officials, continues 
an improving trend that began in 1962. 


@ Turbulence Expected 


Dun’s Review has a panel of heads of America’s 
most influential corporations—called the “Presidents’ 
Panel”—which makes annual predictions for readers 
of the business publication. 

This year the “presidents’ panel” predicted 1970 
will be a year of expensive labor settlements and 
“the most turbulent strike year since the organizing 
days of the 1930's.” 

But the panel also expects unions to go easier in 
contract proposals in 1971 as a result of an ex- 
pected downturn in the economy. 
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Information 


@ Income Tax Return Changes 


Changes have been made in the income tax re- 
turns this year, notably in the fact that there no 
longer are separate forms 1040 and 1040A. Every 
taxpayer must work with the same forms package. 

Every taxpayer must fill out the new one-page 
basic form 1040. Supplementing 1040 are a number 
of separate schedules. How many of the supplements 
are filled out and attached to the basic form depends 
upon the types of an individual’s income and deduc- 
tions. 

The Internal Revenue Service says that if an in- 
dividual in the past has filled out the old form 
1040A, it’s likely that the new one-page basic form 
1040 is all that will be necessary this year. 


@ New York Traffic 


Numerous traffic studies made for the New York 
City authorities have come up with some basic con- 
clusions: 

—More than 3,300,000 people go into and out of 
NYC central business district each day; 72 per cent 
by subway, 11 per cent by commuter railroad, and 
the remainder by car and bus. 

Taxis do 50 per cent of the mileage in the 
central business district, trucks 26 per cent, and 
passenger cars 24 per cent. 

—There are 17 car breakdowns in the morning 
and 14 in the evening (average) on the highways 
leading into the city. 


@ Octane Information 


Despite industry opposition, the Federal Trade 
Commission has proposed that a gasoline’s octane 
rating be clearly displayed on filling station pumps. 

Octane rating is the key to a happy marriage be- 
tween an engine and the fuel it uses. If there is a 
mis-match, the result can be a battered piston. Signs 
that a motorist has been using the wrong gasoline in 
his car can void some warranties. 

Drivers complain that it is hard for them to find 
out the octane rating of gasoline they use. Oil com- 
panies say, however, that the information is furnished 
to all their dealers and is thus available to the cus- 
tomer. 


@ |t Takes $ to Make $ 


The old saw that it takes a buck to make a buck 
is never more true than in the bank interest rates 
available to John Q. Public on savings. 

A person with $100,000 or more in cash can earn 
up to 7% per cent on a deposit of that amount for 
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at least one year in a commercial bank, savings bank 
or savings and loan association. 

But if a person has a mere couple of hundred or 
maybe $2,000, the most he can get on a deposit for 
at least two years in a commercial bank is 534 per 
cent and 6 per cent in a savings bank. 


@ Garage Repair 


A $200,000 study done for the National Highway 
Safety Bureau of the Department of Transportation 
shows a lot of discrepancy in the caliber of repair 
work done on passenger cars. 

The report disclosed that when a car buyer takes 
his auto into a garage for warranty-covered repairs 
on safety-critical items, the chances are that the work 
will be done properly only about three-fourths of the 
time. 

But if the car buyer takes his auto in for similar 
work not covered by the manufacturer’s warranty, 
the repairs will be done right about nine times out 
of ten. 


@ Jupiter Bound 


The United States space agency has awarded a $38 
million contract for two unmanned spacecraft to fly 
to Jupiter in the longest space probe ever made. 

The launches are expected to be made in 1972 
and 1973. It will take the space ships two years to 
make the 400-million-mile trip to Jupiter, the largest 
planet. 

The contracts call for observation of the asteroid 
belt, exploration of the environment and atmosphere 
of Jupiter, and the transmission of close-up photos 
of the planet. 


@ Highway Trust Fund 


The Highway Trust Fund, continually replenished 
by the 4-cents-a-gallon federal gasoline tax, has 
built up a large reserve despite the outlay of more 
than $4 billion a year on highway construction. 

At the end of the current fiscal year in June, the 
fund will have an unspent balance of $2.2 billion, 
according to federal officials. 

By the end of June, 1971, the reserve is expected 
to have grown to $3.4 billion. 


@ Union Election Reruns 


Acting on complaints filed under the Landrum- 
Griffin law, the Labor Department supervised reruns 
of 30 union elections during fiscal 1969—compared 
with only 18 the preceding year. 

The department’s annual report on enforcement 
of the law shows that the number of elections chal- 
lenged in court by the government climbed to 29 
last year from 23 in 1968. 

Altogether, 177 elections have been challenged 
since the law was enacted in 1959. 


@ Women Workers Increase 


The Women’s Bureau of the Labor Department 
reports there has been a dramatic increase of 2.5 
million women in the American work force since 
March, 1967. 

The total number of working women now stands 


at 30 million. Since March, 1968, the female addi- 
tion to the work force has been 1,778,000. 

A bureau statement noted: “Most women in the 
labor force work because they or their families need 
the money they can earn—some work to raise fam- 
ily living standards above the level of poverty or 
deprivation; others to help meet rising costs of 
food, education for their children, medical care, and 


the like.” 


@ Wholesale Prices Up Again 


The Wholesale Price Index climbed seven-tenths 
of one per cent last January, just about doubling the 
December advance, according to preliminary figures 
from the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Except for January and May of 1969, the latest 
increase was larger than in any month of last year. 

Compared with the WPI of a year ago, the gain 
was up 4.7 per cent this January. 


@ National Health Insurance 


The new president of the American Hospital 
Assn., predicted recently that the United States would 
have a national health insurance system within the 
next six years. 

Mark Berke also said it might take as long as 
10 years to overhaul the nation’s health care system 
to cure the industry’s crisis. 


@ IRS Auditing 


The chances of your income tax return being au- 
dited are on the decrease, according to the Internal 
Revenue Service. 

Last year the IRS examined one individual or fi- 
duciary income return for every 35 submitted, com- 
pared with one in every 29 the previous year. 

In corporate returns, the auditing ratio slipped to 
one in every 10% returns from the previous year’s 
one in every 10. 

Averages do not mean much, however. The IRS 
is expanding use of a computer technique that as- 
signs weights to various aspects of returns. The ones 
that show up too much out of line have a much 
greater chance of being audited. 


@ Autos and Pollution 


A report on hearings held by a group of U.S. Rep- 
resentatives from New York and New Jersey has 
concluded that the auto is the main polluter of: air 
in urban areas. 

The 4,000-word report contended that air pollu- 
tion caused by autos can be eliminated by the mid- 
1970's if the federal government is willing to “under- 
take the commitment.” 

Recommended by the study were: 

—Setting of automobile exhaust standards on the 
basis of the cleanest feasible propulsion system in- 
stead of what the internal combustion engine can 
achieve; 

—Gradual phasing out of large horsepower in- 
ternal combustion engines; 

—A large-scale federal program to help develop 
pollution-free vehicles. 
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WHAT'S 
NEW? 


Power Dolly 


Some of the danger of moving 
heavy appliances and fixtures has 
been taken out of the process by the 
production of the self-powered dolly 
shown here. The dolly is powered by 
a strong 110 volt electric motor which 
activates the treads on the rear of the 
machine. The treads are of non-mark- 
ing rubber and are powerful enough 
to handle any stair or ramp problems 
which the mover may encounter, ac- 
cording to the manufacturer. 

The machine is controlled by a 
handswitch and has forward and re- 
verse positions. The producer is now 
offering two model sizes on the mar- 
ket. 


@ 
Heated Wipers 


Windshield clearing made easy is 
the theme of a new heated windshield 
wiper blade being offered by a major 
West Coast manufacturer. 

The blades are said to melt wind- 
shields clear of ice and snow at frigid 
temperatures according to the pro- 
ducer. The blades are constructed of 
silicone which heats to 380 degrees 
fahrenheit in a matter of five seconds 
and will cool at the same rapid pace. 

The blades can be manipulated 
even if they become frozen to the 
windshield overnight simply by heat- 
ing the blades before setting them in 
motion. 

According to the producer, the 
blades come in a kit and can be in- 
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stalled in a matter of ten minutes. 
The kits are all pre-wired for easy 
replacement of original equipment. 
The producer claims that the kits can 
be fitted on 90% of all imported and 
domestic vehicles. 


®@ 
Refuse Handler 


As pollution and related problems 
become more complex, more efficient 
methods of handling community ref- 
use are being investigated. 

At least one idea, utilizing a plan 
of coordinated refuse pickup is being 
tested in selected communities. This 
system combines the one man hopper 
unit pictured here with the larger 
standard packer commonly used in 
refuse collection. The hopper has a 
three cubic yard volume and has a 
capacity of 45 cans. It is designed to 
make pickups in areas where standard 
sized trucks have proven cumbersome 
such as close residential or small 
business locations. Each time the unit 
is filled, it returns to a waiting larger 
capacity standard size truck to dump. 

According to the developer, the unit 
utilizes a special design to permit 
dumping into any rear loading packer 
to prevent spillage. 

As a coordinated system of refuse 
collection, the unit has cut collection 
time by as much as SO per cent and 
allows for continuous collection 
while the larger packer makes the 
trips to a central dumping area. This 
method is presently being tested in 
selected communities. 


fe) 
Electronic Fire Detection 


An electronic fire detection system, 
perfected by a major engineering firm, 
is now being offered to a variety of 
warehousing and related industries. 

The device utilizes an ultra violet 
“sensor” to detect amounts of light 
above the combustion level, Even 
though the sensor responds to light, 
it can’t be fooled by mercury lights, 
direct sunlight or even sparks. 

If the device detects ultra violet 
light above the combustion level, an 
automatic alarm system is activated. 


A time delay mechanism will go off 
activating an extinguisher system if 
the extra amount of ultra violet 
light persists for a specified time. 

The manufacturer claims that the 
mechanism is also explosion-proof 
and will continue to operate even if 
an explosion should touch off the 
combustion. 


e 
Self-Heating Coffee Pot 


A coffee pot that operates on its own 
heat supply is being offered by a New 
York-based firm. The percolator pro- 
vides for automatic coffee brewing 
away from the stove and could prove 
ideal for the camper or for use at 
outdoor barbecues. 

The pot operates through a spe- 
cially patented heating element which 
retains heat to keep coffee at a de- 
sirable temperature for over an hour. 
The pot does require stove heating to 
initiate a boiling action from the 
water, Once the boiling is begun, the 
pot is removed from the stove and the 
automatic percolating begins. 

The seven cup coffeemaker is con- 
structed of heavy-duty stainless steel 
and fully immersable. 


WHAT'S NEW endeavors to keep 
our readers informed of late de- 
velopments in fields in which they 
are interested. Since it is the 
policy of THE INTERNATION- 
AL TEAMSTER not to advertise 
any product, trade names and 
manufacturers are omitted. Inter- 
ested readers can obtain names of 
writing THE 


manufacturers by 
INTERNATIONAL TEAMSTER, 


810 Rhode Island Ave., 
Washington, D. C. 20018. 
A report on new products and 
processes on this page in no way 
constitutes an endorsement or rec- 
ommendation. All performance 
claims are based on statements by 
the manufacturer. 


N. E., 
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Just Think of It 


The bath tub was invented in 1850. The telephone 
was invented in 1875. Just think of it—if you were 
born sometime before 1850, you could have soaked 
in the bath tub for twenty-five years before the tele- 
phone ever rang. 


Definitions 


Hobby—Work too demeaning to be done for a living. 


Life—A sentence that man must serve for the crime 
of being born. 


Lock—A device used to help your neighbors stay 
honest. 


Lunatic Asylum—A large gathering of optimists. 


Middle Age—The time in every woman’s life when 
her hair begins to change from gray to black. 


Discovery 


Anthropologists recently announced that the miss- 
ing link between primitive ape men and civilized 
man has been discovered—it’s us. 


Optical Illusion 


There is a story about a quiet old man who had 
been working for years to perfect a machine which 
could turn out eyeglasses on a mass production basis. 
One day, after working on the machine for hours 
on end, he discovered the piece he had overlooked 
and the machine worked marvelously. He hurried 
from his workshop to announce his success to his 
wife and they decided that the occasion called for 
a celebration. So for the first time in years, the 
couple went out on the town. When they returned 
home, the old gentleman found himself slightly tipsy 
and told his wife that he was going to the workshop 
to try his new machine once again. After turning 
the machine on, the old man stumbled and fell into 
the works—making a spectacle out of himself. 


Twenty to One 


After listening patiently as her superior explained 


the vow of poverty, a young nun decided she had 
better give away the hundred dollar bill she had just 
received as a gift from her parents. Gazing out of 
the window of the convent, she spied a seedy-look- 
ing character standing on the curb and hurried out 
to hand him the money. 

“Godspeed,” she murmured as she pushed the 
bill into the surprised man’s hand. 

The next morning, the young nun was beckoned 
to the door of the convent where she was stunned 
to find the man to whom she had given the money 
the night before. 

“Here, good sister,” said the man as he handed 
the surprised young cleric a bundle of twenty, one 
hundred dollar bills. “Godspeed paid twenty to one.” 


No Sale 


High Pressure Car Salesman: Listen my -friend; 
opportunity only knocks once and this car is the buy 
of a lifetime. 

Customer: I know that opportunity only knocks 


once, but by the looks of this car it’ll be knocking 
forever. 


Miracle 


Patient: Doc, I really want to thank you, you said 
you would have me walking within a month, and 
sure enough I am. 

Doctor: But you still have the cast on your leg! 

Patient: I know but I’m walking anyway. When 
I got your bill, I had to sell my car to pay it. 


Politics 


The route of political promises—they go in one 
year and out the other. 


How's the Weather 


A television weather reporter found himself on 
a long losing streak in his predictions and as a result 
began to get pressure from his network to leave his 
job. Attempting to keep one step ahead of his 
bosses, the weather man was out looking for a job 
in another area. In one of his first interviews he 
was asked why he was leaving his previous job to 
which he replied, “The climate did not agree with 
me.” 


Money Woes 


Nero was talking finance with one of his aids 
in the Coliseum in Rome. 

“Why can’t we make any money with all these 
people coming here to watch us kill the Christians?” 
the Emperor asked. 


“Well sir,” countered the aid, “the accountants 


aren’t sure but they think it’s because the lions are 
eating up all the prophets.” 
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Europe Now Faced 


) HE monetary system of Europe is beginning to encoun- 
ter a post-war deterioration that could threaten the 
health of all industry, both international and domestic, 
if steps are not taken to prevent further decay. 
Recent news reports that American meat packers are refusing 
to continue the shipment of meat to European nations unless 
these shipments are paid for with American dollars have been 
verified. European money has become literally valueless. The 
rate of exchange for European money has been even more dimin- 
ished by the presence of speculators who have been plying their 
trade on the European money markets at the expense of starving 


millions. 

Most authorities agree that 
conditions will improve once 
the peace treaty is signed. How- 
ever, the lack of agreement on 
the part of most of the partici- 
pants in the talks at Versailles 
leads to a general view of pessi- 
mism on the part of the great 
majority of news reports com- 
ing out of that area. 

This unsettled condition 
abroad is taking a grave toll in 
our own country in the mil- 
lions of dollars worth of goods 
and services which cannot be 
shipped to Europe. If there is 
no market for these goods— 
the result will naturally be an 
end to the production of these 
goods and the revenue which 
they bring. This will mean an 
adverse effect on the farmer 
and the industrial worker—it 
will mean high unemployment. 


The present political situa- 
tion makes the prospects for 
improving this economic situa- 
tion even less likely since the 
politicians are worrying first 
about re-election and later 
about solving the problems 
which should demand their pri- 
ority. This, of itself, is reason 
enough for not re-electing them. 


Some News 
Of Note 


Gross earnings of the steam 
railroads for November were 
$436,000,000 compared with 
$439,000,000 for the same 
month a year ago. Operating 
expenses were $388,000,000 
compared with $364,000,000 a 
year ago. Officials gave no rea- 
son for the decrease in net 
earnings of 36%. 


Immigration is increasing 
and the number of aliens ad- 
mitted during the first nine 
months of 1919 numbered 
150,000 compared with 81,000 
for the same months of the 
previous year. 25% to 35% 
of the arrivals are British. 


The New York Lumber 
Trade Journal of January 1st 
stated: “In the entire country 
the 1919 building projects will 
reach $2,600,000,000 based on 
reports by F. W. Dodge Co. 
This includes engineering op- 
erations and construction of all 
forms. It is nearly a billion 
dollars more than the 1918 to- 
tal, which held the high record. 
Current projects are one third 
residential, one third industrial, 
15% for general business and 
10% for public works and 
utilities.” 


With Hunger Crisis 


Coal Drivers Write New Pact 
Wages and Fringes Improved 


Coal Teamsters of Local 193 report to the International office 
that they have been successful in writing a new contract for 
their men which they consider to be one of the finest contracts 
in the industry. 

The new agreement calls for a substantial increase in wages 
and allows for time and one-half for overtime and double time 


for all work on Sundays and holidays. This settlement was 
brought about by the honest efforts and good judgment of the 
Union Negotiating Committee. The men had earlier voted to 
go out on strike if an acceptable solution was not achieved. 


This contract is most significant because of the intolerable 
conditions that existed before the workers in this industry were 
organized. A few short years ago, these men were working for 
practically anything the company was willing to give them with 
no regulation as to hours of work. 

The International Office extends its sincerest congratulations 
to Local 193 and the men who served on the Negotiating 
Committee who made this contract possible. 


The View from the Bottom 


The railroads have been insured a return of 512% for the 
next two years, Kansas has enacted her anti-strike law, the treaty 
to end World War I is still in the doldrums although hostilities 
ended long ago, central Europe is starving, the Italian Socialists 
have discovered that ink wells make good missiles, foreign ex- 
change is growing sicker every day, Congress cares more about 
getting itself re-elected than about anything else in the world, 
and the cost of living continues an upward surge. In view of all 
this, perhaps the gent who recently volunteered to make the 
jump to Mars in a rocket wasn’t such a fool after all. 
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LABOR’S PLACE IN HISTORY 


SOME WOMEN of good will in Cuernavaca, Mexico, undertook a drive some years ago to collect 
money to help an isolated community in the region—so writes a columnist in a recent issue of The 
Washington Teamster. 

The women decided that what the villagers needed was a tractor to modernize their farming. The 
money was raised and the tractor purchased. 

When it was delivered to the village, speeches were made extolling the great changes the tractor 
would bring to the lives of everyone. The villagers were told that the tractor would make it possible 
to increase production many times over and they would not have to worry again about hunger. 

Some time later, the women returned to the country community to see how the tractor was being 
used. They found it was not being used in the fields. The villagers instead had spent many hours building 
a base and then put the tractor on it. 

It was the village’s biggest monument. The villagers had concluded that anything that could produce 
changes as great as those the speakers had described must be a god deserving of worship. 

This story, probably true, reflects the pathos of a small group of forgotten people living in a backward 
area of a nation that has not advanced as quickly as it might have. Were there no mail order catalogs 
or television networks in the United States, possibly the same thing could happen in some of the more 
remote sections of our country. 

Yet something like it has happened. Automation. When automation came over the horizon, it was 
welcomed with a tight hug by American industry. It was love at first sight. The marriage that followed 
was hailed as an event that would benefit every citizen in the land. 

Not all working men accepted this new production tool with the same fervor, however. Because of 
this, there was a grand effort made by big business to publicize and create a halo for the whole idea of 
automation. 

Gradually the populace began to perceive that automation—our own “tractor” if you will—would 
increase our bounties and decrease our miseries. It was the sophistication that comes from exposure to 
mass media that made us accept the stated value of this new thing. 

We were told, for instance, that while automation would wipe out a few jobs, it also would create 
a lot of new ones—and this has happened. An estimated one million Americans now work in the com- 
puter industry which, in effect, guides the brain of automation. 

We were also told that automation would increase the wealth of the nation in terms of Gross National 
Product. This, too, undoubtedly has happened as production and service—geared by automated processes 
—have increased in effectiveness. 

But one thing we were told has not happened. The new wealth that has come about has not filtered 
through to the total populace as we were led to expect. There still are millions of impoverished families, 
though perhaps fewer in number. The new wealth has generally gone to the palm holding the old wealth. 

Yet automation, our “tractor,” continues to remain atop a pedestal in our free enterprise marketplace. 
It is our great monument. 

There are still millions of Americans innocently worshipping this god of capitalism and waiting for it 
to “produce changes as great as those the speakers had described .. .” 
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WASHINGTON, D.C.—Federal employee unions are angry about President Nixon's proposal that a 
federal worker pay raise scheduled for July lst be "deferred" six months. Union spokesmen say 
federal employees deserve even a greater raise than scheduled to give them parity with workers 
in private employment. 


BAL HARBOUR, FLA.—S. Frank Raftery, president of the Painters Union, recently was elected a 
member of the AFL-CIO executive council. Raftery fills the vacancy created by the death of Anthony 
J. DeAndrade of the Printing Pressmen's Union. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—John M. Baer, considered the "dean" of labor cartoonists, died in Washington 
at the age of 83. His cartoons were published in the railroad unions’ publication, "Labor," since 
its founding shortly after World War I. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The Labor Department filed a federal district court suit seeking to overturn 
the United Mine Workers election last December and asked for a rerun under government supervision. 
The UMW indicated immediately that it would fight the government allegations. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The Textile Workers Union of America has asked the Labor Department to conduct 
inspection programs in every cotton mill in the country doing government work to make sure that 
byssinosis, a lung disease ascribed to inhalation of cotton dust, is not being spread among the 
workers. 


UNDATED—Railroad union leaders postponed a rail strike under a 37-day delay ordered by Congress. 
President Nixon urged the four AFL-CIO shopcraft unions involved to redouble their efforts to 
reach a voluntary settlement. 


ATLANTIC CITY, N.J.—An estimated 3,000 delegates will attend a special United Auto Workers 
convention here April 20th to draft a bargaining program for upcoming talks with the auto 
manufacturers. General Motors reportedly is taking the lead in preparations for hard bargaining. 


NEW YORK CITY—Commerce Secretary Maurice H. Stans, addressing the Economic Club recently, 
said: "Isn't it about time that someone came up with a more rational way to settle disputes than 
through strikes and lockouts?" 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The Equal Employment Opportunity Commission ruled recently that an employer 
violated the federal ban on job discrimination when he tolerated ridicule of a Polish steel 
worker's national orgin. 


OTTAWA, CANADA~The Canadian government reported that wage settlements in that country last 
year provided an annual base rate increase of 7.9 per cent for union workers. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Supreme Court, in a recent decision, upheld the government's claim that 
private contractors on federal construction projects must share some of the damages when workers 
are injured on the job. 


NEW YORK CITY—Gravediggers on strike in NYC for two months ratified a new contract giving 
them hefty pay raises and began immediately to catch up on work undone -- 15,000 bodies stacked 
up during the walkout. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The National Labor Relations Board has issued another ruling against the 
anti-union J. P. Stevens textile empire -- this time for promising a wage boost and an 
additional holiday to workers a couple of days before a representation election in two of the 
company's plants. 
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San Jose Member 
Coaches Rugby Team 


Charles Lyons, a member of Teamster Local 287 
in San Jose, Calif., and a furniture mover at work, 
coaches one of the top rugby teams on the West 
Coast in his spare time. 

Lyons guides the Peninsula Ramblers. The club, 
founded in 1937, has not had a losing season since 
1962 and in 1966 was voted the top rugby team in 
the United States. There are currently more than 
700 such teams competing in the nation. 

The Peninsula Ramblers’ record at the beginning 
of March this year stood at 11 wins and two losses. 
The “B” squad has a score of 10 wins, a loss and a 
tie. 


Toledo Driver Cited 
For Heroic Rescue 


Robert Nesbit, a member of Teamster Local 20 
in Toledo, O., recently received a citation for hero- 
ism from the Toledo Lucas County Safety Council 
for his action in rescuing boys from a house fire. 

Nesbit, a city driver for Michigan Express, was on 
his way to work last summer when he noticed smoke 
coming from the windows of a home. Nesbit stopped 
and he and a neighbor tried to rouse someone in the 
house. 

Failing to get a response, the two men broke the 
door down, but the smoke was so thick they could 
not enter. Nesbit then went around to the side of the 
house and entered through a basement door. He 
found two teenage boys sleeping and after awaken- 
ing them, led them to safety one at a time. 

As soon as the boys were out of harm’s way, 
Nesbit turned a garden hose on the front of the 
home until the fire department arrived. The young- 
sters had been left alone in the house while the 
mother was shopping with younger children. 


Teamster Pioneer Dies 
In Pennsylvania 


H. D. Lehman, honored by the membership of 
Teamster Local 110 of Johnstown, Pa., with the 
title of “president emeritus,” died recently. 

Lehman was president of the local union from 
the time of its founding in the early 1930's until 
1958 when he retired because of ill health. 

In addition to building the Teamster local, he 
also served for a time as business representative of 
the Johnstown Building Trades Council and helped 
settle many disputes that arose between the craft 
unions and employers. 
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Teamster Representative 
Studying at Harvard 

Levi Sanford, a business representative for 
Teamster Local 688 in St. Louis, Mo., is one of the 
students taking part in the current 47th session of 
the Spring Trade Union Program at Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Cooperating labor organizations, in conjunction 
with Harvard, sponsor the special school which got 
its start in 1942. Through the years, an estimated 
8,000 union leaders have taken the training. 


Minnesota Local 
Loses President 
Robert Richardson, president of Teamster Local 
874 in Rochester, Minn., died recently. 
Richardson also served as a trustee of Minnesota 
DRIVE. 


Indiana Local Officer 
Appointed by Governor 
Clifford Arden, president of Teamster Local 215 
in Evansville, Ind., recently was named to the 
Indiana Civil Defense Advisory Council by Gov. 
Edgar D. Whitcomb. 


Teamster Retirees Assn. 
Formed in Los Angeles 

Teamster Joint Council 42 of Los Angeles, Calif., 
recently organized the Teamster Retirees Assn., and 
at the end of the organization’s second meeting, the 
TRA could count 400 members. 

Gay Lillefloren, chairman of the TRA, said the 
organization has a constitution and bylaws and is 
sponsored and approved by the joint council. 

First action by the group was to pass resolutions 
calling for support of three measures of interest to 
senior citizens pending in the California legislature. 


Washington Local 672 
Loses Vice President 


Robert I. Belknap, vice president of Teamster 
Local 672 in Bremerton, Wash., died recently. He 
was a victim of cancer. 

Belknap was a member of the local union nearly 
30 years—‘‘a good strong member,’ as Edwin 
Gordon, Local 672 secretary-treasurer, put it. 

Gordon said Frank E. White was appointed by the 
union’s executive board to complete Belknap’s term 
of office. 


Message of the General Vice President 


IN RECENT DAYS, at the recommendation of 
President Nixon, Sen. Robert Griffin (R.-Mich.) 
has introduced legislation in the Congress which, 
if passed, will put an end to collective bargaining 
in trucking. 

In effect, this legislation proposes a step beyond 
compulsory arbitration. It would give a panel ap- 
pointed by the President the right to impose a 
final and binding contract settlement on both 
union members and their employers. 

The bill, as introduced by Senator Griffin pro- 
poses three things: 

1. If an impasse is reached in collective bar- 
gaining, and after the President had sought and 
obtained an 80-day Taft-Hartley injunction against 
strike activity, he could unilaterally impose an ad- 
ditional 30-day ban on strikes after the 80-day 
cooling off period had expired. Thus, the ban on 
strike activity could be extended up to 110 days. 

Additionally, although not defined or clearly 
spelled out, the bill provides that the President 
could order “partial operation” of the industry, 
during the period of walkouts or strikes. 

2. After expiration of the 110-day ban on 
strikes, union and management would have three 
days in which to submit additional offers, and five 
days in which to negotiate on them. 

3. If at the end of the five days, union and 
management reached no agreement, they would 
then have two days in which to select three mem- 
bers of a panel to decide the issue. 

If union and management could not agree on 
the panel members within the two days allotted, 
the President would then have the power to ap- 
point the three panel members. 

The panel would then have the power to im- 
pose a binding and final settlement upon union 
and management, based on the last two proposals 
submitted by the parties to the dispute. 

It doesn’t take a Philadelphia lawyer to figure 
out that if this legislation is passed, collective bar- 
gaining in trucking is a thing of the past. 


Collective Bargaining Threatened in Congress 


Also, it doesn’t take too much brain power to 
determine that unless there is a great protest from 
union members, such legislation has a good chance 
of passage. 

The last two contract settlements in the rail- 
roads have been imposed by Congressional de- 
cree. Just last week, the House and the Senate 
passed and the President signed a law imposing 
a settlement on the four shopcraft unions in their 
contract dispute with the railroads. 

Not too many months ago, I reported to you 
proposed changes in driver regulations which 
placed great penalties upon the professional truck 
drivers. These proposed changes were spelled out 
for you in the International Teamster. 1 urged you 
to write letters to the Department of Transporta- 
tion protesting these changes. So great was your 
response that the Department of Transportation 
is now taking a second look at those changes, and 
we are confident that when promulgated the regu- 
lations will deal fairly with the truck driver. 

Now, we must have the same flood of protest 
to members of Congress regarding the Griffin Bill 
which will impose arbitrarily final and binding 
settlements in your contract disputes with your 
employers. 

A full report on this proposed bill appears on 
page 20 of this issue of the /nternational Team- 
ster. Read it. Understand it. And doing that, I 
am sure that you will determine that if you ever 
wrote letters to your congressmen and senators, 
now is the time. 

We will be testifying against this legislation and 
we will be working for its defeat. But, without 
your letters of protest, our efforts here in Wash- 
ington, D. C., might well be in vain. 


LA LAifemen 


The International Teamster 


General Executive Board 


Teamster general executive board is shown in session during its regular quarterly 
meeting held early this month in Washington, D.C. The board members conducted 
the regular housekeeping chores of the union and discussed national freight con- 
tract talks. Teamster General Vice President Frank E. Fitzsimmons and General 
Secretary-Treasurer Thomas E. Flynn gave their quarterly reports to board mem- 
bers concerning the activities of their respective offices. 
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Representatives of 350 local unions with jurisdiction in over- 
the-road and local cartage are shown as they gathered in a 


recent Washington, D.C., meeting for a progress report on 


National Freight Talks 


Committees Negotiate on Supplements 
As Bargaining Continues in Wash., D.C. 


AS THIS issue of the International 
Teamster went to press, committees 
were still negotiating on terms of the 
various supplements to the National 
Master Freight Agreement. 

These supplements, which cover lo- 
cal working conditions, contain com- 
plicated and crucial language, and 
were receiving a ‘fine-toothed comb’ 
treatment from union and manage- 
ment negotiators. 


Teamster General Vice President 


Frank E, Fitzsimmons said in Wash- 
ington, D. C., where negotiations are 
still in progress that when work is 
completed on the various supplements, 
members will vote on the terms of the 
National Master Freight Agreement 
and upon the particular supplement 
which governs their local working con- 
ditions. 

Fitzsimmons stated that any agree- 
ment submitted to the membership 
will contain agreement with the em- 
ployers for retroactivity of wage in- 


negotiations for renewal of the National Master Freight 
Agreement and its various supplements. 


creases and other terms of the agree- 
ment. 

The agreement, which expired 
March 31, 1970, covers approximately 
450,000 Teamster members of 350 
local unions with jurisdiction in over- 
the-road freight and local cartage 
operations. 

The General Vice President has re- 
quested officials of local unions in- 
volved to put their members back to 
work in areas where walkouts and 
work stoppages have occurred. 
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STATE OF THE UNION 


In Pennsylvania 


Brewery Workers Go Teamster 
As They Dump Old Union Tie 


Workers at two breweries in Wilkes 
Barre, Pa., recently dumped their 60- 
year-old affiliation with the AFL-CIO 
Brewery Workers Union and went 
Teamster in a desire to improve their 
collective bargaining representation. 

Ben Merker, secretary-treasurer of 
Teamster Local 102 headquartered in 
Newark, N.J., said the gains were 
made at the Stegmaier Brewery and 
the Gibbons Brewery. 

National Labor Relations Board 
ballots resulted in tallies of 145 for 
the Teamsters and 79 for the Brewery 
Workers at Stegmaier; 77 for the 
Teamsters and 35 for the Brewery 
Workers at Gibbons. 

Merker said the new brewery units 
are the first in the state of Penn- 
sylvania to have affiliated with the 
Teamsters Union. 

The organizing campaign at both 
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Nine-and-a-half million Easter Seals f 


s eos : 
or the Dallas Society for Crippl 


plants began when a committee of 
disenchanted Brewery Worker mem- 
bers—led by Paul Gallagher, Ed So- 
bolewski, Michael Micky and Don 
Casterline—approached Local 102 
and asked to be organized into the 
Teamsters Union. 

Merker headed the resultant cam- 
paign with the aid of Local 102 
officers Ernest Terrien, president, 
Anthony Pizutelli, recording secretary, 
and Nick Kourambis, organizer. 


ein Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
recently certified Teamster Local 879 
of Hamilton, Ont., as the bargaining 
representative for nine truck drivers 
and crane operators employed by W. 
R. Cameron Ltd., of St. Catherines, 
Ont. 


Community Service 


ae Ce 
led Children 


are being loaded for delivery to the post office. Jack Bryan, member of Teamster 
Local 745 in Dallas, has volunteered his time for five years to see that the giant 
annual mailing gets started on its way to 330,000 Dallas County residents and 
businesses. Bryan has twin sons who have received therapy at the society’s 


treatment center for cerebral palsy. 
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Bakery Win 
Scored in 
West Virginia 


Teamster Local 175 of Charleston, 
W. Va., recently won a representation 
election conducted by the National 
Labor Relations Board at the Cole 
Baking Co., in Bluefield, W. Va., 
bringing 100 new members into the 
union. 

E. A. Carter, president of Local 
175, said the new unit includes both 
inside bakery workers and delivery 
men, The vote was 79 for the Team- 
sters,- S- for District. 50, and 1-“no 
union” vote. 

District 50 had been the collective 
bargaining representative for the unit 
approximately 20 years. The Cole 
employees, upon becoming dissatisfied 
with the representation, appealed to 
Local 175 to intercede. 

Carter said Kermit Harris, Local 
175 vice president, headed the orga- 
nizing campaign with assistance from 
Grover Marion and A. Harold Moore, 
business representatives. 

Local 175 also won another elec- 
tion at Armour Co., Inc., in Charles- 
ton as the workers there voted 9 to 2 
in favor of the union. 


@® Furniture Win 


Truck drivers, helpers and ware- 
housemen employed by Lady Sylvia 
Furniture, Inc., of Hamilton, Ohio, 
recently voted for representation by 
Teamster Local 100 of Cincinnati in 
a National Labor Relations Board 
election, according to Ben D,. Col- 
lamer, secretary-treasurer of the local 
union. 


Union Gains 
Surpass 
Non-Union 


Median wage increases for union 
workers during the first nine 


months of 1969 far exceeded those 
for non-union workers, according 


to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


BLS announced that manufac- 
turing workers belonging to unions 
gained 6.9 per cent in wages—or 
19 cents an hour—compared with 
the non-union workers respective 
figures of 5.8 per cent and 14.3 
cents an hour. 


Honeywell 
Unit Gained 
In the West 


A major organizing victory was 
won by Teamster Local 572 of Long 
Beach, Calif., recently when employ- 
ees of Honeywell’s plant in Gardena, 
Calif., voted favorably in a National 
Labor Relations Board election. 

Jack Cox, Local 572. secretary- 
treasurer, said the final tally was 563 
for the Teamsters, 349 for an in-plant 
union, and 15 for “no union.” 

The Gardena plant has 1,000 em- 
ployees engaged in manufacturing air 
conditioning and heating control units 
used in residential and commercial 
construction, 

More than 12,000 employees in 
Honeywell’s plant at Minneapolis, 
Minn., and workers at the company’s 
plant in Tampa, Fla., also are Team- 
sters Union members. 


@® Sunkist Contract 


The Teamster medical benefit pro- 
gram, including pay for prescription 
drugs, that prevails in Southern Cali- 
fornia has been won by Local 871 
for members employed by the Lemon 
Products Division of Sunkist. Medical 
benefits start on April 1st and pre- 
scription drugs in November. 

Substantial wage increases will be 
applied next November under terms 
of the two-year contract. Local 871 
Secretary-Treasurer Phil Melody said 
the agreement provides that a 214- 
cent hourly increase in shift differ- 
ential will be retroactive and the same 
amount will be added next November. 
One additional paid holiday boosts the 
total to eight, making the agreement 
one of the best in the industry. 


e Two Wins 


Two representation election vic- 
tories were recorded recently by Team- 
ster Local 196 of Los Angeles, Calif., 
in balloting conducted by the National 
Labor Relations Board. 

Thomas L. Young, Local 196 sec- 
retary-treasurer, said a majority of 40 
appliance servicemen employed by 
Montgomery Ward & Co., in Rose- 
maid, Calif., voted for the union. 

The second victory was at Portco 
Corp., a paper and plastic products 
firm at Bell, Calif., where a majority 
of 19 drivers, warehousemen and pro- 
duction workers voted for the union. 
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Beer Delivery 


STATE OF THE UNION 


‘Fabricated Records’ Ruling 
Won By San Francisco Local 


Teamster Local 888 of San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., was sustained by a Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board decision 
recently in its assertion that Markstein 
Beverage Co., made “fabricated rec- 
ords” available to avoid being detected 
by the union in exceeding load-limit 
provisions of the contract. 

Findings of the trial examiner were 
upheld by the Board. The examiner 
had found that the union had a sub- 
stantial interest in policing the agree- 
ment and a right under law, as well as 
under the contract, to inspect relevant 
documents, including master sheets 
showing the number of packages de- 
livered by drivers. 


Master Sheets 

Upon learning that the company 
was apparently violating the agree- 
ment in that drivers were exceeding 
the weekly load limit, the union re- 
quested the chance to examine Mark- 
stein’s records. 

It was found by the examiner that 
the company gave the union delib- 
erately altered load sheets—omitting 
more than 11,000 packages of beer 
delivered in excess of the amount spe- 
cified by the contract. 

It was also held that the union was 
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Mobile Local 


Teamster Local 952 of Orange, Calif., h 


entitled to inspect the more accurate 
master sheets rather than the load 
sheets. 

Markstein was ordered by the Board 
to cease the unlawful conduct and to 
furnish the union the data in question 
upon request. 


@ Golf Course 


Six employees of Hotel Tropicana 
in Las Vegas, Nev., all working at the 
golf course, voted overwhelmingly for 
representation by Teamster Local 995 
in a recent National Labor Relations 
Board election. 

R. S. Thomas, secretary-treasurer of 
Local 995, said the new bargaining 
unit includes non-supervisory assistant 
golf professionals, locker room at- 
tendants, bag and storage room per- 
sonnel and pro shop sales clerks. 


e Montana Win 


Truck drivers and warehousemen 
of Tabish Bros. Distributors, Inc., of 
Missoula, Mont., voted for Teamster 
Local 448 in a recent National Labor 
Relations Board election, according to 
F. M. Burger, secretary-treasurer of 
the local union. 


oe 


as taken to wheels to provide the mem- 


bership with a mobile local union office. Lee Kearney (right), secretary-treasurer 
of Local 952, shows the union’s new truck to Ted Merrill, president of Teamster 
Joint Council 42. The mobile office will supply members with health and welfare 
forms and other materials in regular visits to larger plants under contract. 
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In Tennessee 


Local Triples Membership 
With 3 Election Victories 


Three election victories—including 
a win at the largest gunpowder plant 
in the free world—have almost trip- 
pled the membership of Teamster 
Local 515 in Chattanooga, Tenn. 

David L. Halpenny, president of 
Local 515, said the National Labor 
Relations Board representation elec- 
tion victories were scored at Atlas 
Chemical Industries, Inc., in Tyner, 
Tenn., and Chris-Craft Boat Co., and 
Cutter Laboratories, Inc., in Chatta- 
nooga. 

The organizing successes ballooned 
the local union’s membership roster 
by more than 2,600—bringing the 
total membership in Local 515 to 
more than 4,000. Less than two years 
ago, the Teamster affiliate had only 
1,500 members. 

The union began a tremendous or- 
ganizing drive at the Atlas plant in 
February, 1969. The plant—better 


known as “T.N.T.”—is situated on a 
sprawling 7,800-acre army reservation 
and employs some 1,750 workers. 
Atlas employees had four choices 
on their ballot. The tally was 936 for 
the Teamsters, 301 for the Oil, Chem- 
ical and Atomic Workers AFL-CIO, 


103 for District 50 of the United 
Mine Workers, and only five for the 
company. 

Nearly 300 workers at Chris-Craft 
voted in favor of Local 515 over Dis- 
trict 50 in a close ballot. 

The third victory, at Cutter where 
there are 650 workers of which more 
than 500 are women, saw Local 515 
get 365 votes, District 50 received 
217 votes, and the company received 
17 votes. 

Halpenny headed the Atlas cam- 
paign which turned into a grueling 
affair, and gave special credit for the 
victory to Bobby Logan, John Ed- 
mond, Jim Gallahan and Bill Test. 


@® Lubricating Oil 


A majority of truck drivers, ware- 
housemen, blenders and canners em- 
ployed by Pennsylvania Refining Co., 
in Los Angeles, Calif., voted for 
Teamster representation in a recent 
National Labor Relations Board elec- 
tion, according to Bill Fontaine, West- 
ern Conference of Teamsters orga- 
nizer. 


These pretty new Teamsters, members of Local 515 in Chattanooga, are part 
of the collective bargaining unit at the newly-organized Cutter Laboratories, Inc., 
one of three campaign successes that has tripled the Teamster affiliate’s mem- 


bership roster. 
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Driver Honored 


Hy Badion, trustee of Teamster Local 
219, Bakery Wagon Drivers, is one of 
two Denver area labor representatives 
recently honored at the annual fund- 
raising dinner for the Israel labor move- 
ment. Badion is a founder and former 
vice-president of the Denver Histadrut 
Council. He is a driver-salesman for 
Star Bread Co., has been a member 
of Local 219 for 27 years. Also honored 
was Ben Schafer, secretary-treasurer 
of the Oil, Chemical and Atomic 
Workers International Union. 


Wiltsey Foods 
Workers 
Get Ist Pact 


Union security, substantial wage in- 
creases, and an excellent fringe benefit 
package are all in the first contract 
negotiated for the employees of Wilt- 
sey Foods, Salem, Oregon, by Local 
324. 

The two-year agreement provides 
for union shop, checkoff, and a dental 
plan among the various fringes which 
also include health and welfare. 


Six Holidays 


The contract provides for six paid 
holidays annually, and a vacation 
schedule calling for one week after 
one year, two after three years, and 
beginning in June workers with seven 
years service will receive three weeks, 
and after 15 years workers will receive 
four weeks vacation. 

The agreement provides for senior- 
ity, sick leave, funeral leave, pay for 
jury duty and the contract has griev- 
ance machinery. 


Unfair Charge Upheld 


Obstruction Policy Followed 
By Owens-Corning Fiberglas 


Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., 
employer of 2,000 new Teamsters 
Union members at a plant in Aiken, 
S.C., apparently is taking a cue from 
other anti-union manufacturing giants 
in the Southland and has adopted a 
policy of obstructionism toward col- 
lective bargaining. 

Teamster Local 509 of Cayce, S.C., 
was certified by the National Labor 
Relations Board late last year as the 
bargaining representative for produc- 
tion and maintenance workers em- 
ployed by Owens-Corning at Aiken, 
climaxing an uphill 2-year campaign. 

In a March 6, 1970, decision, the 
Board granted the General Counsel’s 
motion for summary judgment and 
held that the company violated the 
law by refusing to bargain with Local 
509. 

The Board also overruled the com- 
pany’s assertion that the union’s cer- 
tification was invalid, reiterating pre- 
vious objections that were overruled. 

Also, the Board further rejected 
the employer’s argument that granting 


Good Scout 


Paul Dycus, member of Teamster Local 
219, Denver for the past 22 years, was 
recently appointed to the executive 
board of the Denver Area Council of 
Boy Scouts. A salesman for Puritan 
Pie Co., Dycus is a trustee on the 
executive board of Local 219. 
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of summary judgment is not author- 
ized by, and is in conflict with, the 
law and the Board’s own rules and 
regulations. 


Inasmuch as the employer raised no 
substantial factual issues warranting a 
hearing, the Board granted the motion 
for summary judgment and found that 
Owens-Corning had refused to bargain 
with the union since Nov. 21, 1969, in 
violation of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act. 

The Board ordered the company to 
cease the unlawful conduct and bar- 
gain with the union upon request. 

Owens-Corning’s labor policy—ap- 
parently patterned after the Stevens 
textile barony and other staunch union- 
fighting outfits—puts the new Team- 
ster members to a further test. 

Upon receiving the certification 
notice, International Vice President 
Joseph Trerotola, director of the East- 
ern Conference of Teamsters, compli- 
mented the plant workers for success- 
fully withstanding tremendous _pres- 
sures from the community as well as 
threats from the employer during the 
course of the lengthy organizing cam- 
paign. 

Now the Local 509 members face 


Dear Sirs: 


em NERS 


the task of retaining what they have 
already legally won, and will once 
again have to call on what Trerotola 
called their “courage and determi- 
nation” which “made labor history in 
South Carolina by producing the first 
union victory in Aiken County.” 

The plant, located on home plate 
for Sen. Strom Thurmond, one of the 
most voracious union-haters in Con- 
gress, is one of the largest in the 
fiberglas industry. 

South Carolina is a so-called right- 
to-work state. 


Backpay Award 


For 9 Members 
In Escanaba 


Nine members of Teamster Local 
328 of Escanaba, Mich., recently won 
backpay awards totaling $6,283.50 as 
a result of an unfair labor practice 
ruling upheld by the NLRB in a case 
involving Wittock Supply Co., of 
Kingsford, Mich. 

The Board ruled that Wittock vio- 
lated the law by laying off drivers and 
eliminating scheduled truck routes and 
customary Overtime without notice to 
and bargaining with Local 328, by 
eliminating a Christmas bonus, and 
by refusing to bargain with the union. 

The firm also committed other vio- 
lations in an effort to destroy the 
Teamster local union’s majority status 
as bargaining representative, 


I just want to take the time and the opportunity to thank Mr. Hoffa 


drivers. 


Dear Brothers 


and Mr. Fitzsimmons for making the disability bene- 
fits possible. And, I want to thank especially Louis 
Peick, of Local 705 Chicago, for his concern and 
efforts on my behalf. He really works hard for the 


We have moved to rest and recuperate in Florida, 
and it would not have been possible without the 
disability pension. 


Fraternally, 
Joseph Leta 


Hoffa and Fitzsimmons 

I would like to thank the International Union and 
Teamster Local 470 Philadelphia, for the pension I 
am now receiving. 

I was a driver for 31 years with Local 470. The 
last place I worked was Philadelphia Iron. 
Again many thanks. 


Fraternally, 
John McGuigan 
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In Daily Press 


No Pay Hike ‘Horror’ Stories 
About Gains for Bank Prexies 


You can study your daily news- 
paper from sunup to sundown and 
not find any “horror” stories about 
the big pay raises that have gone to 
bank presidents in the past year. 


The only place you'll find any men- 
tion of such pay increases is in the 
New York (N.Y.) Times, the Wall 
Street Journal, and other select pub- 
lications specializing in business news. 


Even then, the pay increases are 
treated with awed respect as symbols 
of what can be wrung by big business 
leaders from the good ol’ American 
free enterprise system. 


Yet the same newspapers will pub- 
lish editorials attacking wage pro- 
posals submitted to companies by 
union negotiators. 

The Times of March 16, 1970, for 
example, began its business page 
story about officer salary increases at 
“big banks,” in this manner: 

“The nation’s largest banks suffered 
a severe profit pinch last year, but 
their highest ranking officers escaped 
unscathed. In fact, according to a sur- 
vey by the New York Times, most of 


The Olde Days 


This photo of a racking and washhouse gang at Trommer’s Brewery in New 


them got raises—ranging from about 
$8,000 to the eye-popping $80,500 in- 
crease received by Herbert P. Patter- 
son of the Chase Manhattan Bank.” 


The Times editorial page, however, 
did not carry an editorial decrying 
the fact that bank presidents get such 
heavy wage gains even when the in- 
stitution they head—and its stock- 
holders—are hit in the pocketbook by 
a “severe profit pinch.” 

Several “hardship” cases were cited 
in the Times story: 


—David Rockefeller, chairman of 
Chase Manhattan, who receives $607,- 
500 annually in dividends from the 
bank as its largest individual stock- 
holder, got a raise of only $11,500 last 
year. That brings his salary up to 
$264,500 a year. 

—John M. Meyer, Jr., chairman of 
Morgan Guaranty, received a modest 
pay hike of but $10,500. He now 
makes $266,250 a year. 


One of the greatest “hardship” cases 
was that of Walter B. Wriston, presi- 
dent of the First National City Bank. 
He received options on 20,000 shares 


es 


York City, probably 50 years ago, shows brewery working conditions of the time. 
Otto Magg, a retired member of Teamster Local 3, sits atop a keg in the front 
row, right. Note the quaffers in the back row. 
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of stock at an average price of $70— 
total value was $1,400,000. 

However, the severe credit clamp 
imposed by the Federal Reserve in 
carrying out its anti-inflation drive bit 
deeply into bank profits last year— 
particularly those of the biggest banks 
—and their stocks suffered. 


The result was that Mr. Wriston’s 
stock fell in value as low as $58 a 
share, making it uneconomic for him 
to exercise his options. By last March 
13th, however, his shares had in- 
creased to a value of $70.625—now 
worth a total of $1,412,500. 


@® Dairy Workers 


A guarantee of 40 hours of work 
per week for all regular hourly-rated 
employees and of 45 hours weekly for 
wholesale milk and ice cream drivers 
is provided in a three-year contract 
negotiated by Teamster Local 492 in 
Albuquerque, N. Mex., for members 
working for Creamland Dairies, Inc. 


The agreement also provides for pay 
increases during each year, a general 
improvement in fringe benefits and 
installs, beginning on Jan. 1, 1972, 
the Teamster pension program in lieu 
of the firm’s existing employee trust. 
The contract stipulates, according to 
Local 492 Secretary-treasurer Glenn 
Jones, that the monthly book bonus 
will be double the current amount for 
all retail milk salesmen-drivers. 


A revised vacation schedule pro- 
vides for three weeks after 14 years 
of service, with the qualifying period 
being reduced to 12 weeks by January 
1972. In each of the three years hourly 
pay rates go up by 15 cents, with 
corresponding advances in commis- 
sions. 


Local 860 Wins 
Decision at 
Toy Company 


R. Dakin & Co., of Brisbane, Calif., 
unlawfully refused to bargain with 
Teamster Local 860 of San Francisco, 
Calif., according to a recent decision 
issued by the NLRB. 

The Board found that the toy man- 
ufacturing company raised no issue of 
law or fact that was not litigated in 
a prior representation proceeding, and 
concluded that the company’s refusal 
to bargain was an unfair labor prac- 
tice. 

The company was ordered to cease 
the unlawful conduct and to bargain. 
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Appreciation 
February 25, 1970 


Mr. Frank E. Fitzsimmons 
General Vice President 


Dear Sir and Brother: 


I, being a Teamster, wish to 
take this opportunity to tell you of 
the fellowship, understanding and 
wisdom I have received in Local 
429 in Reading, Penna. 

Seventeen years ago I joined the 
Teamsters as a driver for a freight 
company. The work was steady and 
I felt secure in my position and in 
raising a family and buying a 
home. I was quite aware of our 
Health and Welfare Plan but never 
dreamed I would need it so des- 
perately until in 1963 when I lost 
my left leg in a hunting accident. 

Upon hearing of my misfortune, 
the Officers, Business Agents, Trus- 
tees and many Teamsters I never 
knew came to my aid. Not only 
were all of my medical bills paid 
but I also received a substantial 
weekly check for twenty-six weeks 
plus $2,500.00 for loss of limb. 
When I recuperated and was ready 
for work I found I could no longer 
pass the ICC physical, but I needed 
a job. The Teamsters responded 
and found me gainful employment. 

Well sir, that is all in the past. 
Today I am a steward with a 
freight company here in Reading 
and again I feel secure. I do real- 
ize there must be thousands of 
Teamsters who have received the 
same financial aid and probably 
the same love and understanding. 
I cannot speak for them but I feel 
I do speak for the 8,000 members 
here in Local 429. 

As for myself, ’'ve thanked my 
local many times, but I wanted to 
write and tell you my true story 
and perhaps you would consider 
repeating it to our 5 million read- 
ers. 


Fraternally Yours, 
Gene Quinter 
Steward, Local 429 
Reading, Penna. 


@ In California 


Salesmen employed by Coca-Cola 
Bottling Co., of California, located 
in Oakland, recently voted for rep- 
resentation by Teamster Local 70, ac- 
cording to Bob Windsor, business rep- 
resentative. The ballot count was 4 to 
2 in favor of the union. 
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STATE OF THE UNION 


Teamster Is California’s Best 


Gerald W. Peregrina, a line driver 
for Associated Freight Lines and 
member of Teamster Local 980, Santa 
Rosa, Calif. since July 1953, has been 
selected as California’s 1969 Driver 
of the Year. 

Driving for Associated for 17 years, 
Peregrina has logged in excess of 
1,117,500 miles with only 2 non- 


Rare Type 


preventable accidents. In addition, last 
year he rescued two people from a 
burning automobile, while this year 
he assisted in restraining a would-be 
suicide victim from jumping off the 
Golden Gate Bridge. 

Peregrina has also received Cali- 
fornia Driver of the Month awards 
for August 1968 and September, 1969. 


Giving Blood at Age 62 


Another Teamster First 


“It’s good to give again,” says Matthew Vugrich, member of Teamster Local 52 
who delivers bread in Elyria, Ohio. He is the first Northern Ohioan over 61 to 
give blood at the Red Cross Center after the age was extended to 66. 


“There are a lot of guys younger 
than me giving blood that don’t feel 
half as good as I do. I think I could 
give for another 10 years,” said Mat- 
thew Vugrich after donating blood at 
the age of 62. 

A driver for Ward Baking Co. for 
46 years and a member of Teamsters 
Local 52, Cleveland, Ohio, Vugrich 
was elated over the new American 
Red Cross change in donor ages. Until 
the change, only persons 18 through 


61 could give blood. Now a donor 
can give up to the age 66. 

Within hours after hearing about 
the age extension, Vugrich was at the 
Red Cross Center ready to give blood. 
His blood type is B-negative which 
means that only 8 of 100 persons have 
it. “That’s another reason why I 
want to keep giving. Usually when 
there’s a shortage, the B-negative 
blood is one they need urgently,” he 
said. 
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Tulsa Driver 
Gets Ambulance 
Out of ‘Jam’ 


Thanks to Tulsa truck driver Robert 
Boswell, a family was able to get its 
young child to a city hospital during 
a traffic jam. 

Boswell, a part-time driver for 


Robert Boswell 


Rocket Freight Lines, saw that the 
ambulance with its red light and siren 
on was among those vehicles unable to 
move, 

Boswell saw the situation, stopped 
his tractor-trailer rig, and got out and 
directed traffic with his cowboy hat 
so the ambulance could complete its 
mercy mission. 

With the traffic again flowing 
smoothly, he went back to his truck 
and proceeded on his way. 


@ Hotel Pact 


A new 3-year agreement for some 
750 desk men, cashiers and other 
clerical personnel employed by 35 
major hotels in San Francisco, Calif., 
was negotiated recently by Teamster 
Local 856. 

Rudy Tham, Local 856 secretary- 
treasurer, said the contract provided 
substantial wage increases in all cat- 
egories and was made retroactive to 
last January Ist. The settlement came 
shortly before a strike deadline set 
by the members. 

Other gains were made in fringe 
benefits, including a prescription drug 
plan. 
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Warehouse 
Case Won 
By Local 383 


Farner-Bocken Co., of Sioux City, 
Ia., violated the law by refusing to 
bargain in good faith with Teamster 
Local 383, also of Sioux City, and by 
other anti-union maneuvering, accord- 
ing to a recent decision by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. 

Two employees were told they 
would have the most to lose if the 
union organized the warehouse—the 
trial examiner found—and by threat- 
ening other employees. In addition, 
One employee was questioned coer- 
cively by the employer’s warehouse 
manager. 

The company also _ unilaterally 
granted wage increases and threatened 
to close the plant. 

It was determined that seven ware- 
housemen who signed authorization 
cards represented a clear majority in 
the unit appropriate for bargaining, 
and that the employer was obligated to 
bargain with the union. 

Farner-Bocken was ordered to cease 
the unlawful conduct and bargain with 
the union upon request. 


South Dakota 
Local Wins 
Board Ruling 


A South Dakota transport company 
unlawfully refused to bargain with 
Teamster Local 749 of Sioux Falls, 
S.D., according to a recent ruling by 
the National Labor Relations Board. 

The Board said the company — 
Transport, Inc., of South Dakota; A-1 
Transport, Inc., and Lloyd Ward, Inc. 
—also illegally discharged nine unfair 
labor practice strikers and a tenth em- 
ployee, and coercively interrogated and 
threatened employees. 

All the illegalities were committed, 
the Board said, in an effort to under- 
mine Local 749’s majority status and 
were of such a nature as to have a 
lingering effect which could not be 
eliminated or neutralized by traditional 
remedies. 

The company was ordered by the 
Board to cease the unlawful conduct, 
bargain with the union upon request, 
offer reinstatement to the 10 employ- 
ees and make them whole for losses 
suffered. 


Driver’s 
Quick Action 
Saves Life 


Dan Russell, a member of Teamster’ 
Local 216 in San Francisco, Calif., 
and a driver for the Golden Gate 
Bridge District, won acclaim recently 


Dan Russell 


for his quick action that undoubtedly 
saved the life of an accident victim. 

Russell was wheeling his tow truck 
over the bridge when he came upon 
the situation of an auto that had 
plunged 200 feet down a steep em- 
bankment into the water. 

With the aid of other bridge em- 
ployees, Russell was able to free the 
driver from the water-filled auto. The 
accident victim was in shock. 

Russell hoisted the driver on his 
back and climbed up the embankment. 
Authorities were of the opinion that 
the Teamster’s action in helping to 
get the accident victim to a waiting 
ambulance undoubtedly saved the 
man’s life. 

Russell and his co-workers, by 
training, are equipped to respond to 
any and all emergency situations to 
assist police or firemen and to par- 
ticipate in suicide prevention watch. 


Teamster View 
Upheld by 
Board Ruling 


Dump truck owner-operators sup- 
plied by truck rental firms to work on 
Southern California construction 
projects are employees of the con- 
tractors and subcontractors, accord- 
ing to a recent ruling by the National 
Labor Relations Board. 

The decision reversed a trial ex- 
aminer’s finding that owner-operators 
are independent contractors. 
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764 Victory 


NLRB Award Gives Members 
$8,000 in Unfair Case 


Four of the 21 employees of H. H. Follmer Transportation, Inc. are shown receiv- 
ing checks for vacation pay awarded them due to an NLRB decision. From left to 
right are Frank Mazol, business representative, Leon Walter, William Kessler, 
Scott O’Connor, Donald Wetzel and Herbert Bright, president and business repre- 


sentative of Local 764. 


More than $8,000 has been re- 
covered for 21 members of Teamster 
Local 764, Milton, Pa. due to an Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board decision 
on an unfair labor practice charge. 

The local started a number of legal 
proceedings claiming violations of fed- 
eral labor law and its contract after 
H. H. Follmer sold its business to 
Milton Transportation, Inc. 


The local filed unfair labor practice 
charges against H. H. Follmer Trans- 
portation, Inc. and a claim of con- 
tract violation against H. H. Follmer 
and Milton Transportation. Follmer 
settled the unfair labor practice charge 
and the local was able to recover over 
$8,000 of vacation pay for its mem- 
bers as a result of that action. 

The arbitration panel that heard the 
Teamsters’ claim of contract violation 
decided in the union’s favor. Local 
764 now has an action pending in fed- 
eral court to enforce that award. 

Local 764 President Herbert Bright 
said, “I am pleased that the local and 
its attorneys were able to recover this 
money for its members .. . I am also 
optimistic that the federal court will 
enforce the arbitrator’s award against 
Milton Transportation and H. H. 
Follmer.” 

Bright noted that in addition to the 
more than $8,000 recovered, H. H. 
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Follmer agreed to recognize union 
health and welfare and pension claims 
of more than $13,000. 


Strike 
Activity Up 


In Canada 


A preliminary summary of strike 
and lockout statistics show that indus- 
trial work stoppages are on the rise in 
Canada. 

February’s total of 70 was an in- 
crease of 13 over January. During the 
month, 28 strikes ended and 34 began. 
This represents eight more industrial 
work stoppages than in the same 
month last year. 

The total time loss from all work 
stoppages during February was 
102,990 man-days, equivalent to nine 
man-days lost for every 10,000 man- 
days worked by non-agricultural paid 
workers. 

An analysis by industry of all work 
stoppages in effect during February 
shows four in mining, 38 in manu- 
facturing, six in construction, six in 
transportation and utilities, seven in 
trade, seven in service and two in pub- 
lic administration. Ontario had the 


most breakdowns with 23 stoppages. 
Quebec was second with 18. 

From January to February 1970, 
there were 127 work stoppages in 
effect, resulting in a loss of 223,830 
man-days; for the same period in 1969, 
there were 126 work stoppages with a 
total of 262,750 man-days lost. 


@ In Tennessee 


Two victories were scored by Team- 
ster Local 515 of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
in recent representation elections con- 
ducted by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. 

David L. Halpenny, Local 515 
president, said the wins were scored 
at Apex Linen and Amos and Andy 
Buick Co. 

Inside laundry workers at Apex 
voted 20 to 0 for the union which al- 
ready represented the drivers. Auto 
Mechanics at the Buick firm voted 23 
to 4 in favor of the union. 


Freight 


Negotiator 
Retires 


M. E. Abernathy, who negotiated 
the first freight contract for Teamster 
Local 667, Memphis, Tennessee, has 


M. E. Abernathy 


retired from Southwestern Transporta- 
tion Company after 36 years of em- 
ployment. 

Abernathy had served on the execu- 
tive board of the local as a trustee 
and in 1938, negotiated the local’s first 
freight contract. 
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Heads Jc 38 


John Dillon, Secretary-Treasurer of Lo- 
cal 601, Stockton, Calif., was elected 
by acclamation as President of Joint 
Council 38. Dillon who began his union 
career as an organizer for Local 860 in 
San Francisco, is also president of the 
California Cannery Council and an exec- 
utive board member of the Western 
Cannery Division Council. 


Local 43 
Member 
Fire Hero 


Lloyd Miller, a truck driver and 
volunteer fireman, had to use both of 
his skills when he noticed a fire com- 
ing from the window of a hotel while 
driving his truck. 


Miller parked his truck a_ block 
away and ran to the hotel where he 
grabbed a fire hose and was busy con- 
trolling the fire when the town’s fire 
department arrived. 

Authorities said the blaze began in 
a mattress which had been removed 
from a room because of hotel redecor- 
ating. Damage was limited to $1,000 
and hotel patrons returned to their 
rooms about 90 minutes after the fire 
broke out. 

Miller is a member of Teamster 
Local 43, Racine, Wis. and a driver 
for Quality Carriers, Inc. 


been a member of Teamster Local 
776, Harrisburg, Pa. for 26 years. 

The award is given by merit and 
Metzger was cited by his pastor for 
the following achievements in his 
church: Help in church parking lot; 
assisting in making map of member- 
ship; help in painting scout rooms in 
the church; served as acolyte; helped 
distribute church bulletins; caring for 
church yard; and gave message on 
Scout Sunday. 

The award was presented at a 
special ceremony and was the first 
time a boy was so honored in the 
church. 


@® Texas Victory 


Ten employees of the Alamo Lum- 
ber Co., in Laredo, Tex., voted over- 
whelmingly in favor of representation 
by Teamster Local 657 of San An- 
tonio, Tex., in a recent National La- 
bor Relations Board election, 

Billie B. Selby, Local 657 business 
agent, said the bargaining unit in- 
cludes drivers, batchmen, crusher op- 
erators, dragline operators and me- 
chanics. 


Brotherly Help 


Winn-Dixie 
Case Won 
By Local 390 


Winn-Dixie Stores, Inc., violated 
the law by firing five employees 
because of their membership in 
Teamster Local 390 of Miami, 
Fla., and by threatening and inter- 
rogating other employees, accord- 
ing to a recent ruling by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. 


Modifying the findings of the 
trial examiner, the Board ruled 
that the company’s asserted rea- 
sons for the firings were pretextual. 
It was also determined that several 
of the workers played leadership 
roles in Local 390 activity. 


The Board ordered Winn-Dixie 
to cease the unlawful conduct and 
to offer reinstatement to the five 
dischargees and make them whole 
for any loss suffered as a result of 
the unlawful conduct. 


@ Son Top Scout 


A year ago, nine-year-old John Whitman, son of James Whitman, a member of 
Teamster Local 879 in Hamilton, Ont., lost his left leg in a tragic train mishap. 
Brother members and the Local 879 executive board sponsored two “‘benefits’’ 
for the youngster and raised more than $13,000 to help in the medical expenses. 
Shown with the youngster are (left to right): B. R. Beacroft, secretary-treasurer; 
J. Contardi, vice president; R. Arnold, business agent; Bud Tate, Robert Evans 
and Jim Salisbury. 


The Boy Scouts of America’s cov- 
eted “God and Country” award was 
presented to 16-year-old John Metz- 
ger, son of Frank Metzger who has 
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Drs. Get Rich Law 


National Health Law Gains Favor As 
Doctors Rape Medicare & Medicaid 


CONGRESS is feeling the hot breath 
of a national health insurance pro- 
gram on its neck. 

It has been predicted by Capitol 
Hill observers that if Congress does 
not enact some sweeping form of na- 
tional health protection in the coming 
months, it could easily become a sizz- 
ling campaign issue in 1972, 

Well it might; for the health care 
industry in the United States is awash 
in a crisis that neither doctors, hos- 
pitals or government can correct with 
scalpels, beds or edicts. 

What worries Congress is the sure 
knowledge that voters are fed up with 
the situation. 

As Business Week magazine put it 
recently: “A lot of Americans would 
rather die than get seriously sick. For 
millions, going to the hospital means 
going broke or close to it. For many 
more, good medical care is nonexist- 
enti. 

The deepening crisis was highlighted 
recently by a congressional study of 
Medicare. The program was hailed as 
a solution to at least part of the prob- 
lem when enacted into law nearly four 
years ago. 

Now Medicare (and the supple- 
mental Medicaid) have been found 
by Senate Finance Committee investi- 
gators to be a good piece of legislation 
gone awry in a manner that: 

—Has placed the program in finan- 
cial trouble; 

—Adversely affects health care costs 
and financing for the general popula- 
tion; 
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—And has proven to be a bonanza 
for physicians and hospitals, 

All the while—according to the staff 
study submitted to the Senate com- 
mittee last February 3rd—although 
the program “has helped millions of 
poor citizens with their health care 
needs, it has not nearly approached 
the congressional objectives of assur- 


“Medicare” was enacted by 
Congress in 1965 as Public Law 
89-97 and provided hospital insur- 
ance benefits to all persons over 
65. The basic program (Part A) 
was financed through Social Secu- 
rity payroll taxes put in a sepa- 
rate hospital insurance trust fund 
established in the Treasury De- 
partment. 


A supplementary, voluntary 


Medicare plan also was legislated 
to pay 80 per cent of the cost of 
a variety of services, including doc- 
tors’ bills, after a $50 annual de- 


duction paid by the patient. A per- 
son over 65 could participate in 
the supplementary plan (Part B) 
by paying a monthly premium 
(originally $4, it was increased to 
$5.30 beginning July 1, 1970). 

The 1965 Medicare law also 
extended the Kerr-Mills program 
of medical aid to the needy aged 
to include all persons on_ public 
assistance, plus other “medically 
needy” as defined by each state. 
Known as “Medicaid,” it is fi- 
nanced by federal-state matching 
funds. 


ing good health care for the poor in 
an effective and economical fashion.” 

The shame of it is that news media 
have generally dug their heads in the 
sand rather than give the American 
public details about the wide-ranging 
scope of the scandal of Medicare. 

To say that a few doctors have 
reaped small fortunes under the sys- 
tem only touches the iceberg. 

Progressive magazine described the 
situation recently: 

“Following the lead of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, and in many 
cases their own desire to make as 
much money as possible, the private 
physicians of the country have 
achieved a sellers’ market to such a 
degree that it threatens to bankrupt 
the Medicare and Medicaid pro- 
grams...” 

Fortune magazine concluded in a 
recent survey that American medi- 
cine “now stands on the brink of 
chaos,” adding: 

“Much of U.S. medical care, par- 
ticularly the everyday business of pre- 
venting and treating routine illnesses, 
is inferior in quality, wastefully dis- 
pensed, and inequitably financed .. . 
For a patient even to find medical 
care can be maddeningly difficult.” 

Perhaps the most damning indict- 
ment of all was made by John G. 
Veneman, Under Secretary of the 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, when he testified before the 
Senate Finance Committee last Febru- 
ary 25th. 

Veneman said: “The organization 
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and delivery of medical care in the Only Your Doctor Knows 


United States has kept pace neither a 
with advances in medical technology Where He Stands on This List 
nor with demand. As a consequence, 
| medical costs have been rising. Medi- 


| care and Medicaid have reduced the 178 
financial barriers to health care for APPENDIX B.—TOTAL MEDICARE-MEDICAID PAYMENTS TO 
millions of people, but they have also PHYSICIANS PAID $25,000 OR MORE UNDER MEDICAID 
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Myers predicted that hospital 020A29340 2,603 38,955 
charges would increase an estimated 020A29750 3,771 25,895 
70 per cent in the next five years. 020A30430 5,329 99,857 
That would add considerably to the 020A30440 5,800 41,553 
total American health bill that already ZZZ20696Z 8,406 = 31,540 
has gone over the $60 billion a year ZLZZ371272 8,889 32,192 
mark. : ZZZ37963Z 6,952 — 32,375 
sf ss 5 3 ZZZ20776Z 38,957 32,639 
What discoveries did the investi- 727318732, 1.994 33,645 
} gators report to the Senate Finance 77327057, 7958 33.770 
Committee about the “problems, issues ZZZ356757, 25,334 33,804 
and alternatives’ of Medicare and ZZLZ41386Z. 8,238 34,106 
Medicaid? Well, they found a mess: YYY319365 30,124 34,779 


ZZZ33612Z 14,863 132,921 


Coliection Agency 


Fang i e ZZZ39046Z 22,970 33,300 
—Originally conservative estimates 


YYY20619Y 5,125 44,591 
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of the cost of Medicare and the ac- ZL731015Z 14,757 33,586 
tuarial assumption related to them COLORADO 000060042 326,262 39,526 
have been abandoned due to sky- 000060011 144,195 39,740 
rocketing costs. CONNECTICUT A001462 847 28,109 
—Cost finding and auditing have A004085 15,489 = 32,352 
proven to be highly expensive under- A004685 10,842 27,043 
takings in Medicare as well as a diet UT dd 
source of much friction A ensste Bee aie 
_Th h b & di A008794 4,277 36,496 
ere have been inordinate and A010891 123 31,115 
protracted delays in final settlements DELAWARE 000000782 55,595 31,593 
of accounts, delays of years in some FLORIDA 000006521 1,441 36,700 
instances. GEORGIA 111561P 1,273 30,404 
—Federal interpretations of “rea- 1051948 29,519 29,360 
sonable costs” at hospitals have been 105565D 36,444 32,237 
costly to participating states and have 106389C 31,576 31,342 
hampered efforts to control costs. ee Ria 
; 107496H 29,234 45,354 
—Medicare has been left holding 11054 7.962 
the bag on so-called “bad debts” un- ee pi fae 
Z < : 104924W 26,594 25,797 
collected by hospitals. Hospitals are ILLINOIS 001607080 610 98,614 
reimbursed anyway and have even suc- 003622192 397 = 43,554 
ceeded in collecting partial payment 001600157 26,044 55,071 
of collection costs of non-Medicare 001601960 800 = 33,595 
bad debts. 001601962 667 78,426 
—Liberal depreciation allowances 001602095 1,702 30,357 
payable under Medicare have encour- 5 i es OO PONET 
aged sale and resale of hospital facili- 1 Excludes those physicians paid $25,000 or more by medicaid who did not also 
° 5 a receive medicare payment. 
ties at inflated prices. 2 1—solo practitioner; 2—group or clinic; 3—hospital-based. 
—An Internal Revenue Service rul- = 
Ing has let hospitals off _the hook (*Page taken from staff report, “Medicare and Medicaid, Problems, Issues, 
regarding a Medicare requirement to and Alternatives,” submitted to the Senate Finance Committee, Feb. 9, 
: provide charitable services “to the ex- 1970.) 
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“Hospital insurance provided by 
many employers, especially small 
businesses, is a hoax. The insur- 
ance may pay only $10 a day but 


routine hospital care costs from 
$35 to $200 a day.”—Dr. Paul 


Patterson, Albany Medical Col- 
lege of Union University, Senate 
testimony, Feb. 24, 1970. 


tent of their ability” so as to justify 
tax exemption. 

—Clear congressional intent that 
Medicare “carriers” should not pay 
physicians more than they would ordi- 
narily pay for their own subscribers 
has not been followed. 

—Medicare generally allows doc- 
tor payments which are substantially 
higher than those paid under Blue 
Shield’s most widely held contracts for 
the working population, thus inflating 
physicians’ incomes, 

—tThe pattern of inflated payments 
to doctors has also served to increase 
their charges to the general public 
because a doctor is not permitted to 
charge more under Medicare (in 
theory) than he does his other patients. 

—NMany physicians have resorted to 
so-called “gang visits” and unneces- 
sarily frequent nursing home and hos- 
pital patients to increase their Medi- 
care bills. Under this practice, a 
physician may see as many as SO pa- 
tients a day in the same facility re- 
gardless of whether the visit is medi- 
cally necessary or whether any service 
is rendered. This makes it possible for 
a doctor to gain Medicare fees totaling 
as much as $400 for a brief sweep 
through a nursing home. 

—Many physicians now bill sepa- 
rately for services which were previ- 
ously routinely included in a charge 
for an office visit. For example, lab 
tests—once part of the office visit 


“The right to good health care 
is increasingly being recognized in 
America as a fundamental human 
right, yet . . . our wasteful, dis- 
organized, inefficient complex of 
public and private programs pro- 
vides little incentive to organize 


our health care ‘delivery’ system to 
make the most appropriate and 
effective use of our vast medical 
resources and to remove the pres- 
ent financial, geographic and social 
barriers to comprehensive and re- 
liable health care services.”—Alli- 
ance for Labor Action, May, 1969. 
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charge, now often are billed in addi- 
tion to the fee for the visit under 
Medicare. 

—Some surgeons now charge sepa- 
rately for pre-operative and post-oper- 
ative visits under Medicare—services 
which used to be included in the 
solitary surgical fee. 

—A major and costly problem has 
arisen in Medicare with respect to 
payment for the services of so-called 
“supervisory” physicians in teaching 
hospitals, Such services are estimated 
to involve Medicare payments of $100 
million or more annually. Involved 
are charges to institutional patients in 
contrast to so-called private patients. 

—Serious questions have arisen re- 
garding payments to “supervisory” 
physicians designated as attending 
physicians for Medicare beneficiaries, 
including fraudulent claims for serv- 
ices never rendered. 

—Medicare has given teaching in- 
stitutions and physician associations an 
opportunity to secure funds through 
billing the institutional patient as 
though he were a private patient. 

—“Incomplete and partial records,” 
the investigators stressed, show that at 
least 4,300 doctors plus an additional 
900 physicians groups (clinics) each 
received at least $25,000 from Medi- 
care in 1968. At least 68 individual 
doctors received $100,000 or more. 


Wholesale Basis 

—DMany general practitioners were 
found to have received $20,000 or 
more for “laboratory services.” 

—Large payments were made for 
“inordinate numbers” of injections of 
patients. 

—Nursing homes have been classi- 
fied as intermediate care facilities on 
a wholesale basis, even when they 
could not or would not meet stand- 
ards required for participation as 
skilled nursing homes under Medicaid. 

—In several states, many inter- 
mediate care facilities are being paid 
for care at rates greater than those 
paid to many skilled nursing homes 
participating in Medicaid in the same 
areas. 

—Independent professional or med- 
ical audit often has not been made in 
the case of each nursing home Medi- 
care patient to determine that his 
needs would best be served in that 
particular care facility. 

—Contrary to the letter and intent 
of the law, facilities and patients are 
classified as “intermediate” care on a 
wholesale basis so that their bills go 
to Medicare. 
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“Medicaid is now in effect in 
every state but Arizona and 


Alaska. More than 12 million peo- 
ple will receive care through Medi- 
caid this year. But the program has 


suffered from overuse and outright 
fraud.”—John D. Twiname, ad- 
niinistrator of the Social and Re- 
habilitation Service of HEW, Sen- 
ate testimony, Feb. 25, 1970. 


—Congressional safeguards legis- 
lated into the law to prevent unneces- 
sary and excessive use of institutional 
care were found to be more form than 
substance. 

—Under the law, groups or asso- 
ciations of providers of health services 
could nominate an organization to 
act as “fiscal intermediary” between 
them and the government. Intermedi- 
ary performance was found to be woe- 
fully deficient. 


—NMedicare established a “carrier” 
designation by which payments could 
be made for Medicaid claims, Car- 
rier performance was found to be 
“erratic, inefficient, costly and incon- 
sistent with congressional intent,” to 
the extent that many millions of dol- 
lars of public funds have gone to sub- 
sidize this foul up. 


—Research and program evaluation 
—a vital element of Medicare—after 
three and a half years is very incom- 
plete due to lack of substantial data 


“Laboratory charges include a 
fee for pathologists’ medical serv- 
ices although most tests are per- 
formed by medical technicians and 
reported directly to the patient’s 
attending physician. Pathologists 
are thus exploiting Medicare and 
creating an unnecessary financial 
burden for patients.’ — Roma 
Brown, president of the American 
Society of Medical Technologists. 

“Hospital laboratories cost more 
than they should because most hos- 
pitals franchise their laboratories 
out to a local pathologist under a 
contract giving 40 per cent of the 
gross income to the pathologist. 
Under such a system there is a 
built-in incentive to raise costs. 
Most hospitals do not seek annual 
bids for their laboratory work 
which might result in savings.”— 
Jacques M. Kelly, director, Na- 
tional Clinical Services Labora- 
tories of Arlington, Va. 

—both in Senate testimony, 
Feb. 26, 1970. 
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and delays in accounting. 

—Generally, there are serious and 
costly deficiencies throughout the op- 
eration, administration and supervision 
of the Medicaid program. 

—There has been a tremendous 
growth in chain operation and con- 
struction of medical facilities and 
their acquisition of related companies 
as doctors and hospital owners rushed 
to take advantage of the Medicare 
potential. 

—There is a trend in which pro- 
prietary health care facilities change 
their status to that of “non-profit” in- 
stitutions to take advantage of tax 
loopholes. But the value of the fa- 
cility increases yearly and physicians 
and other stockholders profit on sales 
and resales. 

—There is a growing tendency 
among physicians and hospital owners 
to incorporate. Internal Revenue Sery- 
ice reporting requirements do not cov- 
er Medicare payments made to cor- 
porations. Nor do they cover indirect 
payments involving insurance. 

These are but a few of the calami- 
ties that have befallen Medicare. The 
record, without any doubt, is replete 
with greed, deviousness, thievery and 
callous opportunism in the ranks of 
the medical profession and_ hospital 
ownership and administration. 

For what it was worth, the Senate 
Finance Committee staff that prepared 
the 323-page Medicare report com- 


Sen. Abraham Ribicoff (D- 
Conn.) went to the heart of the 
health care crisis during Senate 
hearings on the spiraling costs of 
Medicare and Medicaid. 

The former Secretary of the 
Health, Education and Welfare 
Department said there had been 
too much talk at the hearings 
about fraud and other wrong- 
doings as a reason for the sharp 
cost hikes, adding: “This is a 
much bigger issue than cheating or 
cutting corners.” 


The Senator continued: “What 
we have to do here is to get the 
answers to some basic questions. Is 
the Administration really ready to 
take on the American Medical As- 
sociation on the questions of pre- 
paid health care, group health 
plans and other solutions to this 
problem? 


“And I do not say it is all up 
to the Administration. The Con- 
gress has a_ responsibility here, 
too.” 
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Doctor’s 
Cadillac 
Philosophy 


Dr. Ralph M. Milliken, president 
of the Los Angeles County Medical 
Association, doesn’t believe that 
medical care is right. 

“Each is entitled to what he can 
get,” Milliken said. “The public 
is entitled to expect that good 
medical care will be available in 
the marketplace like a Cadillac or 
anything else.” 


plete with documentary evidence came 
up with a proposal to correct every 
instance of fraud, abuse, neglect and 
confusion that was cited. 

An introductory statement to the 
report noted: 

“The charges for adequate non- 
governmental health insurance are 
rising to levels beyond the financial 
capacity of millions of hardworking 
Americans. Most of those people prob- 
ably would prefer to continue their 
private coverage rather than become 
part of a monolithic system of govern- 
mental health care. Under present and 
foreseeable conditions, however, what- 
ever choice they now have in the mat- 
ter may be removed by circumstances 
beyond their control. 

“The working man today is con- 
fronted with: 

“a. Social Security tax increases to 
pay for Medicare. 

“b. Increases in his private health 
insurance premiums. 


“c. Increased state and local taxes 
to pay for Medicaid. 

“d. More of his federal tax dollar 
going to the federal share of Medicaid 
and Medicare costs. 

“e. More out-of-pocket costs to 
cover his co-insurance portion of 
higher and higher medical charges. 

“f. More out-of-pocket costs for 
rapidly rising charges for largely non- 
insured health services such as dental 

In view of the revealing nature of 
care.” 
the report, the introduction also in- 
cluded this massive understatement: 

“The key to making the present 
system workable and acceptable is the 
physician and his medical society. We 
are persuaded that at this point in 
time neither the government nor its 
agents have the capacity for effective 
audit to assure that a given physi- 
cian functions responsibly in dealing 
with the publicly financed programs. 

“While there is growing awareness 
among many physicians of the need 
for the profession to effectively police 
and discipline itself, performance has 
been spotty and isolated so far. 
Prompt action is necessary by orga- 
nized medicine (and other health care 
professions) to do what is required 
with respect to monitoring care pro- 
vided and charges made for the care. 

“In the absence of such construc- 
tive effort,” concluded the introduc- 
tion, “we fear that virtually insur- 
mountable pressures will develop for 
alternative control procedures which 
may be arbitrary, rigid and insensitive 
to the legitimate needs of both the 
patient and his physician.” 


Sate Drivers 


Six members of Teamster Local 120 in St. Paul, Minn., with 143 years of safe 
driving among them as employees of the Space Center, Inc., in St. Paul, were 
honored by the company with a banquet recently. Shown during a safety certifi- 
cate ceremony are (left to right): Drivers George Heuer, Edward Maynard, 
Richard Patrau, William Kulkey, Joseph Haubenhofer and Edwin Carlson; Carl 
Kiemen, Local 120 president; Raymond Hogan, Local 120 secretary-treasurer, 


and Robert Schmirler of Space Center. 
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Special Legislative Report 


Nixon Proposed Law Would Destroy 
Collective Bargaining in Trucking 


LEGISLATION that would make it 
possible to destroy free collective bar- 
gaining in the trucking industry and 
impose forced settlements in contract 
negotiations in the transportation in- 
dustry has been introduced in Con- 
gress. 

Proposed by President Nixon, the 
bill was put in the hopper by Sen. 
Robert Griffin (R-Mich.), long active 
in creating restrictive labor legislation. 

Couched in an emotional appeal for 
“tools” to deal with transportation 
strikes “which constitute a danger to 
national health and safety,” the pro- 
posed measure is a 3-pronged fork 
aimed at the heart of free collective 
bargaining. 

The bill would give the President 
more absolute power over collective 
bargaining than has ever been ex- 
tended to any office in the three 
branches of government. 

If passed, the proposal would: 

1. Further extend the so-called cool- 
ing off provisions of the Taft-Hartley 
Act; 

2. Provide for partial operation of 
an industry. 
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3. Establish a procedure for com- 
pulsory arbitration. 

Without the necessity of a court 
order, the President could extend for 
30 days the 80-day cooling off period 
now provided by law. As it now 
stands, the law requires the President 
to prove the need for a cooling off 
period through a court injunctive proc- 
ess. The proposed bill would em- 
power him to simply declare a 30-day 
extension by signing his name to an 
executive order. 

Although the proposed measure 
does not define the phrase, “partial 
operation,” it is clear by inference that 
a 3-member panel named by the Presi- 
dent would have full sway in deter- 
mining what part of a transportation 
operation would be necessary for “‘na- 
tional health and safety.” 

In practical terms, such language 
would prevent union members from 
effectively exercising their right to 
strike. In other words, workers re- 
quired to labor in an area of “partial 
operation” would actually perform as 
strikebreakers. Organized labor’s right 
to withhold its work until a satisfac- 


tory agreement is reached would be 
severely limited. 

Compulsory acceptance of contract 
terms handed down arbitrarily by the 
President’s 3-member panel is a key 
provision of the proposed law. If en- 
acted, the law would demand that a 
certain procedure would be followed: 

—After the 80-day Taft-Hartley in- 
junction and the 30-day ban against 
striking was ordered by the President, 
union and management representa- 
tives would have three days in which 
to submit additional offers and five 
days in which to negotiate. 

—If no settlement is reached in the 
grace period, union and management 
negotiators would be required to 
jointly approve three members of a 
special arbitration panel to decide the 
issue. 

Should there be failure to agree on 
the panel members within a 2-day 
period, however, the President would 
have the authority to appoint whom- 
ever he wanted to sit on the panel. 

Once the panel is chosen, it is 
charged with taking both union and 
management final offers and imposing 
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a settlement that would be final and 
binding upon union members. 

The President, in choosing his 
panel, would be under only one re- 
striction—he could not name persons 
having a financial interest in either the 
union or the company involved in the 
dispute. 

Theoretically, the panel imposing a 
compulsory settlement could be com- 
posed of representatives from the Na- 
tional Assn., of Manufacturers, the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce, the Na- 
tional Farm Bureau, or even a mem- 
ber from the National Right to Work 
Committee. 


No Coincidence 

It is no coincidence that Sen. Grif- 
fin introduced President Nixon’s pro- 
posal at this time in view of recent 
developments in collective bargaining. 

For one thing, when the bill was 
put in the hopper the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters was in- 
volved in negotiations for renewal of 
the National Master Freight Agree- 
ment with some 11,000 trucking com- 
panies. Involved are approximately 
450,000 Teamsters Union members 
working in the freight industry. 

Ignored was the fact that there 
never has been an impasse in trucking 
labor-management relations, and the 
premise that legislation is necessary to 
protect ‘“‘national health and safety” 
in conjunction with trucking is a false 
one. 

Furthermore, the bill was intro- 
duced at a time when great labor pres- 
sures are building up in the United 
States. Anti-labor forces, as they have 
always done in the past, are taking 
advantage of the unrest to rake orga- 
nized labor over the coals. 

The Nixon Administration, ob- 
sessed with the view that wage settle- 
ments are a major source of inflation, 
has made this point often even as the 
purchasing power of the workers’ dol- 
lars is suffering its greatest erosion 
in history. 

But the government is faced with a 
nasty fact in this area. Labor Depart- 
ment statistics prove that when work- 
ers approach a fair living wage, in- 
dustry raises its prices to steal away 
labor’s increased productivity. 

Another noteworthy development in 
collective bargaining of recent weeks 
is the dispute of the four railroad 
shopcraft unions with the nation’s rail 
catriers. 

Stampeded by the prospect of a 
nationwide railroad strike, Congress 
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in a single day passed legislation de- 
laying strike activity for 37 days. The 
odd number of days came about to 
permit Congress to put off facing the 
issue until after its annual Easter vaca- 
tion. 


The latest development of note 
came when the nation’s postal work- 
ers—squeezed to the brink of personal 
financial disaster by politics and pa- 
tronage—defied federal law. They went 
on strike in an attempt to increase 
their substandard wages which, by the 
government’s own definition, are near 
or below poverty level. 


Following an appeal by President 
Nixon, who months ago turned Con- 
gress off by saying he would veto any 
postal pay raise, the postal workers 
returned to work after troops occupied 
the New York City postoffice in com- 
pliance with a presidential order. 


Dissatisfaction 


In postal negotiations, all govern- 
ment employees, including military, 
will receive a six per cent increase. If 
and when President Nixon gets his 
postal reform bill, postal workers will 
receive another eight per cent increase. 


News media have chronicled a 
growing dissatisfaction among all gov- 
ernment workers and there is in- 
creased concern in the Administration 
that other elements of the federal 
work force will follow the postal 


workers’ lead and defy the law to 
strike for better wages and working 
conditions. 


What bugs the federal employee is 
the knowledge that Congress not too 
long ago increased the President’s pay- 
check 100 per cent, and in a fit of 
generosity, upped the pay of every 
Senator and Representative by 41 per 
cent (without the fact or threat of a 
strike or involving any endangerment 
to the national health and safety). 

To say whether a given pay raise is 
inflationary or not appears to be a 
matter of whose gas is blowing up the 
balloon, By the most minimum stand- 
ard, the greatest and most learned 
mediator in the world would have to 
agree that there appears to be a cer- 
tain inequity rampant today on the 
American scene. 


Safety Awards 
Received by 
15 Teamsters 


Fifteen members of Teamster Local 
830 in Philadelphia, Pa., were hon- 
ored for their safe driving records 
recently by the Pennsylvania Manu- 
facturers’ Assn., Insurance Co. 

The drivers, all employees of Penn 
Distributors, Inc., of Philadelphia— 
a beer distributing firm—were: 

Charles Knopf, Anthony Cruciani, 
Bruno Delmoro, William Schiavo, 
Phillip Flitter, Victor Petrie, Frank 
Ragnone, William H. Smith, Harry 
Pecci, William J. Smith, Vincent Cap- 
pelli, Stephen Kirk, Edwin DeBickes, 
Francis Kannon and Ron Savini, 


Driver 


a! 


Pat Verderese (second from right), a member of Teamster Local 929 in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., is shown receiving awards from his local and Penn Fruit Co., his 
employer, for a 15-year record of accident-free driving. Shown at the ceremony 
are (left to right): Max Zoren, Local 929 business agent; Babe Venditti, steward; 
IBT Trustee Maurice R. Schurr, president of the local union; Verderese, and 
Filbert A. Catanoso, Local 929 business agent. 
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High Law 


Burger Views on Picketing 
Reveal Nixon Court Shift 


The first shift in the coloring of the 
Supreme Court since President Nixon 
appointed Warren Burger the Chief 
Justice occurred in early March opin- 
ions obliquely attacking union picket- 
ing. 

In his chair less than six months, 
the new Chief Justice utilized what 
the Wall Street Journal called “a 
rather obscure labor case” to suggest 
that the high court has gone too far 
in curbing the power of the states to 
halt union picketing. 

In a second labor case, the Chief 
Justice and two other members of the 
court recommended that a milestone 
decision made in 1959—circumscrib- 
ing states’ picketing-injunction author- 
ity—“should be reconsidered.” 

It was the first time that Burger 
had the opportunity to put forth his 
view that the court, under his prede- 
cessor, Earl Warren, went too far in 
curbing the states in the matter of 
picketing decisions. 

President Nixon selected Burger be- 
cause both thought the Warren court 
had been too liberal in conferring 
power on the federal government at 


Distinguished Guest 


the expense of the states. 

Since the 1959 key decision, there 
has been in effect a broad, general 
rule that states cannot interfere with 
picketing that even “arguably” comes 
within the federal statute and the ju- 
risdiction of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. 

In one of the new cases, Alabama 
courts had enjoined union pickets from 
marching on a narrow sidewalk owned 
by the grocery store they were picket- 
ing. The state courts halted the picket- 
ing on the ground that the union was 
trespassing on private property. 

In an unsigned opinion, the Su- 
preme Court dismissed the appeal as 
“improvidently granted,” because the 
store owner had sold out and the facts 
of the case were unclear. 

Most such dismissals by the high 
court are routine, but this one 
prompted Chief Justice Burger to 
issue a highly unusual concurring 
opinion. 

While agreeing that the case was 
too “obscure and atrophied” for de- 
cision, nevertheless he offered the view 
that “any contention” that Alabama 


Kansas’ Democratic Governor Robert B. Docking, during a recent trip to Wash- 
ington, D.C., was a luncheon guest of Teamster General Vice President Frank 
E. Fitzsimmons and IBT Trustee Roy Williams. They are shown here on a tour 
of IBT headquarters. Williams and Docking are next door neighbors. Williams is 
president of Joint Council 56 in Kansas City, Mo., just across the state line from 
Docking’s Sunflower State. 
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courts were powerless to enjoin the 
picketing was “without merit.” 


The Chief Justice added: “The pro- 
tection of private property, whether, a 
home, factory, or store, through tres- 
pass law is historically a concern of 
state law. Congress has never under- 
taken to alter this allocation of power 
and has provided no remedy to an em- 
ployer within the National Labor Re- 
lations Act to prevent an illegal tres- 
pass on his premises.” 


The second case involved the In- 
ternational Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion which was enjoined by Florida 
courts from picketing foreign flag 
ships docked at Miami. 


The Supreme Court ruled that since 
the ILA was picketing to protest wages 
paid American longshoremen, the dis- 
pute was “arguably” within the NLRB 
jurisdiction and the Florida courts 
were wrong in granting an injunction. 


A Shift? 

But Chief Justice Burger, joined by 
Justices Byron White and Potter Stew- 
art, issued a separate opinion in which 
they agreed with the majority view but 
only to the extent of agreeing that the 
Florida courts should not have ruled 
on the question of NLRB jurisdiction. 

The trio said they believed that 
state courts should be barred from en- 
joining only that picketing that “actu- 
ally” and not “arguably” comes within 
federal jurisdiction. 

As a result of the two decisions, one 
government official reportedly stated 
that the Supreme Court may be on the 
way to a shift that would give more 
deference to state authority in ques- 
tions regarding legal versus _ illegal 
picketing. 


Tough Talk 
From Nixon 
Underling 


Charles E. Walker, Under Sec- 
retary of the U.S. Treasury, dis- 
cussed the Administration’s war on 
inflation at a recent meeting of the 
National 


Industrial Conference 
Board in New York City, saying: 
“No business executive respon- 
sible to stockholders can allow 
wage settlements he can’t pass on 
in the form of price increases.” 
Walker called for more mod- 
erate wage demands from labor 
and “more backbone on the other 
side of the bargaining table.” 
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Teamsters Lead All Unions 
In Representation Elections 


NATIONAL union election statistics 
were dominated by the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters during the 
last half of 1969 and showed promise 
of continuing the hot Teamster orga- 
nizing pace in the first half of 1970 as 
in years past. 

National Labor Relations Board rec- 
ords for the second six months of 
1969 reveal that Teamsters Union af- 
filiates: 

—Took part in more representation 
elections than any other international 
union. 

—Won more representation elec- 
tions than any other international un- 
ion. 

—Gained more members than any 
other international union. 

Altogether, the various international 
unions won 2,230 of the total of 3,990 
one-union, two-union and_ three-or- 
more-union ballots conducted by the 
NLRB in the 6-month period. Of the 
total wins, Teamster affiliates ac- 
counted for 618 or nearly 28 per cent. 

There were 131,213 employees eli- 
gible to vote in the units won in all 
the election categories, and 26,049 of 
them—or one of every five—decided 
to go Teamster. 

In single-union elections—probably 
the best barometer of trade union or- 
ganizing activity and success—there 
was a total of 3,605 elections of which 
the Teamsters participated in 1,049 or 
better than 29 per cent. 

All unions together won a total of 
1,906 single-union ballots and the 
Teamsters captured 555 of them for 
an average of better than 28 per cent. 

Single-union elections resulted in 
84,672 workers going for union repre- 
sentation in the units that were won, 
and Teamster affiliates picked up 15,- 
630 of the total—more than 18 per 
cent. 

Teamsters won 58 ballots in which 
workers had a choice of two unions 
and gained 7,877 members in this 
manner. 

Five multi-union elections were won 
by Teamsters and accounted for 2,542 
new members. 


One startling statistic in the Board 
figures for the last half of 1969 re- 
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vealed that in the two-union elections 
where Teamsters faced off with AFL- 
CIO affiliates) Teamsters won 40 of 
the elections and the opposition only 
won 28 ballots. 

Board figures for January-February 
1970 show that the trend is continuing 
at a strong pace as Teamster affiliates 
maintain their organizing programs. 

There were a total of 893 single- 
union ballots conducted by the NLRB 
in the first two months of 1970, and 
Teamsters were on 248 of them, or 
nearly 28 per cent. 

Of the total 465 single-union elec- 
tion wins scored in January-February, 
Teamsters accounted for 135 of them, 
or more than 29 per cent, 


Employees eligible to vote in the 
single-union ballots won by all unions 
in the initial 60 days amounted to 
21,724. Teamster affiliates gained 4,- 
130 of the total, or better than 19 
per cent. 


Jobless Rate 
Hits 4.4% 
In March 


Unemployment took a_ two- 
tenths of one per cent jump to 
reach 4.4 per cent of the work 
force in March, according to the 
U.S. Department of Labor. 

The total number of workers 
out of jobs at the end of March 
was 3,733,000—slightly below the 
February level. But since there is 
normally a big seasonal drop in 
joblessness during March, the total 
unemployment mark actually in- 
creased on an adjusted basis. Feb- 
ruary’s jobless mark was 4.2 per 
cent, 

Business observers said the latest 
unemployment figures clearly re- 
vealed the impact of the economic 
slowdown on the employment sit- 
uation. 

The situation held little promise 
for a beneficial change as the rise 
in total joblessness was paralleled 
by an increase in the duration of 
unemployment. 


Award Winners 


Teamster Local 500 members shown here recently won cash awards for safe 
driving records as employees of Linton Food Services, Inc., in Philadelphia, Pa. 
Left to right are: Front row—Pete Kluska, James Loughlin, Bob Rifkin and 
Richard Basileo; Back row—Larry Randolph, Dave Kohler and Tony Laurin. 
Together they had 118 years of accident-free driving. 
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3rd Quarter ‘69 


Intercity Truck Tonnage 
Increases 5.1 Per Cent 


Intercity freight volume hauled by 
truck in the third quarter of 1969 in- 
creased 5.1 per cent over the tonnage 
hauled in the same quarter the pre- 
vious year, according to the American 
Trucking Assns., Inc. 

ATA said 2,347 carriers transported 
160,749,367 tons of intercity freight 
in the third quarter of last year com- 
pared with 152,886,755 tons in the 
same quarter of 1968. 

Gains were registered in all of the 
nine geographical regions with North- 
western carriers reporting the largest 
increase of 12.3 per cent. 

There was a seasonal increase in 
the total tonnage hauled by common 
carrier which amounted to 91 per 
cent of the freight hauled by all car- 
riers. 

Following is the regional break- 
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down of third-quarter 1969 tonnage 
hauled: 

—Northwestern—112 carriers, 12.6 
million tons, 12.3 per cent increase 
over the same quarter in 1968. 

—New England—177 carriers, 5.4 
million tons, 8.2 per cent gain. 

—Southern—348 carriers, 24.6 mil- 
lion tons, 7.1 per cent gain. 

—NMidwestern—157 carriers, 9.5 
million tons, 6.5 per cent gain. 

—Rocky Mountain—75 carriers, 
4.9 million tons, 5.6 per cent gain. 

—Central—515 carriers, 39.7 mil- 
lion tons, 4.7 per cent gain. 

—Southwestern—164 carriers, 12.2 
million tons, 4 per cent gain. 

—Middle Atlantic—565 carriers, 
35.1 million tons, 3.1 per cent gain. 

—Pacific—234 carriers, 16.8 mil- 
lion tons, 1.7 per cent gain. 


Workshop Senator Incurs Wrath 
Of Rank-and-File Committee 


There are people in Belleville, 
Illinois who disagree with Senator 
Edward Gurney, Florida Republican. 
As a matter of fact, Senator Gurney 
got a hot reception from members of 


the newly formed “Citizens Opposed 
to Right to Work Laws, Inc.” 
Senator Gurney was invited to 
speak at the annual meeting of the 
Southern Illinois Builders Association. 


Officers and members of “‘Citizens Opposed to Right to Work Laws, Inc,’’ show 
their strong support for unionism while protesting the policies and presence of 
Senator Edward Gurney, Florida Republican. 


He was met by a group of rank-and- 
file, as well as local union leaders of 
both Missouri and Illinois, who turned 
out to show their displeasure with 
Gurney and the SIBA for inviting 
him to be a guest speaker. 

The senator has been sending out 
letters to businessmen on his Senate 
stationery, urging them to contribute 
to the “National Right to Work Legal 
Defense and Education Foundation.” 
The foundation is an offshoot of the 
National Right to Work Committee 
which promotes compulsory open shop 
laws. 

“Citizens Opposed to Right to 
Work Laws, Inc.” is planning a fund 
raising program next month to be used 
to support their activities which in- 
clude fighting the programs of Gurney 
and Senator Paul Fannin (R-Ariz.). 


ein Minnesota 


Truck drivers employed by Ralston 
Purina Co.’s egg processing plant in 
Rogers, Minn., recently voted for rep- 
resentation by Teamster Local 638 of 
Minneapolis in a National Labor Rela- 
tions Board election, according to Rob- 
ert H. Smith, secretary-treasurer of the 
local union. 


Unemployment 
Highest 
In 4 Years 


Unemployment increased to 4.2 
per cent of the work force in the 
United States during February— 
the highest level of joblessness in 
more than four years. 

January’s jobless total was 3.9 
per cent. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reported also that the average fac- 
tory work week dropped to its 
lowest level since January, 1962. 
The BLS monthly statement de- 
clared: 

“A slowdown in the demand for 
labor has become particularly evi- 
dent in the manufacturing indus- 
tries. Manufacturing employment 
has been declining steadily since 
August, 1969, and the jobless rate 
for factory workers has _ risen 
sharply.” 

Altogether, the number of un- 
employed workers in February was 
3,800,000—an increase of 400,000 
over the previous month. 

About 60 per cent of the unem- 
ployment increase was attributed 
to workers losing their jobs rather 
than new workers entering the 
labor force and being unable to 
find jobs. 
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DEDICATED TO SERVICE 


DRIVE REPORT 


1000 Bills on Safety Introduced in Congress 


s 


Mrs. Josephine Hoffa, wife of General President James R. Hoff 
president of DRIVE Ladies Auxiliaries, is shown with performers during a recent 


Michigan DRIVE at ke Capades 


presentation of the Ice Capades by Michigan DRIVE at Cobo Hall in Detroit. 


Primary Schedule 


Candidates to Compete 
In All 50 States in '70 


Political candidates will contest each 
other in primary races in most of the 
50 states this year with much of the 
activity coming in the May-June and 
August-September period. 

Forty-seven states hold primaries. 
Three states—Alabama, Connecticut 
and Indiana—select their candidates 
by convention or a mixed convention- 
primary procedure. 

September, with primaries due in 
15 states, is the most active month. 
June is the next busiest, followed by 
August and May. Illinois held its pri- 
mary March 17th. 

Following are the primary and/or 
convention dates across the nation: 

Alabama — Democratic primary, 
May 5; Republican convention, July 
17. 
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Alaska—Primary, August 25. 
Arizona—Primary, September 8. 
Arkansas—Primary, August 25. 
California—Primary, June 2. 
Colorado—Primary, September 8. 
Connecticut—Republican conven- 
tion, June 19-20; 

Democratic convention, June 26-27. 
Delaware—Primary, June 16. 
Florida—Primary, September 8. 
Georgia—Primary, September 9. 
Hawaii—Primary, October 3. 
Idaho—Primary, August 4. 
Illinois—Primary held March 17. 
Indiana—Primary (House only), 

May 5; Democratic convention (Sen- 

ate only), June 16, Republican con- 

vention (Senate only), June 18. 
Iowa—Primary, June 2. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Work Hazards 
Now of Concern 
To Congress 


Health and safety on the job have 
not generally been a concern of the 
federal government. Except for firms 
having federal contracts, the govern- 
ment does not attempt to set standards 
that would safeguard the health and 
welfare of America’s workers. 

However, during the current session 
of Congress, more than 1,000 bills 
containing a wide range of safety 
proposals have been introduced. These 
bills reflect the country’s growing con- 
cern for safety in all areas of the 
environment, from the construction 
of automobiles and color televisions 
to the use of insecticides and food ad- 
ditives. Work hazards are not exempt 
from this concern, and Congress is 
seriously considering changing the role 
of the federal government in ensuring 
occupational safety. 

Only two years ago, when President 
Johnson’s Administration proposed an 
occupational safety bill, opposition to 
the measure was so strong that the 
bill never reached the floor of Con- 
gress. Organizations such as the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, and 
the American Medical Association 
were able to kill the bill. 

Today, however, even the National 
Association of Manufacturers and the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce have 
been forced by adverse public opinion 
to change their stand. As Harding 
Williams, NAM safety director ex- 
plains, “All the activity on the legis- 
lation in the past year has alerted the 
public to problems in some industrial 
plants—problems that must be han- 
dled.” 

Some of these problems have been 
brought about by our ever-expanding 
American technology. For example, 

(Continued on page 26) 
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the new enzymes added to detergents 
are causing respiratory diseases of as 
yet unknown outcome, and the laser, 
the newly-developed source of high 
energy, creates hazards for men who 
work with it. The metal beryllium 
has been shown to have toxic effects, 
and asbestos has recently been dis- 
covered to have a potential for caus- 
ing cancer. 

Yet the reports of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics show that it is the 
more “traditional hazards’ produced 
by falling objects, slippery surfaces 
and careless clutter that have caused 
the increase in injuries over the past 
decade. Statistics of the National 
Safety Council show that 14,300 
deaths and 2.2 million disabling in- 
juries were caused in 1968 by work- 
related accidents. And these figures 
represent but a part of the picture, for 
only accidents reported voluntarily to 
the National Safety Council by firms 
who are council members are in- 
cluded. 


Stronger 

Of the proposals before Congress, 
the one which drew Teamster endorse- 
ment was the bill introduced in the 
Senate by Senator Harrison Williams 
(D-N.J.) and by Representative 
James O’Hara (D-Mich.) in the 
House of Representatives. General 
Vice President Frank E. Fitzsimmons 
expressed the opinion that the O’Hara- 
Williams bill was stronger than the 
Nixon Administration proposal intro- 
duced by Senator Jacob Javits (R- 
N.Y.). The Nixon Administration bill 
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proposes a National Occupational 
Safety and Health Board to pro- 
mulgate safety standards, while the 
Williams bill delegates this authority 
to the Secretary of Labor. 


Management groups, such as the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers, favor the creation of a board. 
However, as Teamster General Vice 
President Fitzsimmons points out, 
responsibility would tend to be divided 
among the members of the board. If 
this responsibility were instead cen- 
tered in the person of the Secretary of 
Labor as proposed by the Williams 
bill, he could become a strong fig- 
ure of enforcement. 


Prospects Good 


Now the House of Representatives 
Special Labor Subcommittee, having 
held hearings on various occupational 
safety measures, is working on the 
draft of a bill similar to the O’Hara- 
Williams bill, proposed by its chair- 
man, Representative Dominick Daniels 
(D-N.J.). Representative Daniels has 
added much to the O’Hara-Williams 
bill, specifying additional work haz- 
ards and calling for additional re- 
search by the Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare to remedy the 
inadequate statistics now available. 


The prospects for the passage of a 
bill are good. If passed, legislation 
calling for federal enforcement of oc- 
cupational safety standards will con- 
situte a major revision in government 
policy, and a step forward for the wel- 
fare of the American worker. 


Seminar 


Carlos Moore (extreme right), IBT legislative director, recently conducted a 
seminar on practical political science for Drew University junior students. It was 
a repeat performance for Moore who conducted a similiar seminar a year ago 
in which the students were given insight into the day-to-day workings of unions 
in the political and legislative fields. 
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Candidates... 
(Continued from Page 25) 


Kansas—Primary, August 4. 
Kentucky—Primary, May 26. 
Louisiana—Primary, August 15. 
Maine—Primary, June 15. 
Maryland—Primary, September 15. 
Massachusetts—Primary, September 
15. 
Michigan—Primary, August 4. 
Minnesota—Primary, September 15. 
Mississippi—Primary, June 2. 
Missouri—Primary, August 4. 
Montana—Primary, June 2. 
Nebraska—Primary, May 12. 
Nevada—Primary, September 1. 
New Hampshire—Primary, Septem- 
ber 8. 
New Jersey—Primary, June 2. 
New Mexico—Primary, June 2. 
New York—Primary, June 16. 
North Carolina—Primary, May 2. 
North Dakota—Primary, Septem- 
ber 1. 
Ohio—Primary, May 5. 
Oklahoma—Primary, August, 25. 
Oregon—Primary, May 26. 
Pennsylvania—Primary, May 19. 
Rhode Island—Primary, September 
toy. 
South Carolina—Primary, June 9. 
South Dakota—Primary, June 2. 
Tennessee—Primary, August 6. 
Texas—Primary, May 2. 
Utah—Primary, September 8. 
Vermont—Primary, September 8. 
Virginia—Primary, July 14. 
Washington—Primary, September 
15; 
West Virginia—Primary, May 12. 
Wisconsin—Primary, September 8. 
Wyoming—Primary, August 18. 


Teamster 
Is Candidate 
In Ohio 


Lew H. Cherry, a member of 
Teamster Local 24 in Akron, O., 
has announced his candidacy as 
a Republican for U.S. Representa- 


tive from the 14th congressional 
district in Akron, opposing the 
incumbent Republican, William H. 
Ayres. 

Cherry said he also was a can- 
didate for Republican State Cen- 
tral Committeeman. Ray C. Bliss, 
former GOP national chairman, is 
the incumbent. 


The International Teamster 


Double Jeopardy 


IBT Fights to Protect Drivers 
From Non-Resident State Tax 


In testimony before the Senate 
Commerce Committee, on March 4, 
1970, Carlos Moore, on behalf of 
General Vice President Frank E. Fitz- 
simmons, the General Executive 
Board, and all Teamster members, ex- 
pressed the position of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters on 
the issue of non-resident state income 
tax. 


The bill was S. 2044, a bill that 
would prohibit the withholding of any 
money from the wages and salaries 
of transportation employees for any 
state, other than the state of the em- 
ployee’s residence. The bill would 
apply to truckers, airline, railroad and 
maritime employees. 

In his testimony, Moore said that 
over-the-road drivers are not taxed 
because they elect the officials who 
have designed the tax policy or be- 
cause they are a part of the commu- 
nity that will benefit from the pro- 
grams financed by tax revenues. 
Moore said that the truck drivers are 
taxed because it is convenient to tax 
them, because their presence is visible. 
They are taxed because they are easy 
targets, who have no representation 
within the body that levies the taxes. 
This is taxation without representa- 
tion. 

There are at this time approxi- 
mately 38 states which have income 
tax laws, and because of the way these 
laws are written each state has the 
authority to tax non-residents as they 
pass through the state. 

One of the most aggressive states 
in this area of taxation is Alaska. 
Alaska has indicated an intent to col- 
lect taxes on the wages of truck 
drivers to Alaska back to 1960. 

Non-resident taxation policies are 
difficult to enforce. Transient persons 
are not readily kept up with in most 
cases. Who is to know if a traveling 
salesman is driving his automobile 
across the state in the course of his 
employment, or if an executive of 
a corporation comes into a state for a 
meeting with a client for a day, or a 
month, or even longer. It is easy to 
see that this type of person would be 
almost impossible to keep up with. 
However, it is also easy to see that 
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truck drivers who work for regulated 
carriers are easy to find. 

Under present circumstances, state 
income tax laws are enforced in a 
blatantly discriminatory manner. Many 
very visible individuals who are pres- 
ent within a state which is not their 
residence, performing services for 
which they are paid, are not required 
to report their earnings to the state. 
Even within the trucking industry the 
application of these laws is not fair. 
Two truck drivers leaving from the 
same terminal, going to the same des- 
tination, but working for different em- 
ployers may have a different tax bur- 
den. 

The International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters wants this discrimination 
stopped now. The present application 
of these laws amount to a failure by 
the states to achieve an equal protec- 
tion of the law, as is guaranteed by 
the Constitution of the United States. 

There is in existence an Interstate 
Tax Compact Committee, which has 
held itself out as capable of solving 
the problem. Their method of opera- 
tion is to secure reciprocal agreements 
between various states which do have 
an income tax law. However, there 
are many shortcomings, not the least 
of which is the fact that when there 
is one state that does have a state 
income tax and another state which 
does not, then the individuals who are 
from the non-tax state have no way 
of securing reciprocal relief when 
they are taxed by the second state that 
does have a tax law. 

This is a federal problem. The solu- 
ution to this problem does not lie in 
the creation of 50 separate laws in 
50 separate states. Interstate com- 
merce is an issue of national scope. 
Senate Bill, S. 2044, must be passed 
now, before the problem grows into 
a giant “Frankenstein” with 50 inde- 
pendent parts. We must not wait until 
many states have a vested interest in 
a tax policy directed at non-residents. 

In concluding his testimony, Moore 
pointed out that over-the-road truck 
drivers do have a pressing problem, 
and this problem must be solved. He 
pointed out further that S. 2044 is a 
bill which will give immediate relief, 
where relief is very badly needed. 


DRIVE DLA 
Loses 
Leader 


DRIVE officials have been saddened 
by the death of Mrs. James O, Perry, 
of Amarillo, Texas. Mrs. Perry, until 


Gladys Perry (right), deceased president 
of Local 577 DRIVE Ladies Auxiliary, is 
pictured here leaving for a DRIVE ‘jet- 
cade’ to Washington, D. C. 


her recent death, had a history of 
dedicated service to DRIVE which 
began in Dallas and continued in 
Amarillo where she served as Presi- 
dent of Local 577 DRIVE Ladies 
Auxiliary. 

Her leadership was especially evi- 
dent during DRIVE motorcades to 
Washington, D. C. 


Fed Head 
Wants Guides 
Revived 


Arthur F. Burns, chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Board, sug- 
gested late in March that the 
Nixon Administration revive the 
wage-price guidelines that it earlier 
rejected. 

Burns made his pitch to the 
Senate Banking Committee as pos- 
tal workers in New York City 
went on strike, saying that Presi- 


dent Nixon’s plan to delay sche- 


duled pay increases for federal 
employees would be a good ex- 
ample for the business community 
to follow to help put an end to 
inflation. 

“But,” he said, “they can’t be 
expected to follow that example 
unless they are urged to do so.” 

Burns told the Senators: “I think 
it would be useful to explain a 
little more than we have been 
doing to business leaders and labor 
leaders the importance of modera- 
tion...” 
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SPOTLIGHT ON 
Legislation and Politics 


® McCormack Still Vulnerable 

Disgruntled House Democrats, still unhappy over their failure to unseat Speaker John W. 
McCormack of Massachusetts, are making plans for another try to unseat him -- providing he wins 
reelection as expected -- when the 92nd Congress organizes next January. 


® Troubles for Dodd 

Democrats in Connecticut are heading into a bitter fight over the renomination of Sen. Thomas 
J. Dodd. Dodd, who has announced his candidacy for a third term, faces heavy opposition because 
of his censure by the Senate in 1967 for diverting funds raised at political testimonials to 
his private use. 


e Wallace Back in Lists 

George C. Wallace, in announcing he would again seek the governorship of Alabama, complained 
that the Nixon Administration is working against him. Wallace's candidacy is interpreted as a 
stepping stone to another try for the Presidency. 


e Sign of Pollution Times 

A Washington law firm has registered as a lobbyist for the Automobile Manufacturers Assn., on 
"motor vehicle safety and emission matters." The firm successfully represented the auto industry 
in an antitrust action last year in which the auto makers were charged with conspiring for 15 
years to limit development and installation of auto exhaust pollution control devices. 


e Mrs. Romney a Candidate 

Mrs. Lenore Romney, wife of George W. Romney, Secretary of Housing and Urban Development, has 
firmly decided to go ahead and campaign for the Republican nomination to the U.S. Senate. She 
reportedly has the support of William Milliken, Michigan governor. Michigan Republican leaders, 
however, are not so pleased. 


e California Conservative Dies 

Seventy-year-old Rep. James B. Utt (R-Calif.), self-described as a "fright peddler" and 
considered one of the most extreme conservatives in the House of Representatives, died recently. 
Utt, who suffered a heart attack, was in his ninth term as congressman from California's 35th 
district. 


® Gov. Reagan and Grapes 

Gov. Ronald Reagan, obviously cheered by the assertion of the California Board of Agriculture 
that the consumer boycott of California table grapes had failed, said: "I'm delighted. I've 
probably eaten more grapes during the past year than ever." 


® Maddox Turned Back 

Georgia Gov. Lester G. Maddox lost in an appeal to the Supreme Court by a unanimous decision. 
He made a plea to the court to strike down Georgia's constitutional proviso prohibiting a governor 
from succeeding himself for a second 4-year term. 


e O'Brien Back Again 

Lawrence F. O'Brien, former Postmaster General and once before National Democratic 
Chairman, is back in the latter job again. He succeeds Sen. Fred Harris of Oklahoma. O'Brien's 
initial problem: Raise money for election campaigning. 


@ Nixon Education Policy 

David Selden, president of the American Federation of Teachers, charged recently that President 
Nixon's March 3rd statement on educational policy "takes us back at least 10 years and probably 
longer in the battle to get adequate financing for our public school system." 


e Drugs and People 

Sen. Harold E. Hughes, Iowa Democrat, called for a massive federal program to treat and 
rehabilitate narcotics and drug addicts, saying: "It is time to stop punishing people and start 
healing them." 
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@ Chamber Offers Code 


A new code of ethics designed to protect con- 
sumers from shady business practices has been de- 
vised by the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. 

Arch N. Booth, Chamber executive vice president, 
in urging businessmen to adopt the code, noted 
there was no machinery to punish violators but 
expressed the hope it would “eliminate the need for 
government action in this field.” 

The code generally calls for merchants to disclose 
to potential buyers all important information about 
a product or service and to stand behind the quality 
of the merchandise. 


@ Recapping Standards 


The Transportation Department has proposed that 
recapped passenger car tires be required to meet the 
same safety and performance standards as new tires. 

Federal Highway Administrator F. C. Turner, in 
a notice of proposed rule-making, noted that re- 
treaded tires were exposed to the same road con- 
ditions as new tires and should meet the same stand- 
ards. 

Data and comments from the rubber industry were 
called for to help devise the standards which would 
become effective August 1, 1971. 

The government was given authority to set 
standards for all tires under the National Traffic and 
Motor Vehicle Safety Act of 1966. 


@ Billion-Dollar Corporations 


Nearly 150 corporations in the United States 
posted sales in excess of $1 billion during 1969, 
according to a survey by Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Smith, the nation’s largest brokerage firm. 

General Motors retained its No. | spot with total 
sales of nearly $25 billion and net income of $1.7 
billion. AT&T had the highest net income of all with 
nearly $2.2 billion. 

General Electric, despite its strike, was sixth on 
the list in terms of sales with nearly $8.5 billion and 
net income of $278 million. 


@ 3,500,000th Patent 


The U.S. Patent Office recently issued its 3,500,- 
000th patent on an invention for which the patent 
was applied in 1965. 

Patent numbering first began in 1836. The first 
million took about 75 years. The second and third 
million took about 25 years each. 

It is estimated that the fourth million patents, now 
half issued, will be achieved by 1977 at the latest. 
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Information 


@ Lead-Free Gasoline 


The oil industry is doing its best to fight off the 
proposal that lead be taken out of gasoline as part 
of the war on air pollution. 

A House subcommittee recently heard Robert 
C. Gunness, president of the Standard Oil Co., of 
Indiana, say that it would cost the industry between 
$2 and $3 billion to provide consumers lead-free 
gasoline. 

He said distribution of such gasoline would re- 
quire an additional one million gasoline pumps and 
300,000 added gasoline storage tanks. 

The oil baron tried to turn the problem back to 
the laps of the auto makers, saying that automotive 
air pollution would be solved only after all cars 
are equipped with emission-control devices. 


@ Consumer Credit 


The total amount of outstanding consumer in- 
stalment credit at the end of January amounted to 
$97.4 billion. The figure excludes mortgage debt 
and insurance policy loans. 

The Federal Reserve Board January’s gain in con- 
sumer instalment credit — $380 million — was the 
smallest monthly increase in more than two years. 

Most of the January gain was attributed to pur- 
chases of household goods, not automobiles. 


@ Construction to Drop 


Construction contracting is expected to drop about 
2 per cent during 1970, according to the F. W. 
Dodge division of McGraw-Hill. 

The total in 1969 was a record $67.4 billion. A 
2 per cent drop would amount to about $66.4 
billion this year. 

Credit-sensitive types of construction, such as 
housing and municipally financed building, will be 
most affected by the slowdown. 

Also, estimates for highway contracting during 
1970 have been revised downward from earlier 
predictions. 


@ Teenage Credit Cards 


Some credit card outfits, anxious to engulf teen- 
agers in debt, have begun sending applications to 
high school youngsters—using driver permit filings 
to get mailing addresses. 

Carte Blanche, a subsidiary of Avco Corp., for 
example, sends a letter to 16-year-olds urging them 
to apply for a credit card and pointing out that 
Carte Blanche offers ‘you more service stations 
than any other credit card.” Also, you can “fly al- 
most anywhere in the world with Carte Blanche.” 
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The glories of credit card usage for travel tours, 
fancy restaurants, etc., are extolled. The letter ends 
with a postscript—“One last point: As a convenience 
to you, it is not necessary to send any money now. 
Just return our postage-paid application today. We 
won’t bill you until after you receive your card.” 


@ Stockbroker Unionism 


A National Labor Relations Board regional office 
in Detroit ruled recently that registered securities 
salesmen have the right to form unions and bargain 
collectively with brokerage-house managements. 

The decision was made while ordering a union 
representation election at the Detroit branches of 
four national brokerage houses. 

The election order followed a filing by a fledgling 
stockbrokers’ union called the “Society of Associated 
Financial Executives.” 


@ Credit Card Ruling 


The Federal Trade Commission has approved a 
regulation prohibiting distribution of unsolicited 
credit cards issued by oil companies, retailers and all 
other creditors except banks and common carriers. 

Known as a trade regulation rule, the order 
specifies that it is an unfair trade practice and an 
unfair method of competition in violation of federal 
law to send a credit card to anyone who has not 
requested it in writing. 

The rule does not cover cards issued by airlines 
and other common carriers because the commission 
lacks jurisdiction in those fields. 


@ Tax Distribution 


Residents of inner cities commonly pay much 
higher taxes than their suburban neighbors, accord- 
ing to a new report just released by the Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations. 

A study of 37 metropolitan areas found that 
residents in urban centers paid an average of $219 
per person, while the suburban average was $170. 

School taxes, however, are generally higher in the 
suburbs. They averaged $96 compared with $73 in 
the cities. 


@ Nursing Home Licensing 


New regulations have been issued by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare requiring 
state governments to license nursing home admin- 
istrators by July 1st of this year. 

The licensing program implements a 1967 amend- 
ment to Medicaid and requires states to license ad- 
ministrators of all nursing homes whether or not 
they provide care for Medicaid patients. 

Regulations require states to set standards and 
issue licenses, evaluate compliance and investigate 
and act on complaints. 


@ Strike Idleness 


Man-days lost because of work stoppages last 
January totaled 3.7 million, the highest figure for the 
month since 1946, according to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 


The man-days lost was about 300,000 under the 
mark of the previous month but 300,000 over the 
January, 1969, total. 

The idleness ratio—man-days lost as a proportion 
of estimated working time—came to 0.25 per cent, 
highest for the month since 1950. 


@ Glass Roads 


Experiments are underway with glass roads, 
partly as a way to dispose of used bottles and other 
waste glass, partly as a search for cheaper con- 
struction. 

The University of Missouri and Owens-Illinois, 
Inc., are conducting tests with a 58-foot-long strip 
of pavement made of ground glass mixed with 
asphalt. 

A company in Ohio has developed a waste glass 
subbase material for highway construction. 


@ Office Uniforms 


A comprehensive survey by a personnel manage- 
ment service company discovered recently that two 
of every three office firms have dress policies for 
women employees. 

While only about one-fourth of the firms spell 
out the policy and publicize it, most say the policy 
is “tacitly understood” by the employees. 

Four of every 10 banks, for example, say they are 
opposed to maxi skirts, but nine of every 10 banks 
approve of mini skirts. 

Some offices said a see-through blouse was more 
acceptable for women than if they wore pants suits. 


@ $2 Billion in Toys 


Toy sales in the United States last year topped 
the $2 billion mark for the first time in history, ac- 
cording to Edwin Nelson, Jr., president of the Toy 
Manufacturers of America. 

Total sales reached $2 billion during 1969. The 
sum was an increase over the total sales the previous 
year. 

For 1970, Nelson predicted the following changes 
in toyland: More lifelike dolls, faster and more com- 
plex model cars, and a greater number of computer- 
electronic games. 


@ Tax Returns Slow 


Income tax returns are coming into Internal 
Revenue Service offices about 10 per cent slower 
than last year. 

IRS officials believe that many taxpayers, un- 
certain over the changes in forms and reporting, 
have been needlessly delaying their filings. 

Actually, notes the IRS, changes in the law affect 
only a small percentage of individual income tax 
returns for 1969. 

Changes are out of the ordinary and generally do 
not affect the average taxpayer. 
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WHAT'S 
NEW? 


Brake Control 


The “cluttered” truck cab is on its 
way out with the introduction of a 
single control panel combining spring 
brake controls, emergency release con- 
trols and tractor protection control all 
on one panel. 

Trucking interests have been push- 
ing for the development of such a 
system for a long time to improve 
truck safety and to standardize the 
location, color, size, shape and purpose 
of truck controls in all makes of cabs. 
The panel featured here meets all 
recommendations and requirements 
for these purposes according to the 
manufacturer. 


Automatic Lube 


Annual savings of up to $150 have 
been realized by many carriers em- 
ploying the automatic lubricating de- 
vice now being marketed, according 
to the manufacturer. These savings are 
the result of reduced replacement of 
king pins, shackle pins and _ steering 
assembly parts due to better overall 
lubrication. 


The device works as a monitor for 
the lubrication needs of up to 150 
engine and chassis parts on a rig. A 
reservoir holds five quarts of oil, 
enough to accommodate lubrication 
needs for sixty days without a refill, 
and sends the oil to the points where 
it is needed by means of a heavy duty 
pump. 

The lubricant is pumped through 
transparent nylon tubing to meters 
which distribute the lubrication in 
proper amounts to the stress points. 


Installation operation can be per- 
formed in a maximum of six hours, 
according to the producer. 
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New Bus Design 


The new bus design pictured here 
is engineered to meet new transporta- 
tion needs of a mobile public. 


The bus features a frameless chassis 
with front wheel drive, lightweight 
construction, no steps and extra-large 
doors. The buses are available in 
20-127 passenger capacity on either 
a lease or purchase basis. 


Easy Reach 


Maintenance projects are made easy 
with the use of this “portable elevator.” 
The unit can be extended up to 16 
feet or pass through the standard sized 
door when fully retracted. According 
to the manufacturer it is capable of 
lifting 400 pounds and may be mobil- 
ized by one man. 


Emission Control 


At least one motor vehicle producer 
has come out with an emission control 
system which, the producer claims, 
will make “significant improvements 
in smoke emissions, noise and odor 
level on 22,000 buses in use today.” 


The emission control involves a 
two-part plan calling for a new air 
induction system, needle valve in- 
jector, vertical exhaust system and 
rubber engine compartment mounting. 


The manufacturer claims that the 
modifications will be effective on any 
buses it has produced since 1959. 


In addition to the installation of the 
new emission control equipment, the 
plan requires. bus operators to adopt 
to the use of high-grade diesel fuel 
and adhere to factory maintenance 
specifications. 


Cooling Alarm 


Protection from overheating and 
resulting downtime is offered by a 
specially designed temperature alarm. 
Long before the temperature gauge 
can react, this alarm is activated by 
sampling the coolant in the engine for 
bubbles or leakage. The device activ- 
ates a red light on the dashboard 
when either of the two causes of 
overheating are detected. 


WHAT’S NEW endeavors to keep 
our readers informed of late de- 
velopments in fields in which they 
are interested. Since it is the 
policy of THE INTERNATION- 
AL TEAMSTER not to advertise 
any product, trade names and 
manufacturers are omitted. Inter- 
ested readers can obtain names of 
writing THE 


manufacturers by 
INTERNATIONAL TEAMSTER, 


810 Rhode Island Ave., 
Washington, D. C. 20018. 
A report on new products and 
processes on this page in no way 
constitutes an endorsement or rec- 
ommendation. All performance 
claims are based on statements by 
the manufacturer. 


N. E., 
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LAUGH LOAD 


No Hunting 


There is a political wag who is passing around the 
story that ever since Vice President Agnew hit Doug 
Sanders with a golf ball and Dinah Shore with a 
tennis ball—the White House has issued orders for- 
bidding him to hunt. 


Man Bites Dog 


The dog is man’s best friend—only because a dog 
can’t lend money. 


Violence 


It wasn’t so bad when they took the violence off of 
T.V.—until they re-routed it to the campus. 


Cut Up 


There is a story told of a truck driver in bad need 
of a hair cut in a strange city. While under the knife, 
the barber made a slip with his razor on the back of 
the man’s neck. 

“Oh, I’m sorry,” exclaimed the barber, “would 
you want to wrap it in a hot towel?” 

“No thanks,” replied the trucker, “just hand me 
my head and I’ll carry it under my arm.” 


The Acid Test 


If any wiseacre ever tells you “Nothing is im- 
possible!” ask him if he has ever tried to get his 
name off a mailing list. 


Real Hairy Story 


Many years ago, when a boy liked a girl very 
much, he would let her wear his class ring. Now 
things are changed; he lets her use his curlers. 


Spill the Beans 


“When you serve my guests at the table tonight,” 
remarked the lady of the house to her new maid, 
“please try not to spill anything.” 

“Oh, don’t worry about a thing ma’am,” replied 
the maid, “I never talk much.” 


_ Bag It 


Army barber to recruit: “Wanna keep your side- 
burns?” 

Recruit: “Sure do.” 

Barber: “Catch!” 


Doggone Good Story 


The Arab and the Israeli were patrolling opposite 
each other. The Arab had a huge German shepherd 
with him while the Israeli had a peculiar greenish- 
looking little dog. Every time they would pass, they 
would cuss each other out with vile oaths. Finally 
they decided that, rather than fight themselves, they 
would pit their dogs against one another. The Arab 
was certain his huge shepherd would make short 
work of the little Israeli pup. 

The dogs were loosed at each other and, in a brief 
flurry of sand, the tiny Israeli pooch had torn the big 
Arab dog to ribbons. 

“TI can’t believe it!” cried the Arab. “What kind of 
a dog is that?” 

The Israeli grinned and said: “Before I had his 
nose fixed, he was an alligator!” 


Canaries Like Bananas 


Small boy viewing a cage of green parakeets in 
pet shop window: 

“Took, mummy, there are some canaries that 
aren’t ripe, yet.” 


Silly Question 


“And what sir, can I do for you?” asked the psy- 
chiatrist to a patient who had just entered his office 
with a large cat perched upon his head. 

“Well doc, I’ve got this man under me,” said the 
cat. 


Heat N' Light 


A politician was conversing with a colleague with 
whom he had long been at odds. 

“You won’t hear any more complaints from me,” 
said Softsoap, “I’ve changed my way of thinking.” 

“Glad to see you’ve seen the light,” replied Senator 
Spasm. 

“Nothing to do with seeing the light,” the crony 
replied, “I’ve just been feeling the heat.” 
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(From the April, 1920, issue of the TEAMSTER) 


Number 4 


General President Tobin Calls For Long-Term Contracts 
To Counter Any Possible Economic Setbacks 


@rqj N a recent communi- 
aa cation to the mem- 
roa) bership, General 
== President Tobin has 
asked that all negotiators per- 
sist in their efforts to obtain 
long-term contracts for their 
memberships — preferably of 
two-years’ duration. 

Taking a long look at the 
economic situation, the Gen- 
eral President stated that all 
things considered, there is a pos- 


Union WagesLag 
Behind Costs 


Even the lowest estimate of 
the increases in living costs 
since 1913 leave union wages 
still considerably behind in the 
race. This fact should at least 
put a damper on the reckless 
statements about high wages 
being the cause of increased 
living costs. 

Organized workers have been 
compelled to struggle to keep 
wages somewhere near advanc- 
ing prices in order to maintain 
living standards. It has been a 
hard fight and it is not ended 
by any means. 

It is worth noting that even 
organized workers have not 
been able to keep up with ris- 
ing prices—what then of unor- 
ganized workers? Their lot is 
a hard one, but not nearly as 
hard as it would have been if 
no workers had been organized 
to make the fight. It is com- 
mon knowledge that rising un- 
ion wage scales invariably force 
up the wages of unorganized 
workers. 

The figures just made public 
constitute a gilt-edged demon- 
stration of the great need of 
organization and the great value 
of union power. 


sibility of economic conditions 
worsening — and in order to 
protect ourselves against this 
possibility — contracts of at 
least two years’ duration should 
be our target. 

In addition to the economic 
outlook, long-term contracts 
provide both management and 
labor with settled conditions for 
the better part of two years 
without the recurrence of ne- 
gotiations. 


Correspondents writing mat- 
ter for the magazine should 
write on one side of paper only 
and seperate from all other 
business. Address all commu- 
nications to International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Stablemen and Helpers, 
Daniel J. Tobin, President. 


Washington, D.C. 


Labor’s Quest For Leisure 
The End of Our Struggle 


As well defined by one of 
the leaders of the British trade 
union movement, the reasons 
for labor’s pursuit of political 
and economic power are not 
simply for the sake of the pow- 
er or the money which this ac- 
tivity brings. We fight to im- 
prove our relative position in 
the social structure not as a 
means of living but of life itself. 

In the use of leisure we seek 
expression as human_ beings 
outside the working hours. 
Work in the modern industrial 
world is unpleasant for the vast 
majority of workers. We find 
our fulfillment in the use of 


Doubletalk Capital of the World 


If some senator or repre- 
sentative would introduce a res- 
olution whereby he sought to 
change the name of the nation’s 
capital from Washington to 
Babel or Bedlam there doubt- 
less would be little surprise. 
At last, the people would agree, 
some one had come forward 
with a realization of the eternal 
fitness of things. Washington, 
instead of being the seat of rep- 
resentative government, seems 
to be the home of misrepre- 
sentative government, for no 
matter what the country wants, 
the request must be weighed in 
the partisan balance. 

The stiff-necked antagonism 
to public opinion is not con- 
fined to the White House, the 
Senate or the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Those who go to 
the capital filled with high 


ideals eventually lose their 
usefulness. 

In Washington the crowd 
that holds the destinies of the 
world in its own hands listens 
to the music made by the mo- 
tion of its chins and the world 
burns to chin music. Investiga- 
tions have accomplished little 
except a display of dirty linen 
and the submission of a minor- 
ity report declaring that the 
linen was not dirty. There is 
slashing of appropriations 
where protests are few and add- 
ing on the millions where it 
will do the most partisan good. 
Some time ago the word went 
out that the people were tired 
of politics. It is unfortunate 
that no one has been successful 
in beating this information into 
the heads of the men who are 
supposed to be public servants. 


leisure for family life, educa- 
tion, recreation or a hobby. 

Control of the decisions 
which affect the quality of our 
wages and working conditions 
is a means we use to shorten 
the hours to the minimum con- 
sistent with the essential main- 
tenance of high standards of 
production of commodities nec- 
essary to provide a good lite for 
all. But control will never be 
an answer in itself to the in- 
stincts which are thwarted by 
the standardized machines of 
industry. The answer will be 
found outside of working hours. 

The relation of recreation to 
modern industry is the vital 
cord providing relief from the 
drudgery of labor. Industry in 
its modern dessicated form does 
not provide human life with 
self expression. If this self ex- 
pression cannot be found out- 
side of working hours it can 
become a significant cause of 
controversy, clashes and bitter 
broodings which serve the pur- 
poses of no one. 


Shoe Profits Go Up 
With Prices 

According to Federal Food 
Administrator Williams, retail 
shoe dealers in the area of Met- 
ropolitan New York are mak- 
ing as much as $4.00 per pair 
for their products. According 
to Government figures these 
shoes cost $6.50 and retail for 
$10.50. 

Shoe manufacturers have in- 
creased their factory selling 
prices on the average by $1.04 
in the last year. 


our Right 
o Bargain 


If This Bill 


1. Impose a 30-day ban on strikes without go- 
ing to court, after expiration of a Taft-Hartley 
80-day injunction against a walkout, thus turn- 
ing the ay Taft-Hartley injunction into 110 
days. 


2. Order union and management, within three 
days, to submit additional contract proposals, 
and then five days in which to negotiate on the 
new proposals. 


becomes Law!. 


Give the President Powe : 


A: bebe 


it enacted by the 
tives of the Unix 


1 Be 
2 
3 That this Act may be cited 


4 est Protection Act of 1970” 
: 


CONGRESSION Ar, 


SEC. 2. (a) The 


3. If no settlement was reached wlth 
days, unions and management would the 
two days to select three panel mem 
cide the issue. 


4, If union and management ponid no é 
on panel members, the President co 
appoint his own panel with authority 
a final and binding settlement from 
and management's last offers. 


Your CONGRESSMAN 
House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515 


Address Your Letters to: 


Your SENATOR 
Senate Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20510 


Published by DRIVE @ Democrat, Republican, Independent, Voter Education—Frank E. Fitzsimmons, President 
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‘LABOR'S PLACE iN HISTORY 


BEFORE Jacob S. Coxey of Ohio led his “army” on the nation’s capitol in 1894, he proposed to Con- 
gress that a “good-roads” bill be enacted to help end unemployment in the depression-ridden United 
States. 

It was Coxey’s plan to have the Government appropriate $500 million for construction of roads 
throughout the country so as to employ jobless workmen at $1.50 for an 8-hour day. Government 
reaction to Coxey’s idea, very radical for the times, was filled with horror. Governor Greenhalge of 
Massachusetts, for example, proclaimed that Coxey’s proposal was immoral because unemployment 
was an act of God. 

When Congress, in its matchless manner, ignored Coxey—described by his enemies as a “congenital 
reformer”—he linked up with a wild-eyed labor organizer from the West Coast by the name of Carl 
Browne. Together, they inspired a march on Washington, D.C. 

Trying to collect an army of 100,000 unemployed men, Coxey and Browne moved across country 
by stolen trains and other devious methods. They finally marched down Pennsylvania avenue toward the 
capitol at the head of 500 rag-tag workers without jobs. Their only weapon was a petition. 

To no one’s surprise, Coxey’s army was met by mounted police. Many of the marchers were bludg- 
eoned, arrested and jailed. Coxey and Browne were sentenced to 20 days in the cooler for carrying 
banners. They also were fined $5 for walking on the capitol grass. The movement played out inglori- 
_ ously as Coxey’s regiment of tramps melted into the countryside. 

Even though Coxey failed to sway Congress, he did succeed in causing panicky authorities to flout 
the constitutional right of petition. 

Shortly after Coxey’s march, Eugene Debs kindled the famous Pullman strike which briefly para- 
lyzed the entire railroad system. The government, emboldened by its victory over Coxey, broke the 
strike with a blanket injunction. William Howard Taft, then a governor, made his famous statement 
about the strike: “It will be necessary for the military to kill some of the mob before the trouble can 
be stayed. They have only killed six as yet. This is hardly enough to make an impression.” 

Nearly 15 years later, when Taft was only a few months away from inauguration as President, he 
revealed that he still had no compassion for working people. After making a speech, the future Presi- 
dent was asked by a member of the audience: “What is a man going to do who is out of work and 
starving?” Taft replied, “God knows; I don’t.” 

The point here is that Taftism is dangerously close to revival in the United States today. Governmen- 
tal concern for the plight of the unemployed has seemed less than compassionate in recent months. 

Today, the government, with a certain callousness, is insisting that some sacrifice—like jobs—must 
be made to halt inflation. The sacrifice is being effected; workers who never expected to lose their jobs 
are losing them. However, a fast-growing army of newly unemployed has not yet made its complaint in 
any massive, organized manner. No Coxey has appeared. 

The desire to stop inflation is a laudable policy. But like the fellow in Taft’s audience said more than 
60 years ago: “What is a man going to do who is out of work and starving?” 
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NEW YORK CITY—The 2nd annual Collective Bargaining Forum scheduled May 18-20 in New York City 
has an agenda of topics that includes: emergency strikes, race relations and bargaining, the 
outlook for labor-management relations in the 1970's, and so on. 


UNDATED—There is increasing talk of a merger possibility between the International Union of 
Electrical Workers AFL-CIO and the independent United Electrical Workers since their successful 
struggle with General Electric recently. Both will bargain with GE and Westinghouse in early 1973. 


AUSTIN, TEX.—-The Texas Advisory Committee of the U.S. Civil Rights Commission has asked the 
State of Texas to abolish the Texas rangers because of their "anti-labor” activities. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—-An outside arbitrator awarded an 11 per cent pay raise to professional and 
technical employees of the AFL-CIO headquarters in Washington, D.C 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The United States led 13 other industrialized countries in work stoppages 
during the 1965-68 period, according to a survey by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. During the 
same period, the U.S. ranked third among the 15 nations in terms of work days lost per 
thousand workers. 


UNDATED—-Public school teachers are more militant than ever this year. A Labor Department study 
shows that teachers! strikes have increased more than 100 per cent over the past 12 months. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—A classified ad in a Washington newspaper urged readers to seek employment 
with "the world's largest and most successful organization." The employer seeking employees was 
the U.S. Army. : 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—District 50 International Union, once a part of the United Mine Workers, has 
changed its name to "The International Union of District 50, Allied and Technical Workers of 
the United States and Canada." 


ATLANTIC CITY, N.J.—Delegates to the United Auto Workers convention set bargaining sights for 
1970 with the so-called "big three" auto manufacturers. Negotiations begin in July and will 
center on pay gains, better pensions and other fringes. 


LONDON, ENGLAND—-Members of the 30,000-member Air Line Pilots Association AFL-CIO met recently 
with delegates from pilots'organizations in 52 other countries to consider how best to respond 
to increased numbers of bombings and skyjacking of passenger planes. 


DETROIT, MICH.—"Motor Age," auto industry magazine, Says aS many as 200,000 additional 
mechanics are needed now. to service cars. The magazine forecasts that 765,000 new repairmen will 
be needed in the next nine years in addition to 20,000 a year needed to replace job dropouts. 


NEW YORK CITY—The Office and Professional Employees International Union AFL-CIO has inaugurated 
a new organizing campaign aimed at bringing one million bank employees into the union. 


NEW YORK CITY—Tugboat men ended a 60-day strike at the New York harbor with a settlement 
which mediators called the highest—from a percentage standpoint—-ever reached in an industrial 
dispute. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., a private reporting service, says there 
is a marked increase in the number of collective bargaining agreements stipulating a time limit 
of 5 days or less for the initiation of grievances. 
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A SPECIAL REPORT: On Page 16 


Teamster Membership 
May Total 2,500,000 
By End of Decade 


The International Teamster has an average monthly 
circulation of 1,886,230 and an estimated readership 
of 5,000,000 (based on average impartial surveys of 
periodicals). It is the largest labor publication in the 
world. 


Editorial material should be addressed to: 
Teamsters Union, Office of Public Relations and Publications, 
25 Louisiana Ave. N. W., Washington, D.C. 20001. 
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Chemical Drivers Boast 
Sate-Driving Awards 


Fifteen members of Teamster Local 920 in Beau- 
mont, Tex., all drivers for Younger Bros., of Neder- 
land, Tex., a chemical trucking firm, were honored 
recently for their safe-driving records. 

The top award went to P. H. Fondren for his 
15 years on the road compiling more than a million 
miles without accident. Fondren also is a job steward. 


Retired Local Officer 
Dies on West Coast 


Arthur Malone, who served 23 years as secretary- 
treasurer of Teamster Local 58 in Longview, Wash., 
before retiring last year, died recently. 

Malone first served Local 58 as vice president 
in 1940 and was elected president two years later. 
In 1946, he was named to complete an unexpired 
term as secretary-treasurer and officially took over 
the post in an election the same year. 

He remained in the office of secretary-treasurer 
without break until his retirement. 


New York Officer 
Helps C-P Campaign 


Peter Calabrese, secretary-treasurer of Teamster 
Local 456 in Elmsford, N.Y., recently served as 
chairman of the labor-management telethon commit- 
tee for the United Cerebral Palsy Assn., of West- 
chester County. 

The campaign succeeded in raising $30,000 in 
pledges from organized labor. 

Calabrese is a member of the association’s board 
of directors. 


Testimonial Held 
For Joe Konowe 


Nearly 1,500 friends and associates filled the 
ballroom of a New York City hotel recently at a 
testimonial dinner in honor of Joseph Konowe, 
International organizer and secretary-treasurer of 
Teamster Local 210 of New York City. 

International Vice President Joseph Trerotola, 
director of the Eastern Conference of Teamsters, 
served as toastmaster of the event. Konowe was 
presented an award by the City of Hope. 

General Vice President Frank E. Fitzsimmons, 
honorary chairman for the banquet, was unable to 
attend due to the press of National Master Freight 
Contract negotiations. 
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Philadelphia Member 
Receives Sports Award 


Lou Piacelli, a member of Teamster Local 830 
in Philadelphia, Pa., recently received an award from 
Sport magazine for his outstanding contributions 
to the advancement of community sports programs 
and activities. 

Working as a soccer coach, Piacelli has been 
instrumental in helping hundreds of Philadelphia 
boys win college scholarships. 

A coach at Monsignor Bonner high school for 12 
years, Piacelli was one of the organizers of the 
Philadelphia Catholic Soccer League. The Sport 
citation stated in part: 

“Our purpose in presenting this award is to 
generate national and local recognition for the 
dedicated men and women who have given of them- 
selves, and by so doing, to help spur the growth 
and development of sports-oriented activities .. .” 


Boston Local Mourns 
Retired Secretary-Treas. 


Joseph L. Hope, long-time secretary-treasurer of 
Teamster Local 646 in Boston, Mass., died recently. 

Hope was elected to the office 30 years ago and 
remained in the job until his retirement in 1968. 
He was well-known and liked by his associates in 
organized labor. 

Hope served approximately 15 years as a trustee 
of Teamster Joint Council 10 in Boston. 


West Coast Member 
Honored by VFW 


Fred C. Woo, a member of Teamster Local 109 
in San Francisco, Calif., recently received a certifi- 
cate of honor from the 15th district of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars. 

The award was given in recognition of a fund- 
raising campaign headed by Woo to enable relatives 
to visit Letterman General Hospital last Christmas. 
More than $33,000 was raised in the drive. 

Woo is commander of the VFW’s 1Sth district 
and has also served as commander of his own post 
as well as commander of the San Francisco County 
VFW council. 


Long-Time Teamster 
Retires in California 


M. S. Vidaver, a long-time Teamster member who 
in late years served as public relations director of 
Joint Council 38 in Sacramento, Calif., has retired. 
He was honored at a recent council meeting. 


Message of the General Vice President 


ABOUT THE only area of agreement today is that 
these are troubled times for our country. Citizens are 
frustrated for many reasons. Many are frustrated by 
the war in Southeast Asia, some claiming that we 
should withdraw and others declaring that we should 
go all out and win. 

Almost everyone is frustrated by a backlash from 
that war which has caused the wildest runaway infla- 
tion in the history of our country. Frustrations are 
in juxtaposition in another area, with some claiming 
that more police are needed to establish law and 
order, while others claim that solving our domestic 
social problems is the answer and that more police 
only create more problems. 

I spoke of these frustrations at the recent conven- 
tion of the United Auto Workers. I added that poli- 
ticians from the White House to the Congress are 
insulated from an enraged public except at election 
time. I said that the union leader is about the only 
one who is readily available to face the wrath of that 
part of a frustrated America which belongs to organ- 
ized labor. 

I would like to talk about the general unrest and 
frustrations of Americans who belong to labor unions 
in relation to the effect of venting general anger 
against their local union, their area conference or the 
International Union. 

It occurs to me that most Americans, in their 
frustration, are careful to preserve the organizations 
which have served them well over the years. 

Bankers have a way of protesting without attack- 
ing the American Banking Association. Doctors do 
not storm the American Medical Association at a 
time when doctor incomes are akin to riches. Indus- 
trialists do not attack the National Association of 
Manufacturers or the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. 
Regardless of their political convictions, all are 
careful to preserve their self-serving organizations. 

I suggest to you that union members should take 
the same approach. Workers of America have built 
security and affluence in quite a different way than 
any other segment of the nation. Bloody wars with 
company police and state militia, confrontation with 
company goons on the picketline, long periods with- 


On Logic and Reason 


out paychecks while striking for economic justice and 
dignity on the job are all part of the history of the 
working man and woman in this country. 

In view of this, I find it dffiicult to understand how 
men who have fought these wars now demonstrate 
against their unions, I find it difficult to understand 
why a union man—frustrated at war, inflation, and 
social imbalances—will run the risk of destroying 
the one organization which has protected him all 
these years. 

If ever there were a time in our history in the 
labor movement when we should close ranks, when 
we should process our grievances through regular 
union channels, and when we should solidify our 
organization, then I say it is now. 

You are not given an on-the-spot right to vote on 
whether war is begun or expanded. You are not 
given the instant right to vote on whether we will 
have tight money and high interest rates. You are 
not given the direct right to vote on tax reduction or 
many other issues directly affecting the welfare of 
yourself and your family. 

But, as long as I am running the affairs of the 
International Union, you will be given the right to 
vote on acceptance or rejection of contracts. I take 
this position because I have always believed that the 
contract is the property—not of the union official, or 
the head of the labor federation—but the property 
of the member whose wages and conditions of work 
are spelled out in the contract. 

And, I would like to suggest that it is a wise man 
who can separate his frustrations caused by world 
conditions from his family security and job decency 
and then unite behind his union in the same show of 
strength which has taken us from economic despair 
to our present level of success. 
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DEDICATED TO suavice 


Mail Referendum Out to Members 
On Best Contract Ever in Freight 


AS THIS issue of the International 
Teamster went to press, referendum 
ballots were in the mail to approxi- 
mately 450,000 Teamsters covered by 
the National Master Freight Agree- 
ment. 

In a referendum supervised by the 
U.S. Department of Labor, members 


Teamster General Vice President Frank E. Fitzsimmons is 
shown as he presented the National Master Freight Agree- 
ment to representatives of 350 local unions with jurisdiction 
in freight at a meeting in Washington, D. 
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were voting on a package which rep- 
resented a 100 per cent increase over 
monetary hikes negotiated three years 
ago. 

The package carried the unanimous 
recommendation of the 80-man Na- 
tional Master Freight Negotiating 
Committee, the 700 representatives of 


registered. 
., just prior to 


the 350 local unions involved in the 
negotiations, and the unqualified rec- 
ommendation of General Vice Presi- 
dent Frank E. Fitzsimmons, chairman 
of the negotiation committee. 
Ballots went into the mail May 2nd, 
and were to be returned to Washing- 
ton, D.C., by noon May 15th. It is 


ballots being mailed to the membership. When put to a 
vote, the ‘‘yeas” were resounding and there were no “‘nays”’ 


ce 


Members of the Teamster general executive board met prior to sessions of the 
80-man negotiating committee and representatives of freight local unions to re- 
view the National Master Freight Contract proposal. The board also gave unani- 
mous approval to Fitzsimmons’ plan for the mail referendum. 


estimated that it will take two to three 
days for the ballots to be counted 
once returned. 

The package calls for an increase in 
the hourly rate of $1.10 over the life 
of the agreement. This compares to 
an increase of 55 cents overwhelm- 
ingly approved by the membership 
involved three years ago. 

Wage increases, in four steps, will 
provide the hourly rated employee 
with a $5,070 in-pocket increase over 
the life of the agreement, figured on a 
straight-time, 40-hour week. The 
$5,070 figure does not consider over- 
time which will add to the figure, nor 
does it consider the cost of living 
clause, which could add 16 cents to 
the hourly rate, if the cost of living 
index rises as it has over the past 
several years. With the 16-cent cost 


of living increase, the minimum hourly 
rate could increase to $5.20. 

For the over-the-road driver who 
averages 2,200 miles per week, the 
contract—with no consideration for 
cost of living—will mean an in-pocket 
increase of $5,720 over the life of 
the agreement. Cost of living increases 
apply to mileage rates as well as to the 
hourly rate. Mileage rates increase 214 
cents per mile over the life of the con- 
tract. 

The ratification upon which mem- 
bers are now voting carries the provi- 
sion that if employers party to the 
National Master Freight Agreement 
should grant a more favorable mone- 
tary settlement to any local union not 
a party to the national agreement, 
negotiations can be immediately re- 
opened on the national agreement. 


Members of the 80-man National Master Freight Negotiating Committee are 
shown reviewing the proposal upon which the membership is now voting. The 
committee gave unanimous approval to the proposal, after reviewing the docu- 
ment with General Vice President Frank E. Fitzsimmons. 


Improvement in the vacation sched- 
ule calls for two weeks vacation after 
two years of service, instead of three 
years of service in the old agreement. 


In the area of fringe benefits, con- 
tributions to both health and welfare 
and pensions, entirely paid for by the 
employer, will increase $2 per week 
over the life of the agreement. 

An additional holiday in all areas 
has been added to the agreement, and 
the computation of vacation pay will 
be on a 45 hour basis, for those whose 
vacation pay was computed on 40 
hours under the old agreement. 


@ In California 


A large majority of drivers and 


maintenance men employed by 
Scheckla Transport, Inc., of Arcata, 
Calif., voted for representation by 


Teamster Local 684 of Eureka, Calif., 
in a recent National Labor Relations 
Board election. 


S. F. Burke, Local 684 secretary- 
treasurer, said 43 workers were eli- 
gible to ballot. The vote count was 36 
for the Teamsters, four against, and 
one ballot was challenged. 


Car Haul 
Negotiations 
Begin 


Negotiations for renewal of the 
national agreement covering more 
than 15,000 auto transporters and 
yard and shop employees in the 
car hauling industry will get under- 
way May 14. 

The agreement, involving 94 
local unions throughout the United 
States, expires May 31. 

Announcing the beginning of 
contract talks, Teamster General 
Vice President Frank E. Fitzsim- 
mons said that negotiations will 
include in-depth discussions of tri- 
level rail cars and the introduction 
of giant jet cargo car haulers as 
alternate methods of auto delivery. 

Previous to opening negotiations 
with employers, the International 
Union held meetings with the 
local union negotiating committee 
to finalize a contract proposal to 
present to the industry. 

When negotiated and ratified by 
the membership involved, the car 
haul contract will represent the 
second such national agreement 
with all four Teamster area con- 
ferences a party to the negotia- 
tions. 
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More Than 100 


Mid-States East Coast Conference 
Discusses Bargaining in Dairy Industry 


MORE than 100 delegates and guests 
attended the annual meeting of the 
Mid-States East Coast Dairy Con- 
ference held in late April at Las 
Vegas, Nev. 

Delegates devoted themselves mostly 
to local union reports on contract 
performance, current and projected 
negotiations, jurisdictional problems, 
and exchanged information on new 
wrinkles in the industry. 

Gene Hubbard of Washington, 
D.C., chairman of the Conference, 
noted that most problems facing the 
affiliates can be met and contained 


Dairy delegates listen to a report from the floor during the 
recent Mid-States East Coast Dairy Conference attended by 


more than 100 delegates and guests. 
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only by solidarity in the industry which 
is rapidly shrinking in retail delivery 
activity as grocery chains continue 
to corner more of the milk market. 

Both General Vice President Frank 
E. Fitzsimmons and General Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Thomas E. Flynn sent 
regrets at being unable to attend the 
meeting and expressed their fraternal 
regards to the delegates. 

Thomas J. Haggerty of Chicago, 
Ill., treasurer of the Conference, was 
unable to attend due to illness. 

Among the guest speakers were 
John Hartigan, Teamster general au- 


ditor, and Peter Gilsey, investment 
counsellor, both of Washington, D.C. 

Hartigan, formerly head of the 
Eastern Conference of Teamsters 
division, spoke briefly about problems 
in the dairy industry. 

Gilsey discussed investment policy 
alternatives of interest to unions, par- 
ticularly those having large pension 
funds. 

Also participating were: Howard 
Haynes of Louisville, Ky., Conference 
secretary; Al Dietrich, general orga- 
nizer from Pittsburgh, Pa., and his 
son, Bob Dietrich, head of the ECT 
dairy division. 


At the microphone is Gene Hubbard, chairman of the Mid- 
States East Coast Dairy Conference, during the group’s re- 
cent Las Vegas meeting. Center is Howard Haynes, secretary 
of the Conference. Right is John Hartigan, general auditor, 
who was a guest speaker. 


IBT Win Predicted 


National Mediation Service 
To Conduct REA Express Vote 


THE LONG struggle of employees 
of REA Express to cast off their pres- 
ent union affiliation and join the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Teamsters 
will finally be put to an election by the 
National Mediation Board. 

Teamster organizers have been 
working with REA Express employees 
for many months, getting authoriza- 
tion cards signed. A petition for an 
election has been on file with the Na- 
tional Mediation Board for several 
months, and the NMB has advised 
Mediator Della Corte to conduct a 
mail ballot in which employees will 
vote either for the International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters or their incum- 


For Better Health 


bent union, the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Clerks. 

Mediator Corte is now in the process 
of preparing an eligibility list to de- 
termine which employees will be abie 
to vote in the election. An early elec- 
tion is now expected. 

It is presumed that the National 
Mediation Board will include on the 
eligibility list of employees entitled to 
vote in the REA Express election 
essentially those groups and classifica- 
tions of employees who were eligible 
to vote in the 1965 election. If this is 
so, then it is likely that mechanics and 
related employees represented by the 
International Association of Machin- 
ists are not eligible to vote. 


IBT Vice President Robert Holmes is shown presenting a $10,000 check to Dr. 
Donald Dawson, director of the Frank E. Fitzsimmons Experimental Surgical 
Complex at the Michigan state hospital in Pontiac. The donation by the Interna- 
tional Union provides funds for further research into occupational illness asso- 
ciated with Teamster employment. Dr. Dawson has ridden with drivers from 
Detroit to Grand Rapids in both gas and diesel trucks to gain first-hand informa- 
tion about conditions under which drivers work. The experimental surgical complex 


at the Michigan state hospital was founded following a testimonial dinner to 


Fitzsimmons which raised more than $100,000 for initial funding. 


The Brotherhood of Railway Clerks 
has proposed that railroad salaried- 
agents represented by the TC division 
of the BRC be considered eligible to 
vote. These employees were not in- 
cluded among those eligible to vote in 
1965. 


Other eligibility issues are expected 
to be decided shortly, unless the BRC 
pursues its stalling tactics. 


The current dispute between the 
Teamsters and the BRC for the REA 
Express employees is a result of an 
election in 1965 when approximately 
3,200 REA Express truck drivers were 
swallowed up in the BRC in an elec- 
tion in which the entire REA Express 
system voted. During the time alloted 
to the election campaign, Teamsters 
organizers were not able to contact all 
REA Express employees. 


Even in that election, the Teamsters 
polled more than 10,000 votes from 
the small base of strength represented 
by the 3,200 truck drivers. 


Since that election, Teamster local 
unions throughout the country have 
been under constant request from all 
REA Express employees to seek an- 
other election. 


Response to Teamster organizers 
seeking signatures on authorization 
cards calling for another election indi- 
cates that REA Express employees are 
now ready by a wide margin to cast 
off the floundering Brotherhood of 
Railway Clerks and place their union 
future with the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters. 


Stuffed Toy 
Makers Vote 
For Teamsters 


By a 3-to-2 majority, more than 
200 workers employed by The 
Rushton Co., and Pasley Plastic 
Products, Inc., in Atlanta, Ga., 
voted for representation by Team- 
ster Local 528 in a recent National 
Labor Relations Board election. 

Joe A. Vaske, Local 528 secre- 
tary-treasurer, said 237 employees 
were eligible to ballot and better 
than 90 per cent of them voted. 
The tally was 134 for the union 
and 89 against. 

The company’ manufactures 
stuffed toys. The bargaining unit 
is composed of material cutters, 
sewers, packers, shippers and re- 
ceivers. 
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Wreath Firm 
Workers Vote 
For Teamsters 


Employees of the American 


Tree and Wreath Co., of Cox- 
sackie, N. Y., voted for represen- 
tation by Teamster Local 794 of 
Menands, N. Y., in a recent Na- 


tional Labor Relations Board elec- 
tion. 

A unit of the Steelworkers inter- 
vened after Local 794 petitioned 
for an election at the firm which 
manufactures Christmas articles. 

The final vote was 92 for the 
Teamsters, 20 for the Steelwork- 
ers, four “no union” yotes and 
three ballots were challenged. 


@ Warehousemen 


Warehousemen employed by Sun 
West, a mail order house in Los 
Angeles, Calif., recently voted unani- 
mously for representation by Team- 
ster Local 986 in a National Labor 
Relations Board election, according to 
William Fontaine, Western Confer- 
ence of Teamsters organizer. 


@ Two Wins 


Teamster Local 340 of Portland, 
Me., recently won representation elec- 
tions conducted by the National La- 
bor Relations Board for 77 employees 
at Camden Tanning Co., and 8 em- 
ployees at York Biscuit Co., according 
to Albert Page, secretary-treasurer of 
the local union. 


P.R. Local 
Gains 130 
At Warehouse 


Employees at the Sucrs. De A. 
Mayol & Co., Inc., in Santurce, P.R., 
are now members of Teamster Local 
901 as a result of a National Labor 
Relations Board election and com- 
pany recognition. 

Luis E. Pagan, Local 901 secretary- 
treasurer, said the ballot among 56 
counter clerks, salesmen, cashiers and 
other clerical workers resulted in a 
vote of 43 for the union and only 
four against. Five ballots were chal- 
lenged. 

The company recognized the union 
as bargaining representative for 76 
drivers and helpers and warehouse- 
men. 
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800 Workers 


HELP! Wins Ballot 
At Chicago Hospital 


Employees at Wesley Memorial 
Hospital in Chicago, Ill., voted by a 
4-to-1 majority for representation by 
HELP!—the Hospital Employees La- 
bor Program of Metropolitan Chicago 
—in an election conducted recently by 
the Illinois Department of Labor. 

Agreement to the election was 
reached after the hospital’s 800 non- 
professional workers went on strike 
for five days. The ballot count was 
472 for the union and 110 against. 

HELP! is a joint effort of Team- 
ster Local 743 and Local 73 of the 
Service Employees International 
Union. 

Don Peters, president of Local 743, 
is president of HELP! while John A. 
Coleman, head of the SEIU local 
union, is secretary-treasurer. 

HELP! now represents nearly 5,000 
workers in 13 Chicago area hospitals, 
including: Mercy Hospital, Drexel 
Home for the Aged, Park View Home, 
Jackson Park Hospital, Roosevelt Me- 
morial Hospital, Walther Memorial 
Hospital, King Center, Louise Burg 
Hospital, Michael Reese Hospital, Mt. 


Sinai Hospital, Presbyterian-St. Luke 
Hospital and the Schwab Rehabilita- 
tion Center. 

The win at Wesley Memorial was 
achieved despite the hospital admin- 
istration’s attacks upon the union lead- 
ership and efforts to mislead the non- 
professional workers concerning terms 
and benefits of union membership and 
contracts. 


e® Texas Win 


Employees of Wilson Warehouse 
Co., of Texas, Inc., of Orange, Tex., 
voted unanimously for representation 
by Teamster Local 920 of Beaumont, 
Tex., in a recent National Labor Re- 
lations Board election. 

J. O. Peveto, Local 920 secretary- 
treasurer, said 16 employees were 
eligible to ballot. The tally was 15 to 0 
in favor of the union. 

The company warehouses chemical 
products and rubber. The new bar- 
gaining unit is composed of ware- 
housemen, laborers, forklift operators, 
material receivers and shipping clerks. 


Teamster HQ 


This newly-constructed 5-story building in Minneapolis, Minn., now serves as the 


headquarters for eight Teamster local unions. Two floors are for parking and 
two of the remaining three floors are occupied by Teamster offices. The fifth 
floor has been made available for other unions also. 
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Safe Driver 


Rollins-Purie Inc. 


National Pact Negotiated 
With Firm Utilizing Sludge 


Teamster negotiators have  suc- 
ceeded in signing a national contract 
with Rollins-Purle, Inc., one of the 
first companies to move into what 
promises to be an unlimited business 
directed at neutralizing pollution in 
the United States. 

Rollins-Purle plans to open up 100 
stations across the country with crews 
working to pick up sludge from oil 
refineries and hauling it to a plant 
where it will be distilled and burned 
or used for fill. 

Sludge in the past has generally 
been dumped into rivers where it 
quickly contaminated the water and 
killed fish. 

Negotiating the agreement were 
Walter Shea, administrative assistant 
to General Vice President Frank E. 
Fitzsimmons; Charles D. Winters, 
president of Teamsters Local 270 in 
New Orleans, representing the South- 
ern Conference of Teamsters, and Jo- 
seph Cotter, Eastern Conference of 
Teamsters representative. 


The standard Rollins-Purle plant 
will have about 30 employees of whom 
17 will be hourly workers and the 
remainder split between supervisors, 
and clerical and technical personnel. 
The membership potential is in ex- 
cess of 1,500 workers when the pro- 
gram is fully underway, 


Special Rigs 

Rollins-Purle is a subsidiary of Rol- 
lins International, Inc., which also has 
Matlack, Inc. If near a Matlack termi- 
nal, the sludge-converting plants will 
use between 10 and 15 drivers to han- 
dle specialized tank vehicles. 

Where there is no Matlack terminal 
nearby, as many as 50 to 60 drivers 
might be required for the operation. 

Construction on plants already is 
underway at Baton Rouge, La., and 
Wilmington, Del. 

The company has affiliates that long 
have operated in the field of contain- 
erized waste disposal service, espe- 


Giant Dumper 


Teamsters Union members soon will be driving this giant 200-ton dump truck— 
the world’s largest—at the Eagle Mountain open pit iron ore mine. Getting 
ready for a test run are Al Wing, secretary-treasurer of Teamster Local 467 


in San Bernardino, Calif., and Bill Mann and Ed Hodel, Local 467 business 
representatives, as Don Haclerode, an engineer, gets ready to enter the cab 
and fire up the unit. The vehicle can carry 110 yards of earth. 
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Robert Planer (right), a member of local 
142 in Gary, Ind., is shown receiving a 
22-year safe driving pin from his em- 
ployer, Ralph Artim, president of Artim 
Transportation System, Inc., of Ham- 
mond, Ind. Altogether, 147 Teamsters 
with a combined 606 years of safe 
driving were honored at a company- 
sponsored banquet. 


cially for commercial and industrial 
plants. 


@ Fluid Milk 


Home and retail delivery men and 
dockmen employed by Home Dairies 
of Oregon, Inc., in Ontario, Ore., 
voted for representation by Teamster 
Local 670 of Salem, Ore., in a recent 
National Labor Relations Board elec- 
tion. 

R. L. Rolow, Local 670 secretary- 
treasurer, said 13 employees were eli- 
gible to vote. The ballot score was 
nine for the union and four against. 


RR Patrol 
Dumps BRC 
For Teamsters 


Ted Nalikowski, secretary-treasurer 
of Local 84, Union City, New Jersey, 
reports a victory in an election for 
734 patrolmen on the merged Penn- 
Central-New Haven Railroads. 

The victory came in an election in 
which the Teamster unit on Penn- 
Central was contested by the Brother- 
hood of Railway Clerks who repre- 
sented a similar unit on the New 
Haven. 

In the runoff election, the railroad 
patrolmen followed the trend of large 
airline units. recently in dumping the 
BRC and casting their union future 
with the Teamsters. 
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New England 
Police 
Go Teamster 


Police officers in Saugus, Mass., 
and New Milford, Conn., have gone 
on record in favor of affiliation with 
Teamster local unions in their area 
as a trend appeared to be developing 
in this organizational activity. 


Saugus officers voted 26 to 6 for 
Teamster Local 841 of Boston, Mass., 
in an election conducted by the Mas- 
sachusetts Labor Relations Board. 


Thirteen of the 16 policemen em- 
ployed by the City of New Milford 
indicated they wanted affiliation with 
Teamster Local 677 of Waterbury, 
Conn., and the city fathers granted 
recognition. 


Negotiations on contracts are un- 
derway in both communities. 


Earlier this year, Teamster Local 
49 of Lowell, Mass., negotiated a 2- 
year agreement for two dozen police- 
men employed by the city of Dracut, 
Mass. 

The Dracut contract was the first 
such agreement to be signed with any 
Massachusetts municipality. 


Others, Too 

There are several other law en- 
forcement groups working as mem- 
bers of Teamster local unions. Police- 
men in Escanaba, Mich., and Ed- 
monds, Wash., are represented respec- 
tively by Teamster Locals 328 and 
763. 

More than 100 deputy sheriffs in 
San Francisco, Calif., are represented 
by Teamster Local 860, and some 70 
deputies of Washtenaw county in Ann 
Arbor, Mich., are represented by 
Teamster Local 247 of Detroit. 

Municipal police officers across the 
nation have become increasingly dis- 
satisfied with their lot in recent months 
and have either joined existing unions 
or have begun to form their own 
police associations to bargain collec- 
tively. 

Teamster local unions have held 
out the welcome sign for law en- 
forcers, but the AFL-CIO has declined 
to conduct any kind of organizing 
campaign among police because of 
what it terms “lack of interest.” 
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LOCAL 325 


Teamster Local 325 of Rockford, Ill., is justly proud of its newly-constructed union 
headquarters building. It contains eight offices, a meeting hall, conference rooms 
and lounge facilities to better serve the 2,100 members. 


In No. Carolina 


Schlitz Brewery Workers 
Get $60,000 Retroactivity 


Some 220 members of Teamster 
Local 391 employed by Joseph Schlitz 
Brewery in Winston-Salem, N.C., re- 
cently received a total of $60,000 in 
retroactive pay due them for work 
between last September 29th and 


December 19th. 

The retroactivity was gained in a 
contract negotiated without the loss 
of a day’s work after the Schlitz 
workers voted nearly 2-to-1 for repre- 
sentation by the Teamsters rather than 
the AFL-CIO Brewery Workers. 


The new brewery at Winston-Salem 
is highly automated and when con- 
struction is completed and production 
is in full swing, it will employ be- 
tween 500 and 600 workers to pro- 
duce 4.4 million barrels of beer a 
year. The plant, with all operations 
under one roof, will be the largest 
single brewery in the nation. Besides 
substantial pay provisions, the con- 
tract also provided for the best lan- 
guage in terms of vacations, holidays, 
pension, health and welfare, and jury 


duty pay. 


Admiring retroactivity paychecks were these members of Teamster Local 391 
(left to right): Darrell Simpson, Jerry Robertson, Bill Smith, R. Haney, Tom 
Pergision, D. H. Sherrill, recording secretary and business agent of the Greens- 
boro, N.C.-based local union, and Harold Conrad. 
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ALA Organizing Drive 
Batting 1.000 in South 


The Alliance for Labor Action or- 
ganizing campaign—with 11 wins in 
11 tries—is batting 1.000 in the South 
as workers go to National Labor Rela- 
tions Board election boxes and cast 
ballots favoring unionism. 

Teamster General Vice President 
Frank E. Fitzsimmons, chairman of 
the ALA organizing committee, said 
the Alliance produced solid evidence 
at a recent Board hearing in Savannah, 
Ga., on charges that Great Dane Trail- 
ers, Inc., fired five workers for union 
activity in the campaign preceding an 
election that ended in 346-346 tie. 

Fitzsimmons expressed confidence 
that the unfair labor practice charge 
would be upheld with the result that 
the challenged ballots of the five em- 
ployees would be validated in favor of 
the union. 

Great Dane is the property of the 
United States Freight Co., which has 
more than SO subsidiaries and _ affil- 
iates. 

Late April election victories were 
scored by ALA at Grinnell Co., in 
Atlanta, Ga., and Uniform Rental 
Services, Inc., of Atlanta and Colum- 
bus, Ga. Nine other wins were scored 
in previous ballots. 


Fitzsimmons said the organizing 


staff at ALA headquarters in Atlanta 
has been expanded so as to make it 
possible to respond to increased num- 
bers of inquiries from Georgia work- 
ers. Representatives from the Team- 
sters, United Auto Workers and 
International Chemical Workers are 
on the scene. 

A fourth union has just joined ALA 
—the 50,000-member National Coun- 
cil of Distributive Workers of Amer- 
ica, a breakaway from the AFL-CIO. 
This force pushes ALA’s total mem- 
bership past the 4,000,000 mark. 


@ in Delaware 


Teamster Local 10 of New York 
City has been certified by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board as rep- 
resentative for all production and 
maintenance employees—including all 
dry cleaning and laundry workers and 
retail clerks—of Sayer Bros, Co., in 
Wilmington, Del. 


@® Dairy Pact 


A three-year agreement has been 
negotiated and ratified for about 
10,000 Teamster dairy workers 
throughout Southern California, giving 


ALA’s “‘message to millions’ takes many forms in Atlanta, Ga., heart of the 
organizing campaign. Here is one of the signs posted on 60 city buses. All 412 


fF 


Si i hm a ke Ca Oe 


Pe ge ae ae 


JOIN AUNION 
tor MORE ! 
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of the transit buses provide ALA free-mailer take-home cards for passengers. 


AUTO WORKERS 
CHEMICAL WORKERS 
TEAMSTERS 


Accident-Free 


—— 


Roger Weinbrecht (left), a member of 


Teamster Local 135 in Indianapolis, 
Ind., is shown receiving a “perfect 
million mile’ plaque as a driver for 
Spector Freight Systems, Inc. Wein- 
brecht and 44 other Local 135 mem- 
bers were honored by the company re- 
cently for their safe-driving records. 
Making the presentation is Joseph Hag- 
gerty, Spector safety manager. 


them substantial wage increases and 
improved fringe benefits. 

The agreement was negotiated by a 
committee headed by Earl Houston of 
Local 306, 


Silver Beaver 


Roger Lippincott, a member of Team- 
ster Local 35, Trenton, New Jersey, 
and his wife smile proudly. Roger was 
one of four recently awarded the ‘“‘Silver 
Star,” the highest honor a local scout 
council can bestow. He has been with 
the Teamsters for a year and served as 
a scoutmaster for 11 years and is the 
current leadership training chairman in 
his district. 


The International Teamster 


In Six Months 


[BT School Sets Record 
In Labor Education Field 


True to Teamsters Union tradition, 
the IBT Labor Institute in Miami, 
Fla., has set a new record in labor 
education with the completion of its 
first six months of operation. 

Since October, when the initial class 
gathered together, the Institute has 
graduated more than 650 Teamster 
officers and business representatives. 

This is more than twice as many 
students as have completed courses of 
study at any other full-time staff train- 
ing program of any International 
Union. The total is more than the 
number of students completing all 
other full-time, 2-week staff programs 
conducted by all other international 
unions combined. 

Students have come to the Institute 
from nearly 300 Teamster local unions 
and from as far as Alaska, Canada 
and California. One student, Dudley 
Williams, president of the Bahamas 
Engineering, Fuel, Service and Allied 
Union in Nassau, attended the Insti- 
tute under the sponsorship of the U.S. 
Department of State. 

Student response to the Institute 
courses have been overwhelmingly ap- 
proving. All classes have been rated 
very good and excellent on evaluation 
forms filled out by the Teamster offi- 
cers and B.A.s at the completion of 


their two weeks attendance at the 
institute. 

Student evaluations of the classes 
and instructors are the only evalua- 
tions in connection with the institute 
courses. There are no evaluations of 
students or any examinations or tests 
by students themselves. 

Comments of students on _ the 
courses range from “this should have 
been started 10 years earlier” to “it’s 
beautiful.” 

A frequent observation is that one 
of the greatest values provided by at- 
tendance at the Institute is the oppor- 
tunity to compare union problems and 
experiences with business agents, or- 
ganizers and officers from different 
sections of the country. 

“I wouldn’t ever have had the 
chance to sit down with a guy from 
Alabama and kick around ideas for 
doing my job if I hadn’t come here,” 
said one California B.A. 

A union officer from New York 
City shook his head in wonder and 
admiration after talking to a B.A. 
from Orlando, Fla. “I thought we had 
a tough job in New York and knew 
some of the answers,” he said. “But 
I didn’t have any idea what the men in 
the right-to-work states are up 
against—they’re really in there slug- 


There are no dropouts at the Teamster Labor Institute, and attention to the sub- 
jects taught is most remarkable as demonstrated in this photo recently taken at 
the Institute. An experienced staff of instructors receives high plaudits from each 
graduating class. 
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Jack Anderson, a member of Teamster 
Local 317 in Syracuse, N.Y., recently 
was honored by the New York State 
Motor Truck Association as the driver- 
of-the-year. Anderson drives for Syra- 
cuse Tank & Manufacturing Co., Inc., 
and has a 15-year-record of nearly 1.3 
million accident-free miles. 


ging,” he added. 

Another by-product of attendance 
frequently noted is the opportunity 
for comparative newcomers to Team- 
ster business agent ranks to pick up 
how-to-do-it tips from old Teamster 
hands who have gained expertise from 
their many years of experience. 

One newcomer B.A. explained his 
reluctance to join in class discussions 
and coffee break conversations as a 
result of his being “too busy listening.” 

“T want to get all I can out of this,” 
he said. ‘‘Not just from the instructors, 
but from the guys with the experience. 
This is really being a big help to me.” 

Old hands and new, however, say 
attendance at the Institute is a “must.” 

“You’re never too old to learn,” a 
business agent with over 20 years 
union experience, he said emphatically. 
“If you think you can’t learn anything 
more then you'd better get out of this 
business.” 


@ In Pennsylvania 


Truck drivers and warehousemen 
employed by Jedco Corp., Inc., of 
York, Pa., recently voted for repre- 
sentation by Teamster Local 430 in 
a National Labor Relations Board 
election, according to Jay W. Zeigler, 
secretary-treasurer of the local union. 
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Convention Speaker 


Teamster General Vice President Frank 
E. Fitzsimmons was a featured speaker 
at the 22nd Constitutional Convention 
of the United Auto Workers held last 
month in Atlantic City, N.J. 
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At UAW's 22nd 


Fitzsimmons Praises ALA’s 
Organizing, Social Programs 


Teamster General Vice President 
Frank E. Fitzsimmons, a_ featured 
speaker at the 22nd Constitutional 
Convention of the United Auto Work- 
ers held recently in Atlantic City, 
N.J., was enthusiastically applauded 
when he told delegates: 

“I believe that the contract is the 
property of the rank-and-file, and as 
long as I am running the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, the rank- 
and-file will put it’s stamp of approval 
on every contract we negotiate.” 

(More than 450,000 Teamsters 
across the country are now voting in 
a mail referendum on terms of settle- 
ment for the National Master Freight 
Contract. ) 

The Teamster General Vice Presi- 
dent credited the United Auto Work- 
ers with being the “voice of conscience 
in the area of social concern and ne- 
glect” down through the years. Fitz- 
simmons said that the UAW is char- 
acterized by speaking out not only 
for those who work on the assembly 
line, but also for Americans left be- 
hind in the country’s rush for afflu- 
ence. 


Praises ALA 

Fitzsimmons was high in his praise 
for the Alliance for Labor Action, and 
declared that it has made progress 
since its founding in both organizing 
the unorganized and in helping com- 
munity unions seeking social justice 
for minority groups. 

He reminded the delegates that the 
“voice of the crusader has a way of 
picking up support,” and he cited that 
since the founding of the ALA, both 
the International Union of Chemical 
Workers and the National Council, 
Distributive Workers of America have 
became members of the Alliance. 

Although taxpayers did not get all 
they had hoped for in tax reform, 
Fitzsimmons declared that the ALA 
Conference on Tax Justice 
moving force in obtaining “the little 
relief for low and middle income tax 
payers passed by the last session of 
the Congress: 


Was a 


“Certainly the ALA Conference on 


Tax Justice cried out for more than 
the Congress was willing to give,” 
Fitzsimmons said. “But, just that one 
step forward proved that if labor 
speaks out with courage and with 
force, just causes are given a hearing, 
and more steps toward social justice 
can and will be taken in the future.” 

Speaking of Teamster negotiations 
with the nation’s trucking industry, 
Fitzsimmons declared: 

“Our negotiations have been con- 
ducted at a time when workers across 
the nation—in every industry—are 
beset with personal budgets which fail 
family needs. 


Runaway Inflation 

“Our negotiations have taken place 
in the period of wildest run-away 
inflation in the history of our country. 
They have taken place when the Con- 
gress and the Nixon administration 
have imposed contract settlements by 
legislation on workers who have re- 
jected the same terms of settlement.” 

At a press conference following his 
address to the UAW convention, Fitz- 
simmons pointed out to newsmen that 
the contract submitted to 450,000 
over-the-road drivers and local cartage 
employees is the best national agree- 
ment ever negotiated by the Team- 
sters. 


More Than $5,000 

Fitzsimmons said that for the hourly 
rated employee on a straight-time, 40 
hour week, with no consideration for 
overtime, the contract will mean an 
increase of $5,070. With cost-of-living 
increases, Fitzsimmons said, the mini- 
mum hourly rate in the National 
Master Freight Agreement can go to 
$5.20 per hour. 

Additionally, he said that for the 
over-the-road driver averaging 2,200 
miles per week, the agreement will 
provide an increase of $5,720. Again, 
this figure makes no consideration of 
cost-of-living increases. i 

The package, is considerably higher 
than even those figures, Fitzsimmons 
said, when fringe benefits are added in. 
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Accident-Free 


ee 


George Farmer, a dairy driver for Team- 
ster Local 771, Lancaster, Pa., is pre- 
sented a diamond pin for 25 years of 
accident free driving covering 1,290,000 
miles. Not present, but also receiving 
a diamond pin was Joseph Barretta 
who is a retired member of Teamster 
Local 463, Philadelphia, Pa. Both men 
are employees of Penn Dairies, Inc. 
Making the presentation is John Gar- 
ber, president of the Penn Dairies, Inc. 


High Court 


To Consider 
Strike Oath 


The Supreme Court has agreed to 
consider the constitutionality of a law 
under which federal employees are re- 
quired to take an oath that they will 
not “assert” the right to strike against 
the government. 

The case was filed long before the 
recent walkouts of postal employees. 

Challenging the constitutionality of 
the law is the National Association of 
Letter Carriers. 


Job Bar 


Specifically, the law bars from fed- 
eral employment any person who as- 
serts the right to strike, who belongs 
to a union that asserts the right to 
strike, or who participates in a strike 
against the government. 

The suit claims that the law vio- 
lates First Amendment rights of free 
speech and association. A federal dis- 
trict court decision agreed with most 
of the union’s position, but the gov- 
ernment appealed to the higher court. 

In defense, the government says the 
law was not intended to bar mere 
advocacy of the right to strike, but 
was aimed at overt action. 

The Supreme Court’s decision prob- 
ably will not be handed down until 
early 1971. 
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in Bargaining 


Dallas Local Wins Case 
Over ‘Bad Faith’ Firm 


By refusing to bargain in good 
faith with Teamster Local 745 of 
Dallas, Tex., and by granting wage in- 
creases to a number of employees in 
the bargaining unit without giving the 
union an opportunity to bargain on 
the increases, A. W. Cullum & Co., 
Inc., of Dallas, violated the law—said 
the National Labor Relations Board 
in a recent decision. 


Adopting the trial examiner’s deci- 
sion, the Board agreed that the com- 
pany had unduly delayed negotiations. 
Also, the employer’s attitude toward 
seniority, one of the major issues 
separating the parties, was uncompro- 
mising and evidence of lack of good 
faith in negotiations with the union. 


It was further found that the com- 
pany’s attitude concerning union dues 
checkoff evidenced a desire to avoid 
reaching agreement. Also, the firm re- 
jected the union’s alternative and re- 
duced demands without making any 
counter proposals, clearly refusing to 
bargain on the issue. 

More evidence of bad-faith bargain- 
ing was the employer’s stance toward 
the union’s picket line, shrinkage and 
productivity proposals. The examiner 


concluded that Cullum & Co.’s pro- 
posed “protection of rights,” “ware- 
house security,” and “productivity” 
clauses were all mandatory subjects of 
collective bargaining. 

The grant of merit wage increases 
to a substantial number of unit em- 
ployees without affording Local 745 
an opportunity to bargain about them 
constituted a refusal to bargain in vio- 
lation of the law, according to the 
examiner who noted that the increases 
were “intentionally timed” to under- 
mine the union and influence the 
course of contract negotiations then 
getting underway. 

Cullum & Co., was ordered by the 
Board to cease the unlawful conduct 
and bargain in good faith with the 
union. 


@ Prediction 


Theodore Kheel, noted labor medi- 
ator, predicted in New York City re- 
cently that there would be a continued 
rise in unionization through the 1970’s. 
For New York City itself, he forecast 
an increasing number of strikes as the 
economy turns down while the cost of 
living goes up. 


Honored 


Beatrice Pinto receives a watch from Charles Halpin, secretary-treasurer of Team- 
ster Local 660, Jersey City, N.J., at a dinner for 22 retiring employees of First 
National Stores, Inc. Pictured from left to right are: William Mahoney, company 


superintendent; Halpin; Beatrice Pinto; 


Richard Tenney, warehouse operations 


manager; and Jerry Hogan, Local 660 president. 
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Gov't Report Shows 


Teamster Union Membership Headed 


For 2'2 Million By Year 1980 


TEAMSTERS UNION total member- 
ship could near the two-and-one-half 
million mark in 1980 if: 

—Labor force projections, as made 
by the Department of Labor, hold up 
in the next decade; 

—Teamster organizing activity, 
marked by consistent success, con- 
tinues its advance of the past 10 years. 

There is every reason to believe that 
both “if’s” will come true. 

Hardly any statistician worth his 
salt doubts government predictions 
that the United States population, now 
over 200 million, will increase to 243 
million by 1980. Inevitably, the labor 
force must also increase. 


The President’s “Manpower Re- 
port” on manpower requirements, re- 
sources, utilization and training—pre- 
pared by Secretary of Labor George 
Shultz and just sent to Congress—pre- 
dicts a total U.S. work force of slightly 
less than 100 million by 1980, a con- 
siderable gain over this year’s total of 
nearly 85 million. 

Teamster organizing prowess, by 
the yardstick of regular National La- 
bor Relations Board reports, has far 
outstripped the remainder of the trade 
union movement. One of every 10 
union members in the United States 
has been a Teamster in recent years. 


By the most conservative estimates 


Local 963 Honors Retirees 


Local 963 in Bradford, Pa., honored three retiring members at its regular member- 
ship meeting in April. Presented with monogramed wallets and honorary with- 
drawal cards were Forrest Arnold, Levi Carlson, and Kenneth McGarry. Feature 
speaker at the meeting was Thomas Owens, vice president of the local union who 
is also a general organizer for the International Union and director of the national 
construction division. Left to right in presentation photo are Donald C. Willis, 
trustee; Charles J. Zenner, recording secretary; Norris Knight, president; Arnold; 
Carlson; McGarry; Owens; Ervin Peterson, Trustee; and James F, Moffatt, secretary- 


treasurer and business agent. 
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SPECIAL REPORT 


of trade union growth and Teamster 
growth—in relation to population and 
work force growth—the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters should be 
approaching the 2.5 million mark ten 
years from now. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics, in 
crystal-balling the outlook for the U.S. 
economy in 1980, noted recently that 
“the working age population can be 
projected with more confidence than 
some of the other variables in eco- 
nomic projections. . .” 

Everyone who will be old enough 
to work during the 1970’s has been 
born already. Death rates and net im- 
migration figures will remain fairly 
steady. 

The Census Bureau anticipates 
about 167 million people of working 
age—16 and over—by 1980. Thus, 
the decade of the 1970's will see in- 
creases in both population and the 
proportion of work-age people seeking 
jobs. By far, the largest contributor to 
labor force growth will be population 
expansion itself. 

Some 94 per cent of the growth in 
the labor force, according to govern- 
ment predictions, will be attributable 
to a bigger population. The remaining 
six per cent increase will be the result 
of gains in the work participation rate. 

The manpower report indicated 
there would be little change in the 
makeup of the 1980 work force. 
Whereas nearly 55 million men and 
almost 30 million women now work, 
ten years from now the figures are ex- 
pected to be 64 million men and 
nearly 36 million women. The 65-35 
percentage ratio will stay constant. 

There are certain signposts pointing 
to the future that union organizers 
must take into consideration if they 
hope to continue past successes. 


The International Teamster 


SPECIAL REPORT 


@ When the labor force hits the 
100-million mark, it will include 26 
million young workers between the 
ages of 25 and 34. 

e The educational level of the la- 
bor force by 1980 will have risen sub- 
stantially, continuing a trend of recent 
years. 

e Industry employment will have 
continued to shift toward the service 
industries, including trade and govern- 
ment. 

© Occupational employment will 
continue a long-term shift toward the 
white collar occupations. 

e The work week will have de- 
clined to 38 hours a week at the very 
slow declining pace of one-tenth of 
one per cent a year through the 
1970’s. 

At the same time, the labor force 
will be undergoing certain basic 
changes as 41 million new workers 
enter it and only 26 million leave it. 

Most of the new workers, of course, 
will be young people looking for their 
first jobs. Six million women, who 
either delayed their entry into the 
labor force or resumed working after 
an absence must be counted in the 
total. More than one million immi- 
grants will become part of the work 
force. 

The huge increase of teenagers in 
the 1960’s will taper off, as will the 
rate of increase of 20 to 24-year-olds. 
But the number of early career work- 
ers in the 25-to-34 bracket will gain 
greatly. 

Workers aged 35-to-44 are ex- 
pected to show a small increase and 
there will be a sharp slowdown in the 
labor force growth rate among work- 
ers aged 45-to-64. There will be no 
significant change in the number of 
workers beyond the usual retirement 
age of 65. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics fore- 
cast that unions, “their membership 
swelled by youthful members, may 
lean more toward emphasizing take- 
home pay rather than job security, 
seniority, pensions, and other fringe 
benefits that are usually of greater in- 
terest to older workers.” BLS added: 
“Divergent bargaining objectives be- 
tween young and older workers may 
lead to intraunion problems.” 

Projected employment by industry 
and occupation by 1980 contains some 
expectable conclusions. 

The most dramatic change in indus- 
try employment in recent years has 
been the shift toward service-produc- 
ing industries. 
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“Shortly after the turn of the cen- 
tury,” noted BLS, “only 3 in every 10 
workers were in service industries. By 
1950, the weight had shifted to just 
over 5 in every 10 in service industry; 
by 1968 the proportion had inched to 
6 in every 10. In 1980, close to 7 in 
every 10 workers—or 68 million—are 
projected to be in service industries.” 

Employment in transportation, com- 
munications and public utilities is ex- 
pected to increase to 5 million in 
1980, up from 4.5 million in 1968. 

BLS commented: “Even though 
employment in trucking and air trans- 
portation has expanded, the decline in 
railroad employment has been severe 
enough to cause an overall decline in 
the average for all transportation in- 
dustries. But, a turnaround is expected; 
trucking and air transportation will 
increase fast enough to offset what- 
ever further small railroad declines 
OCCUL:, 7 

Government employment is ex- 
pected to total 16.8 million by 1980; 


Growing Ranks 


agriculture will continue to drop as 
will mining; construction work will 
gain to nearly 5.5 million. Manufac- 
turing, now accounting for 20 million 
jobs, will increase to about 22.4 mil- 
lion at the end of this decade. 

In terms of occupational groups: 

e Professional, technical and kin- 
dred will increase to 15.5 million. 

e Managers, officials and _propri- 
etors will increase to 9.5 million. 

@ Clerical will increase to 17.3 mil- 
lion. 

e Sales will increase to 6 million. 

e Craftsmen, foremen and kindred 
will rise to 12.2 million. 

e Semiskilled workers will increase 
to 15.4 million. 

e Non-farm laborers will drop to 
about 3.7 million. 

e Farm workers will continue their 
decline to 2.6 million. 

e Service workers will jump to 
13.1 million at a rate of increase more 
than half again as fast as the rate pro- 
jected for total employment. 


50,000-Member Distributive Workers 
Admitted into Alliance Membership 


The National Council, Distributive 
Workers of America (NCDWA), with 
a membership of 50,000 workers, has 
joined the Alliance for Labor Action. 

Announcement of the NCDWA 
membership in ALA was made by 
ALA Co-Chairmen, Teamster General 
Vice President Frank E. Fitzsimmons 
and UAW President Walter P. 
Reuther. 

“NCDWA is a union which ex- 
presses perfectly the youthful spirit of 
the Alliance for Labor Action,” de- 
clared the ALA co-leaders. “We are 
delighted to welcome them to the Alli- 
ance and pledge our full moral and 
financial support to help continue the 
impressive start they have made 
toward bringing the essential benefits 
of trade unionism to millions of dis- 
advantaged workers in America.” 

NCDWA leaders Cleveland Robin- 
son, President, David Livingston, Ex- 
ecutive Vice President, and Frank 
Brown, Organizing Director, said they 
regard “our union’s affiliation with 
the ALA a major step forward in 
our continuing search to upgrade 
NCDWA’s basic ability to help the 
nation’s most needy workers to a bet- 
ter, more secure and dignified life. 


“We are fully in accord with ALA’s 
advanced approach to meeting the 
most serious problems facing America 
and its workers,” they said, “and we 
believe NCDWA can make a modest 
but significant contribution in helping 
the working poor organize them- 
selves.” 

Currently represented in 14 states, 
NCDWA is in the midst of a massive 
organizing drive among the nation’s 
working poor. In the past ten months, 
10,000 workers have joined the locals 
which comprise NCDWA. 

Robinson is also secretary-treasurer 
of District 65 which represents about 
30,000 workers in the Metropolitan 
New York area. Mr. Livingston is 
President of District 65, and Brown 
directs “65’s” organizational activities. 

NCDWA currently represents work- 
ers in New York, New Jersey, Con- 
necticut, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Virginia, Michigan, 
Pennsylvania, Arizona, California, Illi- 
nois, and Kansas. 

The union’s racial mix at the lead- 
ership level is well balanced and fairly 
reflects a membership that is estimated 
to include about 40 percent black and 
Puerto Rican workers. 
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14 Honored 


Local 249’s Charter Members 
Honored for Loyal Service 


Certificates of appreciation were recently presented to charter members of Team- 
ster Local 249, Pittsburgh, Pa. The presentations were made at ceremonies mark- 
ing dedication of a plaque honoring the local union’s charter members. Standing, 
left to right in photo, are Howard Downing, Charles Fender, Anthony DeMonica, 
and James Vantassel. Seated, left to right, Walter Arensberg and William Dober. 


More than 1,000 members gathered 
to witness ceremonies marking the 
dedication of a plaque honoring the 


Hospital Moved 
By Teamster 
Volunteers 


Moving a hospital is no easy chore, 
but members of Teamster Local 776, 
Harrisburg, Pa. volunteered to help 
Community General Osteopathic Hos- 
pital change locations. 

Nearly 60 men put in over eight 
hours on March 14 and three more 
on March 15 to get the job done. A 
cavalcade of seven trucks donated by 
nine moving and motor freight com- 
panies helped make it a fast and effi- 
cient venture. 

According to Dr. David Bronstein, 
president of the medical staff, the 
move was described as “orderly and 
well organized.” He added, “We are 
indebted to the Teamsters who volun- 
teered their services.” 
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charter members of Teamster Local 
249, Pittsburgh, Pa. Ten of the orig- 
inal 14 charter members were pres- 
ent for the ceremonies and each 
received a framed certificate of 
appreciation as a memento of the oc- 
casion. 

Receiving certificates and other 
awards were Charles H. Arensberg, 
Walter H. Arensberg, William A. 
Arensberg, Anthony R. DeMonica, 
William Dober, Howard Albert Down- 
ing, Charles W. Fender, Philip Gotti, 
Thomas A. Murphy, and James Van- 
tassel. 

A moment of silent tribute was 
observed for the following deceased 
charter members: John Clark, Martin 
Inger, Alexander Roedler and David 
Thornton. 

Making the presentations to the 
charter members were Scott Marshall, 
retired secretary-treasurer; Albert Mc- 
Guire, business agent; and Albert Gar- 
fold, present secretary-treasurer of the 
local. 

“The early planning of these charter 
members made it possible for Local 


Union 249 to grow from less than 100 
members at the time we received our 
charter to a membership which today 
exceeds 9,000,” Local 249 President 
Thomas L. Fagan told the assembled 
Teamsters. 


Air Freight 
OK'd for 
Three Majors 


By denying a review of a Civil 
Aeronautics Board decision, the 
Supreme Court has paved the way 
for three of the nation’s largest 
major trucking firms to enter the 
air freight forwarding business. 

Benefitting from the high court’s 
action are Consolidated Freight- 
ways, Inc., Pacific Intermountain 
Express and Navajo Freight Lines, 
Inc. 

Both Consolidated and PIE al- 
ready have air freight terminals 
operating in Los Angeles, San 
Francisco and other points. Navajo, 
however, has not yet revealed its 
air freight program plans. 


Coast Guard 
To Commission 
Teamster Son 


John D. Clark, Jr., a cadet at the 
U.S. Coast Guard Academy, has made 
has father very proud of him. He has 


been on the dean’s list this past year 
and will graduate and be commis- 
sioned by President Nixon this June. 

The cadet is the son of John D. 
Clark, Sr. who has been a member 
of Teamster Local 680, Newark, New 
Jersey, for 24 years and has served 
as shop steward during that time. 


John D. Clark, Jr. 
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Xmas Bonus 
Ruling Won 
In Virginia 


Southern Materials Co., Inc., of 
Norfolk, Va., committed a bargaining 
violation, said the National Labor Re- 
lations Board in a recent decision, by 
discontinuing payment of Christmas 
bonuses to unit employees without 
consulting Teamsters Locals 592 of 
Richmond, Va., and 822 of Norfolk, 
Va. 

The company argued that the union 
waived rights to negotiate on a Christ- 
mas bonus by accepting a waiver 
clause in the collective bargaining 
agreement. But the examiner found 
there was no conscious exploration 
of Christmas bonuses at the nego- 
tiating meetings prior to contract exe- 
cution. Such bonuses were merely 
mentioned as part of the package of 
benefits then existing. 

Advent of the union and negotia- 
tion of a contract, the examiner ob- 
served, did not in itself serve to dis- 
continue all benefits paid prior to the 
agreement. The employer chose to 
discontinue existing benefits and failed 
to notify the union and give it an 
Opportunity to bargain with respect 
to change. This was an unfair labor 
practice. 

Southern Materials was ordered to 
cease the unlawful conduct and pay 
unit employees amounts due them for 
the 1968 Christmas bonuses. 


iBT, ILWU 
Prepare for 
Bargaining 


Preparations for joint bargaining 
in warehousing were made in recent 
meetings of the Northern California 
Warehouse Council composed of the 
International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters and International Longshore- 
men’s and Warehousemen’s Union 
with jurisdiction in that area. 

The council represents some 25,000 
warehouse workers in warehouses 
stretching from Fresno, Calif., to the 
Oregon border. 

Teamster and ILWU locals joined 
together in a bargaining stance in 
1967 to negotiate an agreement that 
was won after a joint strike. 

Opening letters on contract pro- 
posals have been sent to the employer 
associations and individual ware- 
houses covered by the contract. 
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Record-Holder 


Teamster Daughter Groomed 
As Olympic Swim Prospect 


An 11-year-old daughter of a 
Maryland Teamster, already a holder 
of nine national swimming titles for 
her age group, is being groomed as 


Teamster daughter Kim Shettle, a 
bright prospect for the next Olympics, 
comes up out of the water to be 
greeted by her coach, Arthur Hucht. 


a United States entry for the next 
Olympics. 

The youngster is Kim _ Shettle 
whose father, Charles Shettle, is a 
member of Teamster Local 557 in 
Baltimore, Md., and drives for An- 
chor Motor. 

The young lady was recently voted 
the outstanding athlete in swimming 
and received a Sports Illustrated merit 
award for 1969. 

Although swimming competitively 
only three years, young Kim and her 
coach, Arthur Hucht, have hopes for 
the 1972 Olympics. Hucht himself 
was recently honored by the Amateur 
Athletic Association as the coach of 
the year for all Maryland scholastic 
sports. 

Besides her national individual 
records, Kim shares a national relay 
team record and holds more than 
125 state association and pool records 
in her amateur class. Some of the 
records broken by the girl had stood 
for more than six years. 

Kim’s coach describes her as “one 
of the heardest workers” with the nat- 
ural ability to become a real cham- 
pion. Hucht calls her the best swim- 
mer in Maryland. 


Kim practices two hours every day 
in the summer and an hour a day in 
the winter. Swim meets, school work 
and the rest of an 11-year-old’s daily 
routine keeps her mighty busy. 

The Teamster daughter enjoys 
swimming competitively because it 
gives her a chance to travel and meet 
other talented swimmers her own age. 
She has competed in 11 states and 
the District of Columbia. 

The girl has two younger sisters, 
10-year-old Pam and _ six-year-old 
Lisa, who show promise also as 
swimmers. They practice alongside 
their older sister. 


NYC Local 
Wins Case 
At Auto Firm 


Cross Island Oldsmobile, Inc., of 
Queens County in New York City 
violated the law in several ways, ac- 
cording to a recent decision by the 
National Labor Relations Board, in a 
case involving Teamster Local 868. 

Adopting the trial examiner’s find- 
ings, the Board agreed that the auto 
firm reacted impulsively to the union’s 
bargaining demand and activities of 
salesmen seeking union representation. 

[It was found that the company in- 
terrogated employees as to their rea- 
son for desiring representation by the 
Teamster local union and also as- 
serted that the employees would not 
be successful in their goal. The post- 
ing of certain notices by management 
had the effect of coercing the employ- 
ees regarding rights guaranteed them 
under the law. 

The Board ordered the company to 
cease the unlawful conduct. 


@® Warehousemen 


Warehousemen and stockmen em- 
ployed by Sid Harvey Supply, Inc., of 
Garden City, N.Y., voted overwhelm- 
ingly for representation by Teamster 
Local 810 of New York City in a re- 
cent National Labor Relations Board 
election. 
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Anti-Unionism 


National RTW Committee 
Is Shifting Its Stance 


Sore in the bones from one defeat 
after another in recent years, the Na- 
tional Right to Work Committee is 
shifting its stance going into its 15th 
year of continuous attack on organ- 
ized labor. 

The goals of the organization, how- 
ever, remain the same. 


The union shop — which the 
RTW ‘ers call the “root cause of union 
violence and corruption”—is still the 
main target as it has been since the 
committee was orginally set up by a 
coalition of employers having close 
ties to the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce and the National Association of 
Manufacturers. 


Through the years, the committee 
has been in the forefront of regional 
wars as they fought to successfully 
sponsor right-to-work laws in the vari- 
ous states. 


“Right-to-work,” of course, is a 


misnomer and means abolishment of 
the union shop. 


The RTW continuing campaign has 
stalled in recent efforts, largely be- 
cause of solid and concentrated oppo- 
sition by awakened unions, and as a 
result the committee now is shifting 
its approach. 


Hero’s Aw 


1 , | 7 


It is now concentrating on the theme 
that political activity by trade unions 
is an “indefensible” pursuit, and is 
vigorously supporting proposed legis- 
lation that would strip tax exemptions 
from unions. 

To achieve this goal, the RTW 
group has created a supplementary 
organization. Legally a tax-exempt 
foundation, it is called the “National 
Right to Work Legal Defense and 
Education Committee.” 

Structurally patterned after the Na- 
tional Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, the new RTW 
adjunct is devoted to providing legal 
assistance and other aid to individual 
workers or groups fighting what 
RTW’ers called “forced unionism.” 

The foundation has a budget of 
around $1 million a year and is busily 
purchasing mailing lists and canvass- 
ing businesses in a massive solicitation 
campaign seeking “tax-deductible con- 
tributions” for the anti-union fight. 

Leaders of the RTW defense-educa- 
tion committee have succeeded in win- 
ning—without having to do much arm- 
twisting—the help of recognized anti- 
union elements in Congress. 

Sen. Edward J. Gurney (R-Fla.) 
was so enthusiastic about the RTW 


ard 


, 


Thomas Carroll (center) accepts the Greate 
“Good Samaritan” citation for coming to the rescue of a woman attacked by a 
man early in March on a subway concourse. Carroll, a member of Teamster 
Local 107, Phila., receives the award, accompanied by a $100 check from 
Carl E. von Czoerning (left), Vice Chairman of the Chamber’s Safety Council. 
Carroll’s wife, Dorothy, and parents proudly watch the presentation at the 
council’s April meeting. 
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salient that, using his senatorial sta- 
tionery, he has written to employers 
and asked for donations of up to 
$500. 


Other anti-union Senators also are 
active but shy away from publicity 
about their efforts. 


Corporate 
Democracy 
In Action 


“A slate of eight directors, rep- 
resenting known pollution fighters 
and nominated by an antipollution 
group, was easily defeated at the 
Sheil Canada Ltd. annual meeting. 
Management nominees were re- 
elected. The vote was 22,433,850 
shares in favor of management and 
13 votes for the antipollution slate.” 
—The Wall Street Journal, 
May 1, 1970. 


Jobless Rate 
Hits 42 
Year High 


The national unemployment rate 
rose last month from 4.2 to 4.4 per 
cent, a 42-year h’gh, according to 
the Labor Department. 

This was the third straight monthly 
increase in the seasonally adjusted 
rate, which was 3.5 per cent in De- 
cember. The number of unemployed 
persons increased by 987,000 from 
March 1969 to last month. 

Administration officials _ privately 
estimate the rate may rise to 5 per 
cent or slightly higher in one or two 
months this year, but they expect a 
decline before the November elec- 
tions. 

While the number of unemployed 
declined by 61,000 to 3,733,000 from 
February to March, the number of 
persons with jobs rose by 468,000 to 
77,957,000, the department reported. 

The unemployment rate increased 
from February to March despite the 
employment gain because the number 
of persons in the civilian labor force— 
those holding or seeking jobs—in- 
creased by 520,000 seasonally ad- 
justed. 

Paul W. McCracken, chairman of 
the Council of Economic Advisers, 
has predicted the unemployment rate 
will average about 4.3 per cent this 
year, compared with 3.5 per cent in 
1969. 
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Reprisal 
Case Won 
In Arkansas 


The National Labor Relations Board 
affirmed trial examiner’s findings that 
three employees were fired by the 
Atkins Pickle Co., Inc., of Atkins, 
Ark., in reprisal for their activities on 
behalf of Teamster Local 878 of Little 
Rock, Ark. 


The examiner found that the com- 
pany fired two workers because they 
testified unfavorably to the company 
at the early sessions of the hearing 
and thereby violated the law. 


A third employee was discrimina- 
torily discharged because of her union 
activities and then recalled to work 
and given demanding tasks resulting 
in her constructive discharge—an un- 
lawful firing. 


Atkins Pickle was ordered by the 
Board to cease the unlawful conduct, 
offer reinstatement to the dischargees 
and make them whole for any losses 
suffered. 


@ Grape Label 


An increasing number of California 
grape growers are signing collective 
bargaining agreements with the United 
Farm Workers Organizing Committee, 
giving discriminating shoppers the 
chance to buy union-picked grapes. 
Farm Workers leader Cesar Chavez 
says the union label—a black thunder- 
bird symbol within a circle against a 
red flag—will be stamped on all boxes 
of grapes, 


Weinmeister 
Named to 
Hall ‘o’ Fame 


Arnie Weinmeister, president of 
Teamster Joint Council 28 in 
Seattle, Wash., recently was named 
to the Washington State sports hall 
of fame. 


Weinmeister was selected for his 
prowess as a lineman on the New 
York Giants and B.C. Lions pro 
football teams. 


The Washington hall of fame 
was founded 10 years ago by the 
Tacoma Athletic Commission. 

Weinmeister joined a list of 40 
other athletic “greats” from the 
evergreen state. 
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Housing Crisis 


High Interest Rates Plague 
Buyers in Depressed Market 


The grim state of housing in this 
country is reflected in preliminary 
statistics just released by both the 
Department of Commerce and the 
Department of Housing and Urban 
Development. 


They show that during February, 
1970, the number of new one-family 
homes sold in the U.S. was at a 
seasonally adjusted annual rate of 
377,000 units, 16 per cent below 
last month’s rate and 29 per cent 
below the February, 1969 rate. 


The number of new one-family 
homes sold during February was 
estimated at 29,000 units without 
seasonal adjustment, 9 per cent below 
last month and 28 per cent below 
February, 1969. 

The total number of new homes 
available for sale at the end of Feb- 
ruary was 207,000, slightly below 
January, but virtually unchanged from 
the February, 1969 figure. The 
207,000 homes for sale at the end 
of February were the equivalent of 
7.1 months’ sales at the February rate 
of sales; the comparable figure for 
February, 1969 was 5.2 months. 

HUD estimates the monthly pay- 
ments of $226.69 are required on a 
$20,000, 30-year mortgage with a 9 


per cent effective interest rate. The 
components of that total monthly 
payment based on 1968 figures are 
as follows: 


Principal and Interest $153.80 
Mortgage Insurance 8.31 
Taxes 24.77 
Insurance 4.67 
Maintenance 10.17 
Utilities 24.97 


The interest on a $20,000 home 
over a 30-year period comes to 
$25,368. A standard which is used by 
HUD and other persons involved in 
home financing, sets maximum desir- 
able payments for housing at a limit 
of 25 per cent of the family’s net 
income. This means that a net income 
of $10,848 is the minimum desirable 
income for house payments of $226.69 
a month. When Federal and state 
taxes, Social Security and similar de- 
ductions are added, it becomes ap- 
parent that a gross income of at least 
$13,000 is required if a monthly pay- 
ment of $226.69 is not to exceed 25 
per cent of net income. 

The median sales price of all new 
one-family homes sold in February 
was $23,600. The median intended 
sales price of all new one-family 
homes for sale at the end of February 
was $27,200. 


Containership 


The “Hawaiian Enterprise,” largest American containership, is shown pulling into 
Honolulu with more than 1,000 vans aboard. Highly automated, the ship has a 
one-man control room for the 32,000 horsepower engine. 
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NLRB Upheld 


Appeals Court Upholds Ruling 
For Backpay and Reinstatement 


A U.S. Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia has enforced a 
National Labor Relations Board deci- 
sion giving 38 discharged members of 
Teamster Local 992, Hagerstown, 
Md., reinstatement and full backpay. 

The company, the Pennsylvania 
Glass Sand Corporation, was guilty 
of unfair labor practice when it in- 
stituted a unilateral 14-cent wage in- 
crease while the workers were out on 
strike. 

In March 1967, the Glass Bottle 
Blowers Association (GBBA) went on 
strike after rejecting a 14-cent-per- 
hour wage increase. Pickets from the 
Pennsylvania plants appeared at the 
New Jersey and Berkeley Springs 
plants and Teamster members hon- 
ored the GBBA picket lines. The 
company began using threats and in- 
terrogations against the employees. 
Then came the 14-cent wage increase 
which it granted to all production and 
maintenance workers, and to union 
and non-union members alike. About 
April 21, the company began to hire 
replacement employees at the hourly 
rate of $2.135 per hour, a rate which 
included the 14-cent increase. 

On May 11, the GBBA settled with 
the company at the Pennsylvania 


plants and picketing at the Berkeley 
Springs plant ceased. The company 
immediately took back all of the 
GBBA workers but told Teamster em- 
ployees that their jobs had been filled 
by others (except for two, who were 
reinstated). Picketing by the Team- 
sters continued for 11 days after the 
GBBA strike ended. 

Teamster Local 992 immediately 
filed unfair labor practice charges and 
the NLRB concluded that the strike 
had begun as an economic strike, but 
it had been converted to an unfair 
labor practice strike by the company’s 
unilateral 14-cent wage increase. 

It found that the company was 
obligated to reinstate the striking 
workers with back pay from the date 
of their application to return to work. 
Also, it was found that the company 
had engaged in numerous and wide- 
spread unfair labor practices involv- 
ing threats to workers, giving the im- 
pression of surveillance, etc., and 
recommended a cease and desist order 
forbidding such activities. 

The local also succeeded in obtain- 
ing two collective bargaining agree- 
ments providing for substantial im- 
provements in wages, hours and work- 
ing conditions. 


New L.U. Office 


Teamster Local 692 of Long Beach, Calif., is now housed in this new head- 
quarters. Completely air-conditioned, the building has an auditorium seating 
nearly 600 as well as ample parking space, 
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Four-Year 
Fight Won 
By Local 849 


It took four years to get Maywood 
Packing Company to agree to bargain 
on behalf of nearly 100 employees 
with Teamster Local 849, Oroville, 
Calif. and it did so only after the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board affirmed 
a trial examiner’s finding and directed 
it to cease its unfair labor conduct 
and bargain with the union. 

The firm, a processor of olives, 
whose employees were organized by 
Local 849 in 1966, refused to bargain, 
contending that some employees did 
not want to be represented by the 
union. The union had been certified 
as bargaining representative in Feb- 
ruary 1967. 

In light of the NLRB’s ruling, Roy 
Ross, Local 849 secretary-treasurer, 
has submitted proposals on behalf of 
the workers and is hopeful that a sat- 
isfactory contract can be negotiated. 


@® Bailey Retires 


Herbert Bailey, long the chief ad- 
ministrative officer of Teamster Local 
775 in Denver, retired effective May 
lst. For many years Bailey served on 
the Policy Committee of the Western 
Conference of Teamsters. More re- 
cently he was a business representative 
for Teamster Local 961 in Denver. 


Work Stoppages 
Decrease in 
Canada 


The Canadian Department of La- 
bour reports there were 15 fewer in- 
dustrial work stoppages in Canada in 
March than in the same month last 
year. March’s total of 68 was two less 
than February’s total. 

By April 1, there were 42 stop- 
pages in effect involving 8,929 work- 
ers. 

The total time loss from all work 
stoppages during March was 166,060 
man days, equivalent to 12 man-days 
lost for every 10,000 worked. For 
March 1969, the ratio was 13 per 
10,000. 

From January to March 1970, 
there were 122 work stoppages in 
effect, resulting in a loss of 389,890 
man-days. Most stoppages were in 
manufacturing. 
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DOT Study Shows 


Car Owners Get Little 
For $11 Billion Premiums 


The American people are complain- 
ing loudly about what they feel is 
“gouging” and “discrimination” in auto 
insurance. 

They now have a new “horrible ex- 
ample” in a report just issued by the 
Department of Transportation on the 
limited protection automobile owners 
are receiving for the $11 billion they 
pay out each year on auto insurance 
premiums. 

The study shows that auto insur- 
ance repaid only one-fifth of the $5.1 
billion in losses resulting from deaths 
and serious injury in 1967 automobile 
accidents. 

“Auto accidents are killing or seri- 
ously injuring more than a half a 
million people every year,” DOT Sec- 
retary John Volpe said. “The $9.1 bil- 
lion of economic loss suffered by this 
limited class of accident victims in 
1967 brings home again the great 
price society is paying for automobile 
crashes.” 

The report is part of the Depart- 
ment of Transportation’s Auto Insur- 
ance and Compensation Study. It was 
prepared by Westate Research, Inc., 
of Bethesda, Maryland, with assist- 
ance from the Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce, and the 
Department of Transportation. 


One-Half Paid 


Of the $9.1 billion in total losses, 
the study considered only $5.1 billion 
as losses which might probably be 
compensated for. The study did not 
assign a value for the lost earnings of 
fatally injured victims who did not 
leave dependent survivors, 

A total of $2.5 billion, or less than 
one-half of the potential compensa- 
tion, was actually paid and only $1.1 
billion was paid by auto insurance 
$800 million from liability insurance, 
$100 million from medical payment 
insurance, and $150 million from col- 
lision insurance. 

About $1.5 billion was provided 
from other sources—$360 million 
from life insurance; $280 million 
from hospital and medical insurance; 
$250 million from Social Security; and 
$475 million from other sources. 

The $5.1 billion compensable loss 
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hits wage earners particularly hard. In 
an analysis, the study shows that the 
total loss of $2 billion to the date of 
interviews included: $900 million for 
wage losses, $400 million for hospital 
expenses, $400 million for other medi- 
cal expenses, $300 million for prop- 
erty damage, and $1 million for 
“other”. 

The total future loss was estimated 
at $3.1 billion and this was mostly 
wage loss. 

Other findings reported were: 

e@ Victims with losses greater than 
$25,000 recovered only one-quarter of 
their losses from all sources and only 
one-tenth from auto liability insurance. 
Those with an economic loss less than 
$500 recovered four and one-half 
times their loss, with auto liability ac- 
counting for nearly all the overpay- 
ment. 

e About one-third of the recovery 
for personal and family loss was from 
tort—claims against another party or 
his insurance company. 

e Legal costs amounted to about 
one-fourth of total recovery under tort 
cases. 

e On the average, 16 months 
elapsed between the dates of the acci- 
dent and the settlement of a tort 


claim. 

e Both actual and future wage 
losses were poorly compensated for. 

@ Males between 15 and 44 suf- 
fered 39% of the serious injuries and 
fatalities although they constitute only 
20% of the population. 

For the purposes of the study, per- 
sons were considered seriously injured 
if they had been hospitalized for two 
or more weeks; or had $500 or more 
of medical costs excluding hospital 
costs; or missed three weeks of work: 
or, if not working, missed six weeks or 
more of normal activities. The study 
represents approximately 500,000 fa- 
talities and seriously injured persons. 


Rear-View 
Mirrors 
Out-Dated 


A study conducted for the Depart- 
ment of Transportation recently came 
to the conclusion that rear-view mir- 
rors are no longer adequate for to- 
day’s traffic. 

Present standards call for a width 
of field of 20 degrees. Actually, a pri- 
vate research firm concluded, a field 
of 90 to 100 degrees is needed. 

DOT was given the recommenda- 
tion that an over-the-top rear-view or 
periscope system of mirror be devel- 
oped to eliminate blind spots to the 
left and right of all vehicles. 

The eventual goal should be to pro- 
vide drivers with a 360-degree field of 
vision, the study concluded. 


Backpay Award 


Bob Buchanan (left), a member of Teamster Local 224 in Los Angeles, Calif., 
receives a $650 check from Don Dench, business representative. The award 
resulted from processing an unfair labor practice on an improper discharge 


complaint, 
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Myth Destroyed 


Labor Department Study Shows 
New Contracts Not Out of Line 


American workers are not winning 
outlandish contract settlements, a pre- 
liminary report by the Labor Depart- 


Layoffs 
Highest Since 
1964 


One of the most accurate employ- 
ment and unemployment indicators is 
the Factory Labor Turnover report 
issued by the Labor Department’s Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. 

In March, 1970, the factory labor 
turnover rate was not good. 

It showed that there was even less 
demand for factory labor, that addi- 
tions to manufacturers’ payrolls and 
quits declined and layoffs rose to their 
highest level since early 1964. 

Total accessions, which include new 
hires as well as recalls and transfers 
from other establishments within the 
same company, were down from 43 
to 40 per 1,000 workers in March, 
after allowance for seasonal fluctua- 
tions. Factory accessions were at their 
lowest level since January 1965. 

New hires, which generally reflect 
manpower adjustments to production 
changes, remained substantially un- 
changed between February and March 
at 32 per 1,000 workers, seasonally 
adjusted; they were down 8 per 1,000 
over the year. 

Manufacturing layoffs, at 18 per 
1,000 workers in March, seasonally 
adjusted, continued the upward drift 
that began in the spring of last year, 
when the rate averaged 11 per 1,000. 
The March level brought layoffs to 
their highest mark in 6 years. The 
most significant over-the-month in- 
creases occurred in the ordnance, 
transportation equipment, miscellane- 
ous manufacturing, food, and petro- 
leum industries. 

For factory quits, the gradual, but 
persistent decline that has been in 
evidence over the past 6 months con- 
tinued in March. At 23 per 1,000 
workers, seasonally adjusted, the quit 
rate was at its lowest level since June 
1968. Quits were 4 per 1,000 workers 
below March a year ago. 
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ment’s Bureau of Labor Statistics 
shows. 

Unions are negotiating substantial 
packages but given the rise of living 
costs, the BLS report shows that the 
settlements in the first three months of 
1970 are not out of line. 

In fact, depending on timing, the 
mean wage and benefit packages won 
in the first quarter were either equal 
to or even below settlements during 
1969. 

BLS statistics are based on major 
collective bargaining agreements cov- 
ering nearly 650,000 workers, most 
of whom were in electrical equipment, 
construction, apparel manufacture, and 
retail industries. 

A majority of these settlements were 
for two years. It is expected some 5 
million workers will be covered by 
new major agreements in 1970, all in 
bargaining units of 1,000 workers or 


more. 


Ruling Won 
By Local 
In Cleveland 


Reversing the trial examiner, the 
National Labor Relations Board ruled 
recently that an employee of G & S 
Metal Products Co., Inc., in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, was suspended and later 
discharged for her participation in 
presentation of employee grievances, 
a right guaranteed by the law. 


Illegal Conduct 


The Board, considering an appeal 
by Teamster Local 416, commented 
on other illegal conduct by the com- 
pany, including: Interrogation of em- 
ployees as to their sympathies for the 
union; promises of an expenses-paid 
trip to Chicago a week or 10 days be- 
fore a Board election; promises of 
hospitalization, life insurance and a 
pension plan two days before the elec- 
tion, and promises of automatic and 
merit raises if the union did not win 
the election. 

G & S was ordered by the Board to 
cease the unlawful conduct and rein- 
state the discharged worker with re- 
compense for losses suffered. 


Bargaining 
Ruling Won 
In Milwaukee 


Wil-Kil Pest Control Co., of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., violated the law by re- 
fusing to bargain with Teamster Local 
200 and by committing other illegali- 
ties, according to a recent decision by 
the National Labor Relations Board. 

In adopting the trial examiner’s de- 
cision, the Board said the company 
also discriminantly deprived an em- 
ployee of his previously enjoyed car 
privilege and coercively interrogated 
him, and further unilaterally insti- 
tuted rules which changed the condi- 
tions relating to the use of company 
vehicles. 

The Board said Wil-Kil refused to 
bargain with the union to test the 
validity of Local 200’s certification. 

Wil-Kil was ordered by the Board 
to cease the unlawful conduct, bar- 
gain with the union upon request, 
rescind rules on company vehicles, 
and reimburse the employee for any 
loss suffered in consequence of the 
privilege withdrawal. 


Local 676 
Wins 
Transit Unit 


After many months of litigation, 
Teamster Local 676, Collingswood, 
N.J., finally got the right to hold an 
election to organize the employees of 
Port Authority Transit Company. The 
election resulted in another Teamster 
win with Local 676 defeating the 
Transport Workers Union 97-2. 

The employees of the high speed- 
line that runs between Lindenwold, 
N.J. and Philadelphia are operators 
of trains, mechanics, machinists, track 
men, signal men, carpenters, painters 
and helpers. 

Since the election, Local 676 has 
been endeavoring to negotiate a con- 
tract with Port Authority but the 
Transport Workers Union filed a peti- 
tion with the common pleas court in 
Pennsylvania restraining them. 

The local immediately appealed that 
decision to the Pennsylvania State 
Supreme Court and after three months, 
they overturned the decision of the 
lower court. i 

The bargaining unit has approxi- 
mately 130 members and is expected 
to grow to 300-350 members as the 
speedline is expanded. 
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Administration Seeks More Union Restrictions 


House Demos 
Push Strong 
Safety Bill 


A working man’s health and even 
his life depends upon having a safe, 
healthful place to work. Occupational 
safety and health has become the 
subject of dispute between Republi- 
can and Democratic members of Con- 
gress, In the House of Representatives 
Education and Labor Committee, 
Democrats are lining up for labor and 
Republicans are siding with business 
in choosing between two proposed job 
safety bills. 

Rep. Dominick V. Daniels (D- 
N.J.), chairman of the House Select 
Subcommittee on Labor, has spon- 
sored a bill which has been described 
as “tough on business.” It takes a hard 
line on such key issues as setting 
standards, enforcement and penalties. 
In contrast, the bill supported by the 
Republican members of the committee 
is a revised version of the legislation 
proposed by the Nixon Administration 
which has drawn the support of the 
business community. 

The Daniels bill centers respon- 
sibility for setting standards, conduct- 
ing hearings and imposing penalties in 
the Secretary of Labor. He would is- 
sue standards with the guidance of an 
advisory committee, after holding ad- 
ministrative hearings. Where violations 
posing a serious danger to workers 
occur, the secretary may immediately 
close off the dangerous area and then 
hold hearings and impose civil penal- 
ties of up to $1,000, In certain cases 
such penalties would be mandatory. 
By the Daniels bill, employers would 
be required to provide “a safe and 
healthful workplace” for their em- 
ployees. 

This requirement was denounced by 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Speaker 


Mrs. Josephine Hoffa, wife of General 
President James R. Hoffa and national 
president of DRIVE Ladies Auxiliaries, is 
taking the message of politics and leg- 
islation to the membership. She speaks 
to DRIVE meetings in both Locals 523 
and 676 this month. In an election 
year, she is urging even greater partici- 
pation in DRIVE. 


John Thate 
New Mayor 
Of Burlington 


By nearly a _ two-to-one margin, 
John Thate, a member of Teamster 
Local 43, Racine, Wisconsin, has been 
elected mayor of Burlington, Wiscon- 
sin. 

Thate, a driver for Wilbur Lumber 
Co., has been a member of Local 43 
for more than 20 years, having worked 
for companies such as Quality Car- 
riers, Inc., Royal Transit and Norwalk 
Truck Lines. 

Thate carried all four of Burling- 
ton’s wards, piling up a 1,475 vote 
total with his closest rival at 750. 


Wants More 
Bars Against 
Union Officers 


The Nixon Administration does not 
feel that labor unions are under enough 
restrictions. Although the Landrum- 
Griffin Labor-Management Reporting 
and Disclosure Act of 1959 already 
lists many offenses which bar persons 
from holding union office. President 
Nixon is of the opinion that this list 
is not long enough. 

At present, the offenses listed in- 
clude membership in the Communist 
party, robbery, bribery, extortion, em- 
bezzlement, grand larceny, burglary, 
arson, narcotics offenses, murder, rape, 
assault with intent to kill, assault which 
inflicts grievous bodily injury, or vio- 
lations of laws covering trusteeships 
or requiring financial and other re- 
ports. Anyone found guilty of com- 
mitting any of these crimes can be 
barred from union office for at least 
five years after conviction or comple- 
tion of a sentence. 

The Nixon Administration has 
asked Congress to lengthen the list to 
include kidnapping, perjury, forgery, 
mail and wire fraud, obstructions of 
justice, kickbacks from public works 
projects, false statements in connec- 
tion with the welfare and pension re- 
porting law, interference with com- 
merce by threats or violence, fees or 
kickbacks from employers, and viola- 
tion of the Taft-Hartley or Welfare 
and -Pension Plans Disclosure Act, 
conspiracy to commit any of the listed 
crimes, or any crime involving one of 
the listed crimes. 

This amendment, proposed by the 
Nixon Administration, was introduced 
March 11 in the Senate as S. 3583 by 
Senator Jacob Javits (R-N.Y.) and in 
the House of Representatives as H.R. 
16407 by Rep. Albert Quie (R- 
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[House Demos ... Continued from page 25 


Republican members of Congress and 
business groups such as the USS. 
Chamber of Commerce as “vague and 
undefined.” In fact, so opposed were 
Republican members of the Select 
Labor Subcommittee to the bill spon- 
sored by their chairman, that they 
boycotted the meeting called by 
Daniels to unveil his bill. The Demo- 
cratic members of the subcommittee 
approved the bill by a vote of 9 to 0. 

The next day the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce, which traditionally takes 
the side of business over labor, began 
a massive campaign to influence con- 
gressmen against passage of the bill. 
A publication called “Action Call” 
was sent to 1,500 officials of Chamber 
affiliates and allies. They were told 
that the Daniels bill was “authori- 
tarian” and that congressmen should 
be urged to vote against it. 

For the Republicans, Rep. William 
Steiger (R-Wisc.) introduced a bill in 
the House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee similar to Nixon Administra- 
tion proposals but providing broader 
coverage and enforcement by the fed- 
eral courts. The chief difference be- 
tween this legislation and the Daniels 
bill is that the Administration bill 
would establish an independent board 
to set standards and determine viola- 
tions thereby avoiding strong authority 
and central responsibility. Whereas the 
Daniels bill vests authority & responsi- 
bility in the office of the Secretary of 
Labor. 

Labor groups endorse the Daniels 
bill, and will be working for its pas- 


sage. Teamster General Vice President 
Frank E. Fitzsimmons, in a statement 
to Congress on occupational safety 
and health, expressed the opinion that 
creating a central figure of enforce- 
ment in the Secretary of Labor is a 
far stronger approach than dividing 
responsibility between the members of 
a board, as the Nixon Administration 
proposes. 

The struggle now continues within 
the House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee. Democrats hope to bring 
about passage of the Daniels bill on 
the floor of Congress, but Republican 
opposition may make this impossible. 

The search continues for the way 
to provide a strong bill that can secure 
passage in Congress. And in the mean- 
time, with each day that passes 55 
workingmen lose their lives and 8,500 
are disabled by unsafe and unhealthy 
conditions in the American working 
place. 


Workers 
Not at Fault 
For Inflation 


Labor 
Shultz, 


Secretary George P. 
addressing the recent 


United Auto Workers convention, 


said workers are not to blame for 
inflation and added that workers 
have been on a treadmill. 

Shultz blamed the big deficits in 
the federal budget arising from the 
Vietnam war and the “very loose” 
monetary policies of the Federal 
Reserve for inflation. 
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Minn.). If the measure were to be- 
come law, the immediate effect would 
be to bar Teamster’s General Presi- 
dent James R. Hoffa from holding any 
union Office. 

The supporters of the legislation 
have proposed no similar restrictions 
to be placed on the officers of business 
corporations. Yet billions of dollars, 
the welfare of the American consumer 
and the interests of thousands of share- 
holders lie in the hands of these men. 
Their integrity should be as unim- 
peachable as any union Officer’s, yet 
no laws have been proposed that 
would restrict anyone from holding an 
office in a corporation. 


The backers of the proposed re- 
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strictive anti-union legislation give no 
reason why violent crimes such as 
murder, rape and kidnapping are 
lumped together with crimes of an 
altogether different order which merely 
require reports and disclosures by 
union officials. 


The question labor union members 
must ask is whether this legislation is 
designed as a method of removing an 
effective labor leader from office and 
thereby weakening labor unions. In 
other words, the crimes listed in the 
proposed legislation which are non- 
violent could provide a means of 
“trapping” a good union leader who 
is under government and _ business 
pressure because he is representing 
the causes of his members. 


Big Subsidies 
Granted to 
Giant Farms 


Seven huge corporate farms— 
six of them located in California 
—drew more than $1 million each 
in federal farm subsidies last year, 
according to Department of Agri- 
culture records. 

The “big seven” and their wind- 
falls were: 

—J. G. Boswell Co., of Corcoran, 

Calif., $4,370,657; 

—Giffen, Inc., of Huron, Calif., 
$3,412,867; 
—South Lake Farms of Fresno, 

Calif., $1,807,697; 

—Salyer Land Co., of Corcoran, 

Calif., $1,637,961; 

—U.S. Sugar Corp., of Clewiston, 

Fla., $1,181,195; 

—Mt. Whitney Farms of Five 

Points, Calif., $1,152,294; 
—Kern Co. Land Co., of Bakers- 

field, Calif., $1,080,533. 

The first, third and fourth of 
the seven companies were all lo- 
cated in Kings County where fed- 
eral figures show that one of every 
four families in 1969 earned an 
income below the poverty line and 
15 per cent of the labor force was 
unemployed. 

Altogether last year, 7,795 farms 
received federal subsidies of $25,- 
000 or more apiece. The total farm 
subsidy was $366 million in 1969. 

An attempt to limit farm sub- 
sidy payments to $20,000 passed 
in the House of Representatives 
last year but lost in the Senate. 
Among those voting against the 
proposal was Sen. James Eastland 
(D-Miss.) whose family farm re- 
ceived a subsidy of $146,792 last 
year, 


4 Teamsters 
Elected to 
City Council 


Members of the Creamery Em- 
ployees and Drivers Union, Teamster 
Local 517, Fresno, Calif. are taking 
an active part in their community. 

The following members have been 
elected to serve on their respective city 
councils: (name, position, city, age) 

William “Harry” Armstrong, coun- 
cilman, Clovis, 39; Chester Kilday, 
councilman, Chowchilla, 56; Jesse 
Robinson, councilman, Exeter, 37, 
and Ted C. Wills, mayor, Fresno, 58. 

Armstrong, the last to be elected, 
received the largest vote of all the 
candidates in his city. 
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Lending Guide 
Available 
From Fed 


“What Truth-in-Lending Means To 
You,” a new pamphlet created by the 
Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System, is available for free 
distribution. 


Described as a “useful tool in con- 
sumer information,” the Fed is seek- 
ing as wide a distribution as possible 
so as to get information on the law 
into the hands of working people who 
use credit. 

While the pamphlet doesn’t go into 
detail, it does pinpoint major provi- 
sions of the law. 

Joseph R. Coyne, special assistant 
to the Board of Governors, said the 
pamphlet is available in bulk to local 
unions desiring it for distribution to 
their membership. 


Arrangements can be made for di- 
rect shipment of the material to any 
local union expressing interest. There 
is no charge. 

The pamphlet may be obtained 
from any Federal Reserve Bank or 
from the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System, Washington, 
D.C., 20551. 

Besides providing basic information, 
it also contains a list of federal agen- 
cies that cover particular segments of 
business. 


Committee 
Votes Hike 
In Benefits 


The House Ways and Means Com- 


mittee has voted to increase Social 
Security benefits by 5 per cent for 
some 25.5 million Americans effective 
next January Ist. 

The committee also voted to finance 
the benefit increases by raising from 
$7,800 to $9,000 the wage base on 
which Social Security taxes are paid. 

The new benefit increase would be 
on top of the 15 per cent benefit rise 
voted last December by Congress, ef- 
fective the first of the year. 

Also recommended by the commit- 
tee was raising to $2,000 the limita- 
tion on how much a person 65 or 
over may earn without losing some or 
all of his Social Security benefits. The 
limitation is now $1,680. 
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New York Plan Unveiled to 
Train Minorities in Building Skills 


A pioneer program for training mi- 
nority group members in the skills of 
the construction industry and opening 
the door to their employment has been 
worked out by building trades unions 
and contractors. 


It is the New York Plan and is the 
union and management answer to the 
so-called Philadelphia Plan which, 
they charge, provides a quota system. 

Peter Brennan, president of the 
Building and Construction Trades 
Council for Greater New York, said 
that funds for the project have been 
pledged by the state government and 
negotiations are now taking place for 
city funds. When the funds are avail- 
able the plan will go into effect. 


Brennan said “the New York Plan 
will combine periods of instruction, 
counseling and remedial education at 
a central training facility with periods 
of on-the-job training.” 

He said that the result will be “a 
comprehensive work-learn program 
with a continuity of training, a com- 
pletion of training and a reasonable 
assurance of entry into the industry 
as a qualified craftsman.” 

Trainees will be selected by com- 
munity screening committees for on- 
the-job training at participating train- 
ing projects. Assisting in the program 
will be the Workers Defense League 
which has been operating on a na- 
tional basis in selecting and tutoring 
blacks and other minority youth for 
building trades apprenticeship  pro- 
grams. 

At the present time apprenticeship 
programs in New York call for three 
to five years training for steamfitters, 
plumbers and electrical workers. How- 
ever, the New York Plan would be 
free of established apprenticeship 
programs. 

The plan would be carried out ini- 
tially with Federal, state and_ local 
funds, largely for the on-the-job train- 
ing. The Board of Urban Affairs is pro- 
jecting a first-year cost of $3,726,000 
for training the 800 minority group 
members. 

Brennan said that one of the prime 
advantages of the New York Plan 
over the Philadelphia Plan was that it 


would provide a continuity of training 
with the prospects of employment in 
the industry. 

The New York Plan is more closely 
related to the program worked out in 
Chicago and which both the AFL-CIO 
President George Meany and Labor 
Secretary George Shultz said was far 
superior to the Philadelphia Plan. 


Job Loss 
is Threat 
In Canada 


Organized labor in Canada recently 
sat down with Prime Minister Pierre 
Trudeau and told him that the main 
danger to Canada is unemployment, 
not inflation. 

At a meeting with Trudeau, the 
Executive Council of the Canadian 
Labour Congress expressed its deep 
concern that Trudeau Administration 
policies in fighting inflation held the 
grave danger of a high and unaccept- 
able unemployment rate. 

CLC President Donald MacDonald 
told Trudeau that the government’s 
voluntary wage restraints and tight 
money controls were “the wrong poli- 
cies in the wrong place at the wrong 
time.” MacDonald pointed out that 
the latest figures showed that there are 
565,000 Canadians unemployed, or 
6.5 per cent of the labor force. This is 
the highest unemployment in six years. 

The CLC urged policies which 
would free the economy, end bottle- 
necks in production and stimulate the 
supply of goods and services to meet 
demand. 

The CLC spokesman criticized the 
approach taken by the Prices and In- 
comes Commission. It was supposed 
“to discover the facts, analyze the 
causes, processes, and consequences of 
inflation, and to inform both the 
public and the government on how 
price stability may be achieved.” 

Instead, MacDonald charged, it 
jumped to conclusions about the 
causes of inflation without any inves- 
tigation and attempted to impose vol- 
untary wage and price controls. 
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® Investigator Protection : 

A proposed Labor Department bill would provide for federal protection for minimum-wage inves- 
tigators. The Labor Department says there is an increasing number of attacks by irate employers 
on investigators. The proposed measure would make it a federal crime to attack or interfere with 
agents enforcing the wage-floor law. 


e Tea for Labor's Wives 

It failed to hit the society pages but the wives of officials of the AFL-CIO Building & 
Construction Trades Department were invited to tea by Mrs. Nixon while the labor leaders were 
holding their annual legislative conference recently in Washington, D.C. 


e Malnutrition and Money : 

A Senate special hunger committee says the federal program to fight malnutrition among pregnant 
women and children is falling far short of its goals. In some cases, funds were given only after 
a person showed signs of malnutrition, rather than on a preventive basis. 


e GOP at Odds 
Parties to a recent spat were the Republican National Committee and the House Republican : 
Campaign Committee. The former. turned thumbs down on a brochure pushed by the latter to the effect 


that President Nixon has placed more Negroes in more and better federal jobs than either Presi- 
dents Kennedy or Johnson. : 


e Unemployment Compensation 
An unemployment compensation bill approved by the Senate Finance Committee would extend federal- 
state coverage to more than four million workers not now covered. 


e Presidential Prestige 

President Nixon's prestige suffered a severe jolt when the Senate turned down, for the second 
time, the President's nominee for the Supreme Court. Senators, in a burst of conscience, thumbed 
out Judge G. Harold Carswell with a 51 to 45 vote. 


e Pollution Sham 

Critics are calling President Nixon's National Industrial Pollution Control Council a "blue- 
chip sham." The council is made up of the very top corporate executives of 55 huge industrial 
companies which, by and large, are among the greatest polluters of air and water. 


e Welcome Diversion 

"Earth Day" observances in late April provided a welcome diversion from more knotty issues of 
the moment facing congressmen. Both the Senate and the House recessed for "Earth Day" and most 
members made local speeches on the subject of pollution and the environment. 


@ Nixon's Scandal Hunter 

Clark Mollenhoff, named by President Nixon to nip Administration scandal in the bud, apparently 
has had his powers broadened. Mollenhoff reportedly now has free access to all taxpayer returns 
without needing the permission of the legal custodians of those returns. 


e Public Employee Bargaining 

The number of states with laws guaranteeing public employees some bargaining rights has grown 
to 19 from 14 at the start of 1969. Pending is a bill in Pennsylvania that would give public 
workers, other than firemen and police, a limited right to strike. 


e Hearings on Nominee 

Senate hearings on President Nixon's nominee for chairman of the National Labor Relations Board, 
Edward Miller, were expected to get underway during the first week of May. Easy confirmation is 
expected for Miller who was nominated in mid-February. 


@ Pollution Control 

President Nixon has received a report which considers the advisability of combining several 
federal agencies into a cabinet-level department to control pollution and protect natural 
resources. The President's Advisory Council on Executive Organization reportedly favors the plan. 
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@ Base Year Changed 


The standard reference period for government 
measures of movements in indexes of economic in- 
dicators has been changed from 1957-59 to 1967. 

Use of the new base, said Acting Budget Bureau 
Director James R. Schlesinger, will be started “as 
soon as feasible but not later than the issuance of 
1971 indexes.” 

An index number, as utilized for the Consumer 
Price Index and other measurements, expresses the 
percentage chance since the year selected as the 
reference base. 


@ Sales and Profits in 1969 


Manufacturing companies in the United States 
posted dollar increases of 9 per cent in sales and 
3 percent in profits during 1969, according to a 
joint report by the Federal Trade Commission and 
the Securities and Exchange Commission. 

Total corporate sales last year amounted to nearly 
$695 billion, and before-tax profits came to slightly 
more than $58 billion. 

Profits were sharply down for the year in the auto- 
motive, aircraft, rubber and plastics industries as well 
as in leather and textiles. 


@ $25,840 Per Child 


At today’s price levels, it will cost a breadwinner 
$25,840 to raise one child to the age of 18, accord- 
ing to the Institute of Life Insurance in New York. 

The estimates were made on the basis of the needs 
for a 2-child, middle-income family, and perhaps 
significantly failed to include any allowance for the 
costs of higher education. 

The Institute’s breakdown of the 18-year cost of 
raising one child is: Food, $6,550; housing, $7,500; 
clothing, $3,690; transportation, $3,920; medical 
care $1,780; personal care, $600; recreation, reading 
basic education costs, etc., $1,800. 


@ Economics of Pollution 


In an article titled, “The Economics of Pollution,” 
the New York (N.Y.) Times pointed out recently 
that there is a direct ratio between economic growth 
and environmental pollution. 

The Times stated: “. . . The real output of goods 
and services in the United States has grown as much 
since 1950 as it grew in the entire period from the 
landing of the Pilgrims in 1620 up to 1950.” 

The article emphasized the fact that there was 
little concern about pollution in the United States 
15 years ago. 
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@ Auto Mechanic Pay 


Poor wage rates rather than a shortage of trained 
men is the reason that the auto industry’s distributors 
lack trained mechanics. 

Malcolm R. Lovell, Jr., a Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary of Labor, testified before a Senate committee 
studying auto repair and warranties. 

He rebuffed auto makers’ claims that a shortage 
of trained mechanics alone was responsible for poor 
workmanship. He cited low wages and lack of train- 
ing effort by the industry itself as causes for unmet 
manpower needs. 

Lovell noted: “The average mechanic earns 40 
cents an hour less than the unskilled worker on the 
assembly line in a Detroit auto plant . . .” 


@ Tire Safety 


Department of Transportation specialists say that 
metal studs used on tires to increase traction can 
cause dangerous vehicle handling problems if used 
to excess or installed improperly. 

No more than 100 studs should be placed on each 
tire, according to DOT, and they should be spaced 
evenly around the entire circumference of the tire 
and placed only in the holes provided by the tire 
manufacturer. 


@ Student Summer Jobs 


Summer jobs for students may be more scarce this 
year than last because of the business slowdown that 
has put a damper on hiring plans of many compa- 
nies. 

Many major manufacturers reportedly are plan- 
ning to hire fewer summer workers. Only a few com- 
panies plan to buck the trend. 

Emphasis is expected to continue on the hiring of 
poor minorities. One company says it will hire only 
those who really need the work. 


@ Job Vacancy Knowledge 


The Labor Department’s Bureau of Labor Statistics 
for the first time is now analyzing the results of a 
survey asking employers how many jobs they have 
Open. 

The government historically has kept tabs only on 
how many people have been looking for work. Here- 
tofore it has never known how many jobs actually 
have been looking for workers. 

Job vacancy statistics are expected to help govern- 
ment economists determine whether joblessness_ is 
due to a shortage of demand in the economy or is 
a matter of the unemployed lacking qualifications 
for vacant jobs. 
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@ 'Rosy' 1980 


Every 10 years the Labor Department makes 
projections of labor force needs and other economic 
factors of the future, and this year has predicted a 
“rosy” business picture in the United States by 
1980. 

The report made its prediction on the assumption 
that “by 1980 the country will have been able to 
develop a mix of public and private policies” that 
will permit the country to have an unemployment 
rate as low as three per cent “without creating 
inflationary pressures.” 

By 1980, the labor force is expected to have 
climbed 20 per cent to 100 million workers with 
the biggest employment gains to come in government 
and service fields. 


@ Crash Protection 


Transportation Secretary John Volpe announced 
plans to require auto manufacturers to install air bag 
crash protection systems on cars beginning January 
1st, 1972, in place of seat and shoulder belts. 

Known as “passive restraint systems,” the airbags 
are considered by DOT to be “the best-known safety 
devices of their kind at the present time.” 

Initially, the air bags would be required in the 
front passenger position of all new autos, and two 
years later be extended to the driver’s seat of all new 
multipurpose passenger vehicles, including trucks of 
10,000 pounds or less. 


@ 'Featherbed' Record 


Railroad unions put the lie to rail management’s 
assertion that “featherbedding” is the cause of the 
industry’s money problems. 

Unions note that the Association of American 
Railroads says rail freight traffic increased to 767 
billion ton-miles—10 per cent—between 1965 and 
1969. In the same period, the average number of rail 
workers dropped nearly 10 per cent. 

That means that railroads handled 10 per cent 
more business with 10 per cent fewer people, for 
a productivity rise of around 20 per cent in the past 
four years. 


@ New Bumpers 


New designs in shock-absorbent bumpers may be 
capable of saving as many as 10,000 lives a year and 
sharply reducing auto repair costs. 

Nevertheless, there are not expected to be any 
major changes in bumpers on 1971 model autos 
produced in the United States. 

A California aerospace company, meanwhile, says 
that as a result of shock studies for missile-launching 
sites it has developed a bumper that can reduce 
physical shock and chassis damage in the average 
highway accident by as much as 80 per cent. 


@ Mortgage Interest 


Average interest rates on first conventional mort- 
gages for new homes increased to 8.43 per cent last 
February, according to the Federal Home Loan 
Bank. 


The rate was the highest since the early 1920's 
and nearly one full per cent over January’s average 
of 8.34 per cent. 

For used homes, the average rate in February was 
8.42 per cent, up 1.3 per cent over the previous 
month. 


@ Migratory Farm Labor 


Use of migratory farm workers has decreased from 
about 400,000 to 250,000 in the past decade, accord- 
ing to the Labor Department. 

A Labor Department spokesman told a Senate 
Labor subcommittee that the system of migratory 
labor in agriculture is gradually phasing out as major 
labor market activity. 

However, migrant farm workers are expected to 
continue to be a significant segment of the farm 
labor force for some time. 


@ Child Labor Violations 


There were more than 11,000 child labor viola- 
tions discovered by Labor Department investigators 
during fiscal 1969, with 10,024 of the cases involv- 
ing under-aged youngsters working in non-farm estab- 
lishments. 

Of the non-farm group, 5,234 were youngsters 
working at hazardous jobs where the minimum 
employment age is 18. 

The Labor Department notes that the investigations 
do not begin to reflect accurately the total number 
of offenders of the Fair Labor Standards Act. There 
simply are not enough investigators to check every 
business in the land. 


@ Yachts and Taxes 


Yacht owners have managed to weather the so- 
called tax reform storm successfully by exercising 
the charter loophole. 

One wealthy yacht owner in New York, for ex- 
ample, figured he had $50,000 in operating outlays 
plus $10,000 in depreciation for the year. His 
“charter” income, from renting his boat out to 
friends and acquaintances, came to $20,000—leaving 
a $40,000 net “loss.” 

In his tax bracket, it meant a saving of $35,000 
in taxes. Since the yacht owner’s cash outlay was 
only $30,000, he made a $5,000 profit on his private 
yacht for the year. 

Even though big boat owners obviously are not in 
the chartering business for profit or a means of 
living, the Internal Revenue Service has ruled simply 
that a charterer must “reasonably expect to ultimately 
make a profit.” 


@ Job-Training Contracts 


The Labor Department has prepared new rules 
in an effort to avoid conflict-of-interest situations in 
job-training contracts awarded by the government 
to industry. 

The regulations will attempt to prevent former 
officials of the Labor Department from using their 
old government contacts to help companies obtain 
federal funds. 

Issuance of conflict-of-interest instructions by the 
Office of Economic Opportunity several weeks ago 
prompted the Labor Department action. 
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WHAT'S 
NEW? 


Mileage Computer 


A new device giving an exact com- 
putation of fuel mileage on a cruising 
vehicle is now being marketed. The 
mechanism pictured here, utilizes three 
major components. The first, a fuel 
flow transducer, is inserted between 
the fuel pump and carburetor to deter- 
mine the amount of fuel being used. 
The second, a distance transducer, is 
placed between the speedometer and 
the driveshaft to compute the distance 
traveled. The third component, the dis- 
play meter, registers the computations 
of distance and fuel use, and combines 
them into a reading calibrated in miles 
per gallon. 

According to the manufacturer, the 
meter is accurate within 5%. 


@ 
Glare Shield 


An inventive Teamster from Ohio 
has perfected a special glare shield for 
night driving which is said to diffuse 
the light from the héadlights of on- 
coming vehicles and eliminate the 
glare of even the brightest headlights 
in night driving. 

The idea utilizes a plastic light filter 
which is mounted on the far left side 
of the windshield from the left sun- 
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visor. For night driving, the filter 
would remain in this position. When 
the glare from approaching vehicles 
impairs the driver’s vision, a slight 
turn of the head directing his vision 
through the filtered portion of the 
windshield and the driver’s visibility 
is protected. 

According to the inventor, repeated 
testings of this light filter, when 
mounted in the manner described, vir- 
tually eliminates all glare and should 
prove beneficial for any motorists who 
do any night driving. 


@ 
Kitchen Caddy 


A handy kitchen dispenser for such 
household necessities as sugar, coffee, 
cream substitute and a variety of simi- 
lar items is now being marketed for 
the first time in the U.S. 

A easy-to-install wall bracket is pro- 
vided with the dispenser allowing it to 
be installed practically anywhere in the 
kitchen, office, restaurant, mobile home 
or boat. The construction of this dis- 
penser allows for easy disassembly for 
cleaning. 

The standard dispenser is available 
in two sized models and seven decora- 
tor colors. 


Trailer Lock 


Boat and camper owners can now 
enjoy new theft protection by virtue of 
a trailer wheel lock recently marketed. 
The device, priced under twenty dol- 
lars, is made up of an adjustable steel 
bar which will fit any trailer that has 
wheel rims with cutout slots. 


The device fits from wheel to wheel 
under the frame and once it is in place, 
the trailer can only be dragged by a 
semi-tractor trailer unit. The lock will 
totally prevent the trailer wheels from 
turning. 


Rear View Mirror 


The newly developed vinyl encased 
rear view mirror pictured above offers 
the following advantages to truck 
drivers. 

The rugged housing provided by the 
vinyl covering gives solid and resilient 
protection for the mirror glass. The 
housing absorbs severe shocks, protect- 
ing the glass and making the entire 
unit virtually indestructible, according 
to the manufacturer. 

In addition to the operating advan- 
tages, the vinyl covering provides an 
attractive casing which is impervious 
to foul weather and chemicals. 


WHAT'S NEW endeavors to keep 
our readers informed of late de- 
velopments in fields in which they 
are interested. Since it is the 
policy of THE INTERNATION- 
AL TEAMSTER not to advertise 
any product, trade names and 
manufacturers are omitted. Inter- 
ested readers can obtain names of 
writing THE 


manufacturers by 
INTERNATIONAL TEAMSTER, 
810 Rhode Island Ave., N. E., 
Washington, D. C. 20018. 


A report on new products and 
processes on this page in no way 
constitutes an endorsement or rec- 
ommendation. All performance 
claims are based on statements by 
the manufacturer. 
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LAUGH LOAD 


It's Only a Fire 


Motorcycle policeman to speeding motorist: “I 
was only doing 85, how much were you only doing?” 


Unused 


A recent widow, finding herself in the process of 
disposing some of her deceased husband’s worldly 
goods, decided to run an ad in the paper. Her word- 
ing of the ad read as follows: 

“For sale, complete set of encyclopedias and dic- 
tionary—never used—formerly owned by a ‘know-it- 
all.” 


Tough Meat 


Harried housewife to her local butcher: “It’s tough 
when you have to pay over a dollar a pound for meat, 
these days.” 

“Yeah,” replied the butcher, “but it’s a lot tougher 
when you only pay 69 cents a pound.” 


Pretty Garbage 


During the recent Earth Day festivities—a demon- 
strator carried a sign with the following message: 
“Beautify America—if you must throw something 
away—throw something beautiful.” 


Diagnosis 


“Doc, I’ve finally found out why my back has been 
giving me such a fit recently,” reported the patient to 
his doctor. 

“Oh!” queried the doctor. 

“Sure,” said the patient, “my wife and I got some 
of that ultra modern furniture last month and I just 


found out that my favorite chair was a waste basket.” 


No Smoking 


After going to an analyst for over a year, the young 
man was surprised during one session with the shrink 
when he was suddenly advised to stop smoking. 

“Stop smoking!” exclaimed the patient, “will that 
help me?” 

“It could,” remarked the shrink, “because if you 
don’t stop burning holes in my couch I might hit you 
in the head.” 


Short Second 


The briefest moment in life—the time between 
reading the sign on the freeway and realizing you 
just missed the off ramp. 


Door Man 


As a well decorated and portly South American 
Army officer was leaving an exclusive restaurant in 
a recent visit to the United States, a second patron 
followed shortly after him. Seeing the officer stand- 
ing near the door of the establishment, the second 
patron mistook him for the doorman and asked the 
visitor to call him a cab. 

Slowly turning to the other gentleman, the officer 
said in a low tone; “Si, Senor, you are a taxi cab.” 


Labor Saver 


After all these years and with all the labor-saving 
techniques developed by man’s ingenuity—the most 
efficient labor saving device in existence is still 
money. 


Opportunity Knocks 


Opportunity may only knock once—but tempta- 
tion usually leans on the doorbell. 


The Fortunes of Youth 


Today’s younger generation should stop and think 
how fortunate they are—they will be among the 
first to see a man on Mars—and the last to see a 
clean river, a smog free skyline or an elm tree. 


Definitions 


Philospher—The person who can give advice to any- 
one—until it happens to him. 

Class Reunion—Where you go and see the dumbest 
kid in the graduating class has managed to get rich 
and stay young looking. 

Spaghetti—A_ stringy food that you wind around 
your fork and drop on your lap. 

Smile—A curve that sets a lot of things straight. 
Optimist—A man who thinks that the dry cleaners 
are shrinking the waistline of his trousers. 


Alarm clock—The arouser of the working classes. 


Business 


The average business meeting costs all of its partic- 
ipants $144 an hour, according to the efficiency ex- 
perts. They qualify this statement to provide that the 
executives involved in these meetings would be doing 
something useful if they weren’t in the meetings. 


Boom Economy 


It’s just a little disheartening when you realize that 
the amazing economy boom we have enjoyed in the 
last decade is largely because the two fastest growing 
industries in the economy have been welfare and 
warfare. 
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Production Figures Call For Higher Wages 
In Spite of Management’s Philosophy 


7) OLITICIANS and lawyers are regrouping their forces in cooperation with employers 
Ato find new ways of keeping the work force from seeking an adequate day’s wage. 
{The latest philosophy proffered by these groups contends that increases in wages 
must be coupled with increases in production. 


We would hope that this tack will not be swallowed by the public—but we fear for many 
of those whose only information is gathered from the newspapers. The truth of the matter is 
that the American labor force is producing more goods and services today than ever before 
in our history. We use the coal Teamster as an example. In Chicago fifteen years ago there were 
one thousand coal Teamsters and they number the same today. Today, these men are piloting 
huge trucks capable of hauling as much coal in one day as the wagon Teamster could haul in five 
days. Instead of shoveling the coal into the truck, the Teamster today pulls his auto truck 
under a hopper and fills the truck in two-to-three minutes. At the delivery area, the coal is 
hoisted up and run into the coal bin by means of a conveyor belt. 


The same is true in practi- 
cally every other industry in 
America. In the printing indus- 
try, one man at the linotype 
machine will set as much type 
in one day as five printers used 
to do before the introduction 
of the machine. The introduc- 
tion and application of machin- 
ery to industry has greatly im- 
proved the output of all manu- 
facturing operations. At the 
same time, workers have be- 
come more adept in the oper- 
ation of their new machinery 
and are turning out better prod- 
ucts at a much faster rate. One 
thing should be kept in mind, 
however, regardless of the num- 
ber of machines applied to a 
manufacturing process, the 
workers responsible for oper- 
ating these machines are still 
working. Automation has not 
made industrial occupations 
fun or less demanding and 
workers still need a living wage 
in return for the drudgery they 
endure in the work place. 


Many of the industrialists 
who are complaining that pro- 
duction in this country is fall- 
ing off are using the production 
scales which existed during the 
war. This is a misleading tactic. 
The production of labor during 
the war was attributed to the 
patriotism of the workers who 


pushed themselves to the brink 
in order to produce one more 
unit for the war effort. Since 
the war, there has been no need 
to maintain the man-killing pro- 
duction schedules which were 
drawn up then. The people 
who wish to return us to war 
time working schedules are 
simply looking for continued 
profits at the expense of the 
living conditions of their work- 
ers. 


Our production level is the 
highest in the world. It is time 
that the workers who are re- 
sponsible for that production 
are allowed to share in the ben- 
efits it brings. Where we have 
shortened the hours of labor, 
we have increased production 
as a result of improved meth- 
ods of working. We ask our 
members to pay no attention to 


the hue and cry raised by men 
who have never worked and 
who say that the high cost of 
living and all the other evils 
are due to the fact that working 
men are not doing an honest 
day’s work. Labor men are not 
not only doing an honest day’s 
work—they always have—but 
they also insist on receiving an 
honest wage in return. 


Correspondents writing mat- 
ter for the magazine should 
write on one side of paper only 
and separate from all other 
business. Address all commu- 
nications to International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Stablemen and Helpers, 
Daniel J. Tobin, President. 


IBT Membership Up 


The quarterly report of the International Union illus- 
trated a good jump both in membership and in our treasury. 
As of last month, we had a balance of $514,532.32 in our 


treasury and according to our per capita reports we are 
enjoying the highest membership mark in our history with 
120,000 members. According to all indications, we feel that 
our membership will show an even greater growth in the 


coming year. 


Postal System 
Poorly Managed 


“While government is urging 
private industry to correct the 
evils of a costly labor turnover, 
it should sweep its own door- 
step,” said Thomas F. Flaherty, 
secretary-treasurer of National 
Federation of Postoffice Clerks. 


“There are approximately 
5,000 employees in the New 
York postoffice,” said the trade 
unionist. “In the past year 10,- 
000 employees have been as- 
signed to positions in this post- 
office and 10,000 have quit be- 
cause of intolerable conditions. 
This is a labor turnover of 200 
per cent. The cost of ‘breaking 
in’ these new employees would 
test the bank roll of a Rocke- 
feller. But the postoffice offi- 
cials assure the public that this 
department is a money maker. 
This is true. The department 
has made money, but every in- 
dividual is paying for this econ- 
omy. Skilled employees are 
quitting the service; those who 
remain must accept a lower 
living standard; the public is 
patronizing the telegraph com- 
panies and resorting to the spe- 
cial delivery system and post- 
office officials calmly gaze on 
this demoralization like Nero 
of old, who fiddled while Rome 
burned. 

“The demoralization of the 
New York postoffice is illus- 
trated by the advertisements in 
New York papers soliciting 
workers for similar work, who 
will be paid 60 cents per hour 
without having to pass a civil 
service examination. Trained 
employees who have worked 
for years in this postoffice are 
being paid 41 cents per hour. 


o Bargain 


lf This Bill 
becomes Law! 


1. Impose a 30-day ban on strikes without go- 
ing to court, after expiration of a Taft-Hartley 
80-day injunction against a walkout, thus turn- 
ing the 80-day Taft-Hartley injunction into 110 


days. 

2. Order union and management, within three 
days, to submit additional contract proposals, 
and then five days in which to negotiate on the 


new proposals. 
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3. If no settlement was reached within five 
days, unions and management would then have | 
two days to select three panel members to de- 


cide the issue. 

4, If union and management could not agree 
on panel members, the President could then 
appoint his own panel with authority to make 
a final and binding settlement from union’s 


and management’s last offers. 
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LABOR’'S PLACE IN HISTORY 


IT IS AXIOMATIC that whenever a new and growing element of organized labor shows promise of great suc- 
cess, an immediate negative reaction sets in with the aim of blunting or discouraging the potential union 
achievement. 

This was true when the first militant workers to organize as unionists were convicted as outlaws by the 
courts more than one hundred years ago. A modern example is the surge of unionism among public employees 
in recent years. 

It is estimated that about three million government workers are now members of unions: More than a 
million federal employees, less than a million teachers, and another million hopscotched across the land in 
state, county and municipal work. 

Government employees in the last three years have become increasingly vocal and willing to resort to work 
stoppages to make their point. Prior to 1966, there had never been more than 31,000 public employees engaged 
in work stoppages over a 12-month period. But suddenly in that year, 105,000 public employees hit the bricks. 
Two years later, more than 200,000 public employees went on strike within the year. There was yet another 
sizable increase in 1969. 

By and large, the work stoppages resulted in definite collective bargaining gains—either union recognition or 
agreements and often both. At this stage in the rise of public employee unionism, there appears to be no 
let-up in desire and potential. 

History repeats itself, however. The reaction has set in. Rather than dwell upon the needs of public em- 
ployees, both private and governmental groups have begun devoting their energies to the problem of public 
employee strikes. Specifically, the reaction is aimed at preventing or quelling such work stoppages. 

This is especially true in the private sector. There have been numerous reports and recommendations coming 
forth in recent months—all addressing the goal of keeping public employees, happy or not, on the job. With- 
out exception, the studies ignore paycheck and working condition questions so vital to the peace of mind of 
public employees. 

A most recent example is, “Pickets at City Hall,” a booklet produced by the Twentieth Century Fund Task 
Force on Labor Disputes in Public Employment. While espousing unionism for public employees in glowing 
terms, the core of the booklet concentrates upon “the best and surest safeguard against strikes by government 
employees.” 

Twentieth Century’s answer is “an independent labor relations agency.” In the shortest though meatiest 
chapter in the volume, it is stated: “Responsibility for the administration of public employment relations 
policies should be placed in an independent agency. It should be a legislative creation with the legislature re- 
taining only budgetary control through its constitutional! power over appropriations.” 

The independent agency’s actions and rulings would be “subject’’ to court review. It would have the power 
to impose penalties; adjudicate charges of discrimination for union membership or activity; rule on questions 
of representation; conduct elections among employees; decide on the proper unit for negotiating purposes; 
appoint fact-finders, and so on. 

In short, the Twentieth Century treatise would seem to favor excluding public employees from such serv- 
ices already available under the National Labor Relations Act as administered by the National Labor Reéela- 
tions Board. 

Because of this oversight, sin of omission, or whatever it is—and because of its failure to include any de- 
tailed consideration of the needs of public employees—the purpose of the Twentieth Century recommendation 
is obscured and its conclusions are shadowy. 


National 
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WASHINGTON, D.C.—The U.S. Civil Service Commission says union membership among federal 
employees is on the increase. Some 72 per cent of blue collar workers and 29 per cent of white 
collar workers belonged to unions at the end of 1969—-both figures being gains over the previous 
year. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—There was a policy difference in the AFL-CIO recently when the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen's Union charged that George Meany, federation president, is "out of 
step with the thinking" of workers. Meany was attacked for his support of the Administration's 


Cambodia policy. 


JUNEAU, ALASKA—Alaska's general safety code has been amended to give the labor commissioner 
the right to shut down a job site or a part of the site where a safety hazard exists. Called 
the "red tag law," it stipulates that the shutdown remains in effect until the hazardous condition 


is corrected. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The United Mine Workers has accused the Department of Interior of an "under - 
handed and vicious attempt to gut the Federal Coal Mine Health and Safety Act." The UMW complains 
that only token fines have been handed out for safety infractions. 


SEATTLE, WASH.—The American Newspaper Guild covention here in late June will consider execu- 
tive board recommendations that propose, among other things, a new goal of §400-a-week mininmum 
salaries for newspapermen and related jobs. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA.—-After 14 years, the Amalgamated Clothing Workers has won nearly $162,000 in 
backpay for 161 workers at Rutter Rex Mfg., Co. The NLRB had delayed so long in ordering the 
backpay that the Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals ruled the company was no longer liable. The 
Supreme Court overturned the appeal court decision. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The Labor Department's Women's Bureau is celebrating its 50th year of 
existence with a national conference called, “American Women at the Crossroads: Directions 


for the future." 


NEW YORK CITY—"Business Week" magazine reported recently that it cost General Electric 
$3,000,000 to place 20 strike-busting advertisements in a handful of major publications during 
the recent strike. GE will claim a tax deduction by listing the ads as “normal advertising 
expense." 


CLEVELAND, 0.—Carl W. Griepentrog, president of the Allied Industrial Workers, charged recently 
that the Nixon Administration is moving in the direction of strike-breaking. He referred spe- 
cifically to the use of the army during the postal walkout in New York City. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—The Industrial Workers of the World—known as the "Wobblies" in its heyday 
more than a half-century ago—is reportedly making a revival. The IWW headquarters now claims 
more than 1,000 members. At its peak in 1912, there were about 100,000 members. 


DETROIT, MICH.—Leonard Woodcock was named president of the United Auto Workers to succeed the 
late Walter P. Reuther. Woodcock, formerly a vice president, was a unanimous selection of the 
UAW executive board. 


DELANO, CALIF.—Two more major growers of California table grapes—the Bianco Fruit Co., and 
the Bruno Dispoto Co., have signed contracts with the United Farm Workers Organizing Committee. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The American Federation of Government Employees warns that President Nixon's 
executive reorganization plan approved by Congress could wreck the Civil Service Merit System. 
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Is a Practical Solution 
Possible for 
National Health Care Crisis? 
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Boston Teamster 
Guides Hockey Champs 


Clarence Casey, a member of Teamster Local 25 
in Boston, Mass., recently completed his first year 
as coach of a peewee hockey team by guiding the 
squad to a championship. 

Casey’s team, made up of youngsters aged 12 and 
under, compiled a record of 11 wins, a loss and a 
tie. 

A native of Canada, the Teamster says he feels 
the time he spends at hockey with the youngsters 
is well spent because it keeps them busy and out 
of trouble. 


Teamster Candidate 
For Legion Commander 


John J. Flynn, a member of Teamster Local 96 
in Castro Valley, Calif., is California’s officially en- 
dorsed candidate for national commander of the 
American Legion when a new head is selected in 
convention next August. 

Flynn was a charter member of Local 96 and 
has been an active member for 35 years. 

He has held several posts in the Legion at both 
the state and national levels through the years. 


Member Dies Trying 
To Avoid Accident 


Ray E. Larivee, a member of Teamster Local 
299 in Detroit, Mich., died recently while trying to 
avoid an accident. 

Larivee, a driver for Associated Truck Lines for 
15 years, was about 100 miles from home when he 
approached an intersection. A pickup truck ran a 
stop sign. 

Larivee swerved to avoid the vehicle but the pick- 
up hit the truck anyway. The Teamster’s rig careened 
into a tree and he died on impact. The two men 
in the pickup also were killed. 


FIELD 


1941. Twenty years later he became secretary- 
treasurer of the local union, holding the job until 
his retirement. 

Cole was a member of the California Teamster 
Council for many years and played a prominent role 
in leading cannery workers into the union in 1945. 


Three Drivers Star 
At Accident Scene 


John Hoss, a member of Teamster Local 144 in 
Terre Haute, Ind., was the central figure in a chain 
of collisions near Vincennes, Ind., recently which in- 
volved two other members of the union and several 
vehicles. 

Hoss, a city driver for I&S McDaniel, Inc., was 
driving a fog-shrouded highway when an auto passed 
him and quickly cut in. Driven by a student, the 
passenger car ran into the rear of an auto being 
driven by an elderly woman. 

The woman’s car burst into flames and shot ahead 
to hit a third auto going in the same direction. By 
this time, Hoss was “looking for a hole” in which 
to put his rig but he was unable to avoid hitting the 
student’s car. It, too, burst into flames. 

Hoss, uninjured, came to a halt as the three pas- 
senger cars—two of them afire—were ditched. He 
quickly managed to pull three occupants from the 
two burning vehicles with the help of another Team- 
ster. 

Robert Veale, also of Local 144 and also an I&S 
driver, had been following Hoss. Veale quickly 
stopped to help. 

A few moments later, another member of Local 
144 and also an I&S driver, Joe Friedman, came 
along and seeing the situation stopped to administer 
first aid to the victims. By the time an ambulance 
arrived, the drivers had the situation well in hand. 

Hoss, Veale and Friedman—with a combined 
half-century of driving on the road—were honored 
by both the local union and company for their 
quick-thinking action. 


Wyoming Local 
Loses Officer 


C. F. McKinney, a trustee and business repre- 
sentative of Teamster Local 307 in Casper, Wyo., 
died recently after suffering a heart attack. 

McKinney was a member of Teamster Local 930 
prior to its affiliation with Local 307 in 1955. He 
became a business agent nearly a year ago. 


Sacramento Officer 
Retires From Job 


George Cole, secretary-treasurer of Teamster 
Local 857 in Sacramento, Calif., has retired after 
more than 30 years as a local union officer. 

Cole was elected a trustee of the union in 1938 
and became a full-time business representative in 
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Message of the General Vice President 


PROBABLY NO other group has fought the battle 
for free speech and freedom of assembly any more 
religiously than union labor. Both are vital not only 
to the advancement of organized labor, but also are 
vital to greater achievements by our form of govern- 
ment. 

Both free speech and peaceful assembly are guar- 
anteed by our constitution. But in any orderly 
society, a sense of responsibility is the only insurance 
that those freedoms will continue. 

It is these responsibilities, I believe, to which we 
must turn our attention today when issues are 
sharply drawn and when feelings run high on the 
problems this nation must solve to survive. 

We have long known about our responsibilities. 
For instance, we have known that our guarantee of 
free speech does not give us the right to stand in a 
crowded theater and shout “fire” just for the fun 
of it. To do so would be an expression of complete 
freedom, but it would be a violation of responsibility 
because of the confusion and havoc it could cause. 

We are not, for example, free to drive down the 
left side of the road, simply because we are free 
men. In an orderly society, we forego complete 
freedom and subscribe to certain rules which give 
meaning to our collective rights. 

These are elementary examples of the responsi- 
bilities which go hand in hand with the freedoms 
we treasure. And when we begin to act in an irre- 
sponsible manner, we are in danger of losing them. 

Respecting the rights of others is the foundation 
of our way of life in this country. One of the results 
of a free society is the culture of opposing points 
of view. When men are free to think and speak 


out, differences of opinion are a natural evolution. © 


What this right to differing viewpoints has meant 
is the development of collective bargaining, for 
example. In a responsible manner, and respecting 


others rights to disagree, collective bargaining finally 
results in a meeting of minds, In a larger sense, it 
means a form of government in which the majority 
will prevails with built-in safeguards for the minor- 
ity. 

Some of the greatest cornerstones of our way of 
life grew out of dissent to which others listened and 
changed their views. If this were not true, organized 
labor would never have established itself in this 
country. 

However, we have reached a point where these 
freedoms are threatened. We have reached that point 
where we must again respect another’s point of view, 
even though it is contrary to ours. 


As we debate the great issues of the day — the 
war, inflation, the high cost of living, law and order, 
integration, the draft, and others — we must do 


so as reasonable men. And reasonable men always 
adhere to the principle that along with their free- 
doms goes a responsibility to respect the rights of 
others. 

I would like to suggest, especially since we in 
labor have our origin in free speech and free assem- 
bly, that we all become more tolerant of those with 
differing view points. I would like to suggest that 
we speak in milder terms and that we listen with an 
attentive ear. 

The obvious conclusion is that those who resort 
to violence to suppress the opinions of others have 
abdicated their responsibilities to a free society. 
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Best Ever 


National Master Freight Contract 
Gets Membership Approval 


TEAMSTER MEMBERSHIP work- 
ing under the National Master Freight 
Agreement has ratified a new 39- 
month agreement which provides for 
substantial wage gains, improvements 
in fringe benefits, and language im- 
provements in local supplements cov- 
ering local working conditions. 

The terms of the new agreement 
are retroactive to April 1, 1970. The 
old contract expired March 31, 1970. 

Ratification of the agreement came 
in a mail referendum, the results of 
which were announced jointly Mon- 
day, May 18th, by Teamster General 
Vice President Frank E. Fitzsimmons 
and Assistant Secretary of Labor 
J. W. Usery. 

The U. S. Department of Labor 
supervised the receipt, transportation, 


IBT General Orga- 
nizer Ken Silvers 
(left), Henry Queen 
(right) and Barney 
Hicks (back to 
camera) discuss 
procedure during 
the mail referen- 
dum. Queen and 
Hicks are from 
the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. 


sorting, and counting of the ballots 
and verified the results. 

More than 71 per cent of those 
eligible to vote cast their ballots. 

Members covered under the Steel 
Haul supplement to the National Mas- 
ter Freight Agreement, whose ballots 
were counted separately, approved the 
contract terms by a 3 to | margin. 

Under the terms of the new agree- 
ment, hourly rates increase as fol- 
lows: 35 cents per hour effective 
April 1, 1970; 15 cents per hour ef- 
fective July 1, 1970; 25 cents per 
hour effective July 1, 1971; and an 
additional 35 cents per hour effective 
July 1, 1972. 

The total increase over the life of 
the agreement is $1.10 per hour, 
which, based on a 40-hour week, 


means an in-pocket increase of $5,- 
070 over and above present earnings. 
Any overtime work or increases in 
cost-of-living will be additional. 
Mileage rates for over-the-road 
drivers are as follows: Effective April 
1, 1970, one cent per mile; effective 
July 1, 1971, an additional one-half 
cent per mile; effective July 1, 1972, 
an additional 34 cent per mile. 
Total mileage increase over the 
term of the agreement is 2/4 cents. 
For the over-the-road driver, aver- 
aging 2,200 miles per week, the in- 
creased mileage rates will mean an 
in-pocket increase of $5,720. Any in- 
crease in the cost-of-living index will 
be additional, as cost-of-living applies 
to mileage as well as to hourly rates. 
Weekly employer contributions to 


health and welfare are increased by 
$1 per week, effective April 1, 1970, 
and an additional $1 per week, effec- 
tive July 1, 1972. 


Employer pension contributions 
also are increased $1 per week, ef- 
fective April 1, 1970, and an ad- 
ditional $1 per week will be effective 
July 1, 1972. 

Effective during the contract year 
beginning April 1, 1970, one addi- 
tional holiday will be included in all 
supplemental agreements, 

All supplemental agreements will 
provide for paid vacation of two 
weeks after two years of service, ef- 
fective July 1, 1971, and for each 
succeeding year of the agreement. 

Additionally, where vacation pay 
previously amounted to 40 hours pay 
per week of vacation, that vacation 


Ballots are put through counting machine. Final tabulation 
showed membership acceptance of the agreement. 
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pay now becomes 45 hours, effective 
April 1, 1970, and each year of the 
agreement thereafter. 

Under the new cost-of-living clause, 
hourly rates will increase one cent 
per hour for each .3 point change in 
the Consumer Price Index over a 12- 
month period. Mileage rates will in- 
crease .25 mill per mile for each 
.3 point change in the Index. The 
cost-of-living adjustment will be ef- 
fective twice during the term of the 
agreement. The first adjustment will 
be payable starting with the pay pe- 
riod beginning on or after July 1, 
1971, and the second adjustment pay- 
able starting with the pay period 
beginning on or after July 1, 1972. 

If the cost-of-living index increases 
as it did under the last agreement, 
there is a possible increase of 16 cents 
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More than 70 per cent of members covered under the 
National Master Freight Agreement returned their ballots. 


per hour under this clause. With the 
16 cent cost of living increase, the 
minimum hourly rate can increase to 
$5.20. 

An important adjunct to the new 
National Master Freight Agreement 
is an understanding with the employ- 
ers that the monetary provisions may 
be reopened for further negotiations 
by the union if the employers covered 
by this agreement enter into a more 
favorable monetary settlement with 
local unions which are not a party 
to the national negotiations. 

Fitzsimmons called the new agree- 
ment the best national contract ever 
negotiated in the freight industry. He 
pointed out that three years ago, the 
increase over the life of the agree- 
ment was 55 cents, compared to the 
$1.10 in the new contract, 


Labor Department official, Jules Balog, tabulates final count, 
which was verified by the U.S. Department of Labor. 
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20,000 to Vote 


Mediation Board Mails Ballots 
To REA Express Employees 


APPROXIMATELY 20,000 employ- 
ees of REA Express across the na- 
tion were mailed ballots May 25th 
by the National Mediation Board in 
response to a petition by the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters for 
a representation election. 

During the past year, Teamster or- 
ganizers have been active in the REA 
unit, reacting to a wave of requests 
from REA employees having a wide- 
spread dissatisfaction with their in- 
cumbent union, the Brotherhood of 
Railway Clerks. 

Deadline for return of ballots to the 
National Mediation Board is June 25, 
1970. 

A similar election was held in 1965, 
upon a petition of the BRC. At that 
time, 3,500 REA truck drivers had 
been Teamster members since 1935. 
During the short time IBT organizers 
had to contact REA _ employees, 
Teamster strength increased from the 
3,500 truck drivers to more than 
10,000 REA employees who cast bal- 
lots for Teamster membership in that 
election. 

Since that time, REA employee- 
grievances against the BRC _ have 
piled up until a Teamster victory in 
the current election is predicted. 

Teamster General Vice President 
Frank E. Fitzsimmons said of the 
current election: 

“Unfortunately, much misinforma- 
tion has been circulated among REA 
Express employees during this or- 
ganizing campaign by the incumbent 
union. Among other things, REA em- 
ployees have been told that if they 


vote for the Teamster, they will lose 
their seniority. The truth of the matter 
is that REA Express employees will 
come into the Teamsters with senior- 
ity on every roster they held as a 
member of the BRC, whether those 
rosters are in the same terminal or in 
different terminals. 

“Also, these employees are being 
told they will lose their Railroad Re- 
tirement benefits when they become 
Teamsters. The truth in this matter 
is that Railroad Retirement Benefits 
are provided by an Act of Congress, 
and can no more be changed by 
changing unions than could benefits 
be changed under the Social Secur- 
ity Act. 

“As a matter of fact, one of the 
things on the program, should REA 
Express employees vote Teamster, is 
to enter negotiations to obtain a pen- 
sion plan to supplement their Rail- 
road Retirement Benefits,” Fitzsim- 
mons said. 

The Teamster General Vice Presi- 
dent urged Teamster members who 
come in contact with REA Express 
employees to encourage them to vote 
for Teamster membership, thus join- 
ing the more than two million mem- 
ber Teamster Union for better collec- 
tive bargaining through progressive 
union affiliation. 


@® Backpay 


Nineteen salesmen, members of 
Teamster Local 398, Rochester, N.Y., 
received $27,000 in lost wages due to 
unfair labor charges brought against 


In Memoriam 


“Officers and employees of the International Union and Teamsters 
throughout the country were saddened Tuesday, May 12, to hear of the 
death of Alice Buskey. Alice had been with the International Union 
since 1954. During that time she served as personal secretary to both 
General President James R. Hoffa and General Vice President Frank E. 


Fitzsimmons. 


Alice suffered a stroke June 13, 1969, and remained in a coma until 


her death, Monday, May 11. 
The funeral service was held at the Ives Funeral Home, Arlington, 
Virginia, May 14. Interment was in Arlington National Cemetery. 


May Company 
Workers 
Go Teamster 


A majority of 150 warehouse 
employees of the May Department 
Stores Co., in Los Angeles, Calif., 
voted for representation by Team- 
ster Local 196 in a recent National 
Labor Relations Board election. 

Thomas L. Young, Local 196 
secretary-treasurer, said more than 
90 per cent of the eligible em- 
ployees cast ballots. 

The vote was 72 for the Team- 
ster local union and 65 against. 


the Taylor Chevrolet Corporation of 
Rochester. 

After 11 weeks of strike during the 
winter months, Local 398 has nego- 
tiated its first contract with the com- 


pany. 


e Alabama Win 


Over-the-road drivers employed by 
C. E. Lizza, Inc., powder haulers in 
Bessemer, Ala., recently voted unani- 
mously for representation by Team- 
ster Local 612 of Birmingham, Ala., 
in a National Labor Relations Board 
election, according to Howard G. 
Tennyson, vice president of the local 
union. 


Teamsters 
Lead March 
Balloting 


Teamsters Union affiliates paced 
organized labor again during the 
month of March, according to Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board rec- 
ords. 

In the area of single-union elec- 
tions, Teamsters local unions took 
part in 187 of the total of 600 
such elections—or better than 31 
per cent. Of the total 328 single- 
union elections won by all unions, 
Teamster affiliates accounted for 
92 of the wins—or more than 28 
per cent. 

Employees eligible to vote in the 
units won by all unions in single- 
union balloting totaled 13,047 of 
which 1,859—or better than one 
of every seven — elected to go 
Teamster. 

Two-union elections and three- 
or-more-union elections increased 
the total additional Teamster mem- 
bership to 3,650 for the month of 
March. 


Allstate Case 


Won by 
Miami Local 


A trial examiner for the National 
Labor Relations Board recently 
awarded the decision in an unfair 
labor practice case to Teamster Local 
198 of Miami, Fla., in connection 
with an organizing campaign at All- 
state Insurance Co.’s Miami office. 

It was the second decision won by 
Local 198 in the long campaign to 
win 100 Allstate insurance agents. 

A first charge was filed following 
a Board-conducted election in May, 
1968, among the company’s agents 
in Dade County. The union lost the 
vote. After hearing the union’s com- 
plaint, a second vote was ordered and 
again the union lost by a slim margin 
in June, 1969. Once again, Local 198 
filed an unfair labor practice charge 
on which the most recent ruling was 
made. 


Cease and Desist 

The examiner found that Allstate 
management conducted “a vigorous 
and undisguised anti-union campaign” 
by interfering with, restraining and 
coercing employees in the exercise of 
their rights guaranteed by the law. 

A “cease and desist” order was 
directed by the examiner, forbidding 
the company to interrogate, surveille 
and otherwise attempt to illegally in- 
fluence the insurance agents. 


Jersey Local 
Gets Pact 
in Nutley 


Teamster Local 97 of Newark, 
N.J., recently negotiated an agreement 
providing substantial pay raises and 
other gains for employees of the 
Nutley, N.J., departments of public 
works and parks and recreation. 

Joseph G. Biancardi, Local 97 
president, said the contract achieve- 
ment brought to a conclusion a cam- 
paign that began more than a year 
ago to organize the Nutley workers. 

Local 97 has been one of the more 
active local unions in the organiza- 
tion of municipal workers since the 
New Jersey legislature passed a law 
two years ago giving public employees 
the right to form collective bargain- 
ing units. 
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Breakthrough 


Teamsters Join Other Unions 
In Highway Pact in 


Canada 


= swe ES 


A major breakthrough was made in 
labor relations with highway construc- 
tion contractors when T.E.L. (Team- 
sters, Engineers, Laborers) Council of 
Unions and Peel Construction Com- 
pany, one of the largest highway 
contractors in Ontario, signed an 
agreement. The contract covers all 
of Eastern Ontario with substantial 
gains made in hourly wage rate, vaca- 
tion with pay, and a completely com- 
pany-paid health and welfare plan. 


T. E. L. Council of Unions and Peel Construction Co. sign highway construction 
agreement covering all of Eastern Ontario. Standing left to right: R. Charters, 
D. Fryzuk, R. Lowndes—company executives. Seated left to right: W. Lippett, 
Central Conference of Teamsters; U. Rossini; and W. W. Tiller (T.E.L. Council of 
Union Officers); H. C. Armstrong, president of Peel Construction Co. 


T.E.L. also has five signed agree- 
ments with highway construction con- 
tractors covering the northern portion 
of Ontario. 

T.E.L. Council of Unions are now 
awaiting a date to meet with the La- 
bor Relations Committee of the On- 
tario Roadbuilders Association with 
the aim of drafting an agreement 
covering all roadbuilding contractors, 
and all local unions affiliated with 
T.E.L. to a Province-wide agreement. 


Teamsters—-ILWU Open Contract 
For 25,000 Coast Warehousemen 


Joint negotiations by the Teamsters and the International Longshore- 
men and Warehousemen with the warehouse industry are underway on 
the West Coast for a new contract for approximately 25,000 members. 

Teamster Vice President George Mock and ILWU Secretary-Treasurer 


Louis Goldblatt are co-chairmen of the union’s negotiating team which 
recently submitted the union’s proposal to management. 
Beginning of these negotiations marked the third time Teamsters and 
the ILWU have entered into joint contract talks with management. 
The agreement covers warehousing from Bakersfield to the Oregon 
border, with approximately 17,000 Teamster members and 8,000 from 


the ILWU involved. 


The current agreement expired May 31st. 
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Benetits Increase 


Capitol Flight Attendants 
Win Gains in New Contract 


Shown at the signing of a new contract covering stewardesses at Capitol were 
(left to right): Warren Ashley and Frank Roach, Capitol executives; Bill Ferchak, 
Airline Division representative; Elana Gomez, union committee member; Stand- 
ing—Sue Walton, committee member; Bob Duncanfield, president of Teamster 
Local 161; Raquel Levy, committee member, and John Hetzell, secretary-treasurer 
of Local 161. 


A Teamster contract providing 
wage gains and other increases for 
400 stewardesses employed by Capitol 
International Airways, Inc., was 
signed recently. 

Capitol supplies charter services and 
provides military transportation all 
over the world. The stewardesses are 
from 31 countries. 

Besides a substantial wage increase, 
the agreement negotiated by the 
Teamster Airline Division also stipu- 


350 Delegates 


lated severance pay equal to $25 for 
each month’s service to a maximum 
of $2,500; improved vacation sched- 
ules with a maximum of 21 days 
after seven years on the job; mater- 
nity leave of absence, and a 50 per 
cent clothing allowance. 

Overtime pay, language pay, mov- 
ing expenses, per diem, and numerous 
other clauses were negotiated. 

The agreement was made retroac- 
tive to Nov. 1, 1969. 


Western Conference Holds 
Hawaii Workshop Sessions 


More than 350 representatives from 
local unions and joint councils 
throughout the Western Conference 
of Teamsters gathered in Hawaii at 
the end of April to discuss ways and 
means of improving fringe benefits 
under Teamster contracts. 
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Health and welfare programs, pen- 
sion programs and the administration 
of such trust funds—with emphasis 
on how to rectify existing shortcom- 
ings—were discussed by various spe- 
cialists appearing as guest speakers. 

The 4-day workshop sessions were 


highlighted by a keynote speech from 
International Vice President Einar O. 
Mohn, conference director, who fo- 
cused on the theme that past accom- 
plishments in obtaining fringes, even 
though they have been most helpful 
and good for a Teamster and _ his 
family, no longer are sufficient to meet 
the need. 

“As a result of my studies,” said 
Mohn, “I am convinced we are not 
getting as much as we can out of 
our health and welfare plans. We 
must harness our collective unity and 
strength to get better plans to see 
that they are administered in the most 
efficient manner.” 

Mohn told the delegates that be- 
cause of the youth trend in the mem- 
bership it is necessary to revise “our 
programs to get the best for the 
money being spent and educating 
members to the real value of benefits 
that accrue them.” 

Delegates heard experts explain the 
reason why organized labor must 
continue to be the driving force be- 
hind expanded and liberal fringe 
benefits, including such items as: pre- 
paid legal aid, income tax services, 
psychiatric care, scholarships, day- 
care centers, group auto insurance and 
related forms of insurance. 

Local unions were urged to partici- 
pate more actively in their health 
care programs and, whenever possible 
give particular assistance to the in- 
novative plans such as the California 
Council for Health Plan Alternatives 
which, in part, is sponsored by the 
Western Teamsters. 

The need for combined purchasing 
power and common research, along 
with flexibility in negotiated contracts, 
was cited along with vigilance in mon- 
itoring health programs. 

Delegates were treated to a detailed 
explanation of the various facets of 
the prevailing collective bargaining 
system and the areas to which monies 
are diverted in the administration of 
trusts and providing services. 

The workshop revealed without 
question the waste and duplication in- 
herent in the multiplicity of trust 
funds that function separately and 
distinct from one another. 

While Mohn did not suggest wiping 
out existing trusts or merging them in- 
to one huge fund, he declared: “I do 
feel that by working through local un- 
ions and joint councils we can prevail 
upon the trustees to engage in a 
greater exchange of ideas and pooling 
of knowledge and interests to get bet- 
ter results.” 
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First Contract 


3-Year Pact Provides Brewery 
Workers Wage Boosts, Fringes 


Brewery workers, members. of 
Teamster Local 102, Newark, N.J., 
have ratified a three-year contract 
with the Stegmaier and Gibbons 
Breweries, Wilkes Barre, Pa. 

The new contract (first under the 
Teamsters) provides for a substantial 
weekly increase each year with back- 
pay to April 5, 1970. Also, pension 
payments were increased from what 
the workers “enjoyed” with their pre- 
vious bargaining agent the AFL-CIO 
Brewery Workers Union. 

Other fringe benefits negotiated 
were another paid holiday, full com- 
pany paid Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
benefits including increases during 


Highest in 5 Years 


term of contract, and increased shift 
differentials, 

The negotiating committee con- 
sisted of Ben Merker, secretary-trea- 
surer, Ernest Terrien, president, 
Anthony Pizutelli, recording secretary 
and Paul Gallagher, head of a rank 
and file committee of 10 who were 
the elected shop stewards of both 
breweries. 

Secretary-treasurer Ben Méerker 
announced that this was the finest 
contract ever negotiated for the small 
breweries in Pennsylvania and is a 
step forward to unite all brewery 
workers under the National Brewery 
Conference Division of the IBT. 


Nation’s Unemployment Rate 
Climbs to 5 Per Cent Level 


Unemployment in the United States 
climbed for the fifth straight month 
in May to reach a mark of 5 per cent 
of the work force — highest in five 
years. 

The increase was two-tenths of one 
per cent over the jobless rate in April 
and brought the unemployment level 
to what Administration spokesmen 
earlier this year said was an “accept- 
able” rate in the war on inflation. 

Labor Department officials said the 
number of workers without jobs 
jumped 160,000 in May to a total of 
4.1 million. 

All of the increased joblessness was 
attributed to workers who lost exist- 
ing jobs rather than an influx of new 
workers into the labor force. 

Total employment, which usually 
rises considerably during May, instead 
dropped 450,000 to 78.4 million. 


Spokesmen from the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics said that unemploy- 
ment has risen by nearly 1.3 million 
since last December. The breakdown 
showed 600,000 men, 425,000 women 
and 225,000 teenagers in the new role 
of people without work. 
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The unemployment rate last De- 
cember was 3.5 per cent of the work 
force. 

BLS also reported that average 
earnings of some 45 million workers 
increased two cents to $2.30 an hour 
and were up $1.60 a week to $118.72 
weekly during May. 

This represented a gain of 19 cents 
an hour or 6.3 per cent over the past 
year and $5.24 or 4.6 per cent a 
week — but inflation has more than 
wiped out the wage gains to leave 
workers seven-tenths of one per cent 
behind in purchasing power, 


e@ 9-to-1 Win 

Employees of Schmitt’s Inc., a 
wholesale distributor in Green Bay, 
Wis., voted better than 9-to-1 for rep- 
resentation by Teamster Local 75 of 
Green Bay in a recent National Labor 
Relations Board election. 


Donald W. Tilkens, Local 75 presi- 
dent, said 38 mail clerks, marking 
clerks, warehousemen and __ truck 
drivers were eligible to ballot. The 
count was 29 for the union and only 
two against. 
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Keddy is 


Heart 
Victim 

Gerald N. Keddy, Eastern Confer- 
ence representative, died suddenly of 
a heart attack, Sunday, May 24, 1970. 

Keddy was a member of Local 927, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, for 18 years, 
and began as a milk driver. Later, he 
became local union business agent, 
and then its president. At the time of 
his death, he was vice president of 
Local 927, and had served as secretary- 
treasurer of Local 76 in Halifax. 

Highly regarded in the Eastern Con- 
ference for which he worked eight 
years, Keddy handled all of the Mari- 
time Provinces, as well as special as- 
signments. 

Said Eastern Conference Director 
Joseph Trerotola: “Keddy was an 
ideal trade unionist. His death is a 
great loss to the Conference.” 

Teamster General Secretary-Treas- 
urer Thomas E. Flynn, to whom 
Keddy was a personal friend, said 
“Gerald Keddy was one of the most 
able Teamster representatives.” Flynn 
recalled that Keddy was instrumental 
in settling a truck strike in Quebec in 
the early 1960’s, “I depended upon 
him very much during my years as 
Eastern Conference director,” Flynn 
said. 

Keddy is survived by his wife, 
Helen, two daughters, and a son. 


Economy 
Walks 
Tightrope 


Arthur F. Burns, chairman of the 
Federal Reserve System, told Congress 
at mid-May that the nation’s economy 
is “traveling a narrow path between 
recession and inflation.” 

Testifying before the Senate Bank- 
ing Committee, Burns said that while 
the situation looks “gloomy” at the 
moment, he thought there would be 
a recovery “well before the year is 
over.” 

He added a prediction of increasing 
unemployment, but said joblessness 
would diminish before the year is 
ended. 

Burns told the Senators the Federal 
Reserve would make no fundamental 
change in its monetary policy of per- 
mitting a slow growth in the money 
supply. 
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To Solve Problems 


IBT, Engineers, Laborers 
Set Up Dispute Committee 


The Teamsters Union has joined 
with the Operating Engineers and 
Laborers Union in a memorandum of 
understanding which creates a na- 
tional committee to handle “all prob- 
lems of organizing, jurisdiction and 
any other matters that cannot be re- 
solved on the local level.” 

General Vice President Frank E. 
Fitzsimmons signed the memo on be- 
half of the Teamsters Union. Also 
signing were the heads of the En- 
gineers and Laborers. 

The committee consists of Thomas 
H. Owens, head of the IBT National 
Building Material and Construction 
Division, Frank Hanley of the Operat- 
ing Engineers and Verne Reed of the 
Laborers. 

The committee is directed to “as- 
sist local unions in developing pro- 
grams that will mutually assist and 
benefit our memberships and _ indivi- 
dual organizations.” The memo adds: 

“All current differences at the local 
level should receive your (the com- 
mittee’s) immediate and good faith 
attention for a reasonable solution. 

“All local unions are hereby di- 


Good Pact 


Gained at 
L.I. Railroad 


Teamster Local 808 of Woodside, 
N.Y., recently negotiated a new agree- 
ment providing substantial wage in- 
creases and other gains for members 
employed by the Long Island Rail- 
road. 

John Mahoney, Local 808 secre- 
tary-treasurer, said the contract put 
the Teamsters approximately $50 per 
week ahead of other railroad men 
doing the same work. 

Besides the wage gain, company 
health and welfare contributions were 
increased substantially, the probation 
period for new employees was cut 
from two years to six months, and 
improvements were made in other 
clauses, 

The contract, signed late in May, 
was made retroactive to last January 
1st. 
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rected to refrain from referring ju- 
risdictional disputes to the National 
Labor Relations Board for settlement. 

“In addition, no local union shall 
join with an employer nor participate 
in any NLRB cases involving ju- 
risdictional disputes that are initiated 
by an employer. 

“Any such dispute shall be immedi- 
ately referred to the committee mem- 
bers of the international unions in- 
volved for voluntary adjustment and 
decision. 

“It is understood that there shall 
be no work stoppages or threat there- 
of pending solution to problems 
either on the local or the national 
committee level.” 


@ Coin Auditors 


Employees of Coin Auditing Sys- 
tems voted overwhelmingly for repre- 
sentation by Teamster Local 808 of 
Woodside, N.Y., in a recent Nation- 
al Labor Relations Board election. 

John Mahoney, secretary-treasurer 
of Local 808, said George Brody, 


Eastern Conference of Teamsters rep- 
resentative, and William Hagner and 
Robert Reale of Teamster Local 820 
contributed to the victory which saw 
the workers vote 12 to 1 in favor of 
the union. 


@ In Fresno 


Teamster Local 431 has been cer- 
tified by the National Labor Relations 
Board as representative for tire serv- 
icemen and brake and alignment me- 
chanics employed by Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., in Fresno, Calif. 


e@ In California 


Teamster Local 495 of Los Angeles, 
Calif., has been certified by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board as rep- 
resentative for all production and 
maintenance workers employed by In- 
dustrial Cleaning Machines, Inc., of 
South Gate, Calif. 


@ Truck Drivers 


Truck drivers employed by Star 
Container Corp., of Leominster, 
Mass., voted for representation by 
Teamster Local 170 in a recent Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board election, 
according to James J. Millett, Local 
170 business representative. 


Appreciation Award 


The Ullico Director's Award of 
Appreciation... é frcenled ty 


Che Union Labur Life Insurance Company 


ro Thomas £. Flynn 


in recognition of his able, competent and helpful service as 


a member of our Board of Directors since his appointment 


APRIL 16, 1969 


Teamster General Secretary-Treasurer Thomas E. Flynn has been honored by 
The Union Labor Life Insurance Company, of which he is a member of the 
board of directors. Recognition of his service is the plaque pictured here which 
is in recognition of his able, competent and helpful service as a member of the 
Board of Directors since his appointment April 16, 1969. 
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Experimental Surgery Unit 


Official dedication ceremonies for 
the Frank E. Fitzsimmons Experi- 
mental Surgery Complex at the Michi- 


gan State Hospital in Pontiac are 
scheduled for June 29th. 

A banquet will be held honoring 
the Teamster General Vice President 
with proceeds earmarked for the facil- 
ity that got its start a couple of years 
ago. 

The surgery complex — which is 
now doing research on kidney dis- 
ease and other ailments affecting 
truck drivers — had its origin in a 
conversation between Dr. Donald 


Dawson of the Pontiac hospital and 
Joseph Bane, president of Teamster 
Local 614 in Pontiac. 

Dawson told how he and his associ- 
ates then were conducting experiments 
in an abandoned cowshed, using im- 
provised equipment which was too old 
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To Be Dedicated 


in Pontiac 


Charles Morgan, 
member of Pontiac 
Teamsters Local 
614, undergoing 
tests in the re- 
search lab, 


to be effective. 

Bane offered to help and with Fitz- 
simmons’ cooperation sponsored a 
banquet from which $50,000 in pro- 
ceeds went to the experimental center. 

The surgery complex was refur- 
bished and new equipment brought in 
for the doctors. Physicians from six 
major hospitals now do their research 
at the Pontiac complex. 

The unit was named in honor of 
Fitzsimmons and a recognition plaque 
was placed at the entrance. 

Dr. Dawson, meanwhile, was be- 
coming acquainted with Teamster 
drivers through the months and dis- 
covered what he called some “force- 
ful stress situations” encountered by 
the average truck driver, Particularly, 
he was impressed by the health 
dangers facing drivers in their daily 
routine. 


Dr. Donald Daw- 
son with Arthur 
Gould, member of 
Teamster Local 
299 for 17 years, 
prepare to drive a 
diesel operated 
truck on trip to 
Grand Rapids. 


STATE OF THE UNION 


Honors Fitzsimmons 


“We are doing all sorts of research 
into medical science,’ Dr. Dawson 
noted. “There is no reason why we 
can’t do some research into what goes 
on in the cab of a truck that Team- 
sters are driving on the highways.” 

Checking the records, he learned 
that little had been done by the medi- 
cal profession in the area of trucking 
insofar as kidney disorders, lung dis- 
ease, high blood pressure, mental 
fatigue and other problems were con- 
cerned. 

With modern techniques available, 
he decided there was no reason why 
research personnel could not accom- 
pany certain selected drivers on their 
daily runs, especially on the longer 
hauls, for study of types of fumes in- 
haled, heart rate, pulse and general 
fatigue. 

Dr. Dawson began making appro- 
priate kidney studies right in the cab 
with the driver while traveling over 
the road. 

As medical director of the surgery 
complex, Dr. Dawson has come to the 
conclusion that the public is entirely 
unaware of what a dangerous and 
nerve wracking occupation the skilled 
driver is confronted with on a daily 
basis. 

“How it relates to his own well- 
being and his family is important,” 
said the physician, “but more impor- 
tant is that something should be done 
as a prophylaxis to eliminate or 
greatly decrease some of these hazards 
to health.” 

Job hazards, he said, should be 
made known to both industry and in 
contract negotiations so that diseases 
caused by certain environmental con- 
ditions connected with the drivers’ 
work can be properly recognized and 
corrected. 

He noted that the aviation industry 
is spending huge sums of money on 
similar studies regarding commercial 
pilots, adding: “I see no more hazards 
in their occupation than that of a 
truck driver with a huge tractor and 
trailer barreling down a busy highway 
in which many times there are cargoes 
dangerous to haul.” 

He envisioned that the next two or 
three years should bring medical re- 
search programs dedicated to just 
such problems. 

A natural place for such research, 
Dr. Dawson said, is the Fitzsimmons 
Experimental Surgery Complex lab- 
oratory. Experiments there will help 
lead to a safer and longer professional 
life for Teamster drivers across the 
nation. 
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‘Help Wanted’ 


Is the National Health Care Crisis 
Incapable of Practical Solution? 


MANPOWER outlook in the health 
care industry is so bleak that even 
should Congress enact a broad na- 
tional health insurance program, there 
apparently would be small hope of im- 
plementing it for years to come. 
“The demand for medical care,” 
said the President’s Manpower Report 
to Congress recently, “has outstripped 
the nation’s health manpower re- 
sources throughout the 1960's.” 
The record shows there will be little 
easing of the situation in the 1970's. 
“Shortages of physicians and nurses, 
the subject of wide public concern, 
have led to rapidly increased utiliza- 
tion of auxiliary health workers and 
thus to intensified labor shortages in 
the supporting health occupations,” 
continued the manpower report. “Per- 
sonnel shortages are acute in virtually 
all segments of the health services in- 
dustry—hospitals, nursing homes, of- 


fices of medical practitioners, and 
medical laboratories.” 

What personnel shortages mean in 
terms of inadequate health care was 
interpreted by the National Advisory 
Commission on Health Manpower 
way back in 1967: 

—tLong delays in seeing a physi- 
cian for routine care. 

—Hurried, impersonal attention by 
a doctor in a limited appointment 
time. 

—Difficulty in getting care on 
nights or weekends except in hospital 
emergency wards. 

—Reduction of hospital services be- 
cause of a lack of nurses. 

Unfortunately, the poor and under- 
privileged—who perhaps are most in 
need of health care—are adversely 
affected said the commission: “ 
Uneven distribution of care, as indi- 
cated by the health statistics of the 


The Nixon Administration has come out against any attempt to extend 
for more than one year training programs for thousands of allied health 
professionals. 

In testimony before the Senate health subcommittee last month, Dr. 
Roger Egeberg of the Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
agreed with the Senators that the shortage of doctors and nurses has 
reached the crisis stage and that people must be trained quickly to relieve 
similar shortages in 200 assisting health fields. 

However, said Dr. Egeberg, the Administration opposes a longer 
extension because it has plans for a major overhaul of all federal health 
care systems in 1971 and therefore does not want to extend any of the 
individual programs beyond next year. 

Apparently apprehensive about the prospect of criticism for the stand, 
Dr. Egeberg added: 

“This request for a short extension must not be construed as an indi- 
cation of lack of interest or commitment to this vital area of health 
support. Quite the contrary, our concern is with providing a strong 
legislative framework for the conduct of health manpower activities.” 
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rural poor, urban ghetto dwellers, mi- 
grant workers, and other minority 
groups, which occasionally resemble 
the health statistics of a developing 
country” is one of the undesirable 
results. 


Strangely enough, health care in- 
adequacy has increased despite a 50 
per cent employment growth between 
1960 and 1968 in the health services 
industry, to a total of 4.3 million in 
the latter year. The rate of employ- 
ment growth in the industry was more 
than three times the average rate for 
the economy as a whole in the same 
period. 


Doctor Shortage 


There is, for example, a physician 
shortage of at least 15 per cent. At 
least 50,000 more doctors are needed 
according to best estimates of the Pub- 
lic Health Service. In 1968, there were 
less than 300,000 physicians profes- 
sionally active in the United States. 


Were it not for physicians from 
foreign schools doing advanced work 
in the U.S., the shortage would be 
even more acute. About 15 per cent of 
the doctors working in hospitals are 
graduates of foreign medical schools. 


Lower Ratio 


For years the ratio of doctors to 
total population has been about 150 
per 100,000—with disparities in some 
geographic areas. In all regions, short- 
ages of doctors are worse in small 
communities than in metropolitan 
areas. Even within a major city, the 
ratio of physicians is much lower in 
ghetto neighborhoods than the silk 
stocking districts. 


There is another factor which has 
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made the doctor shortage seem even 
greater than it is: Increased numbers 
of physicians specialize in teaching, 
research and administration. There are 
now less than 50 general practitioners 
per 100,000 population. 

The record shows there is a need 
for about 20,000 new physicians each 
year through the 1980's. Yet, if medi- 
cal schools continue operating at their 
current level of turning out graduates, 
only about 10,000 new doctors will 
join the health industry work force 
each year—half the projected require- 
ment. 

There is clearly a need for a much 
broader base in medical education, but 
the time required to set up new learn- 
ing institutions would take at least a 
decade. Besides, the American Medi- 
cal Association—which historically 
has kept a lid on this phase of medi- 
cine—shows no inclination to help any 
situation that will pump out more 
doctors. 

For these reasons, says the Man- 
power Report, “the best hope of quick, 
substantial improvement in the avail- 
ability of medical services lies in large- 
scale efforts to achieve better utiliza- 
tion and allocation of the present sup- 
ply of physicians and of those who 
will shortly enter practice.” To para- 
phrase it, the outlook is very bleak. 


Nurse Shortage 


The outlook 
better. 


Although the number of registered 
nurses has been increasing at a faster 
rate than the population—rising from 
282 per 100,000 population in 1960 to 
338 per 100,000 in 1969—it has not 
kept pace with the increasing demand 
for health care services. 


A joint American Hospital Associa- 
tion-Public Health Service study not 
too many years ago indicated an 
urgent need for 57,000 additional 
nurses to serve hospital patients. “The 
overall shortage of nurses is consider- 
ably more severe,” says the Manpower 
Report. 

In nursing, as in the physician field, 
personnel shortages tend to be more 
acute in small cities and rural areas 
than in large metropolitan areas, and 
in some zones within the same city 
than in others. 


The Department of Labor predicts 
that around 250,000 new nurses will 
be needed between now and 1980 sim- 
ply to fill replacement needs. In 1968, 
there were 660,000 employed nurses. 


in nursing is little 
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By 1980, the need is likely to be 
around a million more. 

Altogether, the number of new 
nurses required to fill additional posi- 
tions and meet replacement needs will 
probably average about 50,000 a year 
in the coming decade. To meet the 
need, the annual number of nursing 
graduates must be increased at least 
20 per cent in the next 10 years. 

Putting it politely, the Manpower 
Report noted: 

“Nursing has been at a disadvan- 
tage in the past because pay standards 
and conditions of employment have 
lagged behind those in many other 
fields of work with less demanding ed- 
ucational and training requirements.” 

More realistically, nurses have been 
woefully underpaid for years and 
whenever they get a chance to move 
on to something better, they grab it. 


Other Shortages 


Substandard wages and rotten work- 
ing conditions are probably the main 
reasons why there are so many per- 
sonnel shortages in the various lines 
of work related to medicine in hospi- 
tals, nursing homes, labs, and so on. 

Also, as employment demand has 
increased in the established health pro- 
fessions, many new occupations have 
emerged to meet the strong trend to- 
ward diversification and specialization 
of health care services. Many of these 
allied and supporting occupations now 
have personnel shortages also. 

According to surveys of hospitals 
and nursing homes made recently, 


provision of optimum care services 
would require at least a third more 
workers than now employed in vari- 
ous specialties such as occupational, 
physical and recreational therapy; 
clinical social work; speech pathol- 
ogy, and audiology. 

In some of the allied health occu- 
pations, the personnel shortages can 
be traced to limited training facilities. 
Many have high turnover rates be- 
cause low pay and working condi- 
tions are undesirable. 


Lower Levels 


Workers in the lower level occupa- 
tions such as nurse aide, orderly and 
hospital attendant have only recently 
been brought under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. For most of them, the 
minimum hourly wage hike to $1.45 
last February Ist was the first time 
they ever saw that much money. They 
still will not catch up with the $1.60 
minimum wage for workers previously 
covered until 1971. 

“Most employees of hospitals and 
nursing homes lack collective bar- 
gaining rights,” notes the Manpower 
Report. “Most hospital workers also 
lack unemployment insurance protec- 
tion . . . (and) many are not covered 
by state workmen’s compensation 
laws.” Is it any wonder there is a 
shortage? 

The Manpower Report concluded 
with a message for hospital adminis- 
trators who are always wringing their 
hands about the high cost of labor: 
“The rate of improvement in their em- 
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away on vacation at the time of the presentation. 
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ployment conditions will largely de- 
termine the rate of progress possible 
in attracting more workers into sup- 
porting health occupations.” 


Relieving Shortages 


There are numerous programs being 
conducted by the government in hopes 
of relieving personnel shortages in the 
health industry. Most are directed at 
supporting training, expanding oppor- 
tunities for workers, and increasing 
efficiencies. 

But little has been done to improve 
the attractiveness of health careers. 
Said the Manpower Report: 

“Sufficient numbers of workers will 
be attracted to health occupations only 
if the pay scales and fringe bene- 
fits are improved and made more 
competitive with those in other fields; 
if new opportunities for promotion 
and career advancement are opened, 
and if artificial standards for hiring 
and promotion are removed.” 


Planning Needed 


The Manpower Report also em- 
phasizes “there is a great need for ef- 
fective planning and coordination of 
health manpower activities at all levels 
—local, state and national.” 

Major organizations and institutions 
in the health industry, said the report, 
“should work closely together in plan- 
ning an industrywide approach to 
manpower development and _ utiliza- 
tion.” 

By and large, such exhortations 
promise as much solution of the prob- 
lem as might be made by whistling 
into the wind. 

Doctor shortages, nurse shortages 
and service personnel shortages will 
never be overcome with hopeful 
phrases of encouragement. 

Entrenched physicians and hospital 
administrators—smug with the knowl- 
edge that people need them far more 
than they need people—must be re- 
turned to the sense of humanitarian- 
ism with which they started, not as 
applicable to health care but as ap- 
plicable to the needs of people who 
patronize them and work for them. 


@ Health Club 


Employees of the International 
Hotel Health Club and Spa, Inc., in 
Los Angeles, Calif., recently voted for 
representation by Teamster Local 2707 
in a National Labor Relations Board 
election. 
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J.C. zB Officers 


Nominated without opposition for 4-year terms as officers of Teamster Joint 
Council 28 in Seattle, Wash., recently were (left to right): Robert Pavolka, trustee; 
Marven Eggert, recording secretary; George French, vice president; Arnie Wein- 
meister, president; Fred Wehde, secretary-treasurer; John Sorweide and Jack 
Jewell, trustees. All the board members are less than 50 years of age with the 


exception of Sorweide, 51. 


Tops in 1969 


IBT Leads White Collar 
Balloting for 9th Year 


‘Elk of Year’ 
Goes to R.I. 
Teamster 


Being selected “Elk of the Year” 
is an honor in itself, but being chosen 
among 1,100 members makes it extra 
special. 

George 


Brown, a member of 


a member of 
Teamster Local 251, Providence, R.I., 
receives his “Elk of the Year’ certifi- 
cate from Exalted Ruler William Wilder. 


George Brown (left), 


Teamster Local 251, Providence, R.I., 
received this honor after serving as 
house committee chairman for Elks 
Lodge No. 2196 during 1969. 

Brown has been a member of Local 
251 for over 20 years and has been 
driving for M&M Transportation for 
17 years. 


For the ninth consecutive year in 
1969, the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters was the most active 
union in white collar organizing ac- 
cording to a special survey by the 
Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., a 
private reporting service. 

BNA said Teamster local unions 
last year took part in 25 per cent of 
all representation elections held by the 
National Labor Relations Board 
among white collar workers. Team- 
sters won 26.3 per cent of all white 
collar election victories combined. 

In numbers, the Teamsters Union 
was on the ballot in 188 elections of ~ 
a total of 752, and won 111 of the 
votes—a 59 per cent average. All 
unions combined won 56 per cent of 
the elections held among white collar 
workers. 

Since 1961, the NLRB has con- 
ducted 5,292 white collar ballots with 
all unions involved winning 3,054 or 
nearly 58 per cent. During the same 
9-year period, Teamster affiliates took 
part in 1,361 elections—25.7 per cent 
of all such elections held—and won 
814, or nearly 60 per cent. 


Harry Starling, a long-time Team- 
ster and business representative of 
Teamster Local 665 in San Francisco, 
Calif., has retired. 
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Judy, the elephant, is not a Teamster but the others are new members of the 
union organized recently by Teamster Local 856 in San Francisco. Rudy Tham, 


close to the elephant’s trunk, headed the organizing campaign and negotiated a 
contract for 225 workers at a marine amusement park in San Francisco Bay. 
With Tham, Local 856 secretary-treasurer, are (left to right): Water skiers Phylis 
Winans, Barbara Williams; Bradford G. Baruh, general manager of ABC Marine 
World; Tham; John McLaughlin, Local 856 recording secretary, and water skiers 


Arlene Zinkel and Carol Warren. 


In San Francisco 


Teamster Local Inks Pact 
With Marine World Park 


Teamster Local 856 in San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., recently signed a 3-year 
contract covering 225 workers em- 
ployed by ABC Marine World, a 
60-acre sea-life amusement park 
located on San Francisco Bay. 

The collective bargaining unit has 
52 different job classifications, ac- 


Award 


The 18th Annual Deborah Hospital Humanitarian Award Dinner honored Senator 


cording to Rudy Tham, secretary- 
treasurer of Local 856, including: 
clerical workers, groundskeepers, 
maintenance men, boat _ drivers, 
trainers, aqua skiers, sales clerks, 
tour guides, animal handlers, divers, 
and so forth. 

One of the park’s most famous at- 


Dinner 


Richard S. Schweiker (R.-Pa.). Dr. F. Bruce Baldwin, Jr., (left) dinner chairman, 
is shown with Thomas J. O’Neill, administrator of Plumbers Union 690. On the 
right is Wilfred Wilson, secretary-treasurer of Teamster Local 513, Phila., Pa. They 
are both members of the Sponsors Committee. 
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tractions is Judy, a 4-year-old Indian 
elephant trained as the world’s only 
water-skiing elephant. Judy is the star 
of Marine World’s water ski and boat 
show. 


Firing Case 
Won By 
Local 70 


Teamster Local 70 of Oakland, 
Calif., recently won the decision in a 
discharge case involving a flight in- 
structor employed by Sierra Academy 
of Aeronautics, Inc., and Transameri- 
can Employers Group, Inc., in Oak- 
land, Calif. 

The Board agreed with the trial 
examiner that Sierra violated the law 
by firing Edward T. Lloyd because 
of his activities on behalf of the 
Teamster local union. 

The examiner rejected as pretextual 
the employer’s reason for discharging 
the flight instructor, finding that the 
company was motivated by Lloyd’s 
pro-union views and activities. 

Sierra provides aeronautical pilot 
training to individuals while Trans- 
american provides counseling services 
in labor relations for various employ- 
ers. 

The record showed that Sierra’s 
flight instructors held a series of meet- 
ings in November, 1968, at Lloyd’s 
home to discuss grievances relating 
to salaries and time off. A month 
later, the instructors met with a rep- 
resentative of Local 70 and authori- 
zation cards were signed later by the 
disgruntled workers. 

An employer witness testified that 
Lloyd was fired for incidents involv- 
ing a short landing and the taxiing in 
of an aircraft. However, the witness 
was found to be not credible and his 
testimony rejected. Also, evidence 
showed that the company did not 
deem the infractions sufficiently ser- 
ious for discharge and that Lloyd was 
fired for his union activities. 

Sierra also was found guilty of 
coercively attempting to persuade em- 
ployees to withdraw from the union, 
interrogating a worker, promising 
benefits and revoking a promised as- 
surance that there would be no dis- 
charge. 

The examiner ruled that Sierra and 
Transamerican violated the law by 
holding out to employees possibility 
of increased insurance benefits to in- 
duce them to vote against the union, 
and by attempting to prevent an em- 
ployee from voting at a Board-con 
ducted election. 
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Western Air Lines 


Teamster Mechanic Rewarded 
For Money-Saving Suggestion 


Teamster mechanic Frank Passarelli 
(right) receives a check from Ray W. 
White, Western Air Lines director of 
maintenance service, for his money- 
saving idea on how to service a fuel 
sensing flow valve on 737’s. 


Frank R. Passarelli, a member of 
Teamster Local 2707 employed as a 
mechanic for Western Air Lines, re- 
cently received an award of $217.57 
for an idea to save the company 
money. 

Passarelli, based in San Francisco, 
got the highest award for his idea on 
an easier and quicker way to change 
the fuel sensing flow valve on the 737 
planes. 

Original engineering authorization 


Fitzsimmons 

Gets Letter 
From Retiree 
Dear Bro. Fitzsimmons: 


I wish to take this oppor- 
tunity to express my appreciation 
to the Teamsters Union for the 
many benefits that I have re- 


ceived and also for the pension 
I am now receiving. I was a 
member of Teamster Local 957 
in Dayton, Ohio, for 24 years 
and was employed by Commer- 


cial Motor 


Ohio. 


Freight Inc., of 


Fraternally, 
/s/ William Collins, 
Celina, Ohio 


June 1970 


called for removal of the aircraft 
power unit — the small jet engine in 
the tail — to reach the valve. The 
operation took a full shift and 32 man 
hours. 

Passarelli devised a way of remov- 
ing the generator cooling duct and re- 
lated cannon plugs to reach the valve, 
a job that could be done in two hours 
or less. 

Total first year’s savings on 
Passarelli’s suggestion was estimated 
by Western officials to be $2,175.70. 
hence his award of 10 per cent of 
the savings. 

The Teamster is currently working 
on another idea involving safety dur- 
ing engine repair. He has long ex- 
perience in coming up with new ideas; 
while in the air force, he received 
$1,700 for suggestion awards. 


Local 270 
Wins 
Discharge Case 


Teamster Local 270 of New Or- 
leans, La., recently won a National 
Labor Relations Board ruling in a 
case involving Saia Motor Freight 
Line, Inc. 

The Board affirmed the trial exam- 
iner’s findings that the company dis- 
criminatorily discharged three workers 
because they joined and actively sup- 
ported Local 270, and terminated a 
fourth employee because he refused to 
act as a spy for the boss. 

It was determined by the examiner 


that the employer attempted to “en- 
list’? Charles Fassitt to act as an in- 
former regarding the collective activ- 
ities of Saia employees. Fassitt, un- 
willing to engage in espionage, gave 
negative replies to the employer’s re- 
peated inquiries about the union’s 
organizational campaign. 

When the employer became con- 
vinced that Fassitt would not “play 
ball,” it reached a decision to sever 
the man’s employment by refusing to 
provide work for him. 

The examiner also found that 
James Little was fired because of his 
attendance at a union meeting, despite 
the fact that Little had been employed 
by the company for nearly a quarter 
of a century as a truck driver. The 
examiner found it implausible that 
Little “quit without notice,” as al- 
leged by the company. 

Similarly, the examiner found it 
implausible that the company would 
have summarily discharged Harold 
Jefferson, an employee of five years 
who had never been remiss in per- 
formance of his duties and who had 
not damaged the employer’s equip- 
ment as conceded by the employer at 
the hearing. The conclusion was that 
Jefferson was fired for his known 
union loyalty. 

A fourth employee, Milous Pitt- 
man, allegedly quit voluntarily but the 
examiner found this contention too 
frivolous to warrant serious con- 
sideration, Like Jefferson, Pittman 
was singled out for discharge because 
he was a known supporter of the 
union. It was noted that a manage- 
ment representative had prophesied 
that Pittman would be fired on the 
spot if he deviated in any way. 

Saia was ordered by the Board to 
cease the unlawful conduct, offer the 
dischargees reinstatement and make 
them whole for any losses suffered. 


Steward Retires 


Kenneth Lee (left), a member of Teamster Local 65 in Ithaca, N.Y., and steward 
for the past 10 years at C.G. Whitaker Milk Tank Service, retired recently and was 
honored by fellow employees at a dinner. Presenting gifts to Lee, a member for 
more than 40 years, were Louis Michael and Raymond O'Dell, president and vice 


president of the local union respectively. 


$5,000 Grant 


John English Award Goes To 
Georgetown U. Law Center 


The John F. English Endowment 
Fund for 1969 has been awarded to 
the Georgetown University law center. 

The award in the amount of $5,000 
was presented to Dean Frank Dugan 
by Teamster General! Secretary-Treas- 
urer Thomas E. Flynn. 

Flynn noted in his presentation that 
the award is to be used for fellow- 
ships in the field of labor law. 

The John F. English Endowment 
Fund was established by delegates to 
the 1966 International Union conven- 
tion as a gesture of recognition of the 
years of service of the late Teamster 
general secretary-treasurer. 

The first John F. English Endow- 
ment, in 1967, was awarded to Bos- 
ton College, and in 1968, to DePaul 
University law school. 

Flynn acknowledged in his presen- 
tation to Dean Dugan that George- 
town has an enviable record among 
colleges and universities of producing 


great labor lawyers, and that the In- 
ternational Union is served by several 
of its law school graduates. He con- 
gratulated Dean Dugan, Dean Adrian 
Fisher and Father Dexter Hanley for 
their work in this field. 


Wholesale 
Price index 
increases 
A preliminary report from _ the 
Labor Department indicated the 


Wholesale Price Index for the month 
of May increased two-tenths of one 
per cent over April. 

The gain would amount to a 2.4 
per cent annual rate. It was the first 
gain since a similar two-tenths of one 
per cent increase in March. 

Wholesale gasoline price increases 
were responsible for the bulk of the 
gain. Farm product and processed 
food wholesale prices fell during May. 


Teamster General Secretary-Treasurer Thomas E. Flynn (left) is shown presenting 
the 1969 John F. English Endowment award to Dean Frank Dugan of the 
Georgetown University law center. The award, in the amount of $5,000 is used 


for fellowships in the field of labor law. 
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Local 413 
Brings 3 Firms 
Into Line 


Three firms with separate places 
of business in Columbus, Ohio, were 
ruled by the National Labor Relations 
Board recently to be joint employers 
and therefore jointly violated the law 
in a case involving Teamster Local 
413. 

The Board affirmed the trial ex- 
aminer’s findings that two employees 
were illegally discharged and a third 
transferred because of their activities 
for the Columbus-based Teamster 
local unions. Other illegal activity was 
also marked up against the Cotton 
Lumber Co., Arlington Lumber Co., 
and Blaine Lumber Co. 

It was found by the examiner that 
the three companies were one em- 
ployer with respect to ownership, 
operation, authority, and formulation 
and execution of all policy matters— 
including labor policy—although they 
were separate corporations with sepa- 
rate places of business. 

The examiner concluded that the 
companies attempted to chill Local 
413’s organizational activity, dissipate 
its strength and prevent it from ob- 
taining a majority of votes in a forth- 
coming election by the firings and 
transfer. 

The employer also illegally interro- 
gated and threatened employees, gave 
the impression of surveillance, granted 
wage increases and promised benefits, 
all of which restrained and coerced 
workers in the exercise of their rights 
under the law. 

The three companies, as a joint 
employer, were ordered by the Board 
to cease the unlawful conduct, offer 
to reinstate the dischargees and send 
the transferred worker back to his 
original job, and make the discrimina- 
tees whole for any losses suffered. 


@ Retirement 

Edward Mattox, a Teamster official 
for nearly a score of years and once 
secretary-treasurer of Local 689 in 
Coos Bay, Ore., has retired. 


@® Wage-Hour 

The number of persons covered by 
protections in the Federal Wage and 
Hour law has increased 55 per cent in 
the past five years. The growth from 
29.6 million to more than 46 million 
workers is attributed to 1966 amend- 
ments to the law, along with natural 
economic growth. 


The International Teamster 


qlee 


James R. Hoffa 


James R. Hoffa 
Scholarship Winners Named 


EIGHT sons and daughters of Teamsters members 
throughout the nation have been named recipients of 
the 1969-70 James R. Hoffa Scholarships valued at 
$6,000. 

The college grants, as provided for under the James 
R. Hoffa Scholarship Fund, were established by unan- 
imous approval of the delegates to the 19th conven- 
tion of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters in 
1966 as a living tribute to the dedicated leadership of 
General President James R. Hoffa. 

The eight recipients—two from each area conference 
—were chosen from several thousand applicants by a 
selection committee of: David Brown, director of ad- 
missions at Howard University; Joseph Y. Ruth, direc- 
tor of admissions at George Washington University, 
and Joseph Chalmers, director of admissions at George- 
town University. 

The committee considered scholastic aptitude, finan- 
cial need, high school average, rank in class, honors 
and awards, participation in extracurricular activities 
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Donna Peehl _ 


and counselor’s recommendations in 
making the selections. 

Finalists will receive a framed 
certificate of merit denoting their ex- 
emplary scholastic standing. Both 
finalists and scholarship recipients will 
receive a set of three dictionaries with 
the inscription, “In Recognition of 
Scholastic Achievement—James_ R. 
Hoffa Scholarship Fund—1969-1970.” 


CENTRAL CONFERENCE 


Winning recipients from the Cen- 
tral Conference of Teamsters were: 
Donna Peehl, daughter of Paul L. 
Peehl, a member of Teamster Local 
792 in Minneapolis, Minn., and Ter- 
rence Schwartz, son of Joseph R. 
Schwartz, a member of Teamster 
Local 955 in Kansas City, Mo. 


Donna Peehl 


Donna, whose father is a yard 
maintenance man at Hamm’s Brew- 
ery, plans to major in_ biological 
sciences at Radcliff College or Stan- 
ford University. 

The young lady was first in her 
class at Chicago Lakes high school in 
Lindstrom, Minn., was a National 
Merit Finalist and won a home-mak- 
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Michael Williamson 


Terrence Schwartz 


ing honor. She won various medals 
and ribbons for math, science, and 
music and was active in class plays 
and the yearbook. She was named in 
“Who’s Who Among American High 
School Students.” 


Terrence Schwartz 


Terrence’s father is a truck driver 
for Safeway Stores, Inc., and the youth 
plans to major in astronomy, bio- 
physics or biochemistry at Stanford 
University. 

He was first in his class at Rock- 
hurst high school in Kansas City and 
was a recipient of the National Merit 
Scholarship award. He received ac- 
ademic honors and awards in math, 
science, English and Latin and also 
was listed in the “Who’s Who” book. 
He served as editor of the yearbook 
and was president of an honor society 
and also was on the student council. 


SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 


Winning recipients from the South- 
ern Conference of Teamsters were: 
Michael Williamson, son of Norman 
Williamson, a member of Teamster 
Local 745 in Dallas, Tex., and Jonas 
Salinas, son of Jonas Salinas, Sr., a 


Jonas Salinas 


member of Teamster Local 657 in San 
Antonio, Tex. 


Michael Williamson 


Michael, whose father is a driver 
for ICS Freight lines, plans to major 
in pre-med or English at the Uni- 
versity of Texas. His career goal is 
either medicine or writing. 

He was third in his class at Dun- 
canville high school in Duncanville, 
Tex., and was a National Honor Soci- 
ety member. He received scholastic 
awards in English and biology and 
was editor of the school literary mag- 
azine along with being active in Ger- 
man and art clubs. 


Jonas Salinas 


Jonas, whose father is a driver for 
Southern Pacific Transport Co., plans 
to take a pre-law course at the Uni- 
versity of Texas. 

He was first in his class at West 
Oso high school in Corpus Christi, 
Tex., and was president of the stu- 
dent congress. He received awards for 
the highest average in nearly every 
course of study he took. He was 
parliamentarian of the all-city student 
council. 


The International Teamster 


EASTERN CONFERENCE 


Winning recipients from the Eas- 
tern Conference of Teamsters were: 
Christopher T. Gaynor, son of 
Thomas Gaynor, a member of Team- 
ster Local 169 in Philadelphia, Pa., 
and Marcia Bromyard, daughter of 
William Bromyard, a member of 
Teamster Local 491 in Uniontown, 
Pa. 


Christopher Gaynor 


Christopher, whose father is a 
warehouseman for Drug House, Inc., 
plans to major in mathematics at 
either the University of Pennsylvania 
or Drexel University and plans a 
career in scientific research. 

He ranked eighth in his class at 
Central high school in Philadelphia 
and was a National Merit finalist. He 
won several science and math honors, 
including high ranking in the Mathe- 
matical Association of the America’s 
contest. He was active in math, com- 
puter and bridge clubs, served as a 
student representative, and was a 
leader in several religious organiza- 
tions. 
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Marcia Bromyard 


Marcia, whose father is a vending 
repair serviceman for Pepsi-Cola, 
plans to major in mathematics or 
music at the Indiana University of 
Pennsylvania and plans to teach. 

She was first in her class at Mt. 
Pleasant high school in Mt. Pleasant, 
Pa., and was a National Honor Soci- 
ety member. She received several 
awards from the American Legion, 
Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, and participated in the Carnegie 
Awards festival. 


WESTERN CONFERENCE 


Winning recipients from the Wes- 
tern Conference of Teamsters were: 
Stephanie A. Flosi, daughter of Gino 
Flosi, a member of Teamster Local 
241 in San Francisco, Calif., and 
Michael Mariani, son of Jay A. 
Young, a member of Teamster Local 
85, also in San Francisco, 


Stephanie Flosi 


Stephanie, whose father is a parts 
clerk for A. L. Learner Truck Co., 
plans to major in mathematics at the 


University of Santa Clara and plans 
to teach. 

She was second in her class at 
Clayton Valley high school in Con- 
cord, Calif., and was a National Merit 
finalist. She also was a California 
Scholarship Federation Sealbearer 
and active in the International Order 
of Rainbow for Girls. She was 
chosen Miss Teenage Citizen of Con- 
cord. She was active in drama. 


Michael Mariani 


Michael, whose father is a driver 
for Pacific Motor Trucking Co., plans 
to major in chemistry or physics at 
the California Institute of Technology 
and hopes for a career in research. 

He ranked first in his class at 
Piedmont Hills high school in San 
Jose, Calif., was a National Merit 
finalist and the outstanding chemistry 
student in 1969. He was a National 
Honor Society member and won sev- 
eral math and science awards. He was 
named in “Who’s Who,” and was 
active in student government, the 
school newspaper, drama club and 
religious activities. 


$19,800 Value 


16 Scholarships Awarded 
In Western Conference 


sons and daughters of 
Teamsters Union members in the 
western United States have been 
awarded scholarships totaling $19,- 
800 in value to help them get a col- 
lege education. 

The awards to nine boys and seven 
girls were made by the Western Con- 
ference of Teamsters and its affiliated 
unions. It brought to 84 the number 
of students who have benefited from 
union financial aid since the scholar- 
ship program was inaugurated six 
years ago. 


Sixteen 


Special Award 

International Vice President Einar 
O. Mohn, director of the Western 
Conference, said a special award of 
$2,000 for four years of study went 
to Divina A. Felipe, daughter of 
Restie Felipe, Jr., a member of Team- 
ster Local 78 in Oakland, Calif. 

Four scholarships of the same value 
were given by the Conference to: 

—Keith J. Chun, son of Law- 
rence Chun, a member of Teamster 
Local 2707 in Los Angeles, Calif. 

—David M. Emberling, son of 
Howard Emberling, a member of 
Teamster Local 665 in San Francisco, 
Calif. 

—Brent G. DeWitt of Madera, 
Calif. 

—Betty Lou Bandli, daughter of 
John Bandli, a member of Teamster 
Local 174 in Seattle, Wash. 

Teamster Joint Council 37 in Ore- 
gon awarded a $1,000 scholarship to 


Scholarship 
Essay on 
Labor History 


The second annual _ college 


scholarship contest sponsored by 
the Thomas L. Fagan Scholarship 
Fund this year will have as its 


theme the history of organized 
labor in the Pittsburgh area. 

Four $2,000 scholarships ($500 
each of four years), named in 
honor of the president of Team- 
ster Local 249 in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
will be awarded winning sons and 
daughters of members in good 
standing. 
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Lewis L. Ward, son of Mrs. James 
Ward, a member of Teamster Local 
569 in Astoria, Ore. 

The Western Food Processing 
Division gave a $1,000 scholarship 
to Janiece McDonald, daughter of 
Mrs. Robert McDonald, a member of 
Teamster Local 809 in Portland, Ore. 

A $1,000 scholarship was given by 
the Western Warehouse, Industrial, 
Aerospace and _ Allied Clerical 
Workers Council to Jeffrey A. Gib- 
bons, son of Mrs. Jean Gibbons, a 
member of Teamster Local 853 in 
Oakland, Calif. 

Teamster Local 588 in Oakland, 
Calif., awarded a $1,000 scholarship 
to Gregory A. Wilson, son of Wil- 
liam Wilson, a member of that union. 

Teamster Joint Council 28 in Wash- 
ington gave a $1,000 grant to Marlene 
Susumi, daughter of Arthur Susumi, 
a member of Teamster Local 154 in 
Seattle. 


Jt. Council 42 


Teamster Joint Council 42 in Los 
Angeles, Calif., presented four $1,000 
scholarships to: 

—Kenneth A. Mills, son of Rita 
Mills, a member of Teamster Local 
196 in Los Angeles. 


—John F. Lema, son of John 


Lema, a member of Teamster Local 
692 in Long Beach, Calif. 

—Delbert T. Cortopassi, Jr., son 
of Delbert senior, a member of Team- 
ster Local 93 in Los Angeles. 

—Susan Izumi, daughter of Hach 
Izumi, a member of Teamster Local 
630 in Los Angeles. 

Teamster Local 2 in Butte, Mont., 
gave a $400 grant to Debbie Walund, 
daughter of Oscar Walund, a member 
of that union. 

Teamster Local 452 of Denver, 
Colo., gave a $400 scholarship to 
Bonnie Pugh, daughter of a member 
of that union. 


Teamster 


Strike Wins 
Gains at Purex 


Members of Teamster Local 599 of 
Tacoma, Wash., employed in a bleach 
manufacturing and distribution plant 
operated by Purex Corp., won wage 
gains and other benefits in a new con- 
tract following a strike of nearly two 
weeks combined with a massive con- 
sumer boycott. 

The settlement ended lengthy nego- 
tiations that began last fall when the 
union sought to get wages and condi- 
tions at the plant similar to those en- 
joyed by workers at other plants in the 
area. 

Members rejected two company of- 
fers before hitting the bricks. Wage 
gains were made retroactive to last 
July. Improvements were also won in 
fringes. 


International Vice President Einar O. Mohn, Western Conference director, is 
shown presenting a certificate of award for a 1969-70 scholarship to Keith J. 
Chun, son of Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence C. Chun who observe the ceremony during 
the recent Western Conference meeting in Honolulu. The father is a member 
of Teamster Local 2707 and works for Pan-Am in Honolulu. 


The International Teamster 


A Financial Report to the Membership 


Historically, the International Union 
has maintained the assets of the orga- 
nization as “General Funds.” An- 
nually, under the provisions of the 
Constitution, the membership has been 
provided with an accounting of these 
“General Funds.” 

The International has grown not 
only in numbers of members but also 
in resources. The growth in assets has 
prompted the officers of the Interna- 
tional to seek additional methods to 
insure the greatest return of invest- 
ment while at the same time continu- 
ing to guarantee the safety of these 
resources. The officers are not un- 
mindful that while the membership 
has been greatly increased there is also 
a consequent burden of providing for 
the enlarged membership the availa- 
bility of funds in a negotiating emer- 
gency and fruitfully investing them 
pending their need. Therefore, meth- 
ods for producing greater return from 
the resources were considered. 

Two revisions in our format of oper- 
ation were suggested by the General 
Vice President and myself to the Gen- 
eral Executive Board. The first of 
these called for the establishment of 
an Investment Department, under my 
supervision, but whose policies and 
investment decisions would always be 
subject first to an Investment Commit- 
tee which is responsible to the Gen- 
eral Executive Board and then directly 
to the Board itself. This action was 
approved by the General Executive 
Board on July 21, 1969. 

Subsequently, the Investment De- 
partment was placed in operation, 
guided by the counseling of three na- 
tionally known firms, none of whose 
recommendations are acted on before 
approval by the officers of the Inter- 
national. 

The second revision suggested by 
the General Vice President and myself 
was the division of the assets of the 
International into two separate entities: 
A General Fund for the purpose of 
maintaining the day-to-day operation 
of the organization and a Defense 
Fund to provide funds for the ap- 
proved payment of out-of-work bene- 
fits. 

It will be seen that by far the larger 
of the two is appropriately the De- 
fense Fund. Separate as it now is, a 
more explicit and productive invest- 
ment program can be planned for the 
Defense Fund, geared to contract ex- 
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piration dates particularly when the 
number of members involved is quite 
sizeable. Because the needs of the two 
funds differ so greatly, each can now 
have the benefit of a special invest- 
ment policy which will be of benefit 
to the International at large. The Gen- 
eral Executive Board on October 22, 
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1969, unanimously approved the es- 
tablishment of the Defense Fund ef- 
fective July 1, 1969, upon the motion 
of Vice President Dominick Cala- 
brese, which was seconded by Vice 
President Einar O. Mohn. 
/s/ Thomas E. Flynn 
General Secretary-Treasurer 


VAN NISS CENTIUS 
4801 CONNECTICUT AVENUL, Nay, 
WASILINGTON, D. C. 20008 


CERTIFIUD PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


March 2, 1970 


International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 


Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
25 Louisiana Avenue, N. W. 
Washington, D, C. 20001 


Gentlemen: 


We have examined the consolidated fund balance sheet of the 


INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS, 
CHAUFFEURS , WAREHOUSEMEN AND HELPERS OF AMERICA, 
TEAMSTERS' NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS BUILDING CORPORATION AND 
TEAMSTERS' INTERNATIONAL, INC, 


as of December 31, 1969, and the related statements of income and expenses for the year 


then ended. 


Our examination was made in accordance with generally accepted auditing 


standards and accordingly included such tests of the accounting records an such other 
auditing procedures as we considered necessary in the circumstances. 


In our opinion, the referred to consolidated fund balance sheet and statements 
of income and expenses present fairly the financial position of the International 


Brotherhood of 


samsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, at December 31, 


1969, and the results of its operations for the period indicated, in conformity with 
generally accepted accounting principles applied on a basis consistent with that of the 


preceding year. 


Respectfully submitted, 


McGINLEY & ROCHE 


SFr é ee. 
LL 20 Z ¥- A acl 
Certified Public Accountants, 
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AND TEAMSTERS' INTERNATIONAL, INC. 


INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS, 
TEAMSTERS' NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS BUILDING CORPORATION, 


GENERAL FUND CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1969 


ASSETS 


Cash 


On Deposit, Checking Accounts 
Oth lomd elt ial Somes mugen ener RS er ater ok REEL Reerrr Lig meen cerkeee 
On Deposit, Savings Accounts 
Ons Weposits Lune De PpOSitS xn. corn agscscere nee sates Wie ater alae aister ets 


Deduct: Reserve for Foreign Exchange (Canadian) 


57,658.17 
750.00 
1,443,101.48 
400,000.00 


Accounts Receivable 


Advances—Affiliates and Allied Organizations 
Advances for Bookkeeping Machines 
Others 


Inventories—Cost or Market 
Local Union Supplies and Equipment 


Investments 


Securities—Maturity Value 
Accrued Interest Thereon 


17,207,112.09 
189,467.92 


Deduct: Reserve for Foreign Exchange (Canadian) 


Deposits 


Local Union Supplies and Equipment 
Others 


Deferred Charges to Future Operations 


Prepaid Insurance 
PEEP ald EP OStALS ry ones mtr vetene GMeracnist ae tedoystohn cists girs ov Steele aie leuttae is ng emi aners oeerere tale = Gnas 
Prepaid Surety Bonds 
Prepaid Appeal Bonds 
Pre Paid a Lea Ke See icc wey os ese oie = coeer, Mepis receal Mapa e, ope agence Moses oaabe) spoke octets Mae eTe Ae Towa, ewes 
Prepaid Building Operation Costs 
PLEA PIRCN Ceres cease orass eee ha oon eae Soe go Toners st grees eh me eae Seren ga eke lion ear Lo" glenered ets 
Cafeteria Stock Inventory, Lower—Cost or Market 


Fixed Assets 
| 2a a tht ERS fr fo eR ee et S Sy See ae Oy ence 3) Berson lenis Pa a PURE gee clef Me aaron eR cae 
Furniture and Furnishings 
Office Equipment 
Automobiles 


Total Assets 


Accounts Payable 


Trade Creditors 
Escrow Funds 

The Teamster Affiliates Pension Fund 
Employees’ Income Tax Withheld 
Alliance for Labor Action 
Defense Fund 


Accruals 


Salaries and Expenses 
Taxes—Social Security 


Total Liabilities 


Deferred Income 


Net Worth 


Balance au Anwar yes 9 G9 aceasta oops acres eta) ten creeleaee ete eine ee ame er Repeat abet tenes ee op a Sestcth oo pa 
Dedtict:< branster-to~Detense,-hund= July 1. 196 Ora oe Soe 2 hay sepasiaie rons he ese eeS 
Provision for Foreign Exchange (Canadian) 


BalaniCey i. ete ee Seabee sm, canes lesba gr eer a aes, eRe le ee aa asic? oa ta one Sas he A erie s etc 
Add: 
Excess of Income Over Expenses for the Year Ended December 31, 1969 


Total Liabilities, Deferred Income and Net Worth 


$ 1,901,509.65 
31,898.06 


600,119.89 
88,693.77 
9,669.00 


17,396,580.01 
16,925.00 


37,791.66 
3.333.80 


43,585.24 
2,823.45 
19,735.07 
250.63 
1,089.82 
1,869.71 
1,047.97 
977.73 


4,297,570.38 
126,183.98 
82,584.68 
35,357.41 


$ 1,869,611.59 


698,482.66 


174,765.78 


17,379,655.01 


41,125.46 


71,379.62 


4,541,696.45 


$ 365,628.25 


$24,776,716.57 


13,807.97 
686,952.10 
83,235.57 
386,290.60 
830,875.57 $ 2,366,790.06 
2,114.84 
8,661.81 10,776.65 
2,377,566.71 
730,656.37 
71,454,578.92 
55,000,000.00 
192,304.37 
16,262,274.55 
5,406,218.94 —21,668,493.49 
$24,776,7 16.57 


This Balance Sheet is subject to a contingent liability of $200,000.00, plus penalty and interest, for judgment rendered in Hatas 


vs. I.B.T., et al, court case. 
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The International Teamster 


INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS, 


TEAMSTERS' NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS BUILDING CORPORATION, 


AND TEAMSTERS' INTERNATIONAL, INC. 


STATEMENT OF GENERAL FUND CONSOLIDATED INCOME AND EXPENSES 


Operating Income 


Fees 
HLS) eiet 62 0) | eae ee IN PR i a OC OCR ee AN on as bel Os et i a Sone 
INTCIATIONS Ss sha hae cea oh as tee ise Te See See Sei eavere es 
OreamZationaly eee creer Seth elects twotees eee rea Ae ooo rch n SE Roe 
Back Tax 


Other Income 
SaleroLeSupplies:, Pabet sree sis eeiceere ects oe aes Net ohe dees atlanta tenia aoa aoe ie tes 
Refunds, Claims, Sales and Overpayments 
Total Operating Income 


Deduct: 
Operating Expenses 
Défense: Thunder tars ere ree ce ete re ert eae ie Sen or te ot noone: Se ES TS Oe ears 
BeryCapitart Oc ATitatesix. vest cree nc aaa tea chet saa Von oun coven chants ectees yo aa Ne Mca TLS ws Seo aes 
Donations to Subordinate Organizations 
Organizing Campaign Expenses 
Supplies sPanchasediloruResale iis, axvetectcs ac tie seve ccasskaie caret Mae eal ees une aa 
The Teamster Affiliates Pension Fund 
Magazine “International Teamster” 
eralsiheesmand Ghxpenses mica! sycts «assets aus aera, Stata suis donctavsone to vonsues oH fate, wate Palate arate erase wake 
Retirement and Family Protection Plan 
ADP Cals: AMG SE CATES fanny cues aches Vase hace woe ne an 1a oe ESE RE rece aa thede Sibel ae PORE oaks ahem e 
Officers’, Organizers’ and Auditors’ Salaries 
Officers’, Organizers’ and Auditors’ Expenses 
SCAM SALALICS ASPs fois car ayers Sysstat elie fe are oneal eat oats Picacho Sade neat ia tne 
Stalk: SEXPeNnSeses 805 ..catcame «Wei sae oO AcTrs SIONS Sates eee sano: EPL on es oe we eRe eS 
Printing and Stationery 
OSEA PE eek eae en eet res eR are aya eS ENG A oe ETA eee eas Re ogee ace 
Telephone and Telegraph 
Express and Cartage 
OMICE UREN Et sete Neca eae hese cs rea ee SI Oa ead ion esc Pc See hana era 
Offices Suppilies+and-EXpenses= ts ancose tes Gilets coos eee ard oe ee alee Oe 
Office Furniture and Equipment Expense 
ACI ina O EX PCRSES Etat ns EE EY ek OT ible Rite ea CEE Ges os Ring tenet eee Soe ene 
Affiliates’ Auditing Expense 
Bonds=andsinguranece are atest Seve has ota elt oon wk Soe ede a NS eee ae cao e Shera eee 
Building and Occupancy Expense 
MUSEO Ys SL rat coc ate SFIS SaRTS oe el Rua E he eG eat ho Ee VAPORS Ge AE RRL tice OS Rea 
Maintenance, Supplies and Service 
Supervision and General Expense 
Cafeteria and Kitchen 
Depreciation, Building 
Insurance, Building 
LANES SR CAMS SEALOR SP oe sie he SSS, ee ce Nee eR ord ener re eleeigs he oe ao ee Rt ae 
General Executive Board Meeting Expense 
General Executive Board Authorizations 
Donations: to 7Rubbie We auses: nce sec aes ee once SR ec Se eee ee See eee ae ae 
James R. Hoffa Scholarship Fund 
San Francisco Office 
Portland Office 
Pittsburgh Office 
Seattle Omcer se apalircta hh aoe nis Sere ree ee Pete toe Deh eal ae eR eer wee 
PMIDUC IRCA ONS Hae See ee, ete G Atte Sore om ie eles oe RT se SR ee Ma Pe ee 
Taxes, Personal Property and Others 
AKeS SS SOCIal Se CUTIIV end nis teaktesie ees Oia Rick Cis a mee hc oRe teas ian Rae 
Departmental and Divisional Expense 
Auto Repair and Maintenance 
IE CH AR SO@PCEAUORG 5 tame ersten EAE ka Jacinta GIST cok cectas hee ee Ree, Seay See: a ce 
Depreciation and Amortization 
Elealineand ew elpare ven rica wtins set Se ea recta ene ara ere ace rE CL Oe 
Participation in Labor Movement Causes 
Alliance for Labor Action 
Labor Institute 


Nets Income from Operations: separ ec cater aocleteaa Debaters PRAISES ee oe uan Pvaeene eo ee ees 
Add: 
Financial Income 
Income 
Interestitnsinvestments, 92> o13.. 27s sere agit eine. ene es $ 2,158,872.09 
PDISCORGL AMICOMECH cr tions a isee ete, doce nines eaten ey Sek ae a, eas Ses oe 187,918.15 
Expenses 
ConversignnCost LOR wmecunities=,) uke Wek Aoi ckscc 25 the eee OL Te ree 3.921.49 
DERVICE HE RALRES oti A Sa chae teers oe naa soe A Ie and ee ee 26,714.34 
EVESEMIERECE XPENSES.c- roles car cAc hen cos eee eens oes Sie ee ee ae ees 145.00 
Bp ia EXPE NSGoc neve cae hls goesreve. stan ars as oles Soa SLE 388.86 


Total Operational and Financial Income 


Net Income of Teamsters’ International, Inc. 
Defunct Affiliates Funds 
(OT ReT TEC OTAG LS. An cet apogee. 5 Gach, Se teakramn abe occas fected c's, oe ts Re ee a ee Mee. 


Excess of Income over Expenses for the Year Ended December 31, 1969 . 


FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1969 


$3 1,989,709.25 
1,246,222.50 
215.00 
43,468.00 


133,499.23 
412.25 


$33,279,614.75 


133,911.48 


4,330,761.20 
1,451,307.80 
1,887,903.91 
2,446,550.93 
94,395.53 
940,092.38 
552,683.32 
294,014.73 
809,278.22 
6,216.11 
1,557,,895.44 
805,854.88 
687,656.08 
2232.17, 
30,435.18 
28,494.74 
103,446.83 
12,910.52 
15,400.00 
92,318.41 
3,704.94 
5,475.00 
13,602.90 
36,072.20 


8, 
1, 


15,977.35 
206,862.60 
26,877.87 
105,703.54 
100,962.36 
7,315.31 
85,059.38 
45,230.00 
59,515.60 
59,950.00 
45,159.85 
6,218.73 
2,207.93 
6,322.15 
12,000.00 
184,251.36 
25,809.67, 
139,477.39 
.154,938.40 
11,493.65 
380,423.01 
55.719.61 
42,040.15 
2.043.80 
34,667.66 
285.012.88 


to 


$33.413,526.23 


30.330,023.67 


2,346.790.24 


31,169.69 


AM 
oo 
Noh 
Ln 
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COON 


$ 3,083,502.56 


2,315,620:55 


$ 5,399,123.11 


7,095.83 


$ 5.406,218.94 


INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS 
DEFENSE FUND 
| BALANCE SHEET AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1969 


ASSETS 
Cash 
On Deposit, Checking Accounts .........--22eteces cece tee eeees $ 9,235.00 
On “Deposit, Savings: Accounts ©... 62.2 8e0.. 60 ies ois «hte os ot es we o's 5,000.00 
One Depositss Nimes SpOSsts siceesca 2 eye ate tla joa aio etn «eke cs rae es ye eye eee 2,250,000.00 $ 2,264,235.00 


Deduct: Reserve for Foreign Exchange (Canadian) .......-.- 0+. sees eee eee ee reese 489.81 $ 2,263,745.19 


Accounts Receivable 
STC ee ETN ce ee aaa ae a ree wes ats ahs alee oer en nVama aera: wee tote  eustiatle iadaliers 830,875.57 


Investments 
Securities—Maturity? Valtie= 52 cee. sie oserepo 0) 5 eae wi sioe wieie ie ent ojo sole wo 56,166,000.00 
FANCCHIEUE EN terest PR CLCOM Sere mara rot cesar ae aos wie er onagala tel ap pastel shore 559,889.35 56,725,889.35 


Deduct: Reserve for Foreign Exchange (Canadian) ...........-.-e-+e eee eeeeerees 132,015.00 56,593 ,874.35 


Deferred Charges to Future Operations 
Unamortized Note Premium Bes a eet nS Ne aap ae | Pe en PR PRE oh ee SE ee ToS OT 1,647.05 


ERO ASS CLS a ore ae a Sw oes Ta GAG RTT, algae Ss Siagiua SONS CNC oke Sarope tats) Seem bere vais aeeece $59,690,142.16 


By Sher Cae LUGO ms Te. ae Sora aed te enc eRa TRE cathe To teem e ior oter era mec Gane a euesareuspetoner se cnimeen abeecste aleoe, ess $ 254,638.87 
Net Worth 
Transfer from General Fund, July 1, 1969 ........... 2 cece ee eee eee ere eee ee teers $55,000,000.00 
Add: Provision for Foreign Exchange (Canadian) ..............+++-- $ 10,976.50 
Excess of Income over Expenses for the Six 
Months Ended December 31, 1969 ................-.---- 4,424,526.79 4,435,503.29 59,435,503.29 
Total Liabilities, Deferred Income and Net Worth .........--- 22+ e eee eee cette reece $59,690,142.16 


INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS 
DEFENSE FUND 
STATEMENT OF INCOME AND BENEFITS 
FOR THE SIX MONTHS ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1969 


Income 
Per Capita—General Fund ..........6 26sec cece eee eee ee tee eee e tees cee ees 3 4,330,761.20 


Financial Income 
Income 
Interest On vANVESEEMEMIS cos. ocondnn wa ralSpe ake pice leceiecaie exsist e pitlavarers Touse $ 1,484,394.31 
BP ISCOUNE AIRCON aioe oer serenss 05, ei suBolle te calecoys pice w wsievate siaaaeiar> 131,747.96 $ 1,616,142.27 


Expenses 
Premium Expense ... 2.2... cts eec cc cect were cece teens neces se te eens eee reee 586.68 1,615,555.59 


Total Per Capita and Financial Income .......----++se esse eee e cere ete teste ees 5,946,316.79 
Benefits 
@iitcOks VOLK Bemehitsiicese coe caa a ecare elaeaeae ogee ge aica a sass = Jodstaleze tie ganey tuatsinin ena) alalsiapeis 1,521,790.00 


Excess of Income over Expenses for the Six Months 
Fnded. December. 35 L969 cahaicscte ao ees isle tele oles ve lelleyn esses. siiajefinl’s: oisoyas ie: -inae a esp ee saveue.si $ 4,424,526.79 
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DRIVE REPORT 


U.S. Social Security Trails European Plans 


Driver Rules 
Still Need 
Changes 


The Bureau of Motor Carrier 
Safety Driver Qualification Rules have 
been rewritten. 

Almost one year ago, the Bureau 
published a set of proposed revised 
rules, dealing with qualification for 
drivers of commercial vehicles in in- 
terstate commerce. The rules, as then 
proposed, were totally unacceptable to 
the membership of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters. 

Once proposed, the rules were 
studied closely by the International 
and a campaign to generate a response 
among the Teamster members was 
initiated by General Vice President 
Frank E. Fitzsimmons. The response 
was overwhelming. And the response 
has now borne fruit. 

The Bureau of Motor Carrier Safety 
has now published its second revision 
of the driver qualification rules, 
which take into consideration many 
of the protests made by Teamster 
members in thousands of letters sent 
to the Bureau, to the Department of 
Transportation, and to Senators and 
Congressmen. 

The most objectional part of the 
Driver Qualifications, as they were 
originally published, was absolute dis- 
qualification of a professional driver 
if he had been convicted of, or for- 
feited bond, in connection with three 
moving violations within three years. 
This oppressive and unjust require- 
ment has been entirely eliminated, 

There is little doubt that if Team- 
sters had not responded as vigorously 
as they did, today any driver who 
had been convicted of, or had for- 
feited bond, in connection with three 
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Speaker 


Mrs. Josephine Hoffa, wife of General 
President James R. Hoffa and national 
president of DRIVE Ladies Auxiliaries, 
was a recent speaker at the convention 
of the Laundry and Dye House Workers. 
She urged delegates to greater political 
and legislative activity to protect col- 
lective bargaining gains, and to combat 
anti-labor legislation being proposed in 
Congress. 


or more moving violations in the past 
three years would no longer be eli- 
gible to drive. He would be out of 
work 

Other significant changes have been 
made. The rule disqualifying a driver 
for failure to comply with Motor 
Carrier Safety Regulations has been 
dropped completely. The rule dis- 
qualifying a driver for failure to com- 
ply with the hazardous materials reg- 
ulations also has been dropped com- 
pletely. 

Sections dealing with physical re- 
quirements necessary to qualify a man 
to drive a truck have been amended 
and now substantially conform to the 

(Continued on page 28) 


Ranks Fifth 
in 
Recent Study 


When you retire, how much of your 
income will be lost? 

What percentage of your earnings 
will be replaced by your Social Secu- 
rity benefits? 

How does the income of a retired 
American worker compare’ with 
workers in other countries? 

Those are questions discussed in a 
recent study by the Social Security 
Administration’s office of research 
and statistics. 

This study of 13 industrial coun- 
tries—based on 1968 statistics—shows 
five countries are well ahead of the 
U.S. in replacing a retired worker’s 
wages. Three of the countries studied 
provide retirement income at about 
the same level as the U.S. Two coun- 
tries rank significantly lower. 

Thus, the study reveals, the richest 
nation in the word ranks only mid- 
way among the nations surveyed in 
benefits to assist the average worker 
in maintaining his pre-retirement stan- 
dard of living. 

In the study, the average worker 
was defined as a male employed in 
manufacturing, fully qualified for his 
country’s old age pension at normal 
retirement age. Statistics from the 
Labor Department’s Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and the wage statistics divi- 
sion of the International Labor Or- 
ganization were used. 

The percentage of earnings replaced 
by Social Security benefits was based 
on two ratios—the percentage rela- 
tionship between pension and earnings 
in the year before retirement, and the 
relationship between pension and 
earnings averaged over a period of 
years. The first method permits a 
realistic comparison of the standard 

(Continued on page 28) 
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of living a worker enjoyed in his last 
year of work with that which he will 
have after retirement. 

Based on earnings in the year be- 
fore retirement, the replacement rate 
of old-age benefits for the average 
worker in 1968 was highest in Austria 
and Italy, where rates ranged between 
50 and 60 per cent, depending on the 
number of years worked. Next highest 
was the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, with a range from 43 per cent 
to 57 per cent, and Sweden with a 
rate of 41 per cent. 

The replacement rate in France in 
1968 ranged from 22 per cent to 65 
per cent, depending on the length of 
service. Rates came to 33 per cent in 
both Belgium and Norway, 30 per 
cent in the Netherlands, 29 per cent 
in both the United States and Den- 
mark, and 24 per cent in the United 
Kingdom. At the low end of the 
scale were rates of 22 per cent in 
Canada and 21 per cent in Switzer- 
land. 

Differences in rates reflect the so- 
cial goals of the individual nation. 
That a country’s rate is extremely 
high or extremely low shows not only 
what it can afford, but also its social 
outlook. The replacement rate has 
risen steadily in most countries, as 
has the concept of what the average 
level of benefits should be. 

Of these countries which have de- 
fined goals of the replacement rate, 
Italy ranks highest with a target of 
80 per cent already in the law. The 
United Kingdom and Canada are at 
the lower end of the scale. The com- 
monly expressed goal of 50 per cent 


U.S. Social Security 


(Continued from page 27) 


for single workers in the United 
States was described by the study as 
one of the more modest among the 
13 countries studied. 

Most recent developments in the 
social security picture for American 
workers include a 15 per cent increase 
which went into effect on January 1, 
1970. 

Rep. Wilbur Mills, (D-Ark.), chair- 
man of the House of Representa- 
tives Ways and Means Committee, 
is convinced an additional five per 
cent benefit increase will be necessary 
by early next year to enable social 
security recipients to keep pace with 
this year’s cost-of-living increases. 

In an effort to carry out Chairman 
Mills’ conviction, a bill to provide 
for a five per cent increase in social 
security benefits has been sent by the 
House Ways and Means Committee 
to the floor of the House. 

This bill also includes a proposed 
hike in the taxable wage base for 
social security to $9,000. 

The bill also proposes major 
changes in Medicare and Medicaid 
payments. Curbs have been built in 
to prevent increases in doctors’ and 
hospitals’ fees which have created a 
severe drain on Social Security funds. 

Congress is traditionally responsive 
to public pressures for Social Security 
benefit increases. This year Senators 
and Representatives also must face 
counterpressures from _ constituents 
angry about high taxes. However, in 
these times of rapidly increasing costs, 
those people who have worked a life- 
time and retired on Social Security 
must not be forgotten. 


Driver Rules Need Changes 


(Continued from page 27) 


position taken by the International 
Union and Teamster members. 

In spite of improvements made, 
there are still areas that must be 
changed. Many Teamster objections 
submitted to the Bureau of Motor 
Carrier Safety have not been cor- 
rected. 

The regulations still fail to set up 
any procedural safeguards to protect 
drivers adversely disqualified by a 
determination made by his employer. 
The rules still provide that a driver 
may be absolutely disqualified from 
pursuing his profession by a carrier. 
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The fact that a carrier may make 
the final and ultimate decision as to 
whether or not a professional driver 
can continue to drive becomes very 
significant when considered in the 
light of the fact that the rules pro- 
hibit any interference with the car- 
rier’s decision. What this really means 
is that the rules prohibit the use of 
union-management grievance proce- 
dures in collective bargaining agree- 
ments. 

The rules, as they are now written, 
say that “no person shall aid, abet, 
encourage, or require a motor carrier 


or driver to violate the rules.” Those 
words could be interpreted by an em- 
ployer as completely overriding any 
contractual responsibility he has for 
grievances growing out of applica- 
tion of these rules to a driver. 

The rules, as they are now written, 
still contain provisions which would 
automatically disqualify a driver, if 
after December 31, 1970, he is con- 
victed of, or forfeits bond in connec- 
tion with, operating a motor vehicle 
under the influence of alcohol, leav- 
ing the scene of an accident which 
results in personal injury or death, a 
felony which involves the use of a 
motor vehicle, or a crime involving 
the manufacturing, transportation, 
possession, sale or habitual use of 
drugs. 

While there are provisions which 
provide for automatic disqualification 
of a driver, there are still no pro- 
visions providing for the requalifica- 
tion of a driver. 

These rules are scheduled to go 
into effect after December 31, 1970. 
Between now and that time, the In- 
ternational Union will be working to 
see that these rules do not go into 
effect in their present form. It is 
essential that certain improvements in 
the rules be accomplished. 


e Consumer Bill 


Consumer advocates are criticizing 
the Nixon Administration for attempt- 
ing to destroy legislation that would 
broaden the public’s defenses against 
fraud in the marketplace. 

Mrs. Bess Myerson Grant, New 
York City’s commissioner of con- 
sumer affairs, said recently the Ad- 
ministration’s alternative proposal is 
“fake reform” and would allow class 
action suits on limited types of fraud 
only after the government had suc- 
cessfully prosecuted the offending 
business. 


Credibility 
Gap 
Widens 


Secretary of the Treasury David 
Kennedy was quoted by Associated 
Press on May 12th as saying that 
the Administration’s anti-inflation 


drive is “on schedule.” 

On the same day, United Press 
International quoted Murray L. 
Weidenbaum, Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury for Economic 
Affairs, as saying that the Ad- 
ministration’s inflation control pro- 
gram was “behind schedule.” 
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To Protect Consumers 


Auto Insurance Measure 
Introduced in Congress 


An auto insurance bill designed to 
give consumers greater protection 
than they have now has been intro- 
duced in Congress by Sen. Philip 
Hart (D-Mich.) 

The bill includes a combination of 
the “fault” and “no fault” insurance 
systems. 

Under the current “fault” system, 
whoever is assessed the blame bears 
some or all of the cost in an acci- 
dent. Under the “no fault’? system, 
insurance companies would pay dam- 
ages suffered by their own customers 
without regard to who caused the 
accident. 

In most cases, the “no fault” provi- 
sions would end the costly and time 
consuming court litigation which con- 
tributes to the high cost of car in- 
surance. 

Sen. Hart said a recent study by 
the Department of Transportation 
showed that in half a million cases of 


Right-to-Strike 


serious injury or death in 1967, auto 
insurance covered only 20 per cent 
of the losses. 

He commented that while auto 
accidents will never be eliminated 
from road travel, a way must be found 
“to make whole economically those 
unfortunate enough to be in an ac- 
cident.” 

The Senator added: “I am _ con- 
vinced that industry by itself cannot 
produce a system with both adequate 
compensation for victims and a rea- 
sonable price tag.” For that reason, 
he said, the bill was drawn up. 

Besides the insurance provisions, 
the measure would provide for beefed- 
up federal drivers’ license standards 
and compulsory auto inspections. The 
latter would include a compulsory 
rating of cars as to relative vulner- 
ability to crash damage of both ve- 
hicles and passengers. 


Hawaii Government Workers 
Gain Progressive Legislation 


Government workers in Hawaii 
have won extensive collective bargain- 
ing rights including the right to strike 
in a new law just adopted by the 
Hawaiian legislature, 

The measure gives all public em- 
ployees—both state and municipal— 
the right to strike provided they do 
not endanger public health. 

Even then, the strike may continue 
if the strikers meet the requirements 
of a 5-member Hawaii Public Em- 
ployment Relations Board which also 
was established in the bill. 

Agency shop bargaining, checkoff, 
exclusive representation and _ other 
gains were made in the law which 
will go into effect this July Ist. 

Other features of the new statute 
include provisions for mediation and 
fact-finding at state expense, volun- 
tary arbitration, and a 60-day cooling 
off period. 
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One feature of the bill is its insist- 
ence on equal pay for equal work 
throughout the state. 

The public board must be made up 
of two labor and two management 
representatives plus an impartial chair- 


Legislative 
Intern is 
Teamster Son 


John R. Keith, son of Clarence 
R. Keith of Teamster Local 525 in 
Alton, IIL, is one of 16 youngsters 
appointed as legislative interns un- 
der the Illinois Legislature staff 
internship program. 

The Teamster son will work as 
a staff and research aide to the 
leaders of the Illinois general as- 
sembly. 


man, The board is charged with en- 
forcement of a code of unfair prac- 
tices, holding representation elections, 
and resolving disputes. 


Jobless Rate 
Jumps 4.8% 
In April 


Unemployment in the United States 
jumped to 4.8 per cent in April to 
reach the highest level in five years. 

The increase was a gain of four- 
tenths of one per cent over the previ- 
ous month. 


The 4.8 per cent level—very close 
to the 5 per cent unemployment rate 
which Administration spokesmen have 
called “acceptable” in the war on in- 


flation—was last reached in April, 
1965. 

Joblessness percentage increases 
since last December’s 3.5 per cent 


rate have been sharp and unrelenting. 


Serious Development 


Another alarming fact to come out 
of the April figures prepared by the 
Labor Department is that seasonally 
adjusted total employment dropped 
188,000. In recent months, the job- 
less rate has increased because addi- 
tions to the work force have been 
greater than the employment gains. 

Administration officials conceded 
that April’s 4.8 per cent mark was “a 
very serious development.” It brings 
the projected annual rate to above 
4.3. per cent which the President’s 
Economic Report had forecast for 
the entire year—and there are still 
eight months to go from the April 
count. 


More Than Expected 


Despite the alarming increase in 
joblessness, Budget Bureau Director 
Robert P. Mayo—a day before the 
disclosure of the April figures—ad- 
mitted the unemployment figures were 
higher than expected but not signifi- 
cant enough yet to change the Ad- 
ministration’s basic economic plan. 

Total employment in April was 
78,924,000 while total unemployment 
was slightly less than four million. 
Unemployment in March amounted 
to 3,657,000. 

The Nixon Administration has 
always advocated a pool of unem- 
ployed workers as part of its anti- 
inflation policy. 
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@ Computer Professionalism 


The growing computer industry is on its way to 
a brand of computer professionalism with rigid 
standards much in line with organizations of doc- 
tors, architects, certified public accountants and 
similar groups. 

Computer industry leaders have launched a drive 
to establish a national certification program for com- 
puter personnel. Its purpose, besides developing 
standards for various occupations in computer work, 
is to frame an enforceable code of “professionalism, 
conduct and public responsibility.” 

Such a certification program eventually would put 
computer programmers, systems analysts and other 
data processing specialists on a par with other pro- 
fessional groups. 


@ Air Bag Restraints 


Transportation Secretary John Volpe, addressing a 
recent auto safety conference, predicted that newly 
required air bag restraints in passenger cars will cut 
the nation’s auto death toll in half within seven 
years. 

Some 56,400 persons died on the highways last 
year. 

Volpe predicted, too, that within two years auto 
makers would be out-shouting each other in ad- 
vertisements about the virtues of their air bag de- 
signs. 


@ Personal Income Falters 


Had it not been for a 6 per cent federal pay 
raise and increases in Social Security payments, the 
nation’s personal income would have showed a de- 
cline last April rather than a record increase of 
$17.8 billion. 

Personal income jumped to a seasonally adjusted 
annual rate of slightly more than $801 billion. The 
Commerce Department said that without the in- 
creased government payments, however, private sec- 
tor wages and salaries actually fell $1.5 billion dur- 
ing April. 

Corporate dividends during the same period 
showed a slight increase to $25.3 billion. 


@ Auto Suicide 


A Texas psychiatrist asserted recently that as many 
as 8,000 motorists may commit suicide on the na- 
tion’s highways each year. 

Dr. John R. Finch of Baylor College said his esti- 
mate did not include deaths from what he described 
as “self-destructive behavior” such as heavy drink- 
ing or depression without suicidal intent. 

The estimate also excluded passengers and other 
motorists killed by suicidal drivers. 


Information 


@ Highway Toll 


Of the 60,485 persons who died in transportation 
accidents in the United States last year, 93 per cent 
were on the highway, according to the National 
Transportation Safety Board. 

Highway and rail-highway grade crossing deaths 
totaled 56,400 of which 9,800 were pedestrians. 
Other transportation deaths were: marine 1,807; 
aviation 1,544; railroad 713, and pipelines, 21. 


@ NYC Cracks Down 


New York City, increasingly beset by traffic diffi- 
culties, is cracking down on motorists who ignore 
parking regulations. 

The towaway fee for illegally parked cars was 
raised to $50—a 100 per cent increase—effective 
June Ist. 


@ Tire Forecast 


Tire industry experts predict that the automobile 
spare tire will become extinct by 1985 and that rail- 
road trains will be using rubber tires instead of steel 
wheels. 

An American Chemical Society survey of tire ex- 
perts came up with the conclusion that tires on cars 
will be guaranteed for speeds up to 150 miles an 
hour by 1980. By 1985, the speed guarantee will 
jump to 200 miles an hour. 

Replies to a questionnaire also revealed that the 
experts believe there will be rubber-tired metro 
trains by 1985; also, there will be monorail systems 
along with coast-to-coast freeways operated with 
electronic guidance systems. 


@ Trillion-Dollar GNP 


The nation’s “real” Gross National Product, now 
hovering near the trillion-dollar mark, will move up 
about 60 per cent during the 1970’s, according to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Geoffrey H. Moore, BLS commissioner, said the 
GNP should reach $1.4 trillion by 1980. About 
two-thirds of the gain is expected to come from in- 
creased productivity. 


@ Frozen Foods 


It is estimated that more than 15 billion pounds 
of food products are now being frozen annually 
for retail sale. 

Frozen food sales last year topped $7 billion com- 
pared with slightly more than $3 billion in 1960 and 
only $500 million in 1950. 

Frozen meat products are nearing the $1 billion 
mark in annual sales. 
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WHAT'S 
NEW? 


Vertical Hoist 


Loading and unloading procedures 
for containerized shipments are made 
easier through the use of vertical 
hoisting apparatus such as the one 
pictured above. This particular model 
is capable of lifting loads of 12,000 
pounds and can be mounted on truck 
chassis in the 30,000-32,000 GVW 
pound range. 

The hoist controls are installed in- 
side the truck cab and on the body, 
both sets of controls have emergency 
shutoff buttons. 

For additional safety, an automatic 
lock prevents the hoist from moving 
when it is extended and the hydraulic 
pumps can only be mobilized when 
the truck’s gears are in neutral posi- 
tion. 

In addition to its applications for 
containerized loading, the manufac- 
turer recommends this type of hoist 
for building supply handling and over- 
head maintenance work. 


Fog-Proofing 


Although it is not yet perfected, 
automotive engineers are showing a 
great interest in one of the most revo- 
lutionary new products to hit the 
automotive scene in years. A new 
chemical which prevents fogging 
caused by high humidity and tempera- 
ture is being investigated by virtually 
every auto maker, According to early 
reports, the new material is applied 
as a thin coating to windshield glass 
in the factory—and may be included 
in the 1972-73 models. 
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Warning Flags 


The dual purpose emergency warn- 
ing flag pictured above is ideal for 
motorists who do a lot of highway 
traveling. 

The flags are imprinted on one side 
with the world “HELP” and on the 
reverse side with a white warning 
arrow on a flourescent orange back- 
ground. They are made of a heavy, 
moisture-resistant, plastic material and 
unfold to a size 25 x 37 inches. When 
not in use, they are packaged in a 
heavy polyethylene bag small enough 
for storage in a glove compartment. 

When a motorist wishes to utilize 
the distress signal, he attaches it to 
the rear of his vehicle by means of 
the vinyl mounting strips supplied in 
the kit. 

These signals are visible for at least 
one-eighth of a mile in the worst of 
weather conditions, according to the 
manufacturer. 


Appliance Timer 


Homemakers will find many uses 
for this automatic cutoff timer. It is 
ideal for remote control of all types 
of household appliances such as; radio, 
TV, coffeemaker, air conditioners or 
lights at any time of day or night. 

The wiring is capable of handling 
up to 1875 watts. 


Microfilm Camera 


For verification of shipments, many 
freight forwarders are relying on a 
technique so basic that it has been 
ignored in the past; the use of a micro- 
film camera to record parcels as they 
pass from the warehouse on a con- 
veyor to shipping dock for forwarding. 

In addition to the ready reference a 
system such as this provides it is an 
added precaution against theft and 
damage claims for the shipper. The 
system is reportedly being successfully 
used by one of the major freight for- 
warders in the industry. 


Waterproof Material 


A new plastic waterproofing com- 
pound is being marketed for home- 
owners and industrial users alike. 

The compound is colorless, odorless 
and is guaranteed not to shrink or ex- 
pand after application. According to 
the producer, the compound can be 
applied to damp surfaces and one can 
will cover forty square feet. Eight to 
ten hours after application, the surface 
will accept paint. 


WHAT’S NEW endeavors to keep 
our readers informed of late de- 
velopments in fields in which they 
are interested. Since it is the 
policy of THE INTERNATION- 
AL TEAMSTER not to advertise 
any product, trade names and 
manufacturers are omitted. Inter- 
ested readers can obtain names of 
writing THE 


manufacturers by 
INTERNATIONAL TEAMSTER, 


810 Rhode Island Ave., 
Washington, D. C. 20018. 
A report on new products and 
processes on this page in no way 
constitutes an endorsement or rec- 
ommendation. All performance 
claims are based on statements by 
the manufacturer. 
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LAUGH LOAD 


Fish Story 


Some folks brag about good fishing, but this one 
takes the cake. 

It seems a tourist was driving through a lake area 
in the Northwest when he spotted an angler on the 
bank. First the fisherman caught a good sized pike, 
disgustedly took it off of the hook and tossed it back. 
A few seconds later he hooked a large rainbow trout 
and proceeded to throw it back. Finally, after a few 
seconds, he reeled in a pint-sized perch and happily 
deposited it in the bag. Out of sheer curiousity, the 
tourist shouted down to the angler, “how come you 
throw the big ones back and keep a puny one?” 

To which the fisherman replied, “small frying pan.” 


Amazing Facts 


The recent census reveals at least one startling 
fact; 94 percent of all American homes have tele- 
vision sets, but only 91 percent have bathtubs. This 
proves that there are more washed brains in this 
country than bodies. 


The Persuader 


A legend out of the old West goes something like 
this: 

It seems that a stranger rode out of the hills one 
day, with a bottle of “white lightening” tucked under 
his arm. He stopped the first cowboy he saw in the 
rough and tumble town of Tombstone and, drawing 
his gun, he ordered the fellow to take a swig from 
the bottle. 

“That’s awful stuff,’ said the cowpoke as he re- 
turned the bottle to the stranger. 

“TI know,” replied the stranger, handing the gun to 
the cowpoke, “now you hold the gun on me while 
I take a swig.” 


What's Wrong 


Two parents conversing after a PTA meeting: 

First Parent: Twenty years ago, I was told that I 
wasn’t as smart as my father . . . Today, they tell 
me I’m not as smart as my teenage son . . . Where 
did we go wrong? 


Side-Splitting Laughter 


Salesman—These are especially strong shirts, 
madam. They simply laugh at the laundry. 

Customer—I know that kind. I had some which 
came back with their sides split. 


You Teller, | Stutter 


She (to new boy friend)—Mother wanted to know 
what position you hold at the bank. 

He—Teller. 

She—How can I? I don’t know myself. 


All Fowled Up 


A market speculator, asked his view of the stock 
situation, observed, “I’m neither a bull nor a bear at 
present; just chicken.” 


T.V. Realism 


With the trend toward greater realism in television 
programming, sports fans all over are anxiously 
awaiting the day when they will be able to hear what 
it is that professional golfers mutter as they miss 
those $10,000 putts. 


Definitions 


Egotist: A person of low taste who thinks more of 
himself than he does of me. 

Flattery: The art of telling another exactly what he 
thinks of himself. 

Minuteman: A fellow who can make it to the 
refrigerator and back with a sandwich while a 
commercial is on the television. 

Moonlighter: A man who holds two jobs, just so he 
can drive from one to the other in a better car. 

Ring Leader: The first one in the bathtub. 


Fair Comment 


Two old friends saw each other on a pier after 
both had spent a long weekend fishing. One man 
was carrying a huge fish twice his size and the other 
had a string of many small fish. 

“Whew,” exclaimed the first, setting his prize 
carefully on a piling and awaiting a comment from 
his friend. 

“Only caught one, eh,” said the quick-thinking 
friend. 


Too Much Courage 


A veteran circus worker tells the story about the 
time that one of the most vicious lions in the circus 
escaped and all of the workers in the troupe were 
assembled to form a posse to find it. Before begin- 
ning the search all of the men stopped at a local 
saloon and ordered drinks. One of the group refused 
all offers for a drink. 

“Oh come on,” his companions urged, “one drink 
won't hurt.” 

“That’s what you think,” the man retorted, “whis- 
key always makes me very courageous.” 
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Auto Manufacturing—A Growing Industry 


everybody owns an 
automobile or wants 
one, it is interesting 
to consider the development of 
the industry in the last twenty 
years. Statistics ordinarily are 
the last word in uninteresting 
reading, but those compiled by 
the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce are the 
exception in view of the popu- 
lar character of the automotive 
industry. The figures’ indicate 
the yearly production since 
1899 of both commercial and 
passenger cars, the number reg- 
istered in the various states, per 


capita distribution, capital in- 
vested and other figures to show 
the automobile’s rapid _ strides. 

In 1919 the number of mo- 


tor vehicles produced in the 
United States was 1,974,016, 
of which 1,657,652 were pas- 
senger cars. The total output 
represented a gain of 71 per 
cent over 1918. The aggre- 
gate wholesale value of the last 
year’s output was $1,885,112.,- 
564. If to this figure is added 
the value of extra parts, acces- 
sories and tire replacements for 
the year the grand total 
amounts to $3,166,834,594. 
The total number of passenger 
cars in the United States in 
1919 was 6,808,848 and the 
number of motor trucks 750,- 
000, the total of 7,558,848 rep- 


Eight-Hour Shifts Lead to Greater Output 


The eight-hour day is more efficient and economical than the 
standard ten-hour day, according to a recent study made by the 
United States Department of Public Health. 

The research conducted by the Federal department, concluded 
the preference for the eight hour day after three years of study 
on plants employing both systems. In order to establish com- 
parable standard for the study, officials of the Public Health 
Department were careful to select plants of identical industries 
turning out identical products. All of the plants included in the 
survey employed large numbers of workers. 


The advantages are all in 
favor of eight-hour days, or 
shifts, as compared with the 
ten-hour day, and relate to 
maintenance of output, to lost 
time and to industrial acci- 
dents. 

Here are the main conclu- 
sions summarized: 

Maintenance of Output— 
The outstanding feature of the 
eight-hour day is steady main- 
tenance of output. The out- 
standing feature of the ten- 
hour system is the decline of 
output. 

Lost Time—Under the eight- 
hour system work with almost 
full power begins and ends ap- 
proximately on schedule, and 
lost time is reduced to a mini- 
mum. Under the ten-hour sys- 
tem work ceases regularly be- 


fore the end of the spell and 
lost time is frequent. 

Stereotyped Output—Under 
the ten-hour system the labor- 
ers seem to artifically restrict 
their efforts and to keep pace 
with the less efficient workers. 
Under the eight-hour day the 
output varies more nearly ac- 
cording to the individual ca- 
pacity of the laborer. That is, 
each is more likely to do his 
utmost rather than an “average 
day’s work,” regulated by a 
low standard. 

Industrial Accidents — This 
phase of the study is of par- 
ticular interest. Ordinarily ac- 
cidents may be expected to 
vary directly with speed of pro- 
duction, owing to increased ex- 
posure to risk. But when fa- 


tigue is taken into considera- 
tion there is a marked modifi- 
cation of this rule. When there 
is a reduction of output due to 
fatigue there is a rise in the 
number of accidents; that is, in 
the last hours of the ten or 
twelve-hour day, in spite of 
employees slowing up in work, 
more accidents occur. If for 
any reason production is speed- 
ed up in the last hours, when 
the laborers are fatigued, the 
rise in the number of accidents 
is so rapid as to leave no 
room to doubt that the higher 
accident risk accompanies the 
decline in working capacity of 
the employee. 


These conclusions are based 
on so careful a study by offi- 
cers of the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service and on so 
large a number of employees 
that they may undoubtedly be 
applied by industrial engineers 
generally. 

The full report is contained 
in Public Health Bulletin No. 
106, which is the first of a 
series to be published by the 
United States Public Health 
Service on the problems of in- 
dustrial working capacity. 


resenting a gain of 23 per cent 
over 1918. 

The capital invested in the 
motor vehicle industry in 1919 
is placed at $1,802,302,862, 
more than four times the 
amount in 1914, which was 
only $407,730,000. These fig- 
ures include the money de- 
voted to the manufacture of 
accessories. Employees engaged 
at motor car and truck plants 
number about 300,000 with an 
annual pay roll of $374,933.,- 
856. The prosperity which has 
visited farmers throughout the 
country is indicated by the fact 
that of the total number of cars 
registered in the United States 
about one-third are owned by 
farmers and 60 per cent of the 
new cars sold last year went to 
the rural population. 

Back in 1899 there were 
3,700 passenger cars produced 
and no trucks. Five years later 
passenger car production had 
increased to 21,281 and 411 
trucks were turned out. In 
1909 there were 127,731 cars 
and more than 3,000 trucks. 
In 1914 the passenger car out- 
put exceeded 500,000. Then 
came the great boom which 
sent the total of passenger cars 
in 1916 up to 1,493,617 and 
the trucks up to 90,000. The 
truck output continued to 
climb steadily, reaching 128.- 
157 in 1917, 227,250 in 1918 
and 316,364 in 1919. Much 
of this increase was due to 
the war. 


———————@——— 


Correspondents writing mat- 
ter for the magazine should 
write on one side of paper only 
and separate from all other 
business. Address all commu- 
nications to International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Stablemen and Helpers, 
Daniel J. Tobin, President and 
Editor, Room 211, 222 E. Mich- 
igan St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Your Right 
To Bargain 
IS 


If This Bil 


a 


1. Impose a 30-day ban on strikes without go- 
ing to court, after expiration of a Taft-Hartley 

80-day injunction against a walkout, thus turn- 

ing the 80-day Taft-Hartley injunction into 110 

days. 

2. Order union and management, within three 
days, to submit additional contract proposals, 
and then five days in which to negotiate on the 


new proposals. 
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‘Give the President Power to: 


3. If no settlement was reached within five 
days, unions and management would then have 
two days to select three panel members to de- 
cide the issue. 

4, If union and management could not agree 
on panel members, the President could then 
appoint his own panel with authority to make 
a final and binding settlement from union’s 


and management's last offers. 


AGAINST This Anti Union Bill 


Address Your Letters to: 


Your SENATOR 


Published by DRIVE © Democrat, Republican, Independent, Voter Education—Frank E. Fitzsimmons, President 


Senate Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20510 
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IBT-ILWU 
Win Contract 
For 25,000 


in California 
See page 9 
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Members of the Joint Teamster-ILWU Warehouse Negotiating Committee are shown in contract 
discussions with representatives of employers of 25,000 union warehousemen throughout central 
and northern California. IBT Vice President George Mock and Lou Goldblatt, secretary-treasurer, 
of ILWU (shown in center at left), weré co-chairmen of the Union Committee. 


@ Bakersfield 


Bonus Settlement Achieved in Freight . . . see page 6 


LABOR'’'S PLACE IN HISTORY 


“POLARIZATION” is a much over-worked word these days that seems to strike confusion in the hearts 
and minds of Americans and, in some cases, causes latent fears to surface. 

Tell someone that something should be “polarized” and they will immediately grab their pocketbook or 
call the kids in off the street. For many, “polarization” has the connotation of two groups or viewpoints 
at war with each other. Many have the feeling that if you don’t know what to do about something, you 
“polarize” it and a solution will appear as though by magic. 

There is little true understanding or accurate usage of this word that has attained sudden popularity in 
the last year or so. It has been so mauled in conversations, speeches and testimonies that it has become 
something of a linguistic mirage. 

“Polarization,” in daily practice, has been discovered by the pseudo intellectual to be a handy diver- 
sionary tool for pulling the wool over the ears of his listeners. Similarly, well-meaning persons of author- 
ity in all fields of endeavor likewise “polarize” things, ignorant of what they have said and leaving their 
audience baffled. 

Only the other day, an official in the Nixon Administration asserted that the President would soon 
make a statement on the polarization of national attitudes. He then obscured the remark by adding, “It 
will be addressed to the polarization in the country of blacks and whites, young and old, rich and poor, 
the lost and the unlost.” In this case, the word seemed to suggest a focus of common interests. 

Jumbled rhetoric can be funny unless it is a breach of serious communication. “Polarization” is basic- 
ally an optical term having reference to light, radiation and vibration; only incidentally does the diction- 
ary add, “to fix the significance of ...” 

Social division on many issues in the United States today is too grave to be batted about like a tennis 
ball by the word “polarization.” The welfare of working people, as in the past, is at the heart of every 
issue: The Vietnam war, inflation, housing, health care—you name it. Each issue is significant for a spe- 
cial injustice, failure or deficiency strongly affecting people’s lives. 

Wage earners do not have to mouth “polarization” to know that sons who cannot be sent to college by 
less-than-wealthy parents are more apt to fight in the jungle; that the shrinkage in the value of money is 
not a result of their decision; that it is becoming more difficult for a working man to purchase a present- 
able home; that medical care has become a luxury, and so on. 

For leadership to flout the word “polarization” is to actually muddle the significance of the issues. It is 
an easy way to avoid talking about obvious solutions that can be devised with an honest approach. 

Those who increasingly lean on the word “polarization” would do a service if they changed their vo- 
cabulary. Rather, they should talk about responsibility coupled with conscience. If need be, they might 
dredge up their childhood memories and rediscover the simple innocence of the difference between right 
and wrong. 
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SPOTLIGHT ON | 
Legislation and Politics B 


DENVER, COLO.—A new organization known as the International Brotherhood of Police Officers 
has been set up here by a convention representing some 10,000 police officers in 17 cities. The 
convention elected John J. Cassesse as president. He is a retired New York City patrolman and is 
a former president of the New York Patrolman's Benevolent Association. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—A mass X-ray program among 90,000 underground coal miners in the U.S. will be 
conducted under provisions of the new Coal Mine Health and Safety Act. The X-rays will identify 
miners afflicted with "black lung" disease. 


TORONTO, Ont.—-Canadian workers in the province of Ontario will get some unique protection 
against sudden layoffs if a proposed bill is passed by the provincial legislature. The pending 
law would fine companies as much as $1,000 per employee for failing to give sufficient notice of 
layoff to its work force. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—In the second major Cabinet shuffle of June, President Nixon named Secretary 
of Labor George P. Shultz as director of the new Office of Management and Budget, a White House 
creation that encompasses the Budget Bureau. The President nominated Labor Under Secretary James 
). Hodgson to succeed Shultz. Hodgson immediately expressed his dismay with the present "frag- 
mented" bargaining setup in the construction industry and called for area-wide bargaining. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—A National Labor Relations Board trial examiner recommended that the National 
Labor Relations Act be used for the first time to force an employer to take specific steps to 
eliminate discriminatory employment practices. 


HONOLULU—The State AFL-CIO has asked its Congressional delegation to make Hawaii's new public 
employee collective bargaining law, a national law. It gives state and local government employees 
the right to strike, the right to free collective bargaining along with full civil rights and the 


right to an agency shop. 


OTTAWA, Canada—Canada's labor union leaders firmly rejected Prime Minister Pierre Elliott 
Trudeau's program for price-wage restraint and left the Government in a dilemma over future anti- 
inflation procedures. Compulsory controls are known to be considered a possibility by Cabinet 
Ministers, but they are regarded as politically objectionable, and ill-timed at the present. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.-Some 2,300 members of the United Rubber Workers have won a three-year agreement 
with Goodyear Rubber, bringing an end to a six-week strike against the company. A statement by the 
union and the company said that the total economic package over three years is worth 8 per cent, 
including 82 cents per hour in wages. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The Labor Department reported that the nation's sharp rise in unemployment 
this year had been felt most by skilled white workers in the aircraft, aerospace, weapons and 
automobile industries in the Midwest and on the West Coast. Unemployment among Negroes has been 
less severe, primarily because they have never been largely represented in the industries showing 
substantial job losses since mid-1969. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Unfair labor practice charges before the National Labor Relations Board hit a 
new record high during the first three months of 1970. Complaints reached a total of 5,088 repre- 
senting an eleven per cent increase over the number of charges filed the same period a year ago. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The Communications Workers Union posted a $800,000 deficit for last year. 
Officials blame the union's "critical" financial plight on inflation. The CWA's annual convention 
approved a proposal boosting the monthly payment per capita to $35 from $2.50, starting January l. 
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Testimonial Dinner 
Honors Vermont Officer 


Frederick C. Dykeman, recently retired as secre- 
tary-treasurer of Teamster Local 597 in Barre, Vt., 
was honored with a testimonial dinner attended by 
350 friends and associates. 

Dykeman retired last January after serving as 
executive officer of the local union for 21 years. 

Representatives from the International Union, 
Eastern Conference of Teamsters and Montreal 
Teamsters were present to help praise Dykeman for 
the leadership he gave Vermont organized labor. 


FIELD 


Long Beach Members 
Help Retarded Kids 


Members of Teamsters Local 692 in Long Beach, 
Calif., recently donated their time to haul cement 
to the building site of a new structure for the Long 
Beach Retarded Children Foundation. 

Other members also donated their time in excava- 
tion work and assisting plumbers on the project. 
Material and equipment were donated by companies 
with Local 692 agreements. 


Carolina Drivers | 
Cab Drivers Mourn Tops in Safety 


Loss of Brother Some 377 members of Teamster Local 71 in 


Some 265 members of Teamster Local 763 in 
Seattle, Wash., said their requiem to a fallen brother 
taxi driver recently with a procession through down- 
town Seattle in honor of George J. Carslay. 

Carslay, a member of the union for 20 years, was 
slain in his cab while transporting a fare to jail. 
His was the fourth cab driver death in Seattle in 
the past 14 months. In one month alone, there were 
19 aggravated assaults on taxi men. 

Local 763 members drove their cabs with lights 
on in the procession which was led by Carslay’s 
vehicle. All union organized taxi company drivers 
participated. 


New Jersey Member 
Elected Vet Head 


Morris Shapiro, a member of Teamster Local 408 
in Newark, N.J., recently was elected commander 
of the Jewish War Veterans of Essex County, New 
Jersey. 

Shapiro works for Chesebro Whitman Co. His son, 
Jeffrey, a Vietnam returnee, is also a member of the 
JWwVy. 


Charlotte, N.C., compiled a record of 2,873,262 
miles without a single accident in a 33-day period 
recently while driving for Johnson Motor Lines, 
Inc. 

The total mileage is equivalent to 2,400 round 
trips between Charlotte and New York City, nearly 
2,000 trips to Chicago or 600 to Los Angeles without 
a miscue. 


Bronx Local Awards 
Pair of Scholarships 


Teamster Local 202 of Bronx, N.Y., recently 
awarded college scholarships to two children of 
members. 

The Mary W. Davies Scholarships were granted 
to Nancy M. Turner and Louis J. Mauro, They 
received grants valued at $3,000 and $1,500 respec- 
tively. 

Local 202 has awarded the scholarships since 
1961 in honor of the late office manager of the 
union. 


Pensioners Urged 
To Remain Active 


William H. Tappe, retired secretary-treasurer of 
Teamster Local 485 in Pittsburgh, Pa., addressed the 


Brockton Member 
Leads a Parade 


Francis L. Gaynor, a member of Teamster Local 
653 in Brockton, Mass., was the grand marshal of 
the annual Memorial Day parade held in Abington, 
Mass. 

Gaynor, active in the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
for many years, works for the J. J. Taylor Distribut- 
ing Co., in Bridgewater, Mass. 
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ninth annual luncheon of the Teamsters Pensioners 
Assn., in Pittsburgh recently and urged the members 
to continue an active role on behalf of all workers. 

Tappe cited several ways in which Teamster 
pensioners can render a real service to young workers 
through political activity, aiding in voter registration 
drives, and writing to congressmen. 


Message of the General Vice President 


ON PAGE 21, of this issue of the International 
Teamster magazine appears an article written by 
the son of a Teamster member and business agent 
which, I think, deserves the attention of every officer 
and member of our union. 


It is not very popular, these days, to tell the 
youngsters how tough it was in the old days. Many 
a business agent from the old school has run up 
against the younger member who scoffed at the 
stories of the fight organized labor went through to 
establish itself. When one begins such a lecture, 
he is often put down by the younger element with 
such names as “grandpa” or “old-timer.” 


But the article on page 21 is not written by a 
“grandpa,” or an “oldtimer,” but by one of the 
younger members of society, who listened, instead 
of scoffed, and got the message that there is some- 
thing of value and substance in the word “Brother- 
hood.” 


This International Union has just gone through 
one of its most difficult of tasks—that of negotiating 
the National Master Freight Agreement, And, I 
know—having served as union negotiating chair- 
man—that we could not have successfully achieved 
the excellent agreement without some of that old- 
fashioned “brotherhood” exhibited not only by mem- 
bers of the union committee, but also by many, 
many rank-and-file members—old and young alike. 


As Wayne Schultz writes in the article on page 
21, “I now understand why they call it a brother- 
hood, for in effect, they are brothers. 


“It is this spirit and pride of unity that has made 
this nation of ours strong and free, so every man 
is worth his hire, and may enjoy the fruits of his 
labor,” young Schultz writes. 

I witnessed this spirit of pride in unity throughout 
our negotiations. True, there were instances in which 
guidelines of the committee were ignored—and only 
to the detriment of the rank-and-file members. 


But, on the whole, these negotiations were suc- 


= Old Fashioned Pride in Unity === 


cessful because even though we negotiated in the 
1970’s, the spirit of the 1930’s was present in our 
dispute with the employers from beginning to the 
end. 


The truly amazing aspect of it all is that such a 
spirit of unity prevailed when the union was in 
negotiations for nearly 400,000 members, and at a 
time when division and polarization seem to be the 
way of life today. 


I, for one, do not hesitate to step forward with 
the lecture about old-time unity and old-time spirit, 
regardless of the epithets which brand me as an old 
timer. I know that even in the 1970’s our success 
depends upon that lesson which we learned many 
years ago. 


Let a word to the wise be sufficient. As we in the 
Teamsters look to the future—whether the task be 
the National Master Freight Agreement, or securing 
an agreement for a unit of three or four men; 
whether our problems may appear to be internal— 
let the world know that we will lead from a posture 
of strength which is based on a spirit of unity. 

And, I think we can honestly say that we are not 
filled with that kind of pride which blinds us to the 
words of the young, such as Wayne Schultz, who 
remind us of our beginnings and just what kind of 
stuff was responsible for our present level of success. 


ZA CBifrane 


The International Teamster 
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General Executive Board 
Holds Quarterly Meeting 


THE GENERAL Executive Board of 
the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters held its regularly quarterly 
meeting July 13-15, at Carlsbad, Cali- 
fornia, and attended the regular house- 
keeping chores of the union. 
Members of the board heard Gen- 
eral Vice President Frank E. Fitz- 
simmons report on negotiations just 
recently completed for a new National 
Master Freight Agreement. Fitzsim- 
mons brought board members up-to- 
date on the final settlement which pro- 
vides for an increase of $1.85 per 
hour over the 39 months of the agree- 
ment, and adds 234 cents to the mile- 
age rates. Also, as renegotiated, the 
agreement provides for an increase of 
$4 in employer contributions to both 
health and welfare and pensions. 
The General vice president reviewed 
the entire course of negotiations which 
began last Fall, the mail referendum 


Shown in session at its regular quarterly meeting held this 
month in California, the General Executive Board of the 
International Union attended regular housekeeping chores. 
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in which the members approved the 
original agreement, and the monetary 
re-opener under which the final $1.85 
increase was won. 

The original settlement had been 
submitted to the membership calling 
for $1.10, only after Fitzsimmons had 
won agreement from the employers 
that if they granted a more favorable 
monetary settlement to local unions 
not a party to the National Agree- 
ment, negotiations would be re-opened 
on monetary items of the National 
Agreement. 

General Secretary-Treasurer Thomas 
E. Flynn reported on the activities 
of his office since his last formal re- 
port to the board at its last quarterly 
meeting in April. 

International Union vice presidents 
reviewed activity in their geographical 
areas of responsibility, bringing all 
board members up-to-date on the 


July 4, 1971. 


The board set Miami Beach, Florida, as the site of the next 
International Union convention which will begin in that city 


status of work stoppages in the Inter- 
national Union. 

In other action, the board members 
approved the merger of Locals 32, 
Duluth, Minnesota, 288, Superior, 
Wisconsin, and Local 615, Virginia, 
Minnesota, into Local 346, Duluth, 
Minnesota. 


Other business before the board 
members were arrangements for the 
1971 convention of the International 
Union. Vice President Murray W. 
Miller, director of the Southern Con- 
ference, will serve as chairman of the 
arrangements committee. 

The convention is slated for Miami 
Beach, Florida, and will begin pro- 
ceedings July 4, 1971. 

Board members also heard reports 
from the Teamster legal department 
and from DRIVE, the legislative and 
political arm of the union. 


Contract Bonus 
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New Terms of National Freight Pact 
Give Members Hike to $1.85 


TEAMSTER MEMBERS working un- 
der the National Master Freight 
Agreement have received a bonus in 
wages and fringe benefits over. and 
above what they approved in a mail 
referendum. 

As a result of renegotiations, an 
additional 75 cents an hour has been 
added to the terms of settlement, and 
an additional one-half cent has been 
added to mileage rates. Also, as rene- 
gotiated, the agreement provides for 
an additional $4 increase in employer 
contributions to both health and wel- 
fare and pensions. 

As previously approved by the 
membership in a mail referendum, 
the agreement called for $1.10 in- 
crease in the hourly rate, 244 cents 
increase in the mileage rate, and $2 
increase in employer contributions to 
both health and welfare and pensions 
twice during the life of the agreement. 

Improvements in the agreement ne- 
gotiated when Chairman Frank E. 
Fitzsimmons and his negotiating com- 
mittee brought the employers back to 
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the bargaining table now provide for 
$1.85 increase in the hourly rate over 
the 39 months of the agreement, 234 
cents increase in the mileage rate, 
and $8 weekly increase in employer 
contributions to both health and wel- 
fare and pensions. 

Under the cost of living clause, an 
additional 16 cents could be added to 
the hourly rate, making the total 
hourly rate increase $2.01, if the cost 
of living increase climbs as it did un- 
der the old agreement. 

Members will receive the increases 
as follows: 

April 1, 1970—35 cents per hour, 
1 cent per mile, $2 on health and wel- 
fare and pensions. 

July 1, 1970—15 cents per hour. 

January 1, 1971—40 cents per hour, 
$2 on health and welfare and pen- 
sions. 

July 1, 1971—25 cents per hour, 
one cent per mile. 

January 1, 1972—25 cents per hour, 
$2 on health and welfare and pensions. 

July 1, 1972—25 cents per hour, 
34 cent per mile. 


January 1, 1973—20 cents per hour, 
$2 on health and welfare and pensions. 


All provisions of the contract orig- 
inally negotiated and not spelled out 
above remain as originally negotiated 
and as approved by the membership 
in mail referendum. 


The additional improvements in the 
agreement are the result of a re-opener 
agreement between the negotiating 
committee and the employers that if 
the employers granted a more favor- 
able monetary settlement to any local 
union not a party to the National 
Master agreement the employer would 
enter into negotiations again with the 
union’s committee. 

When members of TEI broke the 
settlement pattern with local unions 
negotiating separately in Chicago, Fitz- 
simmons and his committee immedi- 
ately called the employers to the table 
again and negotiated the higher settle- 
ment. 

The agreement reached with the 
Chicago local unions provides for 
$1.65 over 36 months. 


The International Teamster 


WHEN NEGOTIATIONS for re- 
newal of the National Master 
Freight Contract were begun in 
the Fall of 1969, the union nego- 
tiating committee and its chair- 
man, General Vice President 
Frank E., Fitzsimmons, were faced 
with several hard and difficult 
facts: 

1. This agreement is always ne- 
gotiated under the watchful eye 
of the White House, the Con- 
gress, and the public. Because of 
this, the threat of the injunctive 
provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act 
hung ever over the heads of the 
negotiators. 

Because of the nature of the 
industry, with the public highly 
dependent upon the delivery of 
freight, both the White House 
and the Congress view these ne- 
gotiations with much concern and 
are ready to move in more 
quickly than would be the case in 
negotiations where a work stop- 
page would have less immediate 
impact on the general public. 

The union negotiating commit- 
tee was particularly aware of the 
government’s attention to these 
negotiations because of the early 
contacts made with Fitzsimmons 
by both the office of the Secretary 
of Labor and the Director of the 
Federal Mediation and Concilia- 
tion Service. 

2. From the beginning, the 
committee was faced with the 
problem of negotiating under the 
watchful eye of the government 
while at the same time trying to 
obtain for the membership what 
it needed to survive under a peri- 
od of wildest runaway inflation 
in the history of the nation. 

This aspect of the problem was 
particularly significant in the 
freight negotiations since the com- 
mittee was faced with the fact 
that the Congress had already 
passed laws which in effect were 
compulsory arbitration in the rail- 
road shop craft negotiations. 

The shop craft settlement was 
legislated from a precedent-setting 
legislative action a few years ago 
when the Congress imposed a set- 
tlement in the airline industry. 

Too, Congress has stepped into 
collective bargaining in no small 
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(An Analysis) 


measures as it tackled the postal 
reform act, against the back- 
ground of the first strike by mail- 
men in the history of the country. 


The threat of the Congress leg- 
islating a settlement in freight, 
should a widespread walkout have 
occurred, also hung heavy over 
the heads of the union negotia- 
tors. 


3. The culmination of all of 
these facts had to be considered 
in the light of what the industry 
could pay in wage and fringe 
benefit increases and still main- 
tain a healthy economic position, 
thus being able to provide the 
jobs for our membership. 


4. Another fact which had to 
be considered by the national 
negotiating committee was the 
unique situation which exists in 
Chicago—which, in fact, has ex- 
isted since the first National 
Master Freight Contract was ne- 
gotiated in 1964—that fact being 
that Teamster Local 705, and also 
office and dock members of Local 
710 are not a party to the na- 
tional agreement. 


Also, Independent Trucking 
Union 705 is not a party to the 
national agreement and must be 
considered by Teamster Locals 
705 and 710 in any negotiations 
because of jurisdiction in the same 
industry and in the same geo- 
graphical location. 

With all of these considerations 
in mind, negotiations were begun 
and completed with the under- 
standing with the industry that if 
it should grant a more favorable 
monetary settlement with any lo- 
cal union not a party to the na- 
tional agreement, monetary terms 
of the national agreement would 
be re-negotiated. 

With the assurance from the 
employers that the agreement 
would be re-opened under the 
circumstances outlined above, the 
settlement providing for $1.10 per 
hour was put to a vote of the 
membership. 

The terms of the agreement, as 
originally negotiated, were ap- 
proved in mail referendum by the 
membership by a 7 to 5 margin. 
That referendum was under the 


NATIONAL FREIGHT NEGOTIATIONS 


supervision of the Federal Media- 
tion and Conciliation Service in 
conjunction with the office of the 
Secretary of Labor. 

Additionally, votes on the steel 
haul supplement to the national 
agreement were counted sepa- 
rately from the freight, and this 
supplement received approval by 
a 3 to 1 margin, despite the rec- 
ommendation of dissident steel 
haul organizations that it be 
turned down. 

Throughout negotiations, it was 
the position of the union negotia- 
ting committee that the agreement 
could be won without loss of 
work for the membership. 


Fitzsimmons, in his quarterly 
report to the members of the In- 
ternational Union general execu- 
tive board, said: 


“It is because of the coopera- 
tion of the committee and the 
members of the general executive 
board that we were able to ac- 
complish our objectives in these 
negotiations without application 
of the injunctive machinery of 
Taft-Hartley; without loss of 
work for a large part of our 
membership (except in isolated 
instances where guidelines of the 
committee were ignored); with- 
out intervention by the Congress 
in terms of a legislative settle- 
ment; and without wholesale in- 
convenience to the public which is 
so highly dependent upon the 
movement of freight.” 


Many words were written or 
spoken in the national news media 
about the negotiations for renewal 
of the National Master Freight 
Negotiations. In the name of sen- 
sationalism, many writers and 
commentators talked of political 
implications of the negotiations. 

In the final analysis, union ne- 
gotiating committees—both the 
national committee and the Chi- 
cago committee—accomplished 
their objectives, which in terms of 
membership interest amount to a 
settlement which will provide it 
with the means to survive with its 
present standard of living in times 
when it spends its dollars in a 
marketplace which is a jungle of 
ever increasing prices. 


PRRs aI 


World Airways flight crews picketed in Japan, as part of Local 2707's contract 
dispute with the company, which is based in Oakland, California. The dispute 
received the support of the International Transport Federation in Ireland, England, 
Holland, France, Germany, Sweden, Mexico and South America. 


On Three Continents 


Local 2707 Wins Wage Dispute 
With Pickets Around the World 


A 52-DAY strike against World Air- 
ways which saw Teamster Local 2707 
pickets on three continents and which 
had the support of the International 
Transport Federation in Ireland, Eng- 
land, Holland, France, Germany, 
Sweden, Mexico, and South America 
has resulted in victory. 

Members of Local 2707, pilots, 
flight engineers, navigators, and stew- 
ardesses have ratified a new agreement 


WORLD any 
EMPLOVEES a” 


following the strike, which provides 
for many improvements over the next 
two and one-half years. 

The new agreement provides for 
improvements in compensation, per 
diem, duty times, rest provisions, in- 
creased vacations, sick leave benefits, 
insurance, scheduling policies, sever- 
ance pay, Doppler pay, and the intro- 
duction of a retirement plan. 
Involved in the contract dispute 


were 200 flight crew members, 250 
stewardesses, and 400 mechanics. 
Members of Local 2707 employed at 
the World Air Center supported the 
strike by refusing to cross the picket- 
line. 

Members of Local 2707 are par- 
ticularly grateful to members of TEAM 
(Teamster Economic Action Mobiliza- 
tion), California retirees organization, 
which organized a consumer boycott 
of the First Western Banks in the 
area, which are a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of World Airways. Teamster 
officials credited this action with sig- 
nificant influence in reaching the final 
agreement. 

The new contract was negotiated by 
Local 2707 Representatives Theodore 
Alexakos and Dan Porter, assisted by 
a rank and file negotiating committee. 
IBT Vice President Harold J. Gib- 
bons, Teamster Airline Director H. J. 
Breen, and Local 2707 Secretary- 
Treasurer Marvin Griswold assisted 
in the final stages of negotiations. 

Citizens of Japan witnessed an 
American-style picketline when the 
Local took the dispute to World Air- 
ways operations in Tokyo. Airline 
patrons in San Francisco knew the 
Local 2707 picketlines was an atten- 
tion getter when stewardesses carried 
their placards clad in bikinis, 


@ Industrial 


Driver salesmen employed by East- 
ern Overall Cleaning Co., of York, 
Pa., voted 6 to 3 for representation 
by Teamster Local 430 in a recent 
National Labor Relations Board elec- 
tion, according to R. D. Hoover, local 
union organizer. 


Picket signs tell 
the story in the 
Oakland air term- 
inal but the stew- 
ardesses proved 
the attention-get- 
ters when they 
peeled off their 
outer garb and 
walked the line 
clad in only their 
bikinis. The dis- 
pute ended in a 
full dress agree- 
ment. 
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IBT Bats 
Over .300 
In April 


Teamsters Union affiliates bat- 
ted way over .300 in National 
Labor Relations Board representa- 
tion election activity and success 
during the month of April. 

Teamsters took part in 214 of 
the 355 single-union elections con- 
ducted by the Board—an average 
of .326—and won 125 of the total 
375 victories scored by all unions, 
for a .333 clip. 

Of the 14,902 employees eligible 
to vote in units won by all unions 
in single-union balloting during 
April, Teamster local unions gained 
2,261 of the total—or better than 
15 per cent. 


@ In Arizona 


Employees of Burke Concrete Ac- 
cessories, Inc., in Tucson, Ariz., voted 
unanimously for representation by 
Teamster Local 310 in a recent Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board election, 
according to William McCollum, presi- 
dent of the local union. 


@ Oxygen Firm 


Teamster Local 317 of Syracuse, 
N.Y., recently succeeded in gaining a 
unit of drivers and filler operators at 
Burdett Oxygen Co., and negotiating 
an agreement for the eight employees, 
according to John Parise, business 
representative. The company had op- 
erated non-union for 30 years. 


New Contract 
Has Gains 
At Marathon 


Substantial wage gains and other 
benefits were negotiated by Teamster 
Local 283 of Detroit, Mich., in a 
new contract covering members em- 
ployed by Marathon Oil Co. 

Stephen Schultz, Local 283 presi- 
dent, said the 18-month agreement 
ratified by the members also included 
a 10th paid holiday, improved shift 
premiums, and increases in pension 
and health and welfare payments by 
the Company. 

A $3 meal allowance was negotiated 
for refinery workers and a 40-hour 
weekly guarantee was written for 
drivers. 
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In California 


IBT-ILWU Warehousemen Gain 
In New 3-Year Agreement 


Approximately 25,000 Teamsters 
and International Longshoremen em- 
ployed as warehousemen throughout 
central and northern California re- 
cently ratified a new 3-year contract 
giving them substantial wage gains, 
fringe benefit increases, and improve- 
ments in contract language. 

The settlement, retroactive to last 
June 1st, came after nearly two months 
of continuous bargaining between em- 
ployer representatives and a joint 


Teamster-ILWU committee chaired by 
International Vice President George 
Mock and Louis Goldblatt, secretary- 
treasurer of the ILWU. 
the wage 


Besides increases, in- 


Champ Driver 


John Daigle, a member of Teamster Local 968 in Houston, Tex., will be among 


creases were won also in pension and 
health and welfare benefits, plus the 
innovation of a prescription drug pro- 
gram to become effective next Septem- 
ber Ist for members of two ILWU 
local unions. 

New features of the settlement in- 
clude a provision that workers who 
fail. to pay initiation fees and periodic 
dues will be discharged within seven 
days after the union provides the em- 
ployer with written notification of the 
delinquency. 

Members of 14 Teamster local 
unions, stretching from Bakersfield, 
Calif., to the Oregon border, were 
beneficiaries of the new gains. 


the drivers competing in the National Truck Roadeo at Miami, Fla., this Septem- 
ber. Daigle, who drives for the Kroger Co., won trophies this year for placing 
first in the regional four-axle class and first in the Texas finals, He has won or 
placed high in roadeos each of the past four years. 
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Prolongs Work Span 


Thousands of California Cannery 
Workers Getting Free Health Tests 


For the third time in the past four 
years, Teamster cannery workers 
throughout California are being of- 
fered health checkups at no cost to 
them—one of many fringe benefits 
embodied in their contract. 

Mobile units, containing the most 
modern equipment, the latest in 
health-testing devices and staffed by 
nurses, technicians and doctors, have 
gone directly to plant sites to give 
the tests. Three units, each 60-feet in 
length by 12 feet wide, accompanied 
by their own power-generating facility 
are used in the joint union-manage- 
ment project. 

The cost of the checkups is de- 
frayed by funds negotiated by Teams- 
ter cannery unions in collective bar- 
gaining with employers. When the 
program was initiated in the sum- 
mer of 1967 better than fifty per cent 
of the more than 21,000 men and 
women tested were found to have 


Gee 


Son Wins Prize 


David M. Barrera, son of Manuel Barrera of Teamster Local 657 in San Antonio, 


abnormalities that warranted atten- 
tion on the part of a physician. 

When the tests were given again 
in 1968 to approximately the same 
number—many of them the same 
people examined in 1967—abnor- 
malities were discovered among only 
40 per cent of the workers. 

Dr. Samuel Sherman heads a staff 
of physicians and medical specialists 
who supervise the program. Results of 
all tests are made known only to the 
individual worker’s physician, and 
never to either the union. or the em- 
ployer. 

“The kind of preventive medicine 
embodied in these tests has more than 
proven its worth,” said Einar O. 
Mohn, director of the Western Con- 
ference of Teamsters. 

“While it is not possible to apply a 
precise measurement to their value, 
we do know that thousands of 
workers are in better health as a re- 


Tex., is shown at his drawing board after winning a $100 prize for designing the 
symbol for the Hemisfair Tower in Hemisfair Plaza. There were 500 entries in 


the design contest, 
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sult of having maladies detected in 
their incubating stage and treated. As 
a consequence, the working span of 
some individuals has been extended 
and most certainly some lives have 
been prolonged, to say nothing about 
the amount of misery and suffering 
that has been relieved.” 


@ Recognition 


Sixteen employees of the Coca-Cola 
Bottling Co., in Kenosha and Racine, 
Wis., recently were given recognition 
by the firm as members of Teamster 
Local 95 in Kenosha, and a scheduled 
National Labor Relations Board elec- 
tion was cancelled. 

Leonard Grimmer, Local 95 busi- 
ness representative, said the new unit 
is composed of bottle men, line feed- 
ers, pre-mix fillers, production main- 
tenance workers. The union also has 
10 drivers under contract. 


@® Vending Win 


A strong majority of employees of 
the Allied Vending Corp., in Land- 
over, Md., voted for representation by 
Teamster Local 67 of Washington, 
D.C., in a recent National Labor Re- 
lations Board election. 

Lawrence E. Waters, Local 67 sec- 
retary-treasurer, said the 28-man unit 
is composed of drivers, warehouse- 
men, mechanics, collectors and helpers. 
The vote was 13 to 9 in favor of the 
unit. 


Cincinnati 
Local Gains 
300 Members 


Teamster Local 114 of Cin- 
cinnati, O., recently was certified 
by the National Labor Relations 
Board as representative for 300 
workers employed by the Frank 
Tea & Spice Co. 

Emil Isler, president of Local 


114, said various unions had at- 
tempted to organize the com- 
pany over the past 20 years and 
all failed until the Teamsters 
came along. 

Isler credited the organizing 
victory to the work of Frank 
Costantino, Teamster Joint Coun- 
cil 26 organizer, and Vanis 
Midkiff, Local 114 secretary- 
treasurer. 


The International Teamster 
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Improbable Alliance 


IBT, Professors Join Hands 
At Wisconsin State Univ. 


“We needed an organization that 
would let the regents know we were 
really serious, and the Teamsters have 
that kind of clout.” 

This was not a truck driver speak- 
ing, rather a pert, blonde associate pro- 
fessor of English at Wisconsin State 
University in Whitewater, Wisconsin. 

The professors’ decision in April to 
affiliate with Local 579, Janesville, 
Wisconsin marked the first time the 
Teamsters have moved into a dispute 
between a faculty group and a uni- 
versity administration on any Ameri- 
can campus, but neither partner in the 
improbable alliance professes to find 
anything surprising about it. 

“These people are employees just 
like anybody else, and they have prob- 
lems very similar to other workers, so 
we decided to go in there and help 
them get their rights,” said Wallace R. 
Federman, Local 579’s _ secretary- 
treasurer. 

Although some of the professors are 
bearded, long-haired and radical by 
Midwestern standards, there is no po- 
larization between other members of 
Local 579 and the professors. On the 
contrary, truck drivers hauling loads 
near the campus have flashed “V” 
signs out their cab windows at the 
professors picketing the administration 
building with signs reading: “W.S.U. 
regents unfair to Teamsters Local 579” 
and “Teamsters Local 579 demands 
recognition.” 

Not everyone has received the 
Teamster-faculty alliance so benignly. 
The regents of the nine-campus state 


university system have flatly refused 
to recognize the Teamsters as agents 
for the professors until the state legis- 
lature passes specific enabling legisla- 
tion. 

Richard E. Boelke, the shop steward 
who is also an assistant professor of 
English, said that one prominent busi- 
nessman came up to him in a cocktail 
lounge, called him a “Communist,” 
shouted “your union is ruining the 
university” and then punched him in 
the mouth. 

As many observers see it, the bitter 
dispute between part of the faculty 
and administration has its origin in the 
deeply conservative nature of this 
small community and the surrounding 
dairy country. 

Since the professors formally affili- 
ated with the Teamsters on April 7, 
they have signed up 46 of the 58 
members of the English department. 
Their recruitment has also been 
pressed outside the department. They 
now have 107 out of the 320-member 
faculty of Arts and Sciences. 

With little chance of enabling legis- 
lation from the legislature in the near 
future, the Teamsters plan to file suit 
in federal court seeking recognition 
of their faculty affiliates. 

Win or lose, Federman believes the 
unusual Teamster-faculty alliance will 
have been worthwhile. “I’m not in 
favor of all this disruption on cam- 
pus,” he says, “but I think we’re all 
a little to blame for it if we close our 
eyes to what’s going on. What we need 
is more consultation between univer- 


Professors picket 
administration 
building demand- 
ing the board of 
regents to recog- 
nize their affilia- 
tion with Team- 
ster Local 579. 
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sity people and union men. It’s good 
for everybody if we can understand 
their problems and they can under- 
stand ours.” 


Tucson Local 
Scores Big 
Election Win 


A heavy majority of nearly 70 
workers employed by Bates & Sprin- 
ger of Green Valley, Ariz., voted for 
representation by Teamster Local 310 
in a recent National Labor Relations 
Board election. 

William McCollum, Local 310 
president, said the vote count was 45 
for the union and 10 against. The 
unit includes maintenance employees, 
janitors, bus drivers, groundsmen and 
housekeepers. 

Bates & Springer manages Federal 
Housing Authority properties. 


® Florida Win 


Employees of The Norwich Phar- 
macal Co., manufacturers of drugs 
and medicine for animals and located 
in Jacksonville, Fla., voted unani- 
mously for representation by Team- 
ster Local 512 in a recent National 
Labor Relations Board election, ac- 
cording to James C. McDaniel, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the union. 


ALA Scores 
Good Record 
In Georgia 


The Alliance for Labor Action has 
achieved a 75 per cent victory mar- 
gin in National Labor Relations 
Board representation elections since 
the organizing campaign got under- 
way nearly nine months ago. 

ALA has participated in 42 ballots, 
winning 30, losing 11 and tying one. 
Most of the elections have been in 
the Atlanta area. 

Teamsters Union General Vice 
President Frank E. Fitzsimmons, head 
of the ALA organizing effort, said 
recent victories were scored at the 
A.C.S. Co., in Hinesville, Ga., where 
the vote was 117 to 21, and at the 
Rheem Co., in Savannah where 
workers voted 49 to 17 for union 
representation. 

Other recent ALA wins were 
scored at Allied Foods, Southern 
Door-Lite Co., and Meyers Bros. 
Parking Lots, all in Atlanta. 
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Fitzsimmons Speaks 


More than $50,000 Raised For Experimental Center 


General 


More than $50,000 was raised for 
the Frank E. Fitzsimmons Experi- 
mental Surgery Complex at the Michi- 
gan State Hospital in Pontiac late in 
June as the Teamsters Union General 
Vice President was guest of honor at 
a banquet attended by 1,300 people. 

Fitzsimmons addressed the dinner 
guests who paid $50-a-plate for the 
affair which capped a day of dedica- 
tion for the young research facility 
where top surgeons seek answers to 
the ills of people. 

Accompanied by his family, the 
Teamster leader gave special credit 
to the development of the medical 
laboratory to Joseph Bane, president 
of Teamster Local 614 in Pontiac, 
who first heeded a call for help from 


Dr. Dawson took the mi- 
crophone to express ap- 
preciation for the Team- 
ster support of his 
surgery complex and to 
tell about the research 
work being done there. 


complex. 
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Vice President Frank E. Fitzsimmons addresses 
1,300 attending a banquet to raise funds for the Frank E. 
Fitzsimmons Experimental Surgery Complex at the Michigan 


$50,000. 


Dr. Donald W. Dawson, head of the 
lab. 

At that time, the research was being 
done in an old barn with outmoded 
equipment. Bane enlisted Fitzsimmons’ 
aid and an initial banquet raised 
$50,000 for the project. 

Among the research being conduc- 
ted at the surgery complex is study 
on kidney disease and other ailments 
that affect truck drivers. 

Expressing gratitude for the honor 
given him by the attachment of his 
name to the surgical complex, Fitz- 
simmons noted that funds raised at 
the dinner will further underwrite ex- 
penses of research in both organ 
transplants and the work stresses of 
the Teamster truck driver. 


General Vice President Fitzsimmons and IBT Vice President Robert 
Holmes (left) joined Dr. Donald Dawson (second from right) in 
presenting a plaque to Joseph Bane (right), president of Teamster 
Local 614, in recognition of his work on behalf of the surgery 


lis 


State Hospital in Pontiac. The banquet topped a day in 
which the medical unit was dedicated and raised more than 


He added that what began as 
strictly a humanitarian gesture on the 
part of local Teamsters who supported 
the original development has now 
branched out to include the research 
that will benefit members. 

Among the many special guests on 
hand for the banquet were: 

—Mrs. James R. Hoffa and her son, 
James P. Hoffa, attorney. 

—Emil Mazey, secretary-treasurer 
of the United Auto Workers. 

—U.S. Reps. John Conyers, Jr., 
Democrat, and Jack McDonald, Re- 
publican, both of Michigan. 

—G,. Mennen Williams, 
governor of Michigan. 

—Davis Duncan, assistant to Michi- 
gan Goy. William Milliken. 


former 


guests 


Several 
were on hand for the 
banquet and addressed 
the diners briefly, in- 
cluding Emil Mazey, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the 
United Auto Workers. 


special 
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Strike Gains 
Good Pact 
For Movers 


An 8-week strike by members of 
Teamster Local 82 in Boston, Mass., 
resulted in an agreement providing 
substantial gains for those working 
at 27 companies in the Movers 
Group. 

Henry J. Rofe, Local 82 secretary- 
treasurer, said the settlement was rati- 
fied by a 203 to 39 vote. Besides in- 
creases in wages and health and wel- 
fare and pension contributions by the 
employers, gains also were made in 
vacation scheduling, an extra holiday, 
and a guaranteed 8-hour work day. 

Besides Rofe, the negotiating com- 
mittee included: Albin O. Showstead, 
Local 82 president; Robert Revelio- 
tis, Local 82 business agent; Herbert 
Rofe, Donald Caterino and George 
Harris. 


@ Nevada Win 


Drivers and warehousemen em- 
ployed by Great Western Meat 
Brokers in Las Vegas, Nev., voted 
unanimously for representation by 
Teamster Local 14 in a recent Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board election, 
according to Delmar E. Seleska, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the union. 


$3,523 Backpay 
Won for 
Local 839 Men 


Teamster Local 839 of Pasco, 
Wash., recently won $3,523 in back- 
pay for two members employed by the 
Twin City Creamery of Kennewick, 
Wash., when the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board upheld the union’s unfair 
labor practice charge. 

Besides back payment of health and 
welfare and pension contributions, the 
ruling also resulted in backpay of 
$1,829 for Don Anderson and $1,694 
for William Browning. 

William N. Sarver, Local 839 sec- 
retary-treasurer, said the charge was 
filed when Twin City tried to force 
members to go non-union at the ex- 
piration date of the last agreement. 
The company fired some employees 
who refused to denounce the union 
and told others that no contract would 
be in effect for them. 


Muscular Dystrophy 


National Poster Child 
Visits IBT Headquarters 


Little 8-year-old Scotty Swift, the 
1970 National Poster Child for Mus- 
cular Dystrophy, visited the Teamsters 
Union Headquarters recently and had 
the time of his life as he collected 
gifts of two toy trucks and filled up on 
strawberries and a fancy chocolate 
sundae. 

The boy, son of Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Swift of Cottage Grove, Ore., 
was scheduled to meet with General 
Vice President Frank E. Fitzsimmons, 
a vice president of the Muscular Dys- 
trophy Assn., but the latter was in 
Chicago in negotiations and General 
Secretary-Treasurer Thomas E. Flynn 
did the honors. 

Scotty—his full name is Harley 
Scott Swift—wore a red jacket and a 
bright smile while accompanied by his 
parents and officials of the Muscular 
Dystrophy Association of America. 

He accepted the truck gifts with 
glee because truck toys are his hobby, 
an interest stemming from the fact 
that his father operates a small truck- 
ing company in Oregon. 

Flynn and Walter Shea, administra- 
tive assistant to Fitzsimmons, took 


Scotty and his parents to lunch in the 
IBT cafeteria and visited with the 
family for a couple of hours before 
the youngster left to continue a heavy 
schedule of appearances. 

Even as the happy youngster was 
visiting the Teamster building, a news 
story of the day told of a scientific 
discovery that may lead to a cure for 
the crippling muscular disease. 

A New York City medical re- 
searcher, Dr. A. T. Milhorat, re- 
ported that chemicals derived from 
vegetable oils have reversed the 
muscle-disintegrating process in chick- 
ens—the first such reversal in any 
living creature. 

The physician said there is reason 
to believe that the experiments to date 
will lead to a more complete under- 
standing of the cause and nature of 
muscular dystrophy. 

He said the chicken test results were 
so promising that human trials of at 
least some of the compounds are 
planned. 

More than 200,000 Americans, 
mostly young boys like Scotty Swift, 
suffer from the disease. 


Looking over a muscular dystrophy brochure with Scotty Swift, 1970 National 
Poster Child, are: (Standing)—General Secretary-Treasurer Thomas E. Flynn; 
(Seated, left to right)—Walter Shea, administrative assistant to General Vice 
President Frank E. Fitzsimmons, and Mr. and Mrs. William Swift, parents of the 


Oregon youngster. 


Leadership—Oild and New 


Generation Gap Bridged 


At IBT Labor Institute 


4 


Teamsters Sam Bakely (right) and Dave Whitley—the old and the new in union 
leadership—agree that they benefited from the two weeks of instruction they 
received at the Teamster Labor Institute in Miami, Fla. 


TAKE ANY roster of local unions 
and chief executive officers published 
regularly by the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, compare it with 
a roster put out five years earlier— 
and one fact stands out: 

There is usually a 25 per cent turn- 
over in union leadership at the grass 
roots level. 

Death, poor health, retirement, 
elections—all take their toll of local 
union leadership and prove the need 
for a continuing influx of these able 
“sergeants” of organized labor. 

This was one of the reasons the 
IBT established the Teamster Labor 
Institute in Miami, Fla., less than two 
years ago to provide a continuing 2- 
week course for old and new officers 
and business agents of local unions. 

The curriculum was designed to 
thoroughly acquaint the new union 
leader with the daily maze of duties 
and problems in which he suddenly 
finds himself enmeshed, and to give 
him the knowledge to perform his 
tasks with greater efficiency and effec- 
tiveness. 

Likewise, the course of study was 
designed to benefit the experienced 
union leader by bringing him up to 
date on new developments in labor 
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law, economics, collective bargaining 
wrinkles, and so on. 

The Teamster Labor Institute has 
succeeded in its goals and the genera- 
tion gap in union leadership has 
been bridged. 

A good illustration of this achieve- 
ment in special labor education oc- 
curred during a recent class when 
two officers gave their views on the 
school and the Teamsters Union. 

They were Sam Bakely, secretary- 
treasurer of Local 628 in Philadel- 
phia, Pa., active in the trade union 
movement since 1936, and Dave 
Whitley, newcomer president of Local 
101 in Hopewell, Va. 

Both agreed, as their course of in- 
struction came to a close, that the 
Teamsters Union faces critical chal- 
lenges in the coming decade and that 
young, new members see union mem- 
bership and union functions dif- 
ferently from times past. 

Whitley pointed out that new mem- 
bers often are more concerned with 
exercising greater control over their 
hours and working conditions than 
they are with wages, explaining, 
“They don’t want to be just a clock 
number.” 


He and Bakely held the same 


opinion that the union and its officers 
are confronting a period of drastic 
change in American society. 

Bakely, who has been through the 
grinder many times over the years, 
added: “I hope I’m around to see 
what happens.” He traced the de- 
velopment of unionism since the 
1930’s and declared that “without the 
Teamsters Union it would have been 
very doubtful that other unions could 
have grown and developed.” 

Bakely described some of _ the 
changes in the IBT during the past 
decade, including its outstanding 
growth in numbers and the influx of 
women and clerical workers. 

He also pointed to the creation of 
the Labor Institute and the Teamster 
participation in the Alliance for Labor 
Action as signs that the IBT is flexibly 
adapting to new forces in the econ- 
omy and socio-political life of the 
nation. 


Better Understanding 

In discussing the Teamster school, 
Whitley remarked that “no one could 
possibly come here and not go back 
home with a little more understanding 
of what unions are all about and 
where they are going.” 

Emphasizing that “no one should 
pass up this opportunity to learn,” 
Whitley said: “The school gives us 
better understanding of the new 
people we will be dealing with—the 
young and minority groups.” 

Admitting that he came to the In- 
stitute feeling that, because of his ex- 
tensive experience, he did not need 
the school, Bakely said he had been 
wrong. 

“The school helped invigorate me 
physically and mentally,” said the 
veteran union leader. “I found out 
that learning is like living—when you 
get too old for either one, you're 
dead.” 


@e Amerada-Hess 


Teamster Local 922 of Washington, 
D.C., has been certified as bargaining 
agent for Amerada-Hess Corp. em- 
ployees at the company’s bulk terminal 
in Washington, bringing to seven the 
number of Amerada-Hess_ locations 
organized by affiliates in the Eastern 
Conference of Teamsters. 

Certification followed almost six 
months of hearings after an election 
won at the D.C. unit resulted in the 
company filing a motion with the 
National Labor Relations Board to 
set the election aside. 
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Special Report 


Social Security Conducts Campaign to Make 
Young People Aware of Their Rights 


If you’re in that half of the U.S. population that is 
under 30 you may think social security is something 
remote and unimportant to you right now. But it’s 
not so. 

Social security is so widely thought of as a retirement 
program that many of the 92 million Americans who 
contribute are unaware that benefits are paid to younger 
people too. 

A recent study showed that among respondents in 
the 18 to 29 age group, 83 per cent did not associate 
social security with survivor benefits and 69 per cent 
did not associate it with disability benefits. 

Nearly 3% million Americans under 18 are receiving 
monthly social security payments. Another half million 
students 18 through 21 are also getting benefits. 

Thirty years ago, fewer than 55,000 children re- 
ceived benefits. But the law has been changed over the 
years, not only broadening everybody’s protection but 
greatly increasing the significance of social security for 
younger people—young workers as well as beneficiaries. 

The young worker of today, through his social se- 
curity contributions, is building protection for his family. 
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With contributions of only a few hundred dollars a year, 
he is creating an “estate” that could mean monthly 
checks for many years if he should die or become 
disabled before his children are grown. 

About 1.3 million disabled workers under 65 are 
now getting monthly disability benefits under social 
security, and payments are going to over 1 million of 
their dependents. The average payment to the family 
of a disabled worker with 1 or more children is $273 
a month. The maximum is $434.40. 

There are 25 million persons who now receive a 
social security check monthly, about 6 million are 
disabled workers and their wives, young widows, minor 
children and high school students. However, many other 
people simply are not aware of the benefits they are 
entitled to under social security. 

The basic idea of social security is a simple one: 
During working years employees, their employers, and 
self-employed people pay social security contributions 
which are pooled in special trust funds. When earnings 
stop or are reduced because the worker retires, dies, or 
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becomes disabled, monthly cash bene- 
fits are paid to replace part of the 
earnings the family has lost. 

Part of the contributions made go 
into a separate hospital insurance trust 
fund so that when workers and their 
dependents reach 65 they will have 
help in paying their hospital bills. 

Voluntary medical insurance, also 
available to people 65 or over, helps 
pay doctor bills and other medical 
expenses, Money to pay medical in- 
surance benefits comes from a fourth 
special fund. Half of the money in 
this fund comes from the premiums 
paid by people who have signed up 
for medical insurance, and the other 
half is paid by the federal government. 

The Social Security Administration 
is conducting a major public informa- 
tion campaign to make the young 
American worker aware of his rights 
under social security. 

Many June high school graduates 
thinking about continuing their educa- 
tion may be eligible for benefits. Social 
security pays $36 million in monthly 
benefits to more than half a million 
full-time students between the ages of 
18 and 22. They are the children of 
retired, deceased, or disabled workers 
who were insured under social se- 
curity. The benefits paid them amount 
to more than the scholarships at all 
colleges and universities in the country. 

These students can get the benefits 


Giving Support 


Security guards leading police dogs marched a few feet from striking pickets at 


if they are single and attend an ac- 
credited university, college, high 
school, or a vocational school ap- 
proved or licensed by the state. If 
a student is attending a barber or 
beauty school, for example, he could 
be eligible for benefits if the school 
has been approved by the proper 
agencies of his state. 

Paying student benefits is just one 
of the ways that social security helps 
younger people. It also pays benefits 
to young widows and their children 
under 18, to young disabled workers 
and their families, and to people who 
become disabled before age 18 if they 
are the children of retired, disabled, 
or deceased workers. 

More than a quarter of a million 
people receive monthly social security 
benefits because they suffer severe dis- 
abilities which began in childhood. 
Persons disabled since childhood are 
eligible to receive social security bene- 
fits if a parent who has worked under 
social security retires, becomes dis- 
abled, or dies. 

A young widowed mother, whose 
husband died in a car wreck, was 
unable to return to work because she 
had to care for two infant children. 
However, her husband had worked 
under social security, and she and her 
children were eligible for monthly 
checks. By the time her youngest 
child is 22, she and the children could 


Dobbs House food service plants at Atlanta Airport recently as evidence of the 
company’s opposition to the election-winning Teamsters. Teamster Local 528 
won the election in Atlanta by a lopsided vote of 389 to 104. Management of 
the Dobbs House had refused to meet for bargaining with Local 667 in Memphis 
and the picket line was extended to the Atlanta Airport, where the 600 Dobbs 


House employees supported the strike. 
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receive benefits amounting to as much 
as $100,000. 

In order to benefit the greatest num- 
ber of people, social security informa- 
tion must be made available to all 
age groups. The present campaign is 
to inform young people of their bene- 
fits. 


Important Facts 

Here are some important facts to 
know: 
—If you are applying for a full-time 
job for the first time you will need 
to be sure that you have a social 
security number and that your em- 
ployer has it accurately recorded. If 
you already have one from a part- 
time or summer job, do not apply for 
another. If a second number is inad- 
vertently assigned to the same person, 
it is possible that he could lose credit 
for some of his earnings. 
—A worker under 24 needs only 1% 
years’ work under social security to 
have disability protection. Between 24 
and 31, he needs to have worked 
only half the time between 21 and the 
time he is disabled to qualify for 
monthly checks for himself and his 
family. 
—Brides should report their new 
names to a social security office as 
soon as possible. Up-to-date records 
are important if earnings are to be 
recorded properly and without delay. 
A bride could receive payments long 
before she and her~- husband reach 
retirement age due to disability. 


Armed Forces 
—Members of the armed forces get 
a special break on social security. 
Not only does the government match 
their contributions, as a private em- 
ployer does, but servicemen now get 
a $100 a month “bonus” credit to 
cover non-cash pay they receive, such 
as room and board and clothing al- 
lowance. They pay no contributions on 
this bonus credit. 

—If total earnings for the year—both 
summer jobs and other part-time 
work—are more than $1,680, bene- 
fits for the year are reduced. There- 
fore, if earnings are likely to top 
$1,680, get in touch with the nearest 
social security office and get a form 
to report the expected earnings. Bene- 
fits will then be reduced for the short 
period that earnings are relatively high. 
—Regardless of total earnings, you 
can receive the full benefit in any 
month in which you earn no more 
than $140. 

—A young man who spends two years 
in the service has earned enough so- 
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cial security credits so that his family 
will get social security benefits if he 
dies before age 30, even if he has no 
additional work under the program. 
—If you are 65 or over and are en- 
titled to social security or railroad re- 
tirement benefits, you are automati- 
cally eligible for hospital insurance. 
—The medical insurance part of 
Medicare is voluntary and no one is 
covered automatically. You will re- 
ceive this protection only if you sign 
up for it within a specified period. 
Enroll in the 3-month period just be- 
fore the month you reach 65 to get 
protection at the earliest possible time. 
—Everyone who applies for social se- 
curity disability benefits is referred for 
possible services to his state rehabili- 
tation agency. These services help 
many people to return to productive 
employment. 


Don’t Wait 


—After becoming disabled, do not 
wait too long to apply for benefits; if 
you wait more than a year, you may 
lose benefits. Payments may begin 
with the 7th full month of disability. 
—-Special payments of $46 a month 
($69 for a couple) can be made under 
the program to certain people 72 and 
over who are not eligible for benefits. 
These payments are intended to as- 
sure some regular income for older 
people who had little or no oppor- 
tunity to earn social security protec- 
tion during their working years. 
—The amount of your monthly retire- 
ment or disability benefit is based on 
your average earnings under social 
security over a period of years. Credit 
for social security may have been 
earned at any time after 1936. 

—If you are self-employed and your 
net earnings are $400 or more in a 
year, you must report your earnings 
and pay your self-employment con- 
tribution each year when you file 
your individual income tax return. 
This is true even if you owe no in- 
come tax. 


@® Electrical Win 


By nearly a 2-to-1 majority, em- 
ployees of California Wholesale Elec- 
tric Co., an electrical supply firm in 
City of Commerce, Calif., voted for 
representation by Teamster Local 598 
of Los Angeles in a recent National 
Labor Relations Board election. 

Roy H. Fiene, Local 598 organizer, 
said 55 warehousemen, truck drivers, 
countermen and telephone salesmen 
were eligible to vote. The ballot count 
was 31 for the union and 16 against. 


Southend Teamsters Soccer Team of Nanaimo, British Columbia, winners of their 
division (12-13 years old), got a thrill when they had their pictures taken with 
England’s Newcastle United team. This is one of the many teams in British 
Columbia sponsored by the Social & Sports Committee of Teamster Joint Council 
36. In the foreground kneeling are, from left, Eric Williams, Rene Bruneau, David 
Bentley, Bob Langelle, David Liddell, Wayne Youngberg, George Sedola, Don 
Gomien, Norm Attig, Ron Sage, Don Mangano and Glen Whitta. Missing are Tom 
Simpson and David Elgie. 


Worth $2,000 Each 


Five Scholarships Awarded 
By Local 705 in Chicago 


Five scholarships worth $2,000 
each were awarded to college-bound 


Greco, an employee of Hennis Frieght 
Lines. 


youngsters of members of Teamster 
Local 705 in Chicago, IIl., recently. 

Louis F. Peick, Local 705 secre- 
tary-treasurer, presented the grants to 
the youngsters at a meeting of the 
union. The scholarship program was 
initiated in 1967. 

Winning selections, made on the 
basis of personal interviews, class 
rank and performance on college 
board entrance tests, were: 

—Scott Greco, son of Carmen 


—Christine E. Heim, daughter of 
the late Frank Heim who was em- 
ployed by Lasham Cartage Co. 

—Thomas A. Mancini, son of 
Thomas Mancini, an employee of the 
Grane Trucking Co. 

—Scott Mitchell, son of Walter 
Mitchell, an employee of B & L. Cart- 
age. 

—Thomas A. Nance, son of Wil- 
liam Nance, an employee of Standard 
Service Station. 


New Local Officers 


Initial officers for newly-chartered Teamster Local 101 in Hopewell, Va., whose 
members are employees of Allied Chemical Corp., are shown being sworn into 
office by John D. Frechette (right), Eastern Conference of Teamsters representa- 
tive. The officers are (left to right): Jack Fobbin, Ray Taylor and Everett Brooks, 
trustees; Jo Anne Brooks, recording secretary; Warren Ford, secretary-treasurer 
and business agent; Jerry Journey, vice president and business agent, and Dave 
Whitley, president and business agent. Whitley, at 27 years of age, is one of 


the youngest officers in the International Union. 


Victory for Employers 


Supreme Court Reverses 
Strike Injunction Stand 


Overruling its own 8-year-old 
opinion, the U.S. Supreme Court de- 
clared recently that federal and state 
court judges can issue injunctions 
against strikes which violate a no- 
strike clause of a collective bargaining 
agreement having mandatory griev- 
ance adjustment or arbitration proce- 
dures. 

Although labor law experts see the 
decision as a definite victory for em- 
ployers, it does present a favorable 
aspect for unions: Federal court in- 
junctions will almost certainly be 
available to unions if a company locks 
out its employees in breach of con- 
tract. 

The important ruling by the highest 
court in the land came in the case 
known as The Boys Market, Inc. v. 
Retail Clerks Local 770, The vote was 
five to two. 

To come up with the ruling that 
reversed the 1962 Sinclair decision, 
the court had to create an exception 
to the Norris-LaGuardia Act prohi- 
bition against the issuance of injunc- 
tions by federal courts in labor-man- 
agement disputes. 

The effect is that now an employer 
can get a federal court order forcing 


New Charter Officers 


strikers to return to work if the walk- 
out violates the contract’s no-strike 
clause. 

Justice Hugo Black, in his dissent- 
ing opinion, commented that nothing 
had changed since the 8-year-old Sin- 
clair ruling except “the membership 
of the this court and the personal 
views of one Justice.” 

A practical effect of the decision is 
that, with certain exceptions, there no 
longer is any compelling reason for 
trying to get employer breach-of-con- 
tract suits moved from state courts 
to federal courts. 

Injunctions can now be issued in 
federal as well as state courts, Fur- 
thermore, federal courts are not re- 
quired to dissolve injunctions pre- 
viously issued by state courts. 

However, the Supreme Court 
opinion indicates that injunctions may 
not be appropriate in “every case.” It 
is noteworthy that federal courts must 
follow rigid procedural requirements 
of the Norris-LaGuardia Act prior 
to issuance of an injunction. This is 
important to consider in states where 
there are no such procedural safe- 
guards or in some geographic areas, 
such as the Southland, where state 


First officers of the newly-chartered Teamster Local 877 in Linden, N.J., repre- 
senting nearly 1,000 Esso refinery workers are shown during swearing in cere- 
monies (front to rear): Joseph Driscoll, president; Paul Yurick, vice president; 
Russell Harris, secretary-treasurer; William Ruane, recording secretary; John Zeich, 
Andrew Sidlowski, Arthur Perez, trustees. Len Conte, representing IBT Vice Presi- 
dent Dominick Calabrese, administered the oath. 
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courts are prone to view injunction 
requests favorably. 

News media interpreted the Boys 
Market decision in typical erroneous 
fashion. 

Some newspapers predicted that 
the decision will cause unions to be- 
come increasingly unwilling to ne- 
gotiate arbitration clauses in their 
contracts. Labor lawyers, however, 
note that this is unlikely because it 
is unclear whether the absence of an 
arbitration clause alone would assure 
the union that no injunction would 
be issued. 

In reaching its opinion, the Su- 
preme Court relied to some extent on 
cases decided under the Railway 
Labor Act. It is believed that be- 
cause of this precedent, the high court 
probably would rule that a lower 
court may impose restrictions upon 
an employer as a condition to en- 
joining a strike. 

Under reasoning developed in other 
cases, there is a belief that employers 
coming under the Taft-Hartley law 
—to successfully obtain an anti-strike 
injunction—would be prevented from 
changing conditions of employment 
which triggered the particular strike. 
In other words, a company’s unilat- 
eral changes in pay or hours, changing 
of terminal locations and massive dis- 
criminatory discharge of employees 
would be important factors in the 
court’s consideration. 

Perhaps one of the most significant 
aspects of the Supreme Court ruling 
is that it will decrease the extent to 
which wildcat strikes expose unions 
to the liability of money damages. 

Illegal, unauthorized strikes may 
now be effectively terminated by court 
order resulting in a reduction of the 
employer’s loss and the union’s lia- 
bility. 

Joining Justice Black in the Boys 
Market dissent was Justice Byron 
White. The majority view, led by 
Chief Justice Warren Burger was 
held by Justices William Brennan, 
William Douglas, John Harlan and 
Potter Stewart. 


@e In Wisconsin 


Employees of Triangle Appliances 
& Furniture Mart, Inc., in Kenosha, 
Wis., voted for representation by 
Teamster Local 95 in a recent Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board election. 

Leonard Grimmer, Local 95 busi- 
ness agent, said 25 salesmen, clerical 
workers, repairmen, carpetmen, dock- 
men and truck drivers were eligible. 
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| Track Star 
Will Walk 
in Europe 


It’s off to Europe this summer for 
Tom Dooley who will perform his 
specialty, the 20 kilometer walk, for 


Tom Dooley, who will be competing for 
the U.S. track team in Europe this sum- 
mer, is shown doing his specialty, the 
20 kilometer walk at the 1968 Olympics 
in Mexico City. 


the United States track team. The 
U.S. will be competing against teams 
from Germany, France and Russia. 

Tom’s father and grandfather are 
both members of Teamster Local 85, 
San Francisco. Robert Dooley, Sr. has 
been a member since 1910 and his 
son Robert, Jr. has been a Teamster 
since 1940. 

Having competed in the 1968 Olym- 
pics at Mexico City, and just having 
been selected for the 1969 All- 
American Track and Field Team, 
Tom joins the European tour after 
qualifying at the trials in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


e In California 


Delivery drivers and warehousemen 
employed by The Harris Co., a de- 
partment store in San Bernardino, 
Calif., voted for representation by 
Teamster Local 166 in a recent Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board election. 
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Shultz Memo Cites Frustrations 
Of Nation’s Blue-Collar Workers 


A memorandum signed by George 
P. Shultz, the new presidential adviser, 
warns of a rising militancy at the bar- 
gaining table as new union members 
demand higher wages as their only 
means of escape from both an eco- 
nomic and social squeeze. 

Shultz’s memorandum said that the 
blue-collar worker feels financially 
locked in, his job status demeaned, 
ignored by both political parties and 
is therefore susceptible to appeals from 
politicians such as George Wallace. 
He pointed out that, outside the 
Southern states, 22 per cent of the 
blue-collar workers were sympathetic 
to Wallace as compared with 10 per 
cent of the white-collar workers. 

Shultz warned in his letter that 
lower-middle-income workers are in- 
creasingly militant at the bargaining 
table, considering wage increases their 
only hope for escape. They tend to 
reach a plateau in earning power just 


when their financial burdens are heavi- 
est, he wrote. Inflationary wage settle- 
ments will be common if no alterna- 
tives are offered, he said. 

An accompanying analysis written 
by Assistant Secretary of Labor Jerome 
M. Rosow asserts that blue-collar 
workers also feel that their jobs lack 
status and have experienced a loss of 
self-respect. In the news media, it 
adds, “the only publicity given to 
workers is when they are out on strike 
and there they are often shown in a 
bad light.” 


@ in Missouri 


A majority of 14 employees of 
Gateway Mfg. Corp., screw manu- 
facturers in Fenton, Mo., voted for 
representation by Teamster Local 688 
of St. Louis, Mo., in a recent National 
Labor Relations Board election. 


March of Dimes 


ony 


Louis Alimena, president of Teamster Local 707 in Woodside, N.Y., presents a 
$3,500 check to March of Dimes Poster Child, Lauren Bergovoy. Alimena was 
labor chairman for the 1970 March of Dimes campaign in New York. 
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Teamster Sponsored 


Bufalino Urges Participation 
To Establish Free Society 


The Ethnic Communities of greater 
Detroit held a three-day conference at 
Wayne State University on June 11, 
12 and 13 which brought together 
some of the nation’s leading authori- 
ties on ethnic and urban issues. At- 
torney William E. Bufalino, a member 
of the staff of the International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters, addressed the 
conference, using as his _ subject 
“Ethnic Power and the Vote.” 


Chairman of the opening session 
was Frank Angelo, managing editor of 
the “Detroit Free Press,” whose topic 
was “Introduction To Detroit.” Also 
participating in the various programs 
were Congressman John Conyers of 
Detroit; Monseignor Clement Kern, 
of Detroit; Dr. Harold Abramson, 
Professor of Sociology at the Univer- 
sity of Connecticut; and Dr. Otto 
Feinstein, Professor of Sociology at 
Wayne State University and Coordina- 
tor of the Ethnic Conference. 


William Bufalino 


The International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters was one of the several 
prominent sponsors of the confer- 
ence. 


“United Souls of America,” the 


Host Teamsters 


Denver Teamsters Paul Dycus (left), a trustee of Local 219, and Fred Jones (right,) 
Joint Council 54 organizer, are shown as they played host to a Boy Scout ceremony 
in which Leo Perlis received a high Scout honor. Perlis is director of the AFL-CIO 
Community Services Department and is the first union member to ever receive 
the “silver buffalo.’”” Dycus serves on the Denver-area Boy Scouts council execu- 
tive board and Jones is an active community service leader in the Colorado- 


Wyoming area. 
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theme song of the conference, was 
produced by Bufalino, and copies of 
the record were distributed to all of 
those in attendance at the conference. 

Bufalino pointed out that the im- 
portance of the ethnic, or minority, 
vote has been blurred because of the 
failure of the ethnic groups to com- 
municate with each other; and, conse- 
quently, they have failed to think and 
work together for their common good. 
He urged them to become conscious 
and direct participants in the politics 
of our country. Bufalino stated: 

“We, as Americans, have for too 
long clutched at the straws of in- 
decision. In the brief span of the 
past quarter of a century, we have 
seen a tragic succession of horrors 
challenge the assumption upon 
which modern civilization rests— 
that personal dignity is inherent in 
the conditions of human beings.” 


He urged everyone to become con- 
scious and direct participants in the 
politics of our country and to strive 
for a society free of restrictive and 
exclusive elements. He said: 


“Social justice demands that all 
of us exert every effort to see that 
there be no withered hands stretch- 
ing out for charity. It is our duty to 
see that the needy and the op- 
pressed be cared for and given the 
equal opportunity to help them- 
selves.” 


Supper $$S 
Ruling Won 
In California 


Teamster Local 287 of San Jose, 
Calif., recently won a National Labor 
Relations Board decision in which it 
was ruled that Macy’s California un- 
lawfully eliminated supper money 
from bargaining unit employees rep- 
resented by the union. 

As a policy at all its California 
stores, Macy’s paid supper money to 
each regular employee scheduled to 
work beyond 6:30 p.m., but in Janu- 
ary, 1969, eliminated such payment 
to its warehouse workers in Palo Alto 
and San Jose, although non-repre- 
sented workers continued to receive 
the supper money in their paychecks 
in some manner. 

The examiner ruled that the elim- 
ination of supper money was a uni- 
lateral action by the company in vio- 
lation of the contract. The Board 
ordered Macy’s to cease the unlawful 
conduct and make unit employees 
whole for any loss suffered as a re- 
sult of the unlawful action. 
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| A Touch of | 
| Greatness | 


Last night I witnessed a slice of 
: life that most of us have either 
i forgotten or have never been part 
| of to begin with. A group of men 
} and women, who are dedicated to | 
} a belief in themselves and their ; 
fellow workers. A group of people’ } 
who radiated with a spirit so great 
that one could not help but be | 
moved to a pride in the workers of 
this country. 

I listened while old timers talked | 
of fighting strike breakers, meeting | 
in basements to organize them- 
selves for protection against dis- 
crimination, better working con- 
ditions, decent wages, and the right 
to decent living. I now understand 
why they call it a brother-hood, 
for in effect they are brothers. 
They are bound by the same com- 
mon interest, the rights of the 
worker and freedom from exploi- 
tation by industrial giants. These 
people who work hard long hours 
for the betterment of their fellow 
men are the unsung heroes of | 
labor’s liberty. 

It is this spirit, and pride of 
unity that has made this nation 
of ours strong and free, so every 


man is worth his hire, and may 
enjoy the fruits of his labor. 


By Wayne Schultz 

Son of Len Schultz 

Teamsters’ member 23 years 
Business Agent, Local 879, 15 years 
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Construction 
Contract Won 
In Arizona 


Members of the Teamsters Union, 
Operating Engineers and Laborers 
won a new 3-year contract from 
building contractors in Arizona re- 
cently to end a statewide strike. 

Some 1,200 members of Teamster 
Local 83 in Phoenix are covered by 
the new agreement negotiated by a 
team of bargainers from each union 
with Gene Blake, Local 83 Secretary- 
treasuer, as head of the committee. 

Substantial wage increases and 
gains in pension and health and wel- 
fare payments by employers were won 
in the settlement reached with Ari- 
zona Building Contractors, Associated 
General Contractors and the Home 
Builders Association of Central Ari- 
zona. 
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NLRB Accepts Jurisdiction Over 
Private, Non-Profit Colleges 


In a decision that may affect up to 
260,000 non-professional workers, the 
National Labor Relations Board has 
agreed to accept jurisdiction over pri- 
vate, non-profit colleges and univer- 
sities throughout the U.S. 

The decision reverses one made in 
1951 when the Board rejected juris- 
diction over labor-management rela- 
tions at Columbia University on the 
grounds that operations there were 
“noncommercial in nature and _inti- 
mately connected with charitable and 
educational activities of the institu- 
tion.” 


Commercial 


Since then, however, the NLRB has 
concluded, Universities have become 
involved in a host of activities that are 
commercial in nature; that universities 
are of increasing concern to the fed- 
eral government, and that Congress 
has clearly recognized “that employees 
in the non-profit sector are entitled to 
the same benefits which federal sta- 


tutes provide to employees in the 
profit-making sphere.” 

The Board further noted that there 
are still 35 states which have no labor 
codes under which union organization, 
collective bargaining, labor disputes 
and other such matters may be 
determined. 


Economic Impact 


In the light of these developments, 
the Board cited its duty to provide 
peaceful and orderly procedures to 
resolve labor controversies and con- 
cluded that it should assert its juris- 
diction over non-profit, private educa- 
tional institutions where it found it to 
be appropriate. 

The decision does not mean that 
the Board will assert jurisdiction over 
all such colleges and universities, but 
only over those where it finds the 
impact on the national economy large 
enough to warrant its intervention. 
This means that the Board will set up 
economic standards as it does for in- 
dustry in general. 


Officers 


Three secretary-treasurers of local unions affiliated with Teamster Joint Council 


26 in Cincinnati, O., have retired after serving as officials for a combined total 
of 86 years. Shown with plaques presented to them by Emil Isler, joint council 
president, are (left to right): Bernard Damme of Local 140, Frank Quinn of Local 


850, and Joseph Wira of Local 661. 
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In the Ashes 


Retired Teamster Organizer 
Busy Excavating in Pompeii 


Friends and brothers of Bill Griffin, 
retired general organizer who scurried 
around the country for years as direc- 
tor of the Teamster Miscellaneous 
Division, will be happy to learn he is 
applying the same energy to excava- 
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Retired Teamster Bill Griffin stands at 
the main entrance to the house of 
Ciaus Julius Polibius in Pompeii where 
Griffin is working with excavating crews 
to help restore the famous Italian city 
covered by volcanic ash 19 centuries 
ago. 


tion work in Pompeii—the famous 
city engulfed in volcanic ash 19 cen- 
turies ago. 

Griffin is now helping archeologists 
go through the ashes and recently has 
been focusing on excavation of the 
house and garden of one Ciaus Julius 
Polibius, an architect of some wealth 
who occupied the premises when the 
ashes fell. 

The Polibius house, says Griffin, 
measured 75 feet across the front and 
was 90 feet deep. Depth of the ash at 
this point is 20 feet “but fairly easy 
to handle,” -according to the retired 
Teamster. 

“We have found many interesting 
things including an almost completely 
equipped kitchen of the first century,” 
notes Griffin. “There is also a beauti- 
ful wall frescoe just outside the kitchen 
door about three by seven feet which 
looks like it was painted recently and 
has very bright colors and is very 
symbolic with a serpent wound around 
a stone pillar with fire at the top and 
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various figures in the foreground and 
background in the traditional dress of 
the day.” 

Griffin all his life had a deep in- 
terest in archeology and decided that 
when the time came to leave his 
Teamster activity, he would donate 
his services to museum crews work- 
ing in Italy. 

Griffin is the only American in a 
10-member crew and describes the 
work in this manner: “It is like trying 
to put together a super giant jigsaw 
puzzle with no picture to go by and 
some days we will only fit together 
about two square feet of pieces of a 
wallst-c 2 


IBT Locals 
Win Case 
In Texas 


The National Labor Relations 
Board ruled recently that Oil Trans- 
port Co., of Abilene, Tex., committed 
an unfair labor practice by assisting 
the Union of Transportation Em- 
ployees. 

Teamster Locals 47 of Fort Worth, 
Tex., and 577 of Amarillo, Tex., filed 
unfair labor practice charges against 
the company after it unlawfully at- 
tempted to influence its employees’ 
choice of a bargaining representative 
and also attempted to coerce them 
into adhering to the UTE and, fur- 
thermore, discouraged selection of the 
Teamsters Union as bargaining repre- 
sentative. 

The Board found it unneccessary 
to rely on an alternative finding of 
the examiner that UTE represented 
only the free choice of 38 of 80 em- 
ployees—not a majority. Like the ex- 
aminer, the Board concluded that 
even if UTE had an uncoerced ma- 
jority, the employer’s conduct prior 
to and after granting recognition to 
UTE constituted unlawful assistance. 

Also, it was found that the com- 
pany created an impression of sur- 
veillance of union activities, threa- 
tened to go out of business, and im- 
plied it would refuse to negotiate if 
the workers selected the Teamsters. 
Employees were promised benefits if 


they selected the UTE. 

After granting recognition to UTE, 
the company requested immediate ne- 
gotiations and executed a sweetheart 
contract with UTE the same day. 

The Board ordered Oil Transport 
to cease the unlawful conduct and 
withdraw recognition from UTE. 


Gray Line 
Case Won 
In Seattle 


Teamster Local 763 of Seattle, 
Wash., recently won the ruling when 
the National Labor Relations Board 
recently found that Gray Line Tours, 
Inc., violated the law by refusing to 
bargain with the union, certified rep- 
resentative of the company’s dis- 
patchers. 

Other issues brought up by the em- 
ployer were rejected as the Board 
determined that the company was 
merely seeking to relitigate a conten- 
tion previously made and rejected. 

Gray Line was ordered by the Board 
to cease the unlawful conduct and 
bargain with Local 763 upon request. 


@ in Virginia 


Truck drivers and burner service 
mechanics employed by Southern 
States Cooperative, Inc., in Fairfax, 
Va., voted for representation by 
Teamster Local 922 of Washington, 
D.C., in a recent National Labor Re- 
lations Board election. 

Doris E. Beck, secretary-treasurer 
of Local 922, said 17 employees were 
eligible to ballot. The vote was 10 to 
5 for the union. 


Retiree 


John Jackson, a member of Teamster 


Local 639 in Washington, D.C., re- 
tired recently after working 32 years 
for Davidson Transfer and Storage Co. 
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Scholarship 
Winners 


Feted 


Winners of the $6,000 James R. 
Hoffa Scholarships for the 1969-70 
competition among sons and daugh- 
ters of Teamsters Union members 
were presented their awards along 
with certificates for scholastic ex- 
| cellence in ceremonies around the 

nation. Shown are: 


IBT Vice President Joseph Diviny (left), 
presented a Hoffa grant to Michael 
Mariani, son of Jay Young, a mem- 
ber of Teamster Local 85 in San Fran- 
cisco. 

Michael Williamson (right), son of Nor- 
man Williamson, a member of Teamster 
Local 745 in Dallas, was presented his 
Hoffa grant by W. L. Piland, secretary- 
treasurer of the local union. 

Jonas Salinas (lower left), son of Jonas 
Salinas, Sr., a member of Teamster 
Local 745 in Dallas, Tex., received his 
honor from R. C. Shafer, president of 
Teamster Local 657, who represented 
the Southern Conference. 

Terrence Schwartz (lower right), son of 
Joseph R. Schwartz, a member of 
Teamster Local:955 in Kansas City, 
Mo., received his grant and certificate 
from Ron Borges (left) of the Central 
Conference. 


Ses Bnd 


Donna Peehl, daughter of Paul Peehl, a member of Team- 
ster Local 792 in Minneapolis, receives her award from 
Jack J. Jorgensen, International general organizer. 


Christopher T. Gaynor, son of Thomas Gaynor of Teamster 
Local 169 in Philadelphia, received his award from IBT Vice 
President Harry Tevis (left) as Bernard Marcus and Frank 
Keane, secretary-treasurer and president respectively of Lo- 
cal 169, look on. 


se 


Marcia Bromyard, daughter of William Bromyard, a member 
of Teamster Local 491 in Uniontown, Pa., was honored by 
IBT Vice President Harry Tevis (left) and John J. Burns, 
secretary-treasurer of the local union. 


Stephanie Flosi, daughter of Gino Flosi of Teamster Local 
241 in San Francisco, received the award fom IBT Vice 
President Joseph Diviny (second from left). Also present 
were: Fred Larkins of Local 241 (far left), Mr. and Mrs. 
Flosi, and (far right), Jeffery Flosi, brother of the winner. 


Stand Outs 


Teamster Artists Show Talents 
At Jt. Council 16 Exhibition 


Presser Honored 


International Vice President William 
Presser, president of Teamster Joint 
Council 41 in Cleveland, O., recently 
received a meritorious service award 
at the 21st annual banquet of the 
Union Counsellor Association of the 
AFL-CIO Cleveland Federation of Labor. 
Presser (left) received a plaque in rec- 
ognition of the award from Mel Witt, 
director of the association. 
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Joseph Trerotola, 
president of Joint 
Council No. 16 
and_ International 
vice president 
(left) chats at the 
exhibition with 
Saul Solomon, di- 
rector of the Art 
Center. 


Teamster members got a chance to 
display their creative talents at the 
fifth annual Teamsters Art Center Ex- 
hibition held June 19-21 in New York. 

The program, which is under the 
sponsorship of Joint Council No. 16, 
consists of classes held several eve- 
nings of the week with professional 
instructors and no charge to the mem- 
bers. 

Much of the work was done by 
Teamster members who had never 
painted or sculpted prior to joining 
the classes. 


Truly amazing paintings and sculpture were displayed by Teamster members, 
many of whom had never painted or sculpted prior to joining the art classes. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


DEDICATED TO SERVICE 


DRIVE REPORT © 


State Income Tax Protection Bill Progresses 


Assistance Act 
Goes Back 
To Committee 


The Administration’s “Family As- 
sistance Act of 1970” was sent back 
to the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare in early May, where 
it was to be reworked. The move by 
the Senate Finance Committee came 
after three days of hearings before the 
Committee, where Secretary Finch, of 
HEW was closely questioned. 

The Welfare Reform legislation has 
already been passed by the House of 
Representatives. The Family Assist- 
ance Act of 1970 was passed April 16, 
by a 243 to 155 roll call vote. 


Secretary Finch testified in early 
May that if the Family Assistance 
Plan and the Administration’s Food 
Stamp Proposal were enacted, the pov- 
erty gap in the country would be cut 
by 60%. The Secretary explained that 
the poverty gap was the difference 
between total current income for all 
poor Americans and the total amount 
they would have to earn to be above 
the poverty level. 

(Continued on page 26) 


Tax Reform 
No Pain 
For Business 


The Financial Analysts Journal 
came to the conclusion in a recent 
survey that the impact of the tax re- 
form was minimal on corporate earn- 
ings and capital investment. 

For the majority of large corpora- 
tions, the study found that phasing 
out the surtax will largely offset the 
loss of the investment tax credit and 
accelerated depreciation on real prop- 
erty. 

The only corporations likely to feel 
any bite will be oil companies and 
certain capital-heavy firms. 
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DLA Represented 


Josephine Hoffa, wife of General Pres- 
ident James R. Hoffa and national pres- 
ident of DRIVE Ladies Auxiliaries, repre- 
sented DLA at the Fitzsimmons testi- 
monial dinner last month which raised 
funds for the Fitzsimmons Experimental 
Surgical Complex at Pontiac, Michigan. 


Campaign 
Fund 
Inquiry 

The House of Representatives, 
by a 381-0 roll call vote, recently 
instructed its ethics committee to 
probe lobbying activities and how 
political campaign funds are raised, 
spent and reported to Congress. 

The action was taken despite the 
advice of Rep. Samuel N. Friedel 
(D-Md.), chairman of the House 
Administration Committee, that his 
panel has been doing such studies 
and is still working on them. 

Specifically, the ethics commit- 
tee was instructed to determine 
how the 1964 Reorganization Act 
controlling lobbying activities and 
campaign expenditures could be 
made more effective. The commit- 
tee was requested to submit an 
initial report before the 91st Con- 
gress expires this year. 


Would Bar 
Tax Grab 
Against Drivers 


Legislation to prohibit the withhold- 
ing of any portion of the wages and 
salaries of truck drivers that drive in 
interstate commerce, by any state 
other than the state where a driver 
lives has made significant progress. 


In the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives the bill H.R. 10634 has been re- 
ported favorably out of the Heuse 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee. This means that a major 
hurdle has been cleared by the legisla- 
tion. 

The bill now will soon be consid- 
ered by the House as a whole. 

This legislation is of great impor- 
tance to our members who drive in 
many different states in the course of 
their employment. 

To aid in the effort to pass this leg- 
islation, each Teamster should take 
the time to write to his Congressman 
urging that he vote to pass H.R. 

(Continued on page 26) 


Warranty 
Bill Passed 
By Senate 


The Senate passed a consumer 
protection bill that would require 
manufacturers to back their “full 
warranty” with 100 per cent per- 
formance. 


Warranties on virtually all items 
normally used for personal, family 
or household purposes—provided 


they cost more than $5—would 
be covered by the proposed law. 

Critics charged the measure 
would discourage warranties, but 
proponents of the bill said it would 
encourage better products. The bill 
was sent to the House. 
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Political Awareness 


Local 557’s Determination Effort 
Brings Many DRIVE Memberships 


Richard P. Wallace, secretary-treasurer and Joseph Fabula, president of Local 557 


read the Congressional and Legislative Fact Book published by the International 


Brotherhood of Teamsters. 


Teamster Local 557, Baltimore, Md. 
is showing what a determined effort 
can produce. Its campaign for DRIVE 
membership has been a tremendous 
success. 


State 
(Continued from page 25) 


Income..- 


10634 when it comes to a vote on the 
House floor. 

In the Senate the legislation has not 
been reported out of the Senate Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee. Such action should come in the 
near future. 
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Heading the campaign for Local 
557 is its president, Joseph M. Fabula, 
and Richard P. Wallace, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Through their efforts and the work 
of many stewards and business agents 
many terminals were able to sign 99 
or 100 per cent for DRIVE member- 
ship. 

DRIVE membership and participa- 
tion means political awareness and 
effectiveness. The many members of 
Local 557 are learning the importance 
of involvement in their community 
thanks to the tireless efforts of local 
leadership. 

National DRIVE salutes the work 
and success of Local 557. 


Assistance Act 
Goes Back 
To Committee 


(Continued from page 25) 


Both Democratic and Republican 
Senators on the Finance Committee 
complained that the Administration 
had not made adequate cost estimates 
and had totally failed to establish that 
the measure would encourage welfare 
recipients to work. 

The bill was further criticized by 
Democrats, Fred Harris of Oklahoma 
and Abraham Ribicoff of Connecticut. 
Ribicoff and Harris complained that 
the measure did not provide enough 
money for the poor or offer enough 
jobs for the poor. 

According to figures prepared by 
the HEW, a mother living in New 
York City with three children and 
without earnings would under the 
original plan have a total earning of 
$7,650. If she earned $5,000, her total 
income would rise to $9,275. If she 
earned $6,650, the total would drop to 
$7,743; because the family would no 
longer be eligible for food stamps or 
medicaid. The figures for total income 
are arrived at by computing the dollar 
value of all public assistance benefits 
available. 

In a press release issued June 10, 
President Nixon announced that the 
restudy of welfare reform legislation 
made by the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare had been com- 
pleted. 

The President said that past pro- 
grams to aid the poor had failed; they 
had degraded the poor and defrauded 
the taxpayer. 

In the restudy of the welfare reform 
program, the Administration officials 
have worked to identify ways to inte- 
grate domestic programs such as med- 
icaid, food stamps, public housing and 
welfare. 

As a result of the study requested 
by the Senate Finance Committee, 
several reforms in existing programs 
and amendments to the Family Assist- 
ance Act of 1970 have been recom- 
mended by the Administration. 


President Nixon promised to pro- 
pose legislation at the beginning of the 
next Congress to establish a Family 
Health Insurance Program for all poor 
familes with children. This insurance 
will provide a comprehensive package 
of health services, including both hos- 
pital and outpatient care. 
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DRIVE Takes a Look 


Is Nation Getting a Return on Its 
Investment in the JOBS Program? 


How successful has the JOBS Pro- 
gram been in fulfilling the high hopes 
placed in the program by two succes- 
sive administrations? 


What kind of a return is the nation 
receiving on the substantial investment 
that is being made in this program? 
How does that return compare with 
the results of other manpower pro- 
grams? What role should the JOBS 
Program play in any future compre- 
hensive manpower policy? 


Those were the principal questions 
which the Subcommittee on Employ- 
ment, Manpower and Poverty of the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare had in mind as it began its 
preliminary study of the JOBS Pro- 
gram. 


JOBS is the short name for the 
manpower program, Job Opportuni- 
ties in the Business Sector. 


The JOBS Program was designed to 
enlist massive participation by the pri- 
vate sector in solving the urgent pro- 
blem of finding jobs for the hard core 
disadvantaged. Private business and 
industry were to absorb significant 
numbers of unemployed persons who 
lacked skills, basic education and good 
work attitudes. 


Without the cooperation of private 
enterprise, there was little hope of 
dealing with the explosive problem of 
wide-spread unemployment within the 
deeply troubled areas of our major 
cities. 

Under JOBS, employment comes 
first, the action motto of the program 
is “hire, train, retrain.” 

Other manpower programs often 
train persons for jobs which never 
materialize. This results in frustration 
for the trainee, who feels that just 
another false promise has been made 
and another hope has been destroyed. 

JOBS, which is only one part of a 
Federal manpower program, was 
begun early in 1969. It was a product 
of President Nixon’s ideology of “New 
Federalism” and involvement of pri- 
vate enterprise in the solution of na- 
tional problems. 

The most striking examples of the 
implementation of the President’s poli- 
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cies were the drastic curtailment of the 
Job Corps and the expansion of Job 
Opportunities in the Business Sector 
program. 


In June of 1969, the Administration 
predicted that 140,000 new jobs would 
be made available in fiscal year 1970, 
through the JOBS Program and that 
the money necessary to finance the 
140,000 new jobs would be available 
also. The Administration was saying, 
“give us a chance to show that we can 
do a better job and train more people 
to greater effect and at a lower cost 
ratio.” 

There were high hopes held for the 
JOBS Program less than a year ago 
and many believed it offered hopes of 
a significant breakthrough in job train- 
ing for the disadvantaged. 


What of the results one year later? 


According to the annual manpower 
report to the President, JOBS had 
startup problems, the most serious of 
which has been “high turnover.” But 
the report concluded the JOBS pro- 
gram was meeting its objectives. 


However, the Subcommittee report 
was not quite so optimistic. It was 
pointed out that the $420,000,000 ex- 
pected for the financing of JOBS in 
fiscal year 1970 would be more like 
$300,000,000 and that the goal of 
140,000 new jobs has not been met. 
There has been an increase of only 
23,000 new jobs, rather than the 
75,000 which was predicted by the 
Secretary of Labor in June of 1969. 


The most serious question about the 
future of the JOBS Program is this: 
Is such a program viable in a cooling 
economy? 

The JOBS Program was established 
during a period of extremely low un- 
employment. It was proposed and es- 
tablished at a time when the most 
persistent problem of unemployment 
for officials was to be found among 
the hard core disadvantaged. Thus, a 
massive, well financed campaign to 
eradicate this last vestige of persistent 
unemployment was both appealing 
and feasible. 


But, the very features that made the 
JOBS Program such a hopeful weap- 


on, as compared with other manpower 
programs also make it particularly 
vulnerable to an economic slowdown. 
Business men cannot be expected to 
simultaneously hire the disadvantaged 
and lay off their regular workers. 


Not only are fewer workers now 
being hired under the JOBS Program, 
but many of those previously hired 
are being layed off because they were 
the last ones hired and consequently 
the first ones to be fired. 


The impact of the JOBS Program 
on the total manpower situation must 
be considered against the background 
of the fact unemployment in the 
United States as a whole has increased 
by about two million since the pro- 
gram began in 1969. 


The best thing about the JOBS 
Program is that it has eliminated all 
of the excuses private industry had 
for not hiring the disadvantaged. If a 
disadvantaged applicant is sent to an 
employer, the employer might say, “the 
has insufficient education,” now JOBS 
will provide the education. If the em- 
ployer says, “he can’t see well 
enough,” JOBS will provide eye- 
glasses; if the employer says, “he 
doesn’t have transportation to get to 
work,” JOBS will provide the trans- 
portation, at least temporarily. 


The Subcommittee concluded that 
the JOBS Program did have a favor- 
able impact on our manpower prob- 
lems. However, it pointed out that the 
JOBS Program was only one tool, that 
it has limited value and was vulner- 
able to changes in the basic conditions 
in our economy. 


The value of the JOBS Program for 
disadvantaged youths is questionable. 
Employers indicate very limited suc- 
cess in dealing with trainees of 21 and 
under. The suggestion during man- 
power discussions in early 1969 that 
the JOBS Program will be substan- 
tially expanded to make up for cuts 
in other youth programs, has not been 
borne out in experience. 


The JOBS Program by itself is not 
and will not be the answer to ending 
high unemployment among the dis- 
advantaged. 
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e Brain-Washing Affair 

A New York apparel executive referred to the White House dinner for the nation's business 
leaders as a "brain-washing affair." "The minute I walked in (the White House) I knew I was in 
trouble . . . I was the only blue shirt in the house." 


@ Mollenhoff Resigns 
Clark Mollenhoff, controversial special White House counsel, resigned to become Washington 


bureau chief of the Des Moines Register and Tribune. The resignation comes nine months after 
President Nixon chose the Iowa newsman as his presidential trouble-shooter from the same publica- 
tion to which Mollenhoff is returning. 


e Congressional Disclosure 
Both Houses of Congress in 1970 required members for the second time in history to make limited 


financial disclosure reports. Filing of these statements in 1969 marks the first attempt at 
mandatory public disclosure for members since the First Congress convened 181 years ago. 


e Clean Air 

The House passed a three-year, $775 million expansion of the fight on air pollution after re- 
jecting an attempt to let states set higher auto emission standards. The measure sets national air 
quality standards and covers cars, industrial plants, fuels and planes. 


e Nixon's Strike Plans 

President Nixon's plans for handling strikes which create national emergencies languishes in 
Congress. Hearings haven't been held in either house on the bill proposed by the Administration 
last February. Senator Jacob Javits (R-N.Y.), warned that the Congressional inaction leaves the 
country "hanging on the edge of a precipice." 


e Finch Steps Down 
President Nixon replaced Robert H. Finch as Secretary of the beleaguered Department of Health, 


Education and Welfare in the Administration's first cabinet shift. The President nominated Elliot 
L. Richardson, currently Under Secretary of State, to Finch's post. Finch will become one of five 
chief advisers on domestic affairs. 


e FTC Shakeup 
Federal Trade Commission Chairman Caspar W. Weinberger announced a sweeping reorganization of 


the agency. The action followed President Nixon's directive to "revitalize" the FTC and came after 
years of sharp criticism. Effective July 1, five of the six operating sections will be abolished 
and their functions consolidated into two offices. 


e Textile Quotas 

The Nixon Administration has called for passage of the legislation to require import quotas of 
textiles and apparels from low-wage nations following a breakdown in efforts to negotiate volun- 
tary quotas with Japan. 


e Seafarers Indicted 

The Seafarers International Union and eight of its officers and employees were indicted by a 
Federal grand jury for alleged contributions to political campaigns of Democrats and Republicans 
in 1968. 


@ Government Food Program 
Two West Point professors reporting on a hunger study that Senator George S. McGovern (D-S.D.) 


charged the White House had tried to suppress, told a Senate committee that the federal food-stamp 
and free-food programs in some areas were deliberately maintained as "paper programs" with 
“absurdly low participation rates." 


e Wallace's Win 

George Wallace secured a new national platform for himself by winning another term as governor: 
of Alabama in a slender victory over incumbent Gov. Albert Brewer in a runoff based on a direct 
appeal to racial antagonism. Even so, Wallace's appeal was obviously diminished among Alabama 
voters. His victory will be a thorn to the Nixon administration which was hoping that his defeat 
would eliminate him as a third party candidate. 
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@ Ecology Study 


A study of the global effects of air and water 
pollution on climate is underway at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology under a grant from 
seven federal agencies. 

Some 45 scientists are looking into the routes 
and reservoirs of pollutants and their effects on the 
atmosphere and ocean as well. 

The study also will determine what options there 
are for alleviating the problems of pollution, along 
with a determination of what capabilities exist for 
doing the job. 


@ Business Failures Down 


Fewer businesses failed last year than during 1968, 
according to Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., business re- 
search service. 

It was the fourth consecutive year that there had 
been fewer business failures than in the previous year. 
Total failures in 1969 amounted to 9,154. 

Liability failures, however, soared from $941 
million in 1968 to $1.5 billion in 1969—bringing 
the average liability per business failure to a record 
$123,767. 


@ 4-Day Work Week 


A Massachusetts consulting firm says an increas- 
ing number of small companies are adjusting their 
operations to the 4-day work week. 

The 4-day schedule is being used mostly by com- 
puter data processors, hospitals, paint manufacturers, 
metal fabricators and some textile companies. 

In all cases, the firms operate on a S-day or 6-day 
a week basis but stagger the work schedule so em- 
ployees only work four days. Usually the 4-day work 
week is on a 40-hour basis. 


@ Tax Delinquencies 


Senate records show that taxpayers owe the 
federal government more than $2 billion in unpaid 
income taxes for 1969. 

The figure is a 27 per cent increase over the 
delinquency total the previous year. Of the 1969 
total, the Internal Revenue earmarked more than 
$228 million of it as “uncollectable.” 

Employment tax delinquencies (withholding) in- 
creased 60 per cent in 1969 to an all-time high of 
almost $546 million. 


@ Drunk Driver Campaign 


The National Highway Safety Bureau has set 
curbing of the drunk driver as one of its major 
goals in the coming months. 
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Information 


The bureau has announced grants totaling $18 
million for demonstration projects to try out various 
proposals for coping with the drunk driver. The 
projects will be conducted in nine locations around 
the nation and will last three or four years. 

Transportation Secretary John Volpe has received 
recommendations for an eventual $200 million pro- 
gram spread over 30 states in the assault on the 
drunk driver. 


@ 4 Million Moonlighters 


Between May of 1966 and the same month in 
1969, the number of multiple jobholders in the 
United States increased approximately 400,000 to 
around four million. 

As a proportion of all employed workers, the 
moonlighting total increased from 4.9 per cent to 
5.2 per cent during the 3-year period according to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

An estimated 2.3 million of the moonlighters are 
non-farm wage and salary workers on both their 
initial and second jobs. 


@ Surtax Decreases 


As of July Ist, wage earners were happy to find 
an increase in their take-home pay as the last 5 
per cent of what originally was the 10 per cent surtax 
enacted in 1968 was eliminated. 

In addition, tax deductions allowed for each per- 
sonal exemption increased from $600 to $650 on 
the same date. 

Combined, the two tax changes meant, for ex- 
ample, that a breadwinner with two children— 
earning $150 a week—would receive an additional 
$1.30 in his pay. 


@ Auto Theft Prevention 


A New Jersey inventor recently won a $20,000 
prize for the best idea in development of a device 
to prevent automobile theft. 

The inventor devised a small plastic card to use 
in the ignition and car doors instead of keys to lock 
and unlock and start the car. 

The card system also would be made applicable 
to auto trunk locks. 


@ Banks Aid Inflation 


A top official of the Federal Reserve Board re- 
cently blamed banks for contributing to the prob- 
lems of inflation over the past 18 months. 

J. L. Robertson, vice chairman of the Fed, told 
a banking meeting that “our efforts to reduce infla- 
tionary pressures by the imposition of monetary 
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restraints were frustrated and delayed by the in- 
genuity of the banking system in finding ways to get 
around the restraints of monetary policy and regula- 
tion.” 

He added: “A large part of this ingenuity was 
exercised to raise funds with which to honor unwise 
commitments to lend which had been designed to 
enable big customers to avoid the impact of tight 
money and force others . . . to take the brunt of it.” 


@ Business Air Force 


Industry in the United States has the world’s 
largest air force, now estimated at 24,000 executive 
planes. The total outnumbers commercial airliners 
by a 12-to-1 ratio. 

A recent survey by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board disclosed that more than 12,000 eom- 
panies now operate their own aircraft. Most planes 
are small but increasing numbers of companies are 
buying or leasing big jets. 

A similar survey conducted in 1954 showed that 
company aircraft fleets were virtually non-existent. 


@ Itemized Deductions 


The Internal Revenue Service reports that itemized 
deductions were made on 45 per cent of the 74 
million income returns filed for 1968. 

The average deduction amounted to $2,158 a 
return. The breakdown showed that 35 per cent 
was claimed for state and local taxes paid and 
another 27 per cent for interest—mostly on home 
mortgages. 

About 16 per cent of the deductions were for 
charitable gifts, 12 per cent for medical and dental 
expense, and the remainder for a variety of items. 


@ Conglomerate Skullduggery 


A study by the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion concluded recently that many _ conglomerate 
takeovers might not have succeeded without the aid 
of institutional investors who were illegally enticed 
with information. 

Hamer Budge, SEC chairman, testified before a 
congressional subcommittee and said that many “un- 
successful” acquisition bids nevertheless returned a 
handsome profit to the bidder, sometimes amounting 
to “many millions of dollars.” 

This occurs, Budge explained, when a company 
buys stock in an acquisition target and the activity 
causes the value of the target firm’s stock to rise. 
When the takeover falls through, the stock is sold 
at a much higher price. 


@ White House Reports 


The White House has become increasingly cau- 
tious in releasing the findings of Presidential task 
force groups charged with coming up with a report 
on some matter. 

So far, President Nixon has appointed 17 such 
task force panels to make assessments and recom- 
mendations in such diverse fields as education and 
the environment. Fourteen of the groups have sub- 
mitted their reports. Only three studies have been 
made public. 


White House spokesmen insist that the delay in 
releasing such reports—often critical of current 
policy—is not intentional muzzling but rather a de- 
sire to give Administration officials time to digest 
them. 


@ New Protein 


Great Britain’s National Research Development 
Corporation will spend $1.2 million in the next three 
years to back a project to produce proteins from 
carbohydrates. 

Called “A 3/5,” the new protein comes in powder 
form with no particular flavor of its own. Flavors 
of steak, chicken, cheese and so forth can be added. 
The protein can be produced from potatoes, yams, 
and other starch-laden foods. 

It is estimated that three ounces of the powder can 
provide an adult’s complete daily requirement of 
protein. 


@ Credit Card Cost 


The credit card business, now estimated at $5 
billion a year, increases the price of goods and serv- 
ices by an estimated seven per cent and has become 
a bonanza for banks. 

National banks alone have almost $2 billion in 
credit card business. American Express and Diners 
Club have more than $1 billion in business between 
them. 

Economists agree that credit cards have become an 
important factor in helping to promote inflation. The 
reason is that credit card companies charge six to 
10 per cent for collecting bills; merchants just add 
the cost on the bill to the consumer. 


@ Railroad Tears Fall 


The Department of Transportation has filed a 
statement with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion saying the nation’s railroads have failed to 
justify a requested six per cent across-the-board 
increase in freight rates. 

DOT said the railroads proposed the rate hike 
despite widely varying earnings in different districts, 
failed to specify their capital needs, and provided 
weak arguments to support a claim the rate boost 
would not affect freight traffic. 

Other federal spokesmen added that the railroads 
failed to prove they are operating at the lowest 
possible cost and asked the ICC to require the in- 
dustry to provide that proof. 


@ Snow Tire Performance 


The Department of Transportation has announced 
regulations for snow tread tires manufactured after 
December 31, 1970, requiring them to meet the same 
minimum performance levels as conventional tires. 

Issued by the DOT National Highway Safety Bu- 
reau, the requirement governing deep-tread, winter- 
type tires specifies that that such tires will have to 
undergo the 30-minute test at 85 miles per hour 
from which they are currently exempted. 

In the past, snow treads have had to undergo 
only the 30-minute tests at 75 and 80 miles per 
hour but not the fastest test. 

DOT reasoned that since snow tires often must 
perform at the same motor vehicle speeds and driving 
conditions as conventional tires, they should undergo 
the same tests. 
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NEW? 


Truck Body 


With the trend toward specialized 
truck bodies, very often produced on 
a high cost—low volume basis, manu- 


facturers have been searching for a 
cost cutting plan. A major steel pro- 
ducer has come up with a plan for 
making the per-unit costs of producing 
specialized truck bodies lower and at 
the same time improving the perform- 
ance and design. 


The research being conducted into 
the fabrication of steel truck bodies 
on a low volume basis, has led to the 
development of the prototype vehicle 
pictured here. This prototype was de- 
veloped at a relatively low cost and 
features all the same accessories of a 
mass-produced model. 

Industry spokesmen predict that this 
type of production will come into gen- 
eral acceptance before this decade 
ends. 


@ 
Shipping Carton 


Shipment of small or fragile com- 
modities is facilitated with the use of 
these high density polyethylene, ship- 
ping boxes, according to the manu- 
facturer. The boxes come in 12 inter- 
stacking sizes and provide uniform 
wall thickness, strength, economy and 
light weight. Available accessories in- 
clude horizontal sheet dividers, mobile 
trucks and storage racks. 
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Cab Step 


For as long as trucks have existed, 
truck drivers have found themselves 
climbing in and out of cabs with vary- 
ing degrees of difficulty. Quite a few 
truck cab designs in current use pro- 
vide no easy access from the ground 
to the truck cab and a lot depends on 
the ingenuity and agility of the driver. 

With this inconvenience in mind, a 
thirty-year Teamster veteran set about 
to solve the problem. Several years 
ago, he developed and perfected a 
special step which fits over the hub 
cap of the tire on the drivers side. The 
step has a built-in tread edge for sure 
footing and can be installed on most 
spoke-type tires within minutes and 
without removal of the bearing cap. 


e@ 
Fork Lift Cab 


A detachable all-weather cab for 
installation on most larger model fork 
lift trucks is available. 

The model features half hour instal- 
lation and completely conforms to all 
known safety codes. Windows are 
located on all sides and in the roof. 
Standard equipment includes sliding 
doors that lock at any open position, 
adjustable rear window and _ front 
windshield wiper. 

Other options are available includ- 
ing wipers for the rear, defroster and 
heater. 


Storage Rack 


A newly developed idea in material 
handling, the storage racks pictured 
here are designed for use in shipping 
and storing crushable merchandise. 
Shipments are unloaded directly into 
the racks and fork lifted for storage 
in stacks as high as warehouse ceilings 
will allow, thus eliminating damage to 
cartons caused by load compression, 
according to the producer. The racks 
snap onto ordinary pallets for storage. 


Plastic Decals 


A plastic decal offering the advan- 
tages of weather resistance and easy 
application has been developed for the 
commercial market. 

The decals are textured of a rein- 
forced plastic making them easier to 
apply and totally resistant to fading, 
moisture or chemical destruction. Ac- 
cording to the manufacturer, this low 
cost line is available in any sizes from 
postage stamp to 6 x 15 foot in one 
piece. Larger sizes are available in 
matching sections. 


WHAT’S NEW endeavors to keep 
our readers informed of late de- 
velopments in fields in which they 
are interested. Since it is the 
policy of THE INTERNATION- 
AL TEAMSTER not to advertise 
any product, trade names and 


manufacturers are omitted. Inter- 
ested readers can obtain names of 
writing THE 


manufacturers by 
INTERNATIONAL TEAMSTER, 
810 Rhode Island Ave., N. E., 
Washington, D. C. 20018. 

A report on new products and 
processes on this page in no way 
constitutes an endorsement or rec- 
ommendation. All performance 
claims are based on statements by 
the manufacturer. 
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ICADDIES 


“Anybody here flunk addition?’ 
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Surprise 


A man walked into the neighborhood tavern and 
pounded on the bar for service. Out of the kitchen 
tromped a horse wearing an apron. 

“Well,” said the horse, “what'll it be?” 

The man was struck dumb. He simply stood at 
the bar staring at the horse. 

“You pounded on the bar, you must want some- 
thing,” continued the horse, “what’s the matter, cat 
got your tongue?” 

Finally the man stirred, “I’m sorry,” he said, “I 
just didn’t think the cow would ever sell out.” 


The Football Fan 


All through an exciting football game, one loyal 
rooter was provoking the man sitting next to him 
by shouting for his favorites. As the end of the game 
drew near, the loyal fan exclaimed, “I think I’m 
losing my voice.” 

“Don’t worry,” replied his neighbor, “you'll find it 
here in my right eardrum.” 


Definitions 


Celebrity—A man who owns his own tuxedo. 
Cold—An ailment cured in two weeks with a 
doctor’s care or in fourteen days without it. 
Collision—An attempt by two vehicles to occupy the 
same space at the same time. 

Colonel—A male resident of Kentucky. 
Economist—A man who states the obvious in terms 
of the incomprehensible. 

Friend—Someone who knows all about you and 
likes you anyway. 

Parrot—The only creature on earth with the power 
of speech that is content only to repeat what it hears 
and not make a good story out of it. 


Nowadays 


....It once was true that a fool and his money were 
quickly parted, now it happens to everyone. 
....nowadays the only thing you can afford to put 
away for a rainy day is a pair of socks. 

.... you can bet that a man wearing matching socks, 
handkerchief and tie has just celebrated a birthday. 
....it’s hard to believe that the USA was founded 
as a protest against taxation. 


What's His Number 


The football coach had given up hope of winning 
the ball game, and gave his second-stringers a chance 
to play. Looking down the line he yelled to his largest 
scrub, “Okay Jones, get in there and get ferocious.” 

“Sure coach, what’s his number?” 


Good Question 


What’s the difference between a woman and a 
mirror? 

A mirror reflects and does not talk, a woman 
talks and doesn’t reflect. 
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Unemployment Cited as Worst Economic Threat 


»4 HE myth that strike losses represent the greatest hazard to economic growth has been 
shattered by the Commissioner of Labor Statistics who claims that the costs of un- 
employment are far and away a greater burden to the economy than strike losses. 


Dr. Royal Meeker, writing in a recent issue of the Monthly Labor Review, published by 
the United States Department of Labor, claims that strike losses are “relatively unimpor- 
tant compared to the losses of unemployment of the regular orthodox type that rates far 
less newspaper space than strike losses. 


“The cost of strikes are com- 
monly displayed as losses of 
wages to the strikers, loss of 
profits to the employers and 
loss of interest on capital in- 
vested. These estimates are 
necessarily crude and often 
misleading. It sometimes hap- 
pens in a big strike that the 
curtailment of production re- 
sults in such a sharp advance 
in the price of the product 
that the employer makes not 
a loss, but a net gain. In such 
a case idle capital earns more 
for the owners than busy capi- 
tal. 


“It would be more accurate 
to calculate the material losses 
of a strike in terms of product 
unproduced and then allocate 
the losses between the several 
parties at interest, taking ac- 
count of changes in prices and 
wage rates in the industry. 


“Strikes and lockouts have 
contributed their thousands to 
the ranks of the out-of-work 
workers, but irregularities and 
failure in supplies of raw ma- 
terials, transportation and de- 
mand for commodities pro- 
duced and lack of proper orga- 
nization in industry, have con- 
tributed their millions 


“No statistical statement is 
possible, for no accurate infor- 
mation exists as to the time 
lost by reason of strikes, to 
say nothing of our almost 
100 percent ignorance of the 
time lost due to other causes. 
We do know, in a general way, 
that unemployment has existed 
during prosperous conditions 


of industry to an appalling de- 
gree. 

“For years the states of Mas- 
sachusetts and New York pub- 
lished figures showing percent- 
age of unemployment among 
trade union members in those 
states. In Massachusetts the un- 
employment percentage among 
unionists rose to 17.9 per cent 
in 1914, while the minimum at 
any time since 1908 was 3 per 
cent in 1918. The unemploy- 
ment percentage is even greater 
in New York State. The per- 
centage of unemployment 
among non-union workers is 
always higher than among un- 
ion members. This was espe- 
cially true of the United States 
before the war, when it was 
the deliberate policy of the 
largest employers of labor, es- 
pecially unskilled or semi- 
skilled labor, to keep on tap 
as it were a large reserve force 
of labor upon which to draw 
in case of strike or any emer- 
gency requiring additional 
men. 

“No definite statistical infor- 
mation exists, but from a study 
of such strikes as have come 
to my attention I am convinced 
that strikes today, as always, 
are insignificant in causing 
stoppage of work in compari- 
son with unemployment due to 
dearth of raw materials, lack 
of orders for output, insuffi- 
cient transportation, lack of a 
properly balanced organization, 
lack of an intelligent employ- 
ment policy for handling men, 
failure to gain and keep the 


good will of employes, failure 
to make use of the tremendous 
latent creative force lying dor- 
mant in the workers. 

“The cost of this most costly 
and destructive of all indus- 
trial hazards, unemployment, 
is appalling. Its money cost, 
reckoned in terms of product 
unproduced, services unren- 
dered and capital goods lost or 
deteriorated in value, I esti- 
mate, would amount to more 
than half of the value of the 
yearly product of all our indus- 
tries. This means that we are 
operating our industries on a 
6674 per cent efficiency basis 
and are losing, by. not pro- 
ducing, something like $35,- 
000,000,000 a year, just be- 
cause we have not yet recog- 
nized that ignorance, however 
blissful, is mighty expensive.” 


Garment workers in New York 
City protest the low wages and 
unbearable working conditions 


prevailing in this industry in 
1920. The situation of garment 
workers reached crisis propor- 
tions later that year when high 
clothing prices and_ inflation 
caused the shutdown of many 
garment manufacturing opera- 
tions throwing thousands of 
workers out of their jobs. 
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R.R. Directive Asks Sex Equality 


A recent directive published by the Federal government has 
endorsed the principle of equal pay for equal work, probably 
the first such official pronouncement on the question of sex 
discrimination ever to be issued by the government. Director 
General of the Railroads McAdoo, issued the proclamation in 
his set of rules of railroad wages recently made public. 

Equality of wages regardless of sex has been the funda- 
mental determination of organized labor since 1868 when the 
International Typographical Union first declared that “‘it is the 
value of the product which determines the wage of the hand 


” 


that made it, not the sex. 


This action has been followed and 


endorsed by all labor unions since; all have striven to that end 
for their female members. It is impossible for reasonable peo- 


ple to take any other position. 


Sex discrimination in the matter of wages must go, vanish- 
ing in the same oblivion that its associate moth-eaten tradition 
has gone, limiting a woman’s worth and her sphere. It is obvi- 
ous to anyone that the “woman’s sphere is the earth.” 


S. 3671, introduced by Sen. John 
Tower (R-Tex.) is designed to send all 
unfair labor practices cases into the 
federal district courts and away from 
the National Labor Relations Board. 
This antilabor legislation would: 

1. Delay the settlement of such 
cases as much as three years, (ap- 
proximately 30,000 unfair labor prac- 
tices cases are initialed annually.) 

2. Destroy 35 years of “know- 
how” developed by the NLRB General 
Counsel and his staff of attorneys in 
processing unfair labor practices 
cases, brought both by the employer 
and employee. 

3. Reduce labor cases to a low 
priority, with U.S. Attorneys process- 
ing cases with which most have little 
knowledge, making unfair labor prac- 
tices cases an ‘orphan’ to be taken 
care of when the court docket is 
cleared of civil and criminal cases. 

4. Reduce the NLRB to an election 
board, handling only representation 
ballots. 

This bill is now in hearings before 
the Senate Subcommittee of Separa- 
tion of Powers. It is most important 
for all working men and women to 
write their senators and congressmen, 
urging them to work for defeat of 
this antilabor legislation which would 
set the labor movement back 35 
years. 


Write your Senators 
and Congressmen NOW 
Urging Defeat of S. 3671, 
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LABOR’S PLACE IN HISTORY 


EARLY in the 1800’s, a member of the French assembly introduced a bill specifying that all wood 
cutting should be done only with a dull ax. 

The purpose of the proposal was to insure more work for French woodsmen on the theory that it 
would take more men a longer amount of time to chop wood with a dull blade. To make certain 
this economic notion would operate, the proposed law included the provision that any ax sharpening 
would be considered an offense against public policy. 

Aside from the merits of the logic underlying the measure, it was a rather surprising idea when it 
is remembered that France had just come through a merciless revolution aimed at wringing compassion 
from its rulers or wringing their necks. 

The French deputy espousing the dull-ax principle showed that he had a short memory of the politi- 
cal past. There was no concern for the man having to labor with a hand tool (probably the legislator 
had never taken blade to a tree). 

Nevertheless, the Frenchman thought he had the cure for his country’s gasping economy—oblivious 
to the fact that woodsmen already toiled from sunup to sundown for their francs, and working with 
dull blades would inevitably shrink their individual incomes. 

Boiled down to its essence, the Frenchman’s employment proposal would have resulted in: 

A growing number of woodcutters 
Working longer hours 

With ineffective tools 

At lower earning capacities 

To provide needed wood. 

It doesn’t take much study to see that a dull-ax approach to full employment and related economic 
problems is a sure way to get nowhere quick. Yet there are men in responsible government positions 
in the United States willing to subscribe to similar ideas nearly three-quarters of the way through the 
twentieth century. 

In recent months, the Administration has used something akin to the dull-ax principle to slow down 
our production potential in hopes of wiping out inflation. The chickens of this policy are now roosting. 

Non-farm unemployment, seasonally adjusted, jumped to 4,175,000 Americans last month—up more 
than a quarter of a million over the previous month. This disheartening fact was played down as 
Administration spokesmen used less important but attendant job picture facts to emphasize what they 
called “encouraging signs” for the future. 

Given even less attention was another gloomy fact: Adjusted non-farm employment has dropped 
an average of 200,000 in each of the past four months, The trend is a reversal of a year ago when em- 
ployment was rising at the same rate. 

Add to the tragedy of a 5 per cent unemployment level the fact that nearly a million high school 
graduates have failed to find work, and the outlook becomes more alarming. 

American workers, constantly told over the past few months that they must make sacrifices for the 
good of the economy, are learning ruefully that this is what they are doing whether they want to or not. 
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WASHINGTON, D.C.—-The U.S. government will fire about 150,000 workers this year—ten times as many 
as six years ago. The worker, more often than not a family provider, is fired because the government 
: finds itself spending more on manpower than it planned. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—-For the first time since sex discrimination in jobs was outlawed in 1964, the 
Justice Department accused a company and its union of discriminating against women. It indicated 
more such suits would follow. 


HARRISBURG, PA.—Pennsylvania has become the first mainland state to give public employees and 
workers in non-profit institutions a limited right to strike over unresolved labor-management 
disputes. The law permits strikes except in cases that endanger the public health, safety or general 
welfare. Hawaii is the only other state giving public employees the right to strike. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA.—New Orleans building trades unions, along with industry and minority group 
organizations, have worked out a five-year proposal for obtaining a 20 per cent minority group 
membership in all New Orleans construction unions. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—-W.A. (Tony) Boyle, president of the United Mine Workers, has called upon the 
House and Senate to enact legislation to provide hospital and medical care for disabled coal miners 
under age 65 after one year of disability. In identical letters to the two bodies, Boyle pointed 
out that these miners became disabled as a result of employment under hazardous conditions in a 
vital industry and that they "richly merit" federal aid. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Union workers are having moderate success in negotiating new contracts which 
provide for protection against the sharply rising cost of living. According to the Labor 
Department's Bureau of Labor Statistics, collective bargaining agreements the first half of 1970 
gave workers a mean wage and benefit package increase of 9.7 per cent per year. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The U.S. Labor Department is streamlining the structure and operations of six 
bureaus in a move designed to make enforcement of various labor standards more efficient. Under 
the reorganization the various programs will have available the services of about 1,000 compliance 
officers and investigators now attached to the wage and hours administration. 


HONOLULU, HAWAII—-A basic manual written to teach school teachers how to instruct their students 
in American labor unions has been co-authored by William L. Abbott, secretary-treasurer of the 
Hawaii AFL-CIO and Edward Beechert, University of Hawaii historian and labor educator. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—-Union members from across the country are being asked to support the campaign of 
the AFL-CIO's Industrial Union Department against low-wage imports. IUD President I. W. Abel declared 
that foreign imports of manufactured goods are rising to a critical level and the IUD has 
adopted a seven-point program to regulate the inflow. 


MIAMI, FLA.—-The Federal Trade Commission has announced the sweat shirts imported by Sun-Glo 
Products Corp. here are dangerously flammable. The shirts are blue, orange and white and have the 
name "Florida" across the front in bold print. The decoration also shows two palm trees and fishing 
boats. 


OTTAWA, CANADA—-A suggestion by a committee of the House of Commons that Canadian branches of 
international—that is American—unions be given government "guidelines"for greater "autonomy" 
has been rejected as unnecessary by Canadian labor. Vice-President Joe Morris of the Canadian 
Labour Congress said that the CLC would oppose any further controls on international unions 
operating in Canada as an "invasion of freedom of association." 


MIAMI BEACH, FLA.—The White House has notified the International Association of Fire Fighters 
that President Nixon will soon appoint a National Commission on Fire Prevention and Control. The 
union has been calling for appointment of the Commission, which was authorized under the provisions 
of the Fire Research and Safety Act passed by Congress and signed by President Johnson in 1968. 
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Montana Teamster 
Named to Council 


R.L. Rampy, president of Teamster Joint Council 
23 headquartered in Bozeman, Mont., recently was 
appointed to the advisory council of the Employment 
Security Commission of Montana. 

Rampy was named by Gordon R. Bennett, chair- 
man of the commission, for a 2-year term that be- 
gan last July Ist. 

The advisory council is composed of 15 members 
of which five represent workers, five represent em- 
ployers, and five represent the public. 


Driver Saves Life 
Of Baby on Freeway 


Quick action by Roy R. Stephens, a member of 
Teamster Local 291 in San Leandro, Calif., resulted 
in the saving of the life of a small child that had 
fallen to a freeway from a passenger car. 

Stephens was driving his tractor-trailer near La- 
fayette, Calif., when he saw the 2-year-old girl fall 
out of the back door of the auto driven by the 
mother. Stephens said he thought the youngster was 
a doll at first, but then as she bounced down the 
highway after falling, he knew it was a child. 

The Teamster immediately swerved his rig across 
the freeway so as to block two lanes of traffic behind 
him and thus shield the youngster from the oncoming 
cars. Meanwhile, the mother had stopped the car and 
came rushing back to the baby. 

Stephens directed traffic around the scene until 
an ambulance came to take the little girl to a hospital 
where she was treated for cuts and bruises. 


Driver Honored 
For Fire Courage 


Lester Rodgers, a member of Teamster Local 312 
in Chester, Pa., was honored recently for his coura- 
geous action in removing flammable equipment from 
the scene of a fire. 

Rodgers, a driver for Chemical Leaman Tank 
Lines, drove three butane-filled tank trucks away 
from the site of a fire at a fuel facility in Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

The Teamster’s quick thinking was credited with 
eliminating the possibility of additional disaster had 
the tankers blown up, and also permitted fire fighting 
equipment to move closer to the scene. 

Rodgers—along with two other Local 312 mem- 
bers, Robert W. Leggett and August Bernard—all 
suffered burns as they closed valves and bled the 
pressure from unloading lines and unhooked them. 
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Teamster Retiree 
Continues to Serve 


Elmer Krauss, a 70-year-old retired member of 
Teamster Local 908 in Lima, O., continues to remain 
active. 

Krauss is now serving his second term on the 
St. Mary’s, O., city council. 


Business Representative 
Named to Urban Post 


Paul Barone, a business representative for Team- 
ster Local 677 in Waterbury, Conn., recently was 
appointed by the mayor of that city to serve on the 
Waterbury Urban Renewal Agency. 

Barone, who has twice served as vice chairman 
on the Waterbury Welfare Board, was named to a 
5-year term. 


Bakery Driver 
Gets Law Degree 


After years of evening and weekend study, Harley 
L. Outten, a member of Teamster Local 276 in Los 
Angeles, Calif., succeeded in receiving a law degree 
in commencement exercises recently at the Glendale 
College of Law. 

Outten, a driver for Freund Bakery, still has an- 
other hurdle to cross and that’s passing the state bar 
examination. 


Bakery Driver Helps 
Purse Snatch Victim 


Everett Wilson, a member of Teamster Local 276 
in Los Angeles, Calif., was commended recently for 
helping a woman shopper who was the victim of a 
purse snatcher. 

Wilson was about to step into his truck after 
servicing a market when he heard a woman scream 
that her purse was being stolen. The Teamster looked 
up and saw the woman chasing a teenager carrying 
a purse. 

Wilson saw the thief duck betwen two houses and 
decided to use his truck in pursuit down an alley. 
The purse snatcher panicked when he saw the truck 
coming, threw the purse over an 8-foot fence and 
vanished between two more houses. 

The Teamster recovered the purse which the youth 
had not had time to open and returned it to the 
woman shopper who, by that time, was telling her 
story to police officers. 


Message of the General Vice President 


AT A MEETING of the National Warehouse Divi- 
sion of the International Union in Montreal, Canada, 
this month, a spokesman for the Quebec Trucking 
Association told delegates that “collective bargaining 
is a dying institution which no longer serves the 
public interest.” 

I listened with interest to this gentleman’s remarks, 
not only because they reflect some employer thinking 
in Canada, but also because the same theme is ex- 
pressed by some employers in the United States, if 
only in different terms. We hear this tired old theme 
in management testimony before the committees of 
Congress and in every press release from the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce and the National Association 
of Manufacturers. 

Of course, collective bargaining is not dying. 
Rather, instead, collective bargaining is very much 
alive, and this is what bothers employer spokesmen 
who long for the day when they can gather at grave- 
side and moonlight on the grave diggers by throwing 
the first spadeful of dirt on the coffin. 

What bothers employers is not the infirm and 
senile state of collective bargaining, but rather the 
vibrant and fertile stature of the institution through 
which working men and women deal with financial 
giants of industry. 

What really bothers the money interests is that 
through collective bargaining, workers of America 
and Canada are demanding that these nations, in a 
realistic manner, face up to the issues of high prices 
and runaway inflation, rather than place the blame 
for mismanaged economies upon workers. 

Men and women who labor for a living are de- 
manding, through collective bargaining, that old 
economic myths be scuttled in favor of down-to-earth 
considerations of why the dollar buys less and less, 
and down-to-earth considerations of why ever spiral- 
ing prices eat with an unsatisfiable appetite into the 
buying power of all Americans. 

As Louis Goldblatt of the ILWU told warehouse 
delegates, the American worker isn’t buying the old 
bromide that the worker “keep his place, accept his 
little sliver of the economic pie,” and thus behaving 
according to the rules of the industrialists, everything 
will be rosy. 


mu Collective Bargaining Stands the Test === 


What the employer is really saying when he 
clamors that collective bargaining is dying is that he 
is hell bent to destroy the workers’ unions, that he 
wants compulsory arbitration—because collective 
bargaining is slowly gaining for the worker his right- 
ful fruits of production. 

There was a day, BTV (before television), when it 
was really easy for the industrialist to keep the 
worker in his place. Working for poor wages, the 
worker really didn’t get around much to see how the 
other half was living. But, in the last half of the 
20th century, the American worker is much more 
sophisticated, he knows how the other half is living, 
he knows how much he contributes to the welfare 
of the nation through his labors, and today he wants 
a piece of the action. 

Thus informed, he knows that the way to get a 
piece of the action is through collective bargaining 
and membership in his union. He knows that collec- 
tive bargaining is alive and thriving, and if it wasn’t 
membership in the Teamsters, for example, would 
not be at an all-time high. 

The record of industry in the public interest is a 
sad and sinful record, simply because industry in its 
quest for record profits has sacrificed the public in- 
terest on the altar of yearly financial statements. 

We in labor do not claim that collective bargaining 
is a perfect answer, which needs no refinements. But, 
we do know that one of the most vibrant forces for 
good and for the public interest is collective bargain- 
ing. When we hear management speaking oral obit- 
uaries for the institution to which workers have 
turned, we know only that management resents 
having to share a larger part of the country’s econ- 
omy with the men and women who build and pro- 
vide everything which management takes into the 
market place to sell for a profit. 
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Covering 16,000 


Members Give Stamp of Approval 
To National Auto Transport Contract 


The Teamsters National Auto- 
mobile Transporters Contract, cover- 
ing some 16,000 members who trans- 
port cars from auto manufacturing 
centers, has been approved by the 
membership involved by a 3 to 1 
margin. 

Results of a national mail referen- 
dum were announced by Teamster 


General Vice President Frank E. Fitzsimmons spells out the 
terms of the Teamsters National Automobile Transporters 
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General Vice President Frank E. Fitz- 
simmons in Washington, D. C. 
The agreement, patterned after the 
National Master Freight Agreement, 
provides hourly rated employees with 
an increase of $1.85 per hour over the 
39 month tenure of the contract. 
Mileage rates, for the over-the-road 
auto transporters, were increased in 


line with the mileage terms of the 
National Freight settlement. 

Under the new agreement, hourly 
rated employees will realize an in- 
crease of $7,410, based on a straight- 
time 40 hour week. Overtime will be 
additional. 

For the over-the-road auto trans- 
porter, the new agreement will mean 


Contract for the representatives of 94 local unions with 
a total of 16,000 members covered by the agreement. 


Teamster General 
Thomas E. Flynn calls new Auto Trans- 
porters agreement ‘‘best ever.’’ 


Secretary-Treasurer 


an increase of $7,470, for the driver 
who covers 320 miles a day, 220 
working days per year. 

In both categories, workers have a 
potential of a 16-cent increase over 
and above basic wage rates, should 
the cost-of-living index rise as it has 
over the past several years. The cost- 
of-living clause in the new agreement 
applies to both hourly and mileage 
rates. 

Employer contributions to mem- 
bers’ health and welfare and pension 
plans are patterned after the settle- 
ment on these contract items in the 
National Master Freight Agreement. 

Ballots were cast by members in 
some 94 local unions across the 
nation. The huge mail referendum 
was under the supervision of Dean 
Francis Dugan, of the Georgetown 
University school of law. 


Walter Shea, served as_ negotiating 


chairman, under the direction of Fitz- 
simmons, who praised his work, 


in Baltimore 


“John Heckel Day” Honors 
Teamster’s Safe Driving 


In Baltimore, Maryland, in Local 
557, they're mighty proud of John W. 
Heckel, and with good reason. For 30 
consecutive years he has maneuvered 
his straight truck through the streets 
of the Baltimore metropolitan area 
without a single accident. 

With close to a million miles of 
dangerous city driving, Teamster John 
Heckel hasn’t even scratched a fender. 

He recently earned a “30 Year Safe 
Driving Award” presented by the Na- 
tional Safety Council. And, Motor 
Freight Express, of York, Penna., 
honored him by setting aside the week 
of July 20th as “John Heckel Week.” 

During this week, posters with his 
picture and his record were displayed 
at all 30 terminals of the MFX sys- 
tem and were carried on the sides of 
all MFX trucks in the Baltimore area. 

During the years, 1950, 1951, and 
1952, Heckel won consecutive awards 
as Straight Truck Champion in the 
Maryland State Truck Roadeos against 
stiff competition. 

In 1953, the Baltimore Transfer 
Company conducted a system-wide 
competition among its drivers to de- 
termine the most proficient chauffeur 
in their organization. John Heckel 
won the title. 

In 1963, Heckel again won distinc- 
tion, being named, first, Driver of the 
Month and then Driver of the Year 
for the State of Maryland in the 
annual competition sponsored by the 
Maryland Motor Truck Association. 


In this competition, drivers from 
various companies vie for the title of 
Driver of the Year. Their driving rec- 
ords, heroic deeds, acts of courtesy, 
and other qualities are all considered 
by a panel of judges who make the 
awards. 

Recently, Local 557 started the 
DRIVE program in the local union. 
Who was among the first to sign a 
DRIVE membership checkoff authori- 
zation form? Yes, John Heckel. 

Teamster Heckel has lived on an 
avenue in Baltimore bearing his name 
for over 35 years. He and his wife, 
Mary, attend the Church of the Little 
Flower and in their spare time they 


get out on the road and travel to 
different points of interest. 

One of the many impressed with 
the record of John Heckel was 
Teamster General Vice President 


Frank E. Fitzsimmons. Said the Gen- 
eral Vice President: 
“Here is a man and a Teamster of 


John Heckel, a straight truck cham- 
pion, recently received the National 
Safety Council’s ‘‘30 Year Safe Driving 
Award.” His company, Motor Freight 
Express, set aside the week of July 
20th as “John Heckel Week,’ display- 
ing a poster with his picture and rec- 
ord at all 30 company terminals and 
on the sides of all its trucks in the 
Baltimore area. 
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whom we can all be proud. His record 
of professional excellence and _ his 
civic pride single him out as a man 
among men, and the example he por- 
trays in his private and professional 
life is one we can all set our sights 
on. 


@ In Michigan 


Employees of Quality Packaging 
Products, Inc., Benton Harbor, Michi- 


gan, voted for representation by 
Teamster Local 7 of Kalamazoo, 


Michigan in a recent National Labor 
Relations Board election. 

Harry Reynolds, recording secre- 
fary, said the unit has 56 employees. 
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In Montreal 


IBT National Warehouse Division 
Takes Look at Multi-Nation Firms 


MORE THAN 150 Teamsters officials 
from the U.S. and Canada were in 
attendance this month at the policy 
committee meeting of the National 
Warehouse Division in Montreal, Ca- 
nada, as the division turned its at- 
tention to collective bargaining with 
multi-nation companies. 

The policy committee heard reports 
of progress from directors of area 
conference warehouse divisions, who 
reported a record of success in secur- 
ing contracts acceptable to the mem- 
bership with grocery and other ware- 
housing operations. 

The division expressed concern 
over differentials and substandard 


Harold Gibbons 
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rates paid in some areas of the ware- 
housing field, and adopted a resolu- 
tion aimed at wiping out substandard 


Frank Fitzsimmons 


wages where they exist. 

In its concern over dealing in col- 
lective bargaining with financial giants 
of industry, the division adopted a 
resolution to set up a committee on 
conglomerates in food processing and 
warehousing. The resolution calls 
upon the help of the International 
Union research department in keep- 
ing the division abreast of conglom- 
erate development and other huge 
financial monopolies which often have 


a direct bearing on the wages and 
conditions of local workers. 

At the suggestion of Warehouse 
Division Chairman Harold J. Gib- 
bons, the resolution was broadened to 
include multi-nation companies. Gib- 
bons cited the example of his own 
local union, Local 688 in St. Louis, 
which had to send pickets to Europe 
before it could reach a contract set- 
tlement with the company’s operation 
in St. Louis. 

Jerry Vercruse, chairman of the 
food negotiating committee which is 
currently in contract talks with the 
Food Employers Council for a new 
agreement for some 6,000 Teamsters 


John Greeley 


Division Reports 


M. E. Anderson 
WCT report. 


Pe 
Camille Archambault 


Quebec employers. Dep 


in the Southern California wholesale 
food industry, reported on the prog- 
ress of his committee. These negotia- 
tions involve the Meat Cutters and 
the Retail Clerks, as well as the 
Teamsters. Vercruse reported that 
while in the past communications be- 
tween the three unions were lacking, 
he expected this time a greater de- 
gree of cooperation and communica- 
tion. 

Teamster General Vice President, 
Frank E. Fitzsimmons, whose remarks 
at the banquet meeting of the division 
are reported elsewhere in this issue, 


Joe Bernstein 
ice and cold storage. 


Ray Greene 


ECT Canadian rep. Can 


Nick Amatrudi 


Bernard Wilson 


ECT report. 


. Minister Labour 


told a morning session that he sees 
reason for optimism in the develop- 
ment of collective bargaining in 
Canada. 

Responding to remarks of Camille 
Archambault of the Quebec Trucking 
Association that collective bargaining 
is dying, Fitzsimmons declared that 
much progress has been made for 
Teamsters in Canada. He said he 
suspects that Archambault feels col- 
lective bargaining isn’t working be- 
cause trucking companies have had 
to share in the progress of the work- 
from their profits through sessions 


Don Peters 
Montgomery Ward. 


Ed Lawson 


adian Coordinator airline report. 


Robert Holmes 
CCT report. 


Ron Gamache 
CCT report. 


Larry Brennan 
public warehousing. 


Marvin Griswold 


Charles Winters 
SCT report. 


nes Le 
Gary Miller 
legal report. 


at the bargaining table. 

In reference to a review of Cana- 
dian labor law by Deputy Minister 
of Labour Bernard Wilson, Fitzsim- 
mons said: 

“In Canada, we do have coopera- 
tion from government in working out 
our affairs with our employers, and 
the Canadian government in most 
cases is well aware that this is the 
year of 1970, not a period out of the 
past when different laws prevailed.” 

Policy Committee sessions 
chaired by Gibbons and 
Director John Greeley. 


were 
Division 


Harry Poole 
VP Meatcutters. 


Jerry Vercruse 
food negotiations. 
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Fitzsimmons Talks at Warehouse Meeting 


N 


TEAMSTER GENERAL Vice Presi- 
dent Frank E. Fitzsimmons told a 
banquet session of the National Ware- 
house Division that grave issues face 
the American working man in the 
November general election, and he 
suggested strongly that local union 
leaders get out of a sitting position 
and go to work in the area of politics. 

Fitzsimmons expressed serious con- 
cern for certain officials who have 
“unblemished records” in the area of 
union legislation who are in trouble as 
they stand for reelection because of 
their positions on other issues. He de- 
clared that union members should go 
to work for these candidates and in- 
sure their reelection. 

The General Vice President re- 
vealed that a national political con- 
ference of Teamsters, UAW, Chemical 
Workers, and Distributive Workers is 
tentatively set for September, with the 
possibility that other unions will be in 
attendance with the Alliance for 
Labor Action affiliate. 


For the first time, Fitzsimmons re- 
vealed that the union was in danger of 
having a 90-cent settlement forced 
upon it during the recently completed 
negotiations for renewal of the Na- 
tional Master Freight Agreement. 


“You are all aware,” Fitzsimmons 
said, “that settlements have been legis- 
lated in the Congress for shop craft 
railroad workers and earlier in the 
airline industry. 


“When our freight negotiations 
reached the final stages, the employ- 
ers’ last offer was for 90 cents. Had 
we taken the advice of those who ad- 
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Teamster General 
Vice President 
Frank E. Fitz- 
simmons told the 
delegates to the 
policy committee 
meeting of the 
National Ware- 
house Division 
that serious 
issues face 
American workers 
in the November 
elections, and 
local unions 
should go to work 
on political action 
and legislative 
problems. 


vocate the quick draw approach and 
had a wide-spread strike in trucking, 
we could well have had a legislative 
settlement in National Master Freight 
of 90 cents which was the employers 
final offer at that stage of the talks.” 

In his remarks concerning pending 
legislation, such as the abolishment of 
the general counsel of the NLRB and 
assignment of unfair labor practice 
cases to the federal courts, Fitzsim- 
mons said he expected that the divi- 
sion would be in the forefront of call- 
ing the dangers of this proposed law 
to members of Congress. 

The General Vice President was 
high in his praise for the work of the 
warehouse division, local union officers 
and members employed in warehous- 
ing “who lend untold strength to the 
overall success of the International 
Union.” 

Of the division in the area of collec- 
tive bargaining, Fitzsimmons said: 

“Down through the years, if there 
has been one division in our Interna- 
tional Union which has been able to 
devise innovations to cope with auto- 
mation, changing methods of distribu- 
tion, and new needs in collective bar- 
gaining, it has been the National 
Warehouse Division. 

“T sit down with your division di- 
rector, John Greeley, from time to 
time in International Union headquar- 
ters in Washington, D.C., and from 
our talks I determine that you at this 
meeting are reviewing a report of 
progress. 

“The kind of innovation which I 
am talking about is exemplified by the 


action taken recently by Dennis Crotty 
in Local 852, which saved the ware- 
house jobs at Bohack Company in 
New York City. 

“The company had decided to 
abandon its warehouse operation and 
buy from wholesalers. Through the 
good work of brother Crotty and East- 
ern Conference Director Joseph Tre- 
rotola, the company has been con- 
vinced to stay in the warehouse 
division and the jobs of some 400 
Teamsters have been saved. 

“That kind of cooperation by a 
local union and an area conference 
typifies the very best in trade union 
representation of the rank and file. 

“Also, I am aware of the recent 
policy development of the Birds Eye 
Division of General Foods. 

“This company has decided to fight 
union organization of its operations 
with every tool in its anti-union ar- 
senal. Well, true to Teamster tradition, 
we have not ducked this fight. Re- 
cently, Local 99 organized this divi- 
sion’s operation in Avon, N.Y., and 
a similar organizing victory was scored 
over a Birds Eye operation in Califor- 
nia. 

Congratulations 

“We don’t determine company 
policy. But we do determine union 
policy, and I can tell Birds Eye, and 
any other company with like inten- 
tions, that our policy is to organize 
the unorganized. You can be assured 
that you have the backing of the In- 
ternational Union in all of your orga- 
nizing activities, and Birds Eye is no 
exception. 

“We have talked quite a bit, over 
the past several years, about the rev- 
olutionary spirit which is loose in the 
country. And we have discussed how 
this revolutionary spirit has spilled 
over into union activities, with the re- 
sult that many times an agreement be- 
tween union negotiators and compa- 
nies has been rejected by the rank and 
file. 

“Well, you in the Warehouse Divi- 
sion have a good record in this regard. 
Harold Gibbons and John Greeley tell 
me you have successfully completed 
your agreements with Kroger without 
work stoppages in Cincinnati, Peoria, 
Detroit, Houston, and Memphis. 

“Also, without a work stoppage, 
you have signed the agreement with 
A & P, in Detroit. In this day and age, 
I think all will agree that you are do- 
ing an excellent job in the area of 
negotiating agreements acceptable to 
the rank and file, and I congratulate 


” 


you. 


Emphasis on Politics 


‘Jo’ Hoffa Urges Warehousemen 
To Rev-Up Political Machinery 


JOSEPHINE HOFFA, wife of Gen- 
eral President James R. Hoffa and 
National President of DRIVE Ladies 
Auxiliaries, addressed the opening ses- 
sion of the policy meeting of the Na- 
tional Warehouse Division, and placed 
the proper emphasis on political and 
legislative action by the Teamsters and 
all of organized labor. She said: 

“T always look forward to attending 
your meetings because you have the 
reputation in the union of being one 
of the most progressive and effective 
trade divisions. 

“Since 1970 is a general election 
year, I think it particularly important 
that a national division which has a 
reputation for getting things done, 
turn some of its energy and attention 
to the political and legislative process. 

“T say this because I know that 
many of the problems you face in 
organizing and in collective bargain- 
ing are directly related to a law which 
should never have been passed, or to 
a politician who should never have 
been elected,” she said. 

“As we have said so many times 
before, we can only expect to succeed 
on the political front if we are orga- 
nized as strong politically as we are in 
a trade union sense. 

“In a few short words, my message 
to you here today is simply this: More 
often than not, the problems we face 
in collective bargaining have only a 
political solution. 

“As I said, 1970 is a general elec- 
tion year. Across the country, we will 
be electing one-third of the members 


Josephine Hoffa 


of the U.S. Senate, all of the members 
of the House of Representatives, and 
we will be electing officials at state 
and local levels. Many of those run- 
ning for these offices have definite 
plans for organized labor if they are 
elected. And what they have in mind 
for labor is not pleasant to think 
about.” 

“T thank you for the opportunity to 
be with you, to share a few thoughts 
with you, and the chance to urge you 
to do your political and legislative 
home work as well as you do your 
collective bargaining home work. They 
do go hand in hand,” Mrs. Hoffa de- 
clared., 


Desperate Opinions 


Temple Professor Urges Unions 
To Expand Their Horizons 


REV. FATHER Francis Quinn, of the 
Temple University school of business 
administration, told delegates to the 
policy committee meeting of the Na- 
tional Warehouse Division: 

“These are times of desperate opin- 
ions, which create both bad and good 
problems. The bad problems,” he said, 
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“spring from apathy and from too 
many people going too many ways.” 

Father Quinn made these remarks 
as he took both a backward and a 
forward look at the fortunes of collec- 
tive bargaining. 

Of the good things on the horizon, 
Father Quinn cited the increase in 


meee VAREHOUSE 


productivity, the increase in member- 
ship of the Teamsters, the growing 
white collar force, and the number of 
females in the work force. 

Turning to a breakdown of popula- 
tion groups as they affect the approach 
of unions, he pointed out that the old 
and the young constitute the major 
part of our population, with middle 
age persons in the minority group. 
One half of the population is made up 
of persons 25 years or younger, he 
pointed out. 

“How about these young people? 
Are they being turned off or turned 
on by unions?” Father Quinn asked. 

“These young people are a vibrant 
force for social change. There is a 
crying need to reach the young people, 
to refer to youth as ‘us’ instead of 
‘them’, and if we do not there is a 
greater danger that the whole country 
will develop a ‘hard-hat’ attitude to- 
ward youth.” 

Fr. Quinn pointed out that there is 
‘summary frustration’ among the na- 
tion’s poor, and deplored the govern- 
ment attitude that some five per cent 
of the population are presently thought 
of as expendable as the Administra- 
tion fights inflation and high prices. 

The Temple University professor 
declared that it is necessary to main- 
tain the ‘bread and butter’ motif, 
while at the same time striving for a 
better way of life for all. In this re- 
gard, he suggested that unions be 
more receptive to such innovations as 
the so-called Philadelphia Plan to 
bring minority groups into good-pay- 
ing union jobs. He even suggested that 
unions might agree to try wage and 
price controls for a period of six 
months (see the remarks of Louis 


Fr. Francis Quinn 
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Goldblatt that follow). 

Calling upon labor for action, Fa- 
ther Quinn declared that as a nation 
we are chasing an image of betterment 
when standards of living and ways of 
life deteriorate. 

“You can’t expect business to do 
it,” Father Quinn said. “It won’t.” 

He predicted that collective bar- 
gaining in the 1970’s will argue for 
more things than just bread and butter 


Hits Controls 


issues, citing such problems as pollu- 
tion, day care centers, and low income 
housing and tenant management. 

“Don’t refer to the kids as ‘kooks,’ ” 
he cautioned. “Involve them in the 
great purpose which is the American 
Labor movement. Speak to youth and 
assume social leadership,” he told the 
delegates, ‘““and do what you are sup- 
posed to do and use your God given 
talents.” 


Goldblatt Says Wage-Price Lids 
Work Inequities Upon Workers 


LOUIS GOLDBLATT, secretary- 
treasurer of the International Long- 
shoremen and Warehousemens Union, 
told delegates to the National Team- 
sters Warehouse Division meeting: 

“When an employer tells you that 
collective bargaining is dead, he is 
really seeking to wipe out your union 
or is moving for the establishment of 
compulsory arbitration of labor 
courts.” 

Goldblatt strongly took issue with 
the remarks of Camille Archemblaut, 
of the Quebec Trucking Association, 
who suggested that collective bargain- 
ing is not serving the public interest. 

“What did the employers ever do 
about the public interest?” Goldblatt 
asked. “They fought the abolishment 
of child labor which was hardly in the 
public interest. They fought the estab- 
lishment of public education, and this 
stand was not in the public interest. 
They fought the establishment of un- 
employment compensation, hardly in 
the public interest. 


Fought Everything 


“In fact, the employers have fought 
everything proposed in the public in- 
terest,” the ILWU official declared. 

He cited the collective bargaining 
approach of General Electric as not in 
the public interest. He noted that 
Hearst had perpetuated a strike at the 
Los Angeles Herald Examiner two 
years ago, and supplanted an entirely 
union work force with scabs and 
strike breakers, and Goldblatt does 
not agree that this is a move in the 
public interest. 

“Employers in the United States are 
engaged in preliminary planning to get 
passage of the so-called Emergency 
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Public Protection Act in the Congress 
which would outlaw strikes in trans- 
portation industries,” he said, ‘“‘and 
this is not in the public interest.” 

In another area of public interest, 
Goldblatt related that when the Penn 
Central railroad went broke through 
mismanagement, “the public interest 
calls for subsidies to keep the railroad 
going. The same clamor is heard over 
the financial difficulties of Lockheed 
Aircraft, all in the public interest, and 
what we have is socialism for employ- 
ers and capitalism for workers. 

“And that is what is behind the 
concept that collective bargaining is 
dead,” Goldblatt said. 

Turning to criticisms that some- 
thing is wrong with the collective bar- 
gaining process, Goldblatt declared: 


“The American labor movement 
doesn’t go according to form. What 
has characterized the American work- 
er is that he refuses to ‘accept his 
place, and keep it.’ He refuses the 
advice that he ‘accept a small sliver 
of the economy,’ and everything will 
be all right,” the ILWU secretary- 
treasurer said. 

“The American worker believes in 
something else which is upward ma- 
terially and rising expectations. He 
likes to belly up to the bar next to an 
employer and say, “You buy one, and 
I'll buy one,’ ” Goldblatt said. 

He declared that the only recourse 
for the worker seeking betterment is 
to his union, and while he admitted 
that there are ‘lots of things wrong 
with collective bargaining,’ no one has 
come up with anything better, and he 
said certainly compulsory arbitration 
is not better but worse. 

He concurred with Father Quinn 
(see his remarks elsewhere in this re- 
port) that unions should provide lead- 
ership and guidance for younger peo- 
ple, and that the day might not be too 
far away when unions first will nego- 
tiate the bread and butter issues, and 
then take on the broad social concerns. 


Inequities 

On the issue of wage and price 
controls, Goldblatt said we have only 
to look at the situation in England 
where the Labor Party was turned out 
of office after the workers’ experience 
with the party’s income and price 
policy. 

Goldblatt declared that the wage 
price controls created great inequities 
and that the working people of Eng- 
land turned the Labor Party out be- 
cause it believed working men and 
women had been betrayed. 


Local 977 
Organizer 
Dies Suddenly 


Newell (Soup) Graham, 56, or- 
ganizer of Teamster Local 977, Petro- 
leum Employees union, Minneapolis, 
Minn., died suddenly of a heart at- 
tack. 

Graham was a business agent of 
Local 1145, Teamster Honeywell local 
for 19 years. At one time he was 
financial secretary and organizer of 
the Minneapolis Central Labor union. 
He had been active in civic and politi- 
cal affairs for many years. 

He is survived by his widow, Edna 
Irene, and three children. 
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Canadian Change 


Dodds Retires as Coordinator; 
Succeeded by Lawson of JC 36 


I.M. ‘Casey’ Dodds 


I.M. (Casey) Dodds of Toronto has 
retired as Canadian coordinator for 
the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters and has been succeeded by 
Edward M. Lawson, president of 
Teamster Joint Council 36 in Van- 
couver. 


The changeover in Canadian leader- 
ship became effective August 31, 1970. 


A testimonial dinner honoring the 
68-year-old Dodds was held in mid- 
August at Toronto where some 300 


Ed Lawson 
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friends and associates heard Teamster 
General Vice President Frank E. Fitz- 
simmons praise the retiring Dodds for 
his years of leadership and accomplish- 
ment in Canada. 

Further testimony to the respect for 
Dodds was marked at the dinner ap- 
pearance by Dalton Bales, Minister 
of Labour for the Province of Ontario, 
who also addressed the gathering. Also 
attending the banquet were IBT Vice 
Presidents Harold Gibbons of St. 
Louis, Mo., and Robert Holmes of 
Detroit, Mich. 

Lawson’s appointment to succeed 
Dodds was announced by Fitzsim- 
mons at the dinner honoring Dodds’ 
years of service. 


“Casey” 


Dodds was born at Charing Cross 
and first went to work on a cattle 
ranch in Western Canada at the age of 
13. Three years later, he landed a job 
as a brakeman on the old Pete Mar- 
quette Railway and won the nickname, 
“Casey.” 

In later years, he became an auto- 
mobile mechanic, street car operator 


and later a bus driver. He joined 
Teamster Local 880 at Windsor, 
Ontario, in 1950, and eventually be- 


came the No. 1 Teamster in Canada. 

Dodds was made the Canadian co- 
ordinator in 1962 when the Canadian 
Conference of Teamsters was dissolved 
so as to untangle the geographical 
boundaries of the Western, Central 
and Eastern conferences and make 
them more workable. 


Since 1952 


The 41-year-old Lawson, a native 
of Gerald, Saskatchewan, grew up in 
British Columbia and became a shop 
steward as a member of Teamster 
Local 213 in 1952. Two years later 
he was appointed business agent and 
elected trustee. 

In 1956, Lawson was elected presi- 
dent of Joint Council 36 and has won 
reelection regularly ever since. 

Western Conference Director Einar 
O. Mohn appointed Lawson the Cana- 
dian representative for that conference 
in 1961 and he also became a member 
of the Conference Policy Committee. 
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Work Stoppages 
Decline in 
Canada 


The Canadian Department of La- 
bour reported 39 fewer work stop- 
pages in Canada in June than in the 
same month last year. June’s total of 
94 was a decrease of seven from the 
month of May. 

By July 1, there were 67 stoppages 
in effect involving about 63,054 
workers. 

The total time loss from all work 
stoppages during June was 1,112,920 
man-days, equivalent to 73 man-days 
lost for every 10,000 man-days worked 
by non-agricultural paid workers, For 
June 1969, the ratio was 64 per 
10,000. 

From January to June 1970, there 
were 251 work stoppages in effect, re- 
sulting in a loss of 3,400,540 man- 
days. Most stoppages were in manu- 
facturing. 


@ In W. Virginia 

Employees of Peerless Transport 
Corp., and Hy-L Truck Leasing Corp., 
chemical tank transporters, voted for 
representation by Teamster Local 175 
of Charleston, W. Va. in a recent Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board election. 

McDonald Smith, Local 175 secre- 
tary-treasurer, reported that the ballot 
count showed the union winning 6 
to 0 with two challenged ballots. 


Teamsters Win 
Three Elections 
In California 


Teamster Local 495, Los Angeles, 
Calif., has won three National Labor 
Relations Board elections. 

Approximately 275 employees of 
Crown Coach Corp., manufacturers 
of school buses and fire engines, voted 
186 to 59 in favor of Teamster repre- 
sentation. 

In a smaller election, employees of 
Tred Air of California, Inc., a re- 
treader of airplane tires, voted for the 
Teamsters with a 6-0 ballot. 

In a third election, 23 employees in 
the bargaining unit of mechanics and 
service employees at Carminita Ford 
Co., a sales and service organization 
of Ford trucks, voted unanimously 
for the Teamsters. The election re- 
sulted in 19 votes for the Teamsters 
and 0 votes against with one chal- 
lenged ballot. 
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Four Shoe Companies 


New Contracts Negotiated With 
Eight Firms in Boston Area 


New three-year contracts were rati- 
fied or accepted by Teamster Local 
25, Boston, Mass., with employees at 
four companies in the Boston shoe 
district, Westinghouse Electric Appli- 
ance Co., Abbey Warehouse Corp., 
and Framingham and Arrow Paper 
Corp. 

The contract, ratified by warehouse- 
men and order clerks in the shoe dis- 
trict, are employees at Atkinson Shoe 
Corp., Pierre Shoes Inc., Julius Gold- 
stein Sons Co., and Garfield & Rosen 
Inc. 

The pact provided for substantial 
wage increases with retroactive pay 
going back to May 19. Health and 
welfare benefits were made the same 
as those in the National Master 
Freight Contract. 

Other fringe benefits include pen- 
sion increases, a holiday boost of 114 
days, and vacation. The bereavement 
clause has the same language as the 
New England Master Freight Agree- 
ment except that it adds all in-laws 
on the three days off and one day off 
for deaths of grandparents or foster 
parents. 


Taking 


The contract was negotiated by 
Arthur Zaniboni, business agent, with 
assistance from William McCarthy, 
president and Joseph Conlon, secre- 
tary-treasurer. McCarthy is an Inter- 
national Union vice president. 

Thomas Curtin, business agent, 
negotiated the Abbey, Westinghouse 
and Arrow contracts. He was assisted 
by McCarthy and Conlon. 


Bargaining 
Ruling Won 
In Tennessee 


Dobbs Houses, Inc., of Memphis, 
Tenn., said the National Labor Re- 
lations Board in a recent ruling, vio- 
lated the law by refusing to bargain 
with Teamster Local 667, certified 
representative of all production and 
maintenance workers at the company. 

Acting on a motion for summary 
judgment, the Board found that the 
employer raised no issue properly try- 
able in the proceedings, that all mate- 


it Easy 
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Woodrow W. Varnes, a former member of Teamster Local 512, Jacksonville, 


Fla., is now retired and enjoying the benefits of his pension plan. Varnes, a 
driver with Gateway Transportation, has no immediate plans for the future other 


than to take life easy. 
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Pretty Norma Bacino, an office em- 
ployee of Red Ball Motor Freight Line 
and a member of Teamster Local 270, 
New Orleans, has been crowned Miss 
Transportation and will compete for 
the national crown in Denver, Colo., 
Sept. 13-15. 


rial issues had been decided previ- 
ously, and that the company was seek- 
ing to relitigate contentions made 
earlier and rejected by the Board. 
Dobbs, a division of Squibb-Beech- 
nut, Inc., was ordered by the Board 
to cease the unlawful conduct and 
bargain with the union upon request. 


@ In Kentucky 


Drivers, _warehousemen, craters, 
packers and mechanics employed by 
Vincent Fister, Inc., a moving and 
storage firm in Lexington, Ky., voted 
unanimously for representation by 
Teamster Local 779 in a recent Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board election. 

J. D. White, Jr., secretary-treasurer 
of Local 779, said 27 employees were 
eligible to ballot. The vote was 17 
to 0 in favor of the union. 


@® Warehousing 


A majority of 70 warehousemen 
employed by Parker Seal Co., a stor- 
age warehouse in Lexington, Ky., 
voted for representation by Teamster 
Local 779 in a recent National Labor 
Relations Board election. 

J. D. White, Jr., Local 779 secre- 
tary-treasurer, said the ballot was 32 
to 27 in favor of the union. 
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California Teamsters Help 


Babies Ride in Style, Comfort 


ee rik 
Company and 


In Sophisticated Equipment 


Teamster representatives shown are: Paul C. Smith, company 


president; Cecil Goens, Local 572 BA; Harry Miller, company personnel manager; 
James Gaultiere, Local 572 BA; Jean Simmons, company VP; and Jack D, Cox, 


Local 572 secretary-treasurer. 


Babies never had it so good. Sure, 
yesterday’s babies may have travelled 
in style in their fancy, peregrinating 
perambulators. 

But thanks to Strolee of California, 
manufacturer of some of the world’s 
most sophisticated baby equipment, 
babies travel in even greater style— 
and with comfort and safety. 


Local 572 


Members of Teamster Local 572, 
Long Beach, California, are the peo- 
ple who make such products as baby 
carriages which convert into car beds 
or strollers, the duet model for twins, 
portable bassinets, car beds, fold-away 
play pens, walkers, hi-chairs of various 
models, anchor-strap car seats, hook- 
over car seats, and a_three-wheel 
Strolee racer. 

At its Compton, California plant 
that provides 120,000 square feet of 
working space, Strolee turns out one 
stroller every 20 seconds. But it wasn’t 
always like that. 

Strolee began its venture into the 
realm of pleasing babies and_ their 
parents 17 years ago in Los Angeles, 
where a humble beginning saw four 
enthusiastic and ambitious people 
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comprise office and plant. 

Because Strolee’s first plant had 
only 4000 square feet, there wasn’t 
enough storage space so it used a 
nearby circus tent as a handy ware- 
house, a venture that came to grief 
when the local fire department became 
edgy and told the firm to vacate. 

Two years after it went into busi- 
ness, the baby equipment company 
moved into larger quarters and with 
the population increasing (and more 
babies demanding Strolee products) 
the company was well on its way to 
success. 


Head Rest 


Encouraged by the boom in babies 
and business, Strolee kept improving 
and adding to its successful line of 
products, all the while designing and 
building its own machinery to turn 
out better equipment more efficiently. 


An innovator in its field, the Comp- 
ton company was the first to add a 
head rest to baby’s car seat. 


Its products go just about every- 
where, including the Orient, South and 
Central America, Japan, England. 
South Africa, the U.S., and other 
points around the. globe. 
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Local Wins 
Board Ruling 
In Louisiana 


Affirming the trial examiner, the 
National Labor Relations Board ruled 
recently that a Louisiana employer 
committed several bargaining viola- 
tions against Teamster Local 568 of 
Shreveport and discriminatorily dis- 
charged a worker. — 

Louisiana Industries, Inc., and 
Louisiana Lightweight Aggregate Co. 
—a division of Texas Industries, Inc. 
—was found guilty of refusing to 
bargain with the union as the certified 
representative of all production and 
maintenance employees; dealing di- 
rectly with unit employees regarding 
rates of pay and other job conditions; 
unilaterally offering and later granting 
wage increases and other benefits, and 
telling the workers that its wage offer 
was more than they would receive 
by bargaining through the union, All 
are unfair labor practices. 

Regarding the firing of Julius W. 
Ashmore, the Board noted he had 
never been reprimanded and was re- 
garded as a competent and satisfac- 
tory employee. It was concluded that 
Ashmore’s discharge was an effort to 
subvert and undermine the union’s 
status. 

The company was ordered by the 
Board to cease the unlawful conduct, 
bargain with the union upon request. 
offer reinstatement to Ashmore and 
make him whole for any losses suf- 
fered. 


Topeka Local 
Wins Case 
On Discharge 


The National Labor Relations Board 
ruled recently that Meinholdt Mfg., 
Inc. Hydra-Tool Co., Inc., unlawfully 
discharged an employee because of 
his activity on behalf of Teamster 
Local 696 of Topeka, Kan. 

A majority of the Board panel de- 
cided that the involvement of Harold 
Irwin in an organizing effort by Local 
696 was unlikely to have escaped 
the employer’s attention. 

The company was ordered by the 
Board to cease the unlawful conduct 
and offer Irwin immediate reinstate- 
ment with payment for losses suffered 
because of his discharge. 
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ALA Working 


Strikers ‘Picket’ Teamsters 
To Say Thanks For Support 


Shortly after the UAW reached an 
agreement with Fruehauf Corporation, 
the picket lines that had appeared in 
front of the company for some 218 


FITZSIntous 
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This pretty girl, an employee at Frue- 
hauf Corporation, ‘‘pickets’”’ in front of 
Teamster Local 299 to say thank you 
to the Teamsters for their support 
during the 218-day strike. Their new 
contract covers 290 professional and 
technical employees, 80 per cent of 
them <vomen. 


days of a strike moved over to Team- 
sters headquarters in Detroit. 

But, this was a different kind of 
picket. They were not protesting. They 
were saying “Thank You, Teamsters.” 

In the first demonstration of how 
the ALA is working, Teamsters had 
been helping the girls on their picket 
lines during the long strike. 

It was their way of conveying 
thanks for the support given them by 
the truck drivers during their 218-day 
strike against Fruehauf, which ended 
with a contract between the company 
and UAW Local 889. 

Of course, there were some men 
involved, too. Like Ken Morris, di- 
rector of UAW Region 1-B, and staff 
members Pat Caruso and Sam Lica- 
voli, who had manned the picket line 
outside Fruehauf headquarters almost 
daily since the strike began last fall. 

“We just wanted to express our 
appreciation for the backing they gave 
us at Fruehauf installations across the 
country,” Morris said. 

But it was quite apparent that it 
wasn’t Morris, Caruso or Licavoli 
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who brought Teamster officials like 
Robert Holmes, an international vice- 
president, and Rolland McMaster of 
Local 299, going out of their offices 
to greet the pickets. 


It was the girls, all of whom have 
been reassured they will be recalled 
to their jobs. 

And the Teamsters liked the signs 
which carried such messages as 
“Teamsters we love you,” and “Team- 
sters are beautiful.” 


Illinois Local 
Wins Ruling 
For Workers 


G. W. Murphy Industries, Inc., 
violated the law by firing one worker 
and reprimanding another because of 
their protected concerted activities, 
said the National Labor Relations 
Board in a recent decision. 


The case involved a complaint 
brought by Teamster Local 279 of 
Decatur, Ill., against Murphy’s port- 
able electric tools division in Warrens- 
burg, Ill. 


John Cronin and Richard Hopp left 
their jobs in protest against uncom- 
fortable working conditions, excessive 
heat and smoke, in the diecasting de- 
partment in which both worked. The 
examiner ruled their action was pro- 
tected under the law and that re- 
prisals for such activity were a viola- 
tion. 


NLRB Order 


The employer maintained the men 
left their jobs without obtaining per- 
mission in violation of plant rules. 
This view was rejected by the ex- 
aminer who noted that court rulings 
have determined that a boss may not 
use plant rules to punish a worker 
for protected activity. 


Murphy was ordered by the Board 
to cease the unlawful conduct, offer 
reinstatement to Cronin and make him 
whole for any losses suffered, and to 
expunge from its records the repri- 
mand given Hopp. 


Teamster 
of the 
Nonth 


Noah Devine, a member of Team- 
ster Local 25, Boston, Mass., has been 
named the Teamster of the Month 
for August after stopping his truck to 
help a lady in distress last June. 

In the true tradition of a Knight 
of the Highway, Devine would not 
accept money or give his name to 
the woman after he fixed her flat tire. 

The woman called Devine’s em- 
ployer, W. L. Mead, Inc., and told 
her story: 

“On June 5, 1970, I was riding 
on Route 495 when I had a blowout. 
I managed to get off the road. A 
very gracious and courteous truck 
driver stopped to be of service and 
changed my flat tire. 

“He would not accept any money 
nor would he give me his name. He 
said that perhaps some day his wife 
and children would need assistance 
and that someone would stop and 
help them and that would be pay- 
ment enough.” 

Devine, 27, has been a member of 
Local 25 for five years. 


@ Missouri Win. 


Employees of E Z Haul, Division 
of National Car Rental Systems, Inc., 
in Sedalia, Mo., voted for representa- 
tion by Teamster Local 534 of Sedalia 
in a recent National Labor Relations 
Board election. 


$19,000 Won 
In Backpay 
At New Orleans 


Teamster Local 270 of New Or- 
leans, La., recently won a National 
Labor Relations Board decision over 
Transway, Inc., with the result that 
two employees fired during an orga- 
nizing campaign won backpay totaling 
nearly $19,000. 

Charles D. Winters, Local 270 pres- 
ident, said backpay awards of $11,000 
and $7,913 were made to the Trans- 
way workers. 

A trial examiner ruled that the 
workers were fired because of their 
interest in and work on behalf of the 
union. Transway also was found guilty 
of other illegal conduct and was or- 
dered to cease such activities. 
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SPECIAL REPORT 


Crime in the Shops 


Senator Tower's Bill Would Abet 
Employer Unfair Labor Tactics 


If a bill recently put in the legisla- 
tive hopper by Republican Senator 
John Tower, of Texas, becomes law, 
employers so inclined will be given 
almost carte blanc to engage in unfair 
practices without fear of punishment: 

The Senate Subcommittee on Sepa- 
ration of Powers opened hearings 
July 21st on Tower’s bill (S. 3671) 
which would give jurisdiction over un- 
fair labor practice suits to the dis- 
trict courts and strip the National 
Labor Relations Board of power to try 
such cases, an activity with which it 
has been charged for the past 35 
years. 

One has but to look at the political 
philosophies of those pushing the bill 
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to come up with serious reservations 
about its merits. Its sponsors and ad- 
vocates are the same crowd which 
has been trying to legislate organized 
labor out of business since the pas- 
sage of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act. Among them, in addition 
to Senator Tower, are: 

1. The U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

2. The National Constructors As- 
sociation. 

Specifically, the bill would: 

1. Abolish the office of the General 
Counsel of the NLRB and its trial 
examiners. 

2. Permit those with alleged unfair 
labor practice grievances to present 


cases themselves or have the U.S. At- 
torney take up the case. If the US. 
Attorney refused to take action, the 
individual (assuming he studied law 
at night, while working in the shop 
days) would be free to take up the 
case himself. 

3. Authorize the federal courts to 
issue temporary restraining orders 
after public hearings, pending final 
disposition of the case. 

4. Authorize a special master to 
determine issues of fact in a case and 
authorize the master to present a 
‘recommended’ order. 

Senator Tower’s attack on the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board is not 
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new, Proposals to render the NLRB 
ineffective in protecting the rights of 
workers annually make their way into 
the Congress. 

If Senator Tower’s proposal is old 
hat, then reasoning advanced by him 
and his cohorts, too, is adorned with 
dust and banality. 

During testimony on July 21, 1970, 
the attack on the NLRB took the 
following form, as it has in years 
gone by: 

1. The NLRB has failed to adhere 
to Congressional intent. 

2. NLRB decisions are biased in 
favor of large unions. 

For a trip into the past, read the 
words of Anthony J. Obadal, labor 
relations manager, U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce: 

“The Chamber of Commerce be- 
lieves the experiment in combining 
executive and judical power in the 
NLRB has not been a success... a 
change must be made now.” 
Obadal went on to say that balancing 
administration of labor law can be ac- 
complished ‘only by abolishing the 
Board’s prosecutorial and judicial 
roles.”” (The U.S. Chamber has never 
considered anything a success in which 
a working man got a fair shake.) 


Wisdom Offered 

Obadal, flying in the face of the 
obvious need for more courts and 
judges to alleviate an already terribly 
overloaded court docket, offered the 
following wisdom: 

S. 3671 would increase the district 
court. dockets by “less than one per 
cent.” Further, he said that the 
median time of non jury civil cases 
in federal district courts and the pro- 
cessing of an unfair labor practice 
case by the NLRB “is about the 
same, about 11 months.” 

Eleven months might seem like a 
short time in the life of a working 
man to Obadal. That period of time 
would seem like an eternity to the 
laborer, with a family to support 
and no pay check coming in, waiting 
for a hearing to determine whether 
he was justly or unjustly fired from 
his job. 

With perfunctory discipline, Gerald 
S. Ostrowski, director of services for 
the National Constructors Association 
said: 

“Our main objection to the con- 
tinuation of the NLRB is that it and 
the General Counsel of the Board 
have consistently decided cases in a 
way most favorable to the unions and 
in disregard of the public interest and 
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the rights of management and its 
CHentSyas. 

Significantly lacking from the testi- 
mony of the mouthpieces of big busi- 
ness was any reference to the merits 
of the cases they say have been de- 
cided in favor of unions brought on 
behalf of rank-and-file members. 


Neither spokesman for big business 
—in the name of a fair national labor 
policy, or in the name of anything 
else, for that matter—suggested that 
the courts be given jurisdiction over 
collection of $1 billion which the 
wages and hours division of the U.S. 
Department of Labor says employers 
have cheated their workers since the 
enactment of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. 


Small Irritant 


Both Ostrowski and Obadal know 
that the FLSA is only a small irritant 
as long as Congress refuses to ap- 
propriate enough money for effective 
enforcement. 

What they also know is that if big 
business can strip the NLRB of the 
right to prosecute unfair labor prac- 
tices, the worker will once again be 
subservient in the way he was be- 
fore enactment of the National Labor 
Relations Act. 


What advocates of the Tower pro- 
posal do not tell the public is that 
passage of the bill would reduce 
the NLRB to a sort of government 
version of the Honest Ballot Associa- 
tion, charged only with the duty of 
conducting representation elections in 
which workers vote for or against 
union membership. 


Another subject they would rather 
not talk about is that the measures 
would destroy 35 years of experience 
and know-how developed by the office 
of the NLRB General Counsel in 
handling unfair labor practice cases. 


Nothing New 


Instead of advancing national labor 
policy, as they propose to do with 
bleeding hearts, Tower and his asso- 
ciates would be administering last 
rights to any national labor policy, 
and they know it. 

There is really no newness or bril- 
liance to their scheme. As a matter of 
fact, unfair labor practice suits under 
the Railway Labor Act are handled in 
just the same manner Tower pro- 
poses for cases arising under the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. (The 
Railway Labor Act has been branded 
by many congressmen and Adminis- 


tration officials as archaic. 

Under the RLA, an individual with 
an unfair labor practice charge must 
seek out the U.S. Attorney, hoping 
he will express an interest. There are 
few old timers around in the labor 
movement who can remember the 
Justice Department taking up such a 
case. 

While advocates of the bill claim 
it will create no delays in adjudication 
of such suits, the fact is that approxi- 
mately 30,000 unfair labor practice 
charges are initiated annually. When 
advocates of Tower’s bill claim no 
undue delay will result in putting such 
cases into the district courts, one can 
only ask: “Why?” 

A logical conclusion is that Tower 
and his advocates are not concerned 
that the NLRB rules against compa- 
nies so often, but rather that they have 
the right to make such rulings at all, 
regardless of the merits. 

Passage of S. 3671 would actually 
reduce labor cases to a low priority, 
with U.S. Attorneys processing cases 
with which they have little or no 
knowledge or interest, only when and 
if the court docket is cleared of civil 
and criminal cases in which they es- 
tablish their political reputations. 


Courts Available 


In district court, labor cases would 
become orphans of jurisprudence, the 
welfare of which would be subject to 
neglect. 

In fact, district courts now are 
available to employers who feel un- 
justly disciplined by the National La- 
bor Relations Board in unfair labor 
practice cases. Feeling thus, employ- 
ers can and do disregard NLRB de- 
cisions in this area, and comply only 
when the NLRB goes into court and 
seeks an enforcement order. 

In instances where such has oc- 
curred, the record shows that in the 
interest of furthering a national labor 
policy, there is good reason to retain 
the present NLRB procedure and ex- 
pertise, rather than destroying it. 

Those who bring forth such anti- 
labor proposals have never been 
known for compassion, say for the 
worker unjustly fired who would have 
to wait for up to three years for a 
hearing on whether he gets his job 
back to provide the means to support 
a wife and children. 

In recent years, the NLRB has 
adopted a policy of awarding back 
pay to individuals unjustly fired, with 
interest at 6 per cent. 

Perhaps, if there are sincere adyo- 
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cates of national labor policy in the 
Congress who have the interest of 
labor at heart, they might introduce 
legislation to provide for treble dam- 
ages in instances where employers are 
found guilty of unfair labor practices 
which affect the economy of the wage 
earner. 

Or, perhaps a law is in order which 
would assess treble damages against 
an employer found cheating on the 
minimum wage laws, and as the La- 
bor Department reports, this is an 
employer sport which workers have 
subsidized over the past years to the 
tune of $1 billion. 


Ballot Power 


Unfortunately, according to the new 
mode in politics, this issue will not be 
decided upon the facts. Advocates of 
S. 3671 will not present the facts. 
What will decide the issue will be the 
ballot power of the workers of Amer- 
ica. 

If enough of them write their Con- 
gressmen and Senators with the warn- 
ing that a vote for them will depend 
upon their efforts to defeat this legis- 
lation, then S. 3671 will die, as have 
many, many other proposals just like 
it. 

Failing that, a worker might find 
himself standing in line for as much as 
three years, waiting for a court—al- 
ready behind in its docket—to hear 
his case. 


Roadeo Champion 


Bill Alexander, 25, a member of Team- 
ster Local 31, Vancouver, Canada was 
declared Grand Champion of the Annual 
Truck Roadeo, organized by the Cana- 
dian Association of Fleet Supervisors. 
In 1969, Bill also took this title and 
subsequently competed in the Cana- 
dian Finals in Calgary, Alberta, where 
he took second place. 
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First Awards 


SPECIAL REPORT. 


13 Scholarships Totaling $4,000 Go 


To Sons and Daughters of Local 142 


Eleven of the 13 winners of Teamster Local 142 scholarships are shown following 


presentation of awards. The young ladies are (from left) Johnella Gaus, Bobbie 
Ray Roberson, Nancy Reba, Andrea Golarz, Barbara Yonkman and Georgina 
Modrak. Male recipients (left to right) are Thomas Dettweiler, Curtis Dally, 
Daniel Colby, Ernest Hasselbring and Mark Kors. Christina de Lusignan and 
Thomas Gleim could not attend the dinner since they were already enrolled in 


college. 


Scholarships totaling $4,000 have 
been awarded to sons and daughters 
of 13 members of Teamster Local 
142, Gary, Indiana. 

It is the first scholarship awards 
given by Local 142 under a scholar- 
ship program approved by the mem- 
bership last November. The program 
provides for annual scholarships total- 
ing $4,000, or peaking at $16,000 
during the fourth year of the program. 

Secretary-Treasurer Don Sawochka 
announced that Miss Barbara Yonk- 
man, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Yonkman, received the top award of 
$1,000. Miss Yonkman will major in 
education at Trinity Christian College, 
Palos Heights, Illinois. 

Sawochka said a special four-mem- 
ber committee of representatives from 
area colleges and universities rated 
and selected the scholarship winners. 

Others receiving scholarships from 
Teamster Local 142 were: Daniel Col- 
by, son of Mr. and Mrs. Merle D. 
Colby. He plans to study political 
science at Indiana State University. 

Christina de Lusignan, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs, Raymond de Lusignan. 
Miss de Lusignan has enrolled at 
Michigan State University where she 
is majoring in mathematics. 

Curtis Dally, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Leonard Dally. Curtis will enroll at 
Michigan State University to study 
computer analysis. 

Thomas Dettweiler, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. George K. Dettweiler. He will 


study electrical engineering at Purdue 
University. 

Johnella Gaus, is the daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. John Gaus. She will 
attend the University of Illinois, Circle 
Campus, and major in education. 

Thomas Gleim, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. William Gleim, is now enrolled 
at the New Mexico School of Mines. 

Andrea Golarz, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Andrew J. Golarz, will take 
a math-teaching curriculum at Purdue 
University Calumet Campus. 

Earnest F. Hasselbring, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Ernest R. Hasselbring, will 
enroll at Rose Polytechnic Institute 
where he plans to study mechanical 
engineering. 

Mark Kors, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Sylvester J. Kors, will major in busi- 
ness administration at Indiana Uni- 
versity. 

Georgina Modrak, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. George Modrak, plans to 
study chemistry and teaching at In- 
diana University Northwest Campus. 

Nancy Reba, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Albert P. Reba, will study 
pharmacy at Butler University. 

Bobbie Ray Roberson, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Leroy Roberson, will 
follow an education major at Ball 
State University. 

Sawochka announced the scholar- 
ship winners at an awards dinner and 
said that each of the scholarships is 
renewable for four years. 
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Rare Admission 


Employer Admits Allegations 
In Unfair Labor Practice Case 


In a move generally rare in the 
annals of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, a Michigan employer re- 
cently withdrew an answer to an 
unfair labor practices complaint, 
thereby admitting all allegations made 
by Teamster Local 406 of Grand 
Rapids. 

Dykstra Grand Valley Foods, Inc., 
it was found by the trial examiner, 
committed several bargaining viola- 
tions against the Teamster local union 
representing all truck drivers, leadmen 
and poultry workers employed by the 
company. 

The company violated the law by 
refusing to enforce union security and 
checkoff provisions of its contract with 
the union; refusing to deduct and 
transmit initiation fees and member- 
ship dues of employees under the 
contract; failing to comply with a 


Wyoming Local 
Wins Ruling 
At NLRB 


Various unfair labor practices com- 
mitted by Great Plains Steel Corp., of 
Cheyenne, Wyo., resulted in a Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board decision 
favoring Teamster Local 307 of Cas- 
per, Wyo., recently. 

The Board, affirming the trial ex- 
aminer’s findings, decided that the 
employer committed flagrant and un- 
fair labor practices with the result 
that the union lost a representation 
election. A bargaining order, said the 
Board, was the only effective remedy. 

Illegal conduct by Great Plains in- 
cluded advising employees that previ- 
ously-approved wage increases were 
being withheld because of their union 
activities; threats to close the plant; 
promises of higher pay for voting 
against the union, and _ requesting 
workers to sign affidavits exonerating 
the employer of unfair labor prac- 
tices. 

Great Plains was ordered by the 
Board to cease the unlawful conduct, 
bargain with Local 307 upon request, 
and make employees whole for wage 
increases withheld from them because 
of union activity. 
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wage increase provision of the con- 
tract; withdrawing recognition of the 
union; refusing to pay the cost-of- 
living increase specified in the con- 
tract; engaging in individual bargain- 
ing with unit employees, and failing 
to negotiate with the union regarding 
grievances that had been filed. 

Dykstra further was found guilty 
of unlawfully interfering with the 
rights of employees by suggesting that 
they form an employee representation 
plan instead of the union—and offer- 
ing to pay legal fees to set up the 
plan—and by promising profit sharing, 
insurance benefits and other economic 
benefits if employees withdrew their 
allegiance from the union. 

The Board ordered Dykstra to cease 
the unlawful conduct, bargain with 
the union, and pay cost-of-living and 
wage increases that had not been paid 
in accordance with the agreement. 
There was also a stipulation concern- 
ing dues and initiation fees. 


@ City Drivers 


City pickup and delivery drivers 
employed by Reliable Truck Lines, 
Inc., of Memphis, Tenn., voted over- 
whelmingly for representation by 


Teamster Local 667 of Memphis in 
a recent National Labor Relations 
Board election. 

J. V. Pellicciotti, Local 667 secre- 
tary-treasurer, said 10 drivers were 
eligible to ballot. The tally was seven 
to two in favor of the union. 


indiana Local 
Wins Ruling 
At Carnation 


Carnation Co., distribution center 
at Ft. Wayne, Ind., committed several 
violations of the law according to a 
recent decision by the National Labor 
Relations Board favoring Teamster 
Local 414. 

Agreeing with the trial examiner, 
the Board said the violation included 
interrogation of workers regarding 
their union affiliation or preference in 
a context of stated opposition to Local 
414; creating the impression of sur- 
veillance of union activity; requesting 
employees to act as informers; threat- 
ening loss of jobs and benefits if the 
union “came in,” and encouraging the 
employees to form an inside union as 
a substitute for Local 414. 

The Board also singled out the re- 
marks of a manager as threatening 
with respect to existing benefits. 

Carnation was ordered by the 
Board to cease the unlawful conduct 
and to remove from its files certain 
coercive warnings issued to employees 
in written form. 


Community Service 


Members of Teamster Local 732, airline division, employed by Pan Am, pitched 


in quickly to help the victims of the recent Peruvian earthquakes. More than 
$8,000 in cash was collected, along with tons of food and other supplies. Shown 
here accepting the $8,000 check and relief supplies is Seniorita Craciela Pazos- 
Tizon, a Peruvian volunteer. Also active in the drive were, from left to right, Raul 
Deza and Paul Rennell of Pan Am, and Nicholas Giraffa, president of Teamster 


Local 732. 
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Answering Service 


Detroit Local Wins Decision 
For Phone Firm Dischargee 


The National Labor Relations Board 
agreed with the trial examiner re- 
cently that Norma St. Charles, an 
employee of a phone answering serv- 
ice firm, was unlawfully discharged 
because of her activities on behalf of 
Teamster Local 299 in Detroit, Mich. 

Involved in the case were Anser- 
phone of Michigan, Inc., and Green- 
wald Corp., a joint venture doing 
business under various names and 
styles including Tel-Serv Co. 

Miss St. Charles was an active ad- 
vocate of the union and solicited many 
employees to join Local 299. The 
company argued that she was termi- 
nated because she had taken confi- 
dential records in the form of employ- 
ees’ names and addresses. 

Testimony at the hearing, however, 
revealed that the list of names and 
addresses was given to Miss St. 
Charles by an office manager. The 
company seized upon the alleged con- 
fidential nature of the information as 
a pretext to conceal its determina- 
tion to get rid of an active union ad- 
herent. 

Agreeing with the trial examiner, 
the Board said it was inconceivable 
that the employer knew that Miss St. 


Last 


discovering that Teamster members can 


James A. Smith, a charter member of Teamster Local 41, Kansas City, Mo., is 


Charles possessed the listing, but did 
know her activities were connected 
with the union’s organizing campaign 
of which it was acutely aware. 

It was further noted by the Board 
that Miss St. Charles did not steal 
the information but was given the 
listing of names and addresses by 
management representatives. 

Other violations committed by the 
company included coercive interroga- 
tion, threats and promises of benefits. 

The Board ordered the employer to 
cease the unlawful conduct, offer rein- 
statement to Miss St. Charles and 
make her whole for any losses suf- 
fered. 


Board Ruling 
Won by 
Denver Local 


Upholding the trial examiner, the 
National Labor Relations Board ruled 
recently that a Denver company re- 
fused to bargain with Teamster Lo- 
cal 452 and also discriminatorily 
fired two workers because of their 
support and advocacy of the union. 

The decision was made on an un- 


Trip 


retire with security and peace of mind. 


After 36 years as a Teamster, he expressed his gratitude ‘for the wonderful 
pension and retirement that | am now enjoying.” Above, he pauses just before 


his last trip at Cooper Jarrett, Inc. 
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fair labor practice charge brought by 
Local 452 against Michael’s Artists 
and Engineering Supplies, Inc. 

Besides the discriminatory  dis- 
charges of Bernard Polzkill and Kath- 
Jeen Mooney, it was found that the 
company’s restraint and coercion of 
employees interfered with the con- 
duct of a representation election. It 
was further held that the employer’s 
conduct was tantamount to an illegal 
refusal to bargain. 

Michael’s was ordered by the Board 
to cease the unlawful conduct, bar- 
gain with the union upon request, and 
offer the two workers reinstatement 
and make them whole for any losses 
suffered. 


e Steel Haulers 


Employees of ACE Doran Hauling 
& Rigging Company, a steel hauling 
firm in Cincinnati, Ohio, voted 18 to 
1 for representation by Teamster 


Local 100 of Cincinnati in a recent 
National Labor Relations Board elec- 
tion. 

Ben D. Collamer, secretary-trea- 
surer of Local 100, reported that there 
are 23 drivers in the bargaining unit. 


Two Drivers 
Come to Aid 
Of Injured Man 


There are many workers who do 
more than just what the job requires 
them to do. David Christie and Rich- 
ard Plank, members of Teamster Local 
776, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. are 
two such employees. 

A customer in a service station was 
behind his car putting air into some 
inner tubes when a car drove in off 
the highway and failed to stop, pin- 
ning him between the two cars. 

Christie happened to be at the serv- 
ice station at the time and immedi- 
ately ran over to give the man first 
aid, applying pressure to the several 
deep lacerations on his legs until an 
ambulance arrived. 

Plank was driving by the station 
at the time, and immediately stopped 
his truck and ran over to give comfort 
and assistance. 

Later the injured man said, “Too 
often these kind deeds are soon for- 
gotten, but I know they must feel 
amply recompensed by the thought of 
the good they had done for me. There 
was no question or evidence of their 
ability and willingness to accept obli- 
gation.” 
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Sth Grade Forceout 


Larry Thomas of Local 43 Sworn 
As Board of Education Member 


A Teamsters Union official who 
describes himself as a “ninth grade 
forceout” was sworn in recently as 
a member of the Pennsylvania Board 
of Education. 

Larry A. Thomas, 43, president of 
Garage, Parking and Service Station 
Local 596, was given the new post 
at ceremonies conducted by Common 
Pleas Court Judge Gerald A. Gleeson 
Sr. in City Hall. 

Thomas said afterward that he was 
“surprised” that Governor Shafer 
chose him because he lacks a formal 
education. 

“I was a ninth grade foreceout,” he 
said. “By that, I mean school forced 
me to quit because I wasn’t getting 
anything out of it. I became a long- 
shoreman at 16 and never went back 
to school, 

“But I think I can be an asset to 
the board. I certainly have many ideas 
on how education can be improved.” 

Thomas, a tall athletic-looking man, 
was named to fill the unexpired term 


Blue Collar Hit 


of Walter E. Burke, secretary-trea- 
surer of the United Steelworkers Of 
America, who resigned. The term runs 
Oct 197i 


The board, on which members 
serve without pay, is responsible for 
establishing educational standards and 
policies for all education in the state. 
The 17-man state body is composed 
of a seven-man Council on Higher 
Education, seven-member Council on 
Basic Education and three at-large 
members. Appointments for six-year 
terms are made by the governor. 

Thomas will serve on the Basic Ed- 
ucation Council. 


Thomas also serves on the state 
Board of Rehabilitation and Voca- 
tional Training, Youth Placement 
Panel and is second vice chairman 
of the County Board of Public Assist- 
ance. 

He has been president of his 1,800- 
member local for ten years, after 
starting as an organizer in 1954. 


Nation’s Unemployment Rate 
Jumps to More Than 5 Per Cent 


Blue collar workers bore the brunt 
of unemployment as the jobless rate 
went up in July from 4.7 to 5 per 
cent. 

The unemployment rate for manu- 
facturing workers continued to climb 
in July to 6 per cent—the highest it 
has been since late 1963. 

White collar joblessness also in- 
creased sharply from 2.6 per cent to 
3.1 per cent. This was reflected in 
the boost in unemployment among 
adult women from 4.5 per cent to 5 
per cent in July. 

But the 6 per cent rate among 
manufacturing workers, nearly two 
times as high as among white collar 
workers, led Harold Goldstein, As- 
sistant Commissioner for Employment 
Statistics, to comment: “The brunt of 
unemployment has been borne by the 
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blue collar worker.” 

Goldstein also noted the decline in 
employment in all service industries of 
nearly 50,000 workers. He stated that 
the “support that service industries 
had given to the economy in the past” 
had evaporated over the the past few 
months. This plus the decline in man- 
ufacturing goods caused the jump in 
unemployment. 

July figures also indicated that white 
workers accounted for all the July 
increase in joblessness. Their rate 
moved up to 4.7 per cent, the highest 
in six years, while unemployment for 
Negroes remained at 8.3 per cent. 

The rise in the rate of unemploy- 
ment occurred despite a decline in the 
number of unemployed. On a seasonal 
basis the Department of Labor antic- 
ipated a much greater decline in the 


number of unemployed for July. 

Goldstein noted that some of the 
drop in numbers of unemployed could 
represent the number of workers who 
had exhausted their benefits. He also 
estimated that on a quarterly basis 
there were approximately 600,000 
workers who were not seeking work 
because they were discouraged and 
believed they could not find employ- 
ment. 


Board Ruling 
Won by 
Local 688 


Teamster Local 688 won a National 
Labor Relations Board decision re- 
cently when the findings of the trial 
examiner were overruled in a case in- 
volving the St. Louis Car Division of 
General Steel Industries, Inc., of St. 
Louis, Mo. 

The Board concluded that the em- 
ployer’s announcing and granting of 
certain salary increases and hospitali- 
zation insurance benefits were made to 
influence employees to vote against 
Local 688 in a re-run election. The 
Board said the company action was a 
violation of the law and provided suf- 
ficent grounds for setting aside the 
ballot results. 

The company was ordered by the 
Board to cease the unlawful conduct 
and a third election was directed. 


Welfare Agency 
Awards Citation 
To Sullivan 


Patrick J. Sullivan, president of 
Teamster Local 818, New York City, 
has been awarded a citation by Special 
Social Services, Inc., a voluntary wel- 
fare agency, for his dedicated assist- 
ance to individuals in need and to the 
community at large. 

Sullivan has been an officer of 
Local 818 since its organization in 
1937. He is also a member of the Uni- 
versity Heights Co. He has long been 
associated with many worthy welfare 
projects and in 1963 was recognized 
by St. Edward’s University in Austin, 
Texas, with the Coronat Medal for his 
“high ethical standards in business and 
professional life.” 

The Sullivans are proud parents of 
three gifted daughters who hold Mas- 
ters degrees from St. John’s, Colum- 
bia, and Northwestern universities. 
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16-Year High 


Youngsters Entering Labor 
Force Face 16% Jobless Factor 


The continued rise in unemploy- 
ment has hit the nation’s youth par- 
ticularly hard. 

Latest statistics published by the 
U.S. Labor Department show that the 
unemployment rate for young people 
between 16 and 21 has climbed to 
16 percent—the highest rate in 16 
years. For Negroes in that age cate- 
gory the rate has soared to 30 percent, 
almost double the white rate. 

While the unemployment rate for 
young workers, many of them just 
entering the labor market, has always 
been much higher than that for adult 
workers, the disparity has now be- 
come particularly great. Last month 
the unemployment rate for white 
adults was 4.0 percent while that for 
Negro adults was 6.3 percent. 

The statistics cover the summer job 
situation which has always been a 
problem for young workers. They are 
significant in that jobs this year were 
less plentiful than last summer. Last 
summer there were 1,690,000 youngs- 
ters who were unable to find jobs. This 
summer the number rose by 410,000 
to 2,100,000. 

Put another way, approximately 84 


Show Down 


percent of the nation’s 13,300,000 
young people were employed this sum- 
mer as compared with 87 percent last 
year and 86 percent the year before. 


The Labor Department said that 
the. recent economic slowdown was 
responsible for this year’s difficult job 
hunting by both whites and nonwhites. 


There was a substantial increase in 
private service-producing jobs, but it 
was not enough to counter declines in 
manufacturing and government pay- 
rolls. 


Although the job rate for Negroes 
was almost double that for whites, the 
ratio between the two remained fairly 
constant—that is Negro unemploy- 
ment also is about twice that of the 
white rate. 

While the youth civilian labor force 
rose by 200,000, the increase “was 
well below the substantial gains posted 
in several earlier years when large 
numbers of young people entered the 
labor market as a result of the post- 
World War II ‘baby boom’.” Had the 
rate of increase been comparable the 
unemployment rate would have been 
even higher this year than reported. 


British Workers Shout ‘No’ 
To Tory Wage Control Scheme 


Efforts by the newly-elected British 
Tory Government to clap a lid on 
wages in the name of “economic ex- 
pansion” is being bitterly fought by 
millions of workers whose wages are 
far from excessive as it is. 

Prime Minister Edward Heath wants 
to cut taxes, halt inflation and build 
up the economy, but he wants to ac- 
complish all this by imposing severe 
restraints on wage increases which are 
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being demanded by some 6,000,000 
unionists. 

The reaction of the British labor 
movement has been equally blunt as 
Heath’s warnings of an “economic 
crisis”. 

“It is sheer bloody nonsense to talk 
about a wage explosion as though 
everyone is alike,” said Jack Jones, 
general secretary of the powerful 
Transport and General Workers 
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Union. “Far too many workers are 
underpaid, If they are going to make 
statements, don’t make them just at- 
tacking the workers. They should at- 
tack price profiteering, inefficient 
management and the exorbitant in- 
crease in top salaries in British in- 
dustry.” 

“We are not going to be put off by 
government threats to clamp down on 
pay in the public sector,” said the 
general secretary of the National 
Union of Public Employees. 

Throughout the talk among union 
leaders was the threat of a strike 
should the Heath government insist on 
imposing wage restraints at a time 
when living costs are continuing to 
advance. 

Numerous contracts are coming up 
for renewal during the next few 
months. The Firemen, for instance, 
are asking for a 15 percent boost; the 
Teachers, 40 percent and the Miners, 
33 percent. All these are nationalized 
industries and the government has in- 
dicated that it will offer increases of 
less than 10 percent. 


Drivers employed by Kaplan Scrap 
Iron Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., 
dumped an independent union in 
favor of representation by Teamster 
Local 120 in a recent National Labor 
Board election. The vote was 20 to 15 
for the Teamsters. 


Food Pact 
Negotiated 
In California 


Teamsters Union members working 
in food processing plants throughout 
California recently ratified a 40-month 
agreement providing them substantial 
wage increases plus cost-of-living lan- 
guage and improvements in fringes for 
both regular and seasonal workers. 

The settlement, reached after six 
and a half months of negotiation and 
on the eve of a strike deadline, covers 
some 65,000 members during the peak 
season, according to John H. Dillon, 
president of the California Council of 
Food Processing Unions. 

Dillon called it the best contract 
ever negotiated in the industry. 

Health and welfare benefits for reg- 
ular workers and their dependents 
were doubled in most instances, and 
a prescription drug plan was added 
along with a year-round dental care 
guarantee. 
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Mohn Pliays Host 


Western Conference Visited 
By Auto Workers New Chief 


Talking over union affairs in a San Francisco meeting recently were (left to 


right): Leonard Woodcock, UAW president; Robert L. 


Graham, IBT general 


organizer; Paul Schrade, UAW western regional director, and Einar O. Mohn, IBT 
vice president and director of the Western Conference of Teamsters. 


Western Conference of Teamsters 
officials, headed by IBT Vice Presi- 
dent Einar O. Mohn, recently received 
a visit from Leonard Woodcock, re- 
cently chosen to succeed the late 
Walter P. Reuther as president of 
the United Auto Workers. 

Mohn and Woodcock conferred on 
matters of mutual interest to the 


Bolt Makers 
Go Teamster 


In Colorado 


By a better than 3-to-1 margin, 
workers employed by Wej-It Ex- 
pansion Products, Inc., of Broom- 
field, Colo., voted for representa- 
tion by Teamster Local 961 of 
Denver in a recent National Labor 
Relations Board election. 

Harry Bath, president of Local 
961, said 50 machine operators, 
assemblers and shipping clerks 
were eligible to vote in the elec- 
tion. The count was 31 to 10 in 
favor of the union. 

Wej-It manufactures expansion 
bolts. 
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Teamsters Union and the UAW, par- 
ticularly in the area of action in- 
volving the Alliance for Labor Ac- 
tion. 

Woodcock was making the western 
trip to take a first-hand look at the 
aerospace industry in which the UAW 
has suffered a loss of membership. Be- 
tween layoffs in aerospace work and 
the auto industry, the UAW _ has 
dropped an estimated 100,000 mem- 
bers in recent months. 


Joining Mohn and the UAW leader 
in discussions were Robert L. 
Graham, IBT general organizer, and 
Paul Schrade, western regional di- 
rector for the UAW. 


@® Owner-Drivers 


Owner-drivers employed by Peer- 
less Block Co., of St. Albans, W.Va., 
recently voted for representation by 
Teamster Local 175 of Charleston, 
W.Va., in a National Labor Rela- 
tions Board election. 

Donald Smith, secretary-treasurer 
of Local 175, said eight drivers em- 
ployed by the firm voted unanimously 
in favor of the union. 


Local 536 
Wins NLRB 
Decision 


The National Labor Relations 
Board has handed down a decision 
against the Vendaway Corporation, a 
subsidiary of Interstate United Cor- 
poration, for unfair labor practices 
filed by Teamster Local 536, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


The decision requires the company 
to bargain collectively upon request 
with Local 536 with respect to rates 
of pay, hours of employment or other 
conditions of employment. They also 
must not interfere with, restrain or 
coerce employees in their right to self- 
organization, to form labor organiza- 
tion, or to join other labor organiza- 
tions. 


The company must also give full 
and immediate reinstatement to five 
employees that were dismissed as a re- 
sult of their union activity. They will 
suffer no loss of seniority rights and 
will be made whole for any loss of 
pay suffered as a result of the dis- 
crimination against them. 


Teamster Child 
Wins 
Scholarship 


Deborah Ann Mallard, 17, has been 
awarded the first Francis E. Lavigne 
Memorial Scholarship Award after 
scoring 38 out of a possible 40 points 
in a state-wide qualifying examination. 

The award, which is sponsored by 
the Brockton Central Labor Council— 
AFL-CIO, honors the memory of 
Francis E. Lavigne who began his 
trade union career as a charter mem- 
ber of Teamster Local 653, Brockton, 
Mass., in 1934. 


Deborah is the daughter of Kenneth 
Mallard, a member of Teamster Local 
122, Boston, Mass. She plans to attend 
Bridgewater State College in the fall 
and major in elementary education. 
In high school, she was active in the 
National Honor Society, Home Eco- 
nomics, and Pep Clubs and received 
recognition for merit in Latin from 
Auxilium Latinum. 


Competition for the award was 
keen as 3,468 Massachusetts students 
from 280 high schools took the quali- 
fying exams. 
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A Special Report 


How You Can Help Stop Pollution 


Cars and trucks cause 80-90% of 
carbon monoxide air pollution due 
to lead in gasoline. Write to man- 
ufacturers of cars and _ gasoline 
requesting they make changes. Un- 
til they do, keep your engine well 
tuned. 

Patronize gasoline companies who 
are selling lead-free gas. 

Don’t leaye your engine running 
for long periods when not moving. 
Form car pools going to work and 
sports events when possible. 
When buying gas don’t let the at- 
tendants top your tank—it causes 
waste and pollution. 

You could put a new anti-pollu- 
tion catalytic muffler on your car 
when available. 

Ask yourself, “Is this trip neces- 
sary?” Or you could walk and get 
some healthy exercise. 

Use returnable containers where 
practical. Try not to buy goods 
packaged in poly-vinyl containers 
of “PVC”. They give off hydro- 
chloric acid when incinerated. 
Look for more easily destroyed 
containers, preferably made with 
bio-degradable paper. If enough 
customers request them, stores will 
handle. 

Non-returnable containers as cans 
and bottles cause most of our high- 
way litter. When buying cans of 
various soft drinks, etc., you could 
look for aluminum containers— 
they are easier to dispose of than 
tin or certain kinds of plastics... 
especially now that the Reynolds 
Metals Co. is expanding its anti- 
litter campaign and has been pay- 
ing ten cents a pound for alumi- 
num. Cans and scrap aluminum in 
foil used on TV dinner trays could 
be saved for young school students 
to pick up as they do in a paper 
drive. In that way they would be 


helping stop pollution, earn some 
money for a school project. Help- 
ing to keep the air, water and land 
clean, they should be actively in- 
cluded in the pollution fight, as 
they have the most to gain by eli- 
minating ALL pollution. 

Our government has identified 22 
laundry and dishwashing products 
which contain high percentages of 
pollution-causing phosphates, and 
urge their manufacturers to reduce 
or eliminate the phosphates con- 
tent. 

When buying detergents, check 
their percentage of phosphates— 
don’t use more than necessary as 
it does end up polluting our water. 
Parents and teacher clubs, invite 
a professor, or science teacher, to 
give a short talk on pollution and 
how it affects our lives. A school 
teacher could have an anti-pollu- 
tion poster contest, best essay on 
how to stop pollution of air, water, 
land, etc. Ask some company to 
give prizes for the best in each 
category. 

Pollution costs all of us money— 
you must paint your house and car 
more often, spend more to clean 
your clothes, etc. People need to 
get actively involved, and start a 
number of projects, such as a lit- 
ter walk pickup, clean up some 
parks, beach, small stream. Ask 
your Teamster Local to furnish a 
truck or two with driver. 

Find out “the source” of pollution 
in your area. Request them to stop 
it, or make repairs to eliminate it. 
If they fail to cooperate, report 
them to proper authorities. 

Save on water whenever possible. 
It must be re-cycled and purified 
Don’t waste it. 

Be careful in the use of pesticides. 
Check them for the percentage of 


phosphates. Don’t use DDT, if 
available. Government has ordered 
it banned this year. Companies are 
contesting the order in our courts. 
Don’t litter—carry litter bags in 
car. 

If you smoke filter tip cigarettes 
or cigars, don’t flush down toilet, 
they foul up your plumbing. Put 
them in the garbage. 

See that regulations governing the 
burning of leaves, garbage, old 
rubber tires and heating fuels, etc., 
are enforced. 

Report excess smoke from exhaust 
on city busses, etc. 

Put garbage, leaves, etc., in large 
plastic bags. They are odor-proof, 
lighter, cleaner and easier to han- 
dle. Many towns and cities are 
furnishing them to home owners, 
or selling at cost. It saves time, 
less noise with garbage pickups. 
Women could help—when having 
a “coffee klatch,” they exchange 
any new article they could have 
read on pollution, what causes it 
and ways they can help stop it. 
As they handle about 80% of all 
money, do the most buying, they 
could put pressure on the firms or 
business they believe _responsi- 
ble and are non-cooperative after 
they were contacted. 

Men working in plants and offices 
could check for flagrant violations 
concerning air, water, heating, 
smog, etc. Contact Union steward. 
Let him talk to management. 

As a last resort, you and others 
could file a class action lawsuit 
against persons or firms involved 
in polluting our earth’s air, water 
and plants. 

“Our Lives Depend on Plants and 
Animals.” 

We believe that an informed citi- 
zenry will act for life—not death. 
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SAVE OUR BIRD LIFE, FLOWERS, BUTTERFLIES, TREES AND ANIMALS. 
“PLANTS ARE THE SOURCE OF ALL MAN’S FOOD.” 
HELP KEEP OUR ECOLOGY IN BALANCE 


(Source: Ecological Research, Dearborn, Michigan) 
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DEDICATED TO SERVICE 


New Laws 


Postal Reorganization, Unemployment Insurance 


Local 557 Signs DRIVE Member 


1t9 4 habe 
Top photo shows Joseph Fabula, president of Teamster Local 557 in Baltimore, 
Md., signing a happy member to a DRIVE membership; Middle photo shows 
Wally Clements, DRIVE field representative, performing the same job on the 
dock; Bottom photo shows Local 557 members enjoying a cup of coffee after 
a session of signing DRIVE membership cards. 
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Postal Reform—On August 12, the 
President of the United States signed 
into law the 1970 Postal Reorganiztion 
Act. 

The President said Postal Reform 
will result in a better and more effi- 
cient operation, better mail service, 
better working conditions and better 
pay over the years for hundreds of 
thousands of people who work with 
the Postal Department. 

Whether or not the legislation will 
live up to these great expectations is a 
matter for the future to reveal. 

Immediately after the House passed 
the legislation and sent it on to the 
President there was some second 
thoughts voiced by various members of 
Congress. These Congressmen pointed 
out that there were various technical 
problems that existed within the body 
of the legislation, but it was doubted 
that any efforts would be made before 
next year to rectify these small defects. 

The Postal Reorganization Bill 
establishes an independent organiza- 
tion within the Executive Branch of 
Government to run the postal service. 
The new law vests direction of the 
postal service in an eleven-member 
Board of Governors and establishes a 
separate and independent executive 
agency, headed by a five-member 
Postal Rate Commission to set postal 
rates. The Board of Governors could 
override the Commission’s decision by 
unanimous vote under special condi- 
tions. 

Nine of the eleven members of the 
Board of Governors will be appointed 
by the President as will all five mem- 
bers of the Postal Rate Commission. 

Unemployment Insurance — On 
August 10, the President of the United 
States signed the 1970 Amendments to 
the Unemployment Insurance Laws. 
This set of amendments added 41% 
million people to the list of eligible 
recipients of unemployment insurance. 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Radio-TV Campaigns 


House Bill Would Limit Amount 
Candidates Can Spend on Air 


The House of Representatives on 
August 11, passed on roll call vote a 
bill which limits the amount of money 
which a candidate for federal offices 
and state gubernatorial offices can 
spend for political broadcasts on T.V. 
and Radio. 

Similar legislation was passed by the 
Senate on April 14. 

The House version extended the 
television and radio spending limita- 
tions to condidates for governor and 
lieutenant governor in all states and 
added restrictions in connection with 
primary elections. The Senate version 
covered only general elections. 

The House bill is generally con- 
sidered to be the stronger bill. The 
Senate bill, however, is stronger than 
the House bill in one respect, that is 
the Senate bill would be effective 30 
days after enactment while the House 
bill would not go into effect until after 
January 1, 1971. This means that the 
Senate bill is designed to have a direct 
effect on the 1970 November elections 

The bill limits spending in general 
elections to seven cents per vote in 
the preceding election or $20,000 
whichever is greater and limits spend- 
ing for radio and television to 3% 
cents per vote or $20,000 whichever 
is greater for primary elections. 


Birch Society 
Members Win 
House Seats 


Two members of the right-wing 
John Birch Society won seats in 
the U.S. House of Representatives 
during recent elections to fill un- 
expired terms. 

Both the new congressmen are 
California Republicans. They are 


John H. Rousselot and John C. 
Schmitz. 

Rousselot was returned to the 
House seat he held in 1961-62 
but at that time it was not known 
that he was a member of the John 
Birch Society. 

Schmitz, as did  Rousselot, 
claimed that membership in the 
11-year-old wmilitantly right-wing 
organization was not an issue dur- 
ing their election campaigns. 
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The legislation, having passed the 
respective houses in different forms, 
has gone to a Conference Committee 
which agreed to apply the measure to 
this fall’s Congressional elections. The 
Conference Bill proposed spending 
limits on political broadcast advertis- 
ing and requires that broadcasters sell 
time to candidates at bargain rates. 

The spending limit for radio and 
television advertising would, of course, 
apply equally to candidates of both 
parties. However, Republicans be- 


Rough Going 
For Campaign 
Fund Raisers 


The “Wall Street Journal” re- 
ports that campaign fund raisers 
for the Democrats and Republicans 
are having rough going. 

Businessmen are being stingy, 


partly because of Justice Depart- 
ment probes in the last year of 
corporate contributions. Scattered 
indictments charging union irregu- 
larities also are making organized 
labor more wary. 

One politico remarked that funds 
are so low “Congress doesn’t have 
to pass a law to limit TV spend- 
ing” for candidates. 


Business Opposes 
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lieve that the limit would be more 
detrimental to them this year. Re- 
publican challengers of Democratic 
incumbents face the usual disadvant- 
age of being less known. This new 
legislation will eliminate the standard 
“media blitz’, which is the traditional 
remedy of the lesser known. 


NAM Says 
All Jobless 
is Acceptable 


How do employers feel about un- 
employment? The employers that are 
represented by the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers feel that 5% 
is not an unacceptable level of unem- 
ployment. George Hagedorn, who is 
the Vice President and the chief 
economist for the NAM said for 
Nixon to define the level of acceptable 
unemployment at 4% is “entirely 
arbitrary.” 

If you say it very quickly 4% does 
not sound like very many people, and 
5% doesn’t sound like many more 
people. But these are only statistics 
cradled in terms that seem far re- 
moved from real live individuals. What 
these statistics and percentages really 
represent are four and five million 
individuals who are unemployed and 
unable to provide their families the 
necessities of life. This is five million 
people, who are potential candidates 
for welfare. 


Consumer Agency Proposal 


Attacked by U.S. 


In an “urgent” message to its mem- 
bers recently, the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce urged that an effort be 
made to achieve congressional defeat 
of a proposed Federal Consumer Pro- 
tection Agency. 

Telling members via a “newsletter” 
that the proposed agency would oper- 
ate “free of any White House re- 
straints,” the Chamber bureaucracy 
warned that the consumer agency’s 
“potentials for growth and for busi- 
ness harassment would be virtually 
unlimited.” 

The Chamber called upon its mem- 
bers to send their views immediately 
to congressmen regarding the “dan- 


Chamber 


gers” of the consumer agency propo- 
sal. 

Even while the “newsletter” empha- 
sized its opposition to the consumer 
legislation now pending in Congress— 
creating an agency that would, in ef- 
fect, permit the government to inter- 
vene as a consumer attorney—the U.S. 
Chamber added that it supports Presi- 
dent Nixon’s proposal to make the 
White House Office of Consumer Af- 
fairs a permanent thing. 

The latter office long has functioned 
somewhat symbolically inasmuch as it 
has no power or authority in con- 
sumer affairs but merely serves as a 
steam whistle for the Presidency. 
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Frequent Victims 


Legal Problems Often Plague 
Elderly in Fight for Rights 


America’s elderly not only have 
health and living problems to haunt 
them, they also are frequently the 
victims of bureaucratic incompetence 
and legal pitfalls. 

A study sponsored by the National 
Council of Senior Citizens and funded 
by the Office of Economic Opportun- 
ity has now produced a “portrait” of 
the older American which is to be 
used as a “working paper” for the 
Special Committee on Aging chaired 
by Senator Harrison A. Williams, 
New Jersey Democrat. 

* The elderly person may be a vic- 
tim of inappropriate, involuntary com- 
mitment to a mental institution. 

* He may be entitled to vitally- 
needed benefits from Social Security 
or Old Age Assistance, and yet be 
denied his rights because of ignorance, 
confusion or arbitrary rulings. 

*He may be turned out of his 
home because urban renewal councils 
have little or no representation by 
elders or because the spirit and letter 
of relocation laws are being violated. 

* He may find that the nursing 
home care benefit he thought he had 
under Medicare is denied or sharply 
curtailed because of technical impedi- 
ments, 

Commenting on the study, Senator 
Williams said, “There is far too much 
evidence that large numbers of older 
Americans suffer needless anxiety, de- 
privation and injustice simply because 
they do not know what help is avail- 
able to them or because of strong- 
headed decisions made arbitrarily by 
representatives of government.” 

Among examples of what can hap- 
pen to the elderly cited in the report 
are the following: 

* A blind man in Boston, whose 
sole source of income was his monthly 
Social Security check, did not know 
he was eligible for assistance under 
the Aid for the Blind program. Back 
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payments were finally paid him of 
$4,600. 


* Non-English speaking persons in 
New York City were thoroughly con- 
fused by the Medicaid program there. 
A new booklet, in Spanish, was pre- 
pared by the Columbia Center on 
Social Welfare Policy and is now 
widely used. 

*Some improvements have been 
made in providing an opportunity for 
a hearing when Social Security Ad- 
ministration decisions are challenged. 
But much more remains to be done. 


“It is inconceivable to demand that 
a man, especially a disabled man, 
move himself and his family away 
from familiar surroundings and long- 
time friends, to take a far-away 
menial job, for which he is barely 
qualified by reason of his disability. 
Some courts have recognized this. 
The Statute should be amended to re- 
flect this reality. 


“Retroactive denial of extended 
care benefits under Medicare are 
made by fiscal intermediaries, not nec- 
essarily by medical personnel. A Dis- 
trict of Columbia judge “has forged 
a line of legal reasoning that provides 
the legal underpinning” to require a 
therapeutic environment for those pa- 
tients who do not belong in mental 
hospitals. “Unfortunately actual ex- 
perience does not live up to legal 
theory. No institution has been or- 
dered to upgrade its services. No 
adequate alternative facilities exist. 

* Widespread changes in involun- 
tary commitment procedures are rec- 
ommended. Geriatric patients in 
mental hospitals now occupy about 
one out of every five hospital beds of 
all descriptions in the country. 


* Code enforcement, meant to pro- 
tect the interests of the poor and the 
underprivileged, can cause consider- 
able hardship instead. 


Nig. Wages 
Hit 
Skids 


While personal income in most 
areas of the economy is showing gains, 
manufacturing wages and income are 
falling behind. 

Factory payrolls during July were 
the same as in June and have now 
dropped by $2 billion since the peak 
reached in December of last year. 
Employment in manufacturing has 
dropped almost 600,000 since De- 
cember and hours per workers also 
have declined says the US Dept. of 
Commerce. 

July figures show a rise of personal 
income by $3.5 billion to a season- 
ally adjusted annual rate of $801.75 
billion. This compared with a drop 
of $1.5 billion during June. 

The July statistics showed an over- 
the-year rise of about nine percent in 
national wages and salaries. Personal 
interest income was up 9.6 percent; 
wages and salaries up 7.4 percent; 
dividends up 3.3 percent and manu- 
facturing wages up only 3 percent. 


New Laws... 
Continued from page 25 


The 1970 amendments to the un- 
employment insurance law also signi- 
ficantly improve many aspects of the 
administration of the unemployment 
insurance program and initiates a pro- 
gram whereby additional benefits over 
a longer period of time would be avail- 
able to unemployed persons in the 
event that there was a significant and 
prolonged rise in unemployment. 


Effective 
Picket 
Sign 

In Rehoboth Beach, Del., life- 
guards at this large Atlantic beach, 


a popular resort with diplomats 
and wealthy socialites, threatened 


to go on strike against their pay 
scale of $68.50 for a 48-hour week. 
The City Council quickly agreed to 
collective bargaining when one 
Council member learned that the 
guards were painting strike plac- 
ards reading: “WE’RE SUPPOSED 
TO GUARD THE LIVES OF 
MILLIONAIRES — FOR $1.48- 
AN-HOUR!” 
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e Fulbright Speaks Out 

Senator J. William Fulbright (D-Ark.) said exclusive access to television, which he feels a 
president comes close to having, "is a dangerous, unchecked power." Contending there can be no 
justification for denying equal time, Fulbright suggested adoption of a bill requiring television 
and radio to give Congress air space at least four times a year to present its views on issues 
of public importance. 


e Alcoholism . 

The Senate passed a bill authorizing $395 million over the next three years for a widespread 
attack on problems of alcoholism. The measure, sent to the House, would establish a national 
poe ce for the prevention and control of alcohol abuse and alcoholism within the U.S. Public 

ealth Service. 


e Gore Wins 

Labor-backed Senator Albert Gore, seeking his fourth term in the Senate from Tennessee, won the 
Democratic nomination by defeating a television newsman, Hundley Crockett, by 113,649 to 94,457. 
Gore, who has been marked as a target by the Nixon Administration, faces a tough November battle 
against conservative Republican Congressman William Brock III. 


e Federal Courts 

Chief Justice Warren E. Burger said that in considering legislation to give rights and benefits 
to citizens, Congress should pause to weigh their impact on the nation's overburdened federal 
courts. 


e@ Unemployment Insurance 

Unemployment insurance coverage will be extended to 4.7 million workers under a bill signed by 
President Nixon. Covered for the first time are workers in companies with one or more employees, 
additional farm help, and employees of non-profit groups. Nixon said the measure will cushion the 
move from a wartime to peacetime economy. 


@ Postal Reform 

President Nixon signed a landmark postal reform law aimed at ridding the Post Office of deficits, 
politics, and poor service. As part of the price, letter writers soon will pay eight cents 
instead of six for a stamp. The drastic overhaul is the first in the 18l-year history of the 
Post Office Department, which now will be abolished in favor of an independent government agency 
beyond the immediate reach of Congress. 


e President's Vetoes 

President Nixon, in an action that caught much of Congress and even some of the White House 
staff by surprise, vetoed two large appropriation bills. The $4.4 billion measure for the Office 
of Education and the $18.1 billion for the Department of Housing and Urban Development were returned 
to the House after the President ruled them inflationary. 


e Air Transportation Hike 

The Government has hiked domestic air transportation 3 per cent. The new tax brings the domestic 
levy to 8 per cent. Under the new Airports and Airways Bill which went into effect July 1st, the 
law strangely forbids the separate showing on any airline ticket of the fare and the tax. The 
entire sum must be shown. 


e Weapons Contracts 

Defense Secretary Melvin R. Laird said that future weapons contracts will stress step-by-step 
testing and evaluation that will permit the Pentagon to cancel troublesome weapons systems before 
they result in huge cost overruns. Laird said Pentagon policy now is "fly before you buy." 


e Secret Vote 

The House took the historic step of deciding to end what amounts to secret voting on amendments 
to bills, a practice which has endured throughout its history. The provision was added to the 
congressional reorganization bill by a near-unanimous voice vote after three hours of debate. 


e Group Lawsuits 
"Class action" lawsuits by groups of consumers against merchandisers for unfair practices were 


cleared in legislation approved by the Senate Commerce Committee. For most cases, the panel 
dropped the Administration plan to allow such damage suits only after successful Federal prosecution 
for the unfair practices, but Republicans are expected to seek to restore this provision. 


@ Social Security 

A group of liberal Senators has introduced proposals which would increase and expand the five 
per cent increase in Social Security benefits passed by the House earlier this year. They ask 
that the increase, scheduled to go into effect Jan. 1, 1971, be boosted to 10 per cent and that 
an additional 20 per cent be authorized for Jan. 1, 1972. Thereafter, they proposed increases to 
keep pace with the rise in living costs. 
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@ Doctor Shortage 


The United States has only one family doctor for 
each 3,171 persons in the country, according to Dr. 
Edward Kowalewski, president of the American 
Academy of General Practice. 

Testifying before a Senate subcommittee, the phy- 
sician said the number of Americans depending upon 
one general practitioner has tripled since 1931. At 
the same time, the percentage of physicians going 
into general or family practice since 1931 has 
dropped from 75 per cent to less than 22 per cent. 


@ Auto Insurors Balk 


Several companies that sell auto insurance have 
directed their salesmen in Massachusetts to not write 
any new policies or renew old ones in that state. 

The action followed passage of a Massachusetts 
law providing for so-called “no fault” auto insurance 
which would reduce premiums across-the-board by 
an estimated 15 per cent next year. 

The proposal provides that a motorist would col- 
lect from his own insurance company for any costs 
up to $2,000 resulting from an auto accident—with- 
out regard to fault. 

In claims over $2,000, the fault principle would 
be exercised with liability to be determined in the 
courts. 


@ Bankruptcy Increases 


Bankruptcies again are on the increase in the 
nation according to preliminary figures from the ad- 
ministrative office of the United States Courts which 
compiles the data. 

For the year ended June 30th, bankruptcies totaled 
slightly more than 194,000 or roughly about 9,400 
more than in the previous 12-month period. 

Generally, about 92 per cent of all bankruptcies 
are personal and the remainder are business failures. 


@ Crime Victims Identified 


Recent reports by the Justice Department and the 
President’s Crime Commission reveal that a higher 
proportion of Blacks are crime victims than Whites. 
Justice Department statistics, for example, show that 
throughout the nation in 1967, Negroes were the 
most frequent victims of homicide, Even in absolute 
numbers, more Blacks than Whites were slain— 
5,990 Blacks compared with 5,011 Whites. 

The National Opinion Research Center for the 
President’s Crime Commission reports that non- 
whites are victimized more often than whites, not 
only by homicide, but also by robbery, rape, ag- 
gravated assault, burglary and auto theft. 
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@ Poor Have Strong Work Ethic 


A recent report of the President’s commission on 
Income Maintenance Programs has destroyed the 
old myth that people are poor simply because they 
are lazy and won’t work. 

Said the report: “The fact that so many workers 
accept employment at very low wages indicates the 
basic strength of the work ethic in the economy. Al- 
though their jobs are often unpleasant and physically 
demanding, many workers have remained ready and 
willing to work for wages which cannot keep their 
families out of poverty.” 

The report hinted that low pay may be as signifi- 
cant as unemployment in determining the reasons 
for poverty in America. 


@ Workers Cheated $1 Billion 


Over the last 32 years, employers have bilked their 
workers out of $1 billion, the period since the estab- 
lishment of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

Robert D. Moran, administrator of the Labor De- 
partment’s wage and hour division, stated in his 
report that the number of employers found to be 
underpaying their workers has been _ increasing 
steadily each year since 1966. 


@ Who? 


The 1970-71 edition of “Who’s Who in America” 
lists some 66,000 people who were selected mostly 
on the basis of fame. 

While some people, through inherited wealth, are 
figuratively born into “Who’s Who,” others achieve it 
by sudden circumstance such as a new arrival in 
the volume this year—Mrs. Richard Nixon. 


@ Jobs and Education 


A Labor Department comment on training re- 
quirements for jobs during this decade notes that 
nearly eight out of 10 jobs to be filled in the 1970's 
will be open “to young workers with less than a 
college degree.” 

The biennial “Occupational Outlook Handbook,” 
published by the Labor Department noted that even 
though professional and technical jobs, which almost 
always require college training, are expected to grow 
in number faster than any other group, nevertheless: 

“More than two-thirds of the job openings arising 
from occupational growth and replacement needs 
through the 1970’s will be in clerical, sales, service, 
blue collar and farm jobs that usually do not require 
a college degree.” 
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@ Lawyers’ Bonanza 


The Wall Street Journal says untangling the affairs 
of the bankrupt Penn Central railroad may take as 
long as 20 years and generate legal fees totaling 
$50 million. 

Lawyers familiar with the intricacies of railroad 
reorganization call the trusteeship of the Penn Cen- 
tral, in effect, an “employment act for attorneys” 
and predict that as many as 1,000 lawyers eventually 
could become involved in the case. The $50 million 
estimate in legal fees, in addition, could be a low 
figure. 

Lawyers will be needed to represent the interests 
of more than 50 groups of bondholders, subsidiary 
carriers, leased lines and other affiliates; dozens of 
banks; fuel and equipment suppliers; major utilities; 
commuter groups; other railroads, and finally, some 
15,000 municipalities served by the Penn Central. 


@ Combating Junk Mail 


A small group of consumers banded together in 
a Chicago suburb has begun a campaign to combat 
mail put in their boxes in which the sender supplies 
a return envelope or card marked, “No postage 
necessary if mailed in the United States.” 

The consumers, tired of being dunned for un- 
wanted magazines, services, etc., have begun a con- 
test to see who can return the most empty envelopes 
and unsigned cards at the most total cost. One mem- 
ber claims to have cost junk mail senders $5.10 in an 
11-month period. Altogether the group has scored 
nearly $500. 


@ Farmers ‘Unionize' 


Farmers, particularly in the midwest, have begun 
to band together in new marketing groups to get 
services enabling them to demand better prices for 
their products. 

A cattleman’s organization, for example, recently 
established a marketing service costing members $260 
a month. One stockman said the service easily pays 
for itself. He cited an instance in which he coaxed 
an additional $4,000 from a packinghouse buyer on 
a sale of 800 head when the buyer discovered there 
was no use to bargain because the stockman had the 
same information available to the packinghouse. 

Established farm cooperatives also are expanding 
their services to provide better marketing information 
to members with the result that egg and milk prices 
are becoming more profitable down on the farm. 


@ Auto Executive Salaries 


The United Auto Workers, about to enter negotia- 
tions for a new agreement with the industry, recently 
compared wages of workers to the salaries of auto 
executives. 

The union reports that GM Chairman James 
Roche’s income in 1969 of $790,000 was 82 times 
that of an average GM worker. Henry Ford’s 1969 
income of $515,000 equalled the wages of 56 Ford 
workers, and the 1969 income of Chrysler President 
Lynn A. Townsend, $409,000 equalled the average 
wages of 45 Chrysler workers. 


@ Farm Workers Rebuffed Again 


Some one million farm workers will continue to 
be denied the protection of unemployment com- 
pensation. The House of Representatives, in voting 
to accept a House-Senate conference report, excluded 
the farm workers and 12 million other workers. 

The bill, which needs Senate approval, does extend 
coverage to 4.7 million additional workers and pro- 
vides for extended period of benefits when insured 
unemployment hits 4.5 per cent of the work force for 
three consecutive months. 

The original Senate measure called for coverage of 
farms employing eight or more workers on the pay- 
roll for 26 weeks of the year. This was deleted in 
the House-Senate Conference. 


@ Penn-Central Salary Structure 


Documents filed in federal court show that a pay 
increase of more than $24,000 was granted to the 
bankrupt Penn-Central Board Chairman Stuart T. 
Saunders, boosting his annual salary to $279,000. 
Saunders was receiving that salary on June Ist, and 
seven days later he was ousted from his position. 

A Penn-Central employee of only 10 years, 
Saunders left the firm with a $114,000 annual pen- 
sion. A district judge has clamped a $60,000 limit on 
what Penn-Central ‘retirees’ may receive, in the next 
60 days. The ceiling applies also to ousted Vice 
Chairman Alfred E. Perlman who was to get $94,141 
in annual pension, and to David C. Vevan, removed 
as chairman of the finance committee who was to 
receive a pension of $79,404 annually. 

The railroad suffered a loss of $101.6 million 
during the first quarter of 1970. 


@ Cards ‘Produce’ Money 


An increasing number of banks across the nation 
are installing machines that dispense cash when a 
credit card is inserted. 

The machines, like the night deposit box at most 
banks, are available to dispense money on a 24- 
hour-a-day basis. 

Needless to say, the card which makes a money 
dispenser out of a machine installed in a brick wall, 
is certain to become very attractive to thieves. 


@® Coca Cola Bust 


The Coca Cola Co.—extremely sensitive about its 
public relations in past decades—was ordered by the 
Federal Trade Commission to pay a $100 prize to 
contestants who felt they won a jackpot promotional 
game last year but lost because of a secret and de- 
ceptive rule. 

Advertising Age, a trade journal, estimated that 
1.5 million people participated in the promotional 
game called “Big Name Bingo,” a relatively easy 
contest on the surface but won by only 831 con- 
testants. 

Coca Cola in the past has been very upset when 
newspapers or publications referred to its product as 
“coca cola” or “coke” without capitalization and in- 
variably assigned a lawyer to write a complaining 
letter. 
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Back-Up Warning 


A newly developed back-up alarm 
system for trucks and other freight 
vehicles is now being marketed. The 
system emits a chirping sound at the 
rate of 130 per minute whenever a 
vehicle is put into reverse gear to 
warn personnel of the direction and 
presence of the vehicle. 

The system operates on voltage 
systems from 12 to 72 volts. It comes 
equipped with a speaker capable of 
various frequencies with varying 
volume levels. According to the manu- 
facturer, the system can be installed 
in less than 15 minutes, 


Tow Lights 


Now available for passenger cars 
and light trucks, these easily installed 
kits mount in seconds to provide a 
disabled vehicle with clearly visible 
warning and signal lights. 

The lights mount directly on the 
vehicle and feature floating magnetic 
bases, all-weather heavy duty wiring 
and vinyl bottoms to protect finishes. 

The entire kit comes in a metal 
storage kit for easy handling. 
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Auto-Finish Guard 


An auto finish restorer originally 
developed for the problems of main- 
taining auto finishes in Scandinavian 
countries is now being offered in the 
American market. 

Most auto bodies produced in the 
last five years are finished in an 
acrylic-based paint. According to the 
producer, this product represents the 
first breakthrough for maintaining 
high gloss factory finishes, not only 
for automotive products but all sorts 
of appliances and marine hardware as 
well. 

The product will clean, remove old 
oxidized paint, polish and protect, all 
in one operation. It performs all these 
functions without the use of heavy 


abrasives, according to the manu- 
facturer. 
@ 
Belt Jack 


For refrigeration and air condition- 
ing repair, this little tool is gradually 
replacing all those skinned knuckles 
and screw driver adjustments that used 
to be called for. In one simple opera- 
tion, this belt jack can adjust fly 
wheels to the proper tension for easy 
installation and mounting. 


Power Dolly 


A useful workhorse for nearly 
every automotive shop, this battery 
powered, hand dolly allows one man 
to move any type of disabled vehicle 
for short distances at walking speed. 

The dolly positions easily under the 
front or rear bumper of a vehicle, 
and although it does not lift the ve- 
hicle, on the average passenger car 
it relieves the weight to such an extent 
to allow for a car with a flat tire 
or broken axle to be moved without 
damage. 

The following features are outlined 
by the manufacturer: easy operation, 
all controls in the handle; moves well 
on unpaved, wet, or slick surfaces; no 
maintenance required except for bat- 
tery charges. 


Driveway Markers 


A good idea for all carport owners, 
low cost three inch reflectors for 
placement along the side of residential 
driveways prevents lawn and auto 
damage caused by poor lighting. 

The reflectors are mounted on a 
30-inch aluminum spike and come in 
either red or amber. 


Plug Tool 


A low-cost plug tool for getting 
at those hard-to-reach spark plugs will 
save you as much as thirty minutes in 
changing plugs, according to the in- 
ventor. 

The tool features heavy duty 
molded rubber plug gripper which 
fits well into deep recesses. The spe- 
cial flexible shaft joins the rubber plug 
gripper providing universal position 
and angle. The rubber gripper is re- 
movable and has a % inch square 
drive for socket sets. 

The tool can adapt for use in other 
automotive repair problems such as 
working on oil pan bolts or practically 
any other hard-to-reach repair job. 


WHAT'S NEW endeavors to keep 
our readers informed of late de- 
velopments in fields in which they 
are interested. Since it is the 
policy of THE INTERNATION- 
AL TEAMSTER not to advertise 
any product, trade names and 
manufacturers are omitted. Inter- 
ested readers can obtain names of 
manufacturers by writing THE 
INTERNATIONAL TEAMSTER, 
810 Rhode Island Ave., N. E., 
Washington, D. C. 20018. 

A report on new products and 
processes on this page in no way 
constitutes an endorsement or rec- 
ommendation. All performance 
claims are based on statements by 
the manufacturer. 
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LAUGH LOAD 


Sleeping Dog Lies 


In response to an ad in the newspaper, a curious 
buyer approached the door of the house where a 
talking dog was listed for sale. Knocking at the 
door, the buyer was surprised to find the door was 
answered by the dog which was advertised. 

“Please buy me,” pleaded the dog. “My master 
doesn’t take care of me, doesn’t feed me and he 
beats me with a whip. I’m really a great dog, in the 
war I won a Purple Heart, the Bronze Star and two 
Medals of Honor.” 

The prospective buyer was amazed, as the owner 
walked into the room, the buyer quickly exclaimed 
that the dog really did talk. 

“Why would you want to sell such a valuable 
dog?” he asked the owner. 

“Well,” said the owner, “I just can’t stand a liar.” 


Safety First 


Lady driver: “Oh dear, I’m afraid that this acci- 
dent was all my fault.” 

Gentleman: “Nonsense, I saw you coming three 
blocks away, I had plenty of time to swerve down 
a side street and get out of your way.” 


Biding Time 

As a trooper pulled over the speeder and asked 
to see his driver’s license the nervous driver fumbled 
in his wallet for a few minutes finally handing the 
officer a card. 

“I want your driver’s license,” said the officer, 
“not your library card.” 

“I’m still looking, just thought you might want 
something to read while you wait,” said the motorist. 


My Mistake 


A drunk staggered up to his host at a party. 

“Do your lemons have legs?” he inquired of the 
host. 

“Nope,” replied the host. 

To which the rather startled looking drunk re- 
marked, “well then I think I just squeezed your 
canary into my drink.” 


Join the Club 


The principal of a high school was conversing 
with the father of one of his worst students. 

“I hate to say this, Mr. Smythers, but your son is 
becoming a boob,” commented the principal. 

“What!” exclaimed the angry parent, “I’ve told 
him time and again never to join a club without 
consulting me first.” 


A Straight Face 


Two teenaged boys were discussing their summer 
activities. 
First Boy: “I was working as a caddy until I got 
fired.” 
Second Boy: “Couldn’t you do the work?” 
First Boy: “Sure the work was easy, I just couldn’t 
learn not to laugh.” 


Bum Luck 


The club duffer was playing a short hole. Swinging 
mightily, he sliced the ball wickedly into the woods 
where it hit a tree and bounced back onto the fair- 
way where it ricocheted off a rock, bounced onto the 
green and rolled up to within an inch of the cup. 
The golfer kicked at the turf and muttered in dis- 
gust, “doggone, if I had only hit it a little harder.” 


Female's Secret 


The secret to feminine success. 

Take equal parts of looking like a woman, work- 
ing like a dog, thinking like a man and acting like 
a lady. 


Pretty Bad 


Pastor: “Officer, I hope you can overlook a little 
bit of speeding, you see I’m just a poor minister.” 
Policeman: “I know, I’ve heard your sermons.” 


What to Wear 


Two ladies were discussing what they would wear 
to the country club dance. 

“We're supposed to wear something to match our 
husband’s hair,” said Mrs. Jones. “So Ill have to 
wear black. What will you wear?” 

“Goodness!” gasped Mrs. Smith, “I don’t think 
Pll go.” 


Frog Legs 


The absent-minded biology professor opened his 
last class of the day promising his pupils that this 
was the day they would dissect a frog. “I have the 
specimen right here in my coat pocket,” he assured 
his students. He next reached into his pocket and 
pulled out a brown paper bag, depositing its con- 
tents on his desk. Out rolled a badly crumpled ham 
sandwich. 

“Oh!” exclaimed the professor, “I could have 
sworn I ate my lunch.” 
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Coal Board 
Will Hear 
Miners Plea 


major confrontation 

is expected shortly 

between mine own- 

ers and anthracite 
coal miners as a result of hear- 
ings held in Washington before 
the Anthracite Coal Commis- 
sion. Coal operators are ex- 
pected to raise a considerable 
fuss over the miners’ inten- 
tions to publicize monopolis- 
tic control and profiteering in 
the industry. 

The purpose of the commis- 
sion is to protect the public 
interest in coal production and 
fully investigate all charges of 
unfair activity. The miners are 
prepared to show information 
regarding the profits of anthra- 
cite coal mining companies; the 
relationship between wages 
and production costs, profits 
and prices; the wholesale and 
retail prices of coal from 1913- 
1920; freight rates and trans- 
portation costs of this coal; 
and the relationship of mining 
operations and the anthracite 
railroad operations. 

Naturally, the coal owners 
do not want this information 
considered by the commission. 
They insist that the miners’ de- 
mands for wage increases and 
union recognition are the only 
issues and the exhibits have 
no connection with the case. 

Now that the miners are of- 
fering proof that the anthra- 
cite industry is dominated by 
seven railroads which control 
the production, transportation 
and sale to local dealers of a 
certain proportion of the total 
anthracite coal production of 
the nation, the claims of the 
mine owners that the interests 
of the public are “paramount” 
have begun to sound hollow. 


Mine Workers Face Severe Unemployment 
Railroad ‘Hogging’ Policy Blamed 


“Thousands of miners are 
out of work and the country 
is faced with the prospect of 
a severe coal shortage by 
winter,” according to the of- 
ficial journal of the United 
Mine Workers. 

This crisis is the result of the 
highly irregular practice of 
many of the large railroads 
“hogging” coal cars to assign 
them to certain mines on their 
lines for their own operations. 
The order of preference for 
railroad car space is, of course, 
only those mines which are 
under contract with the rail- 
roads. 

Making this situation even 
worse, is the fact that this prac- 
tice is being carried on with 
the full permission of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 

“Under these conditions,” 
comments the trade union jour- 
nal, “the railroads are able to 
hammer down the price of the 
coal that they buy.” The rail- 
roads guarantee a mine opera- 
tor a one hundred percent car 
supply in return for a contract 
earmarking an entire year’s 
supply of coal to the rail line. 
This means that the operator 
will accept a lower price and 
smaller profit margin because 
he will not have to carry a sur- 
plus inventory. In the mean- 
time neighboring mine opera- 
tors are forced to get along 
with a short supply of railroad 
car space and sell to the public 
at a higher price to cover the 
uncertainties of transportation. 

“It is unfair to the other 
operators, to the public and to 
other mine workers who are 
unable to work full time be- 
cause the unfortunate mine op- 
erator without a working con- 
tract with the rails, is unable 


Miners in the 


we 


Anthracite Coal industry are reeling under 


the pressure of unfair practices by several of the major 
mine operators and railroads. Many smaller mines have 
been forced to shut down because of the unavailability of 
railroad car space for shipping. In addition to putting 
many miners out of work, this practice has also caused 
the prospect of a severe coal shortage for the cold months 
ahead for residential heating. 


to maintain a complete work 
force,” concludes the mine- 
workers journal. 

An additional problem posed 
by this collusion is the strain 
it puts on the general public 
as far as the availability of coal 


for residential heating. Even 
though there is not now a phys- 
ical shortage of coal, the prices 
will continue to be inflated 
because the necessary supply 
will not be transported to the 
actual demand. 


Profit Tax Proposed 


Labor stands united on 
the issue of taxing excess 
war profits. Several Inter- 


national bodies have inde- 
pendently suggested that the 
excessive profits secured 
during the war be taxed as 
a means of reducing the 


war debt and securing the 
partial retirement of Liberty 
bonds at par value. 

Trade unionists are in 
universal agreement that 
this plan will also reduce 
the present inflation of cur- 
rency and credits. 


S. 3671, introduced by Sen. John 
Tower (R-Tex.) is designed to send all 
unfair labor practices cases into the 
federal district courts and away from 
the National Labor Relations Board. 
This antilabor legislation would: 

1. Delay the settlement of such 
cases as much as three years, (ap- 
proximately 30,000 unfair labor prac- 
tices cases are initialed annually.) 
2. Destroy 35 years of “know- 


how” developed by the NLRB General ' 


Counsel and his staff of attorneys in 
processing unfair labor practices 
cases, brought both by the employer 
and employee. 

3. Reduce labor cases to a low 
priority, with U.S. Attorneys process- 
ing cases with which most have little 
knowledge, making unfair labor prac- 
tices cases an ‘orphan’ to be taken 
care of when the court docket is 
cleared of civil and criminal cases. 

4. Reduce the NLRB to an election 
board, handling only representation 
ballots. 

This bill is now in hearings before 
the Senate Subcommittee of Separa- 
tion of Powers. It is most important 
for all working men and women to 
write their senators and congressmen, 
urging them to work for defeat of 
this antilabor legislation which would 
set the labor movement back 35 
years. 


Write your Senators 
and Congressmen NOW, 
Urging Defeat of S. 3671) 
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LABOR’S PLACE IN HISTORY 


THERE IS one continuing curiosity in the history of National Labor Relations Board decisions 
on unfair labor practice cases that defies satisfaction. Yet it is really no mystery. 

Through the more than three decades that the NLRB has been in operation, it has processed 
and delivered rulings on tens of thousands of unfair labor practice cases. The great bulk of com- 
plaints have been leveled against employers by unions on behalf of employees. 

So often, the unfair labor practice charge involves such a simple matter of decency and fair- 
ness that it is a wonder how it ever came about. Most often, of course, the union complaint arises 
from an employer action taken during the course of a union organizing campaign or from con- 
tractural commitments made by the employer in the process of collective bargaining. 

The continuing curiosity is that: 

—An employer would threaten his employees with closing the plant and cancelling out their 
jobs if the union won recognition in an NLRB-conducted election. 

—An employer would discharge an employee, especially a worker with long tenure, for his 
interest in union representation and do so vindictively and by pretext. 

—An employer would promise higher pay or improved benefits to workers if they will talk 
against the prospect of union membership in return. 

—An employer would ask some employees to spy on their fellow workers regarding their 
union activity, or maintain some other surveillance upon the employees. 

—An employer would issue coercive threats and warnings to workers who have exhibited leader- 
ship in an in-plant organizing campaign. 

—An employer would grant discriminatory wage increases or other benefits as rewards to cer- 
tain employees with the purpose of influencing a secret ballot representation election. 

—An employer would unilaterally attempt to change the wages, hours or working conditions 
.of his employees as stipulated in a collective bargaining agreement, which he has signed. 

—An employer would use underhanded methods to destroy a collective bargaining agreement 
in hopes of stalling or preventing a renewal of such contract. 

The list of offenses—stored in NLRB files in endless variation and countless geographic origin 
—could go on forever. What makes them strikingly curious is that an individual, an employer, 
so often takes action alien to the Christian ethic and the commonly held beliefs of honesty and 
fair play. 

It can only be concluded that the reason the boss would behave so flagrantly against the inter- 
ests of his employees is an ingrained hatred and/or fear of unionism. (For surely, it must be pre- 
sumed, a good man would not behave in such manner.) If this assumption is incorrect, then the 
only alternative is to automatically assign offending employers to the “bad-guy” heap—a patently 
ridiculous conclusion. 

Those who would destroy the protections afforded workers under the National Labor Relations 
Act, however, are a different breed of cat. They are without conscience and place no value upon 
the rights of workingmen or industrial peace. 
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WASHINGTON, D.C.—-The Labor Department reported that unemployment among youths aged 16 to 21 
climbed this summer to 16 per cent, highest rate in six years. For Negro youths it soared to more 
than 50 per cent. The report blamed the nation's economic slowdown for the rise in youth unemploy- 
ment. : 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—-The growing problems of the blue collar worker—-those making between $5,000 
and $10,000 a year—have been spelled out in a controversial report drawn up by the Department of 
Labor. The report, the product of technicians of the Labor Department, Justice and the Office of 
Economic Opportunity, shows that the blue collar worker is being hit hard by the economic squeeze, 
poor working conditions and the social squeeze. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—-Some 1,000 workers, represented by the United Shoe Workers, who lost their 
jobs in five Massachusetts shoe plants as a result of adverse effects from shoe imports have been 
certified eligible for aid under the Trade Expansion Act of 1962. : 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—-The ll-week strike of the International Union of Electrical Workers against 
RCA at 12 plants employing 12,000 workers has ended with membership ratification of a new agree- 
ment "by a decisive majority." 


HONOLULU, HAWAII—-Postal workers at the National Association of Letter Carriers! Convention here 
voted for resolutions calling for complete amnesty for all postal employees who participated in 
work stoppages earlier this year and applauded NALC President James H. Rademacher who said the 
strikers had "golden guts." 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—Edward B. Miller, chairman of the National Labor Relations Board, told labor 
lawyers at the Bar Association meeting here that the NLRB will hear oral arguments on the first 
Monday of each month in one to three selected cases. The Board voted to change past practice of 
hearing oral arguments only on limited occasions. ; 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—-The U.S. Department of Labor reports the rate of job vacancies in all indus- 
tries is lower than last year. There were six vacancies per thousand jobs at the end of June, as 
‘compared with 8 per thousand last month and 12 per thousand in June, 1969. The economic slowdown 
and defense cutbacks were blamed for sharp decreases in the durable goods industries. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The Wage and Hour Division of the Labor Department says it will crack down on 
job vacancy advertising which uses terms such as "boy", "girl" or "young man" and "person under 
40". The employers are discriminating against older persons in violation of the law, says the de- 
partment. 


BOSTON, MASS.—Union airline stewardesses complained of a unique kind of discrimination 
practiced by Eastern Airlines. Bernice Dolan, an Eastern Airlines stewardess for 15 years, testi- 
fied that stewardesses are scared stiff to gain as little as one pound of weight lest they be 
dropped from the payroll. The discrimination occurs in the fact that only Eastern's stewardesses 
are subject to weight scrutiny—not the pilots, engineers, or any other male employee. : 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—-Secretary of Labor James D. Hodgson, obviously concerned about rising unem- _ 
ployment, has taken several steps to ease the affects of the problem. The seven states hardest hit 
by unemployment will receive $25 million to augment existing manpower programs to help jobless. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—-The Department of Labor, which has been unable for many years to catch up with 
all employers who violate the minimum wage law, is claiming success for a new approach to the 
problem. The department's Wage and Hour Division has reported that its new program, based on edu- 
cation and cooperation with industry, "has already resulted in voluntary back wage payments of 
approximately $370,000 to 14,000 workers." — 


BUDAPEST, HUNGARY—-Hungarian consumers will get a first for Communist countries—a consumer re- 
search magazine that rates products made both in the East and the West. The magazine Nagyito 
(Magnifying Glass) began by evaluating seven refrigerators. The only Russian model got a "so-so" 
rating as being "out-of-date." 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—-Musicians of the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra are striking for a new contract. 
Major unresolved issues are job security, working conditions and medical plan coverage. The 104- 
member orchestra is also seeking a voice in selection of a conductor and musical director to suc- 
ceed George Szell who died last July. The last three-year pact, which has expired, was reached 
after a three-week strike in 1967. 
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Teamster Son Named 
‘Miost Valuable Player’ 


Ernest L. Pennington, son of Wilbur Pennington, 
a member of Teamster Local 592 in Richmond, Va., 
recently was named the most vaulable player on the 
Spotsylvania high school baseball team. He has been 
awarded a baseball scholarship to Eastern Kentucky 
University in Richmond, Ky. 


Louisville Teamsters 
Donate Disaster Trailer 


Teamster Local 89 of Louisville, Ky., recently 
donated a “disaster trailer” to the Louisville area 
chapter of the American Red Cross. 

The trailer is loaded with cots, blankets, ice boxes, 
comfort kits, diapers, cleaning supplies and other 
essential items needed immediately in most disaster 
shelter situations. 

It also is equipped to carry some other essential 
supplies needed for immediate feeding operations 
at fixed stations. 


7O0-Year-Old Driver 
Retires in Phoenix 


Otto Jimerson, 70 years old, recently retired from 
his job as a driver for Valley Copper State System 
and membership in Teamster Local 104 of Phoenix, 
Ariz. He has been a Teamster since 1936. 

Jimerson has driven more than a million accident- 
free miles over the years while hauling everything 
from clothespins to bombs. 

Originally a cowboy who got tired of riding horses 
and started driving trucks, Jimerson says that from 
now on all he'll be driving is a pickup truck with a 
camper. 


Teamster Risks Life 
To Prevent Explosion 


A member of Teamster Local 692 in Long Beach, 
Calif., put his life on the line twice recently to pre- 
vent a possible gasoline explosion. 

Richard Larry, Jr., heard a loud spattering sound 
on the jobsite and turned to see that a construction 
tractor driven by Joe Rinaldo had ruptured an 8-inch 
pipe. Gasoline was spraying from the shattered pipe. 

Larry waded into the spray despite the possibility 
that it might ignite. However, he was unfamiliar with 
the controls of the Japanese-made unit and had to 
back out. 

Rinaldo’s tractor was still running, however, and 
Larry could see a threatening cloud of smoke arising 
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which meant that the tractor was in danger of over- 
heating and exploding. Rinaldo, meanwhile, had 
climbed the side of the flood control channel and 
was unseen by Larry because of the smoke. 

Afraid that he might cause an explosion if he 
pulled the wrong lever, Larry ran back to the chan- 
nel and asked Rinaldo how to switch off the foreign- 
made machine. 

Returning into the gas spray, Larry shut off the 
fuel and killed the spark to successfully stymie the 
dangerous fire situation. 


Teamster Elected 
VEW Post Commander 


Martin J. Conroy, a 30-year member of Teamster 
Local 138 in New York City, recently was elected 
for the third time to serve as commander of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars Post No. 542. 


California Member 
Is VEW Official 


Librado F. Campos, a member of Teamster Local 
542 in San Diego, Calif., recently was elected com- 
mander of the first district of the California Veterans 
of Foreign Wars. He will represent 8,500 VFW 
members in the San Diego metropolitan area. 


Four Persons Saved 
By Colorado Driver 


The lives of four people trapped in a mobile 
camper were saved by an alert member of Teamster 
Local 146 of Colorado Springs, Colo., recently. 

Jack Fontenot, a driver for ICX, saw the camper 
lying on its door and the people trapped inside. Fon- 
tenot kicked out the windshield of the camper and 
pulled the people to safety. 

As it happened, all four were tourists from France 
and only one could speak English well enough to 
thank the Teamster for his timely aid. 


Platform Association 
Claims Jack Jorgensen 


The board of governors of the International Plat- 
form Association recently elected to membership 
Jack Jorgensen, president of Teamster Joint Council 
32 in Minneapolis, Minn. 

The IPA is a non-partisan organization of dis- 
tinguished persons from 27 nations. It was formed 
by Mark Twain, William Jennings Bryan, Carl Sand- 
burg, President William Howard Taft and other ora- 
tors and celebrities of the chatauqua circuit nearly 
70 years ago. 


Message of the General Vice President 


EVERY NOW and then, an issue arises which 
directly affects a man’s ability and right to earn a 
living. When such an issue arises, nothing is more 
important, and nothing should have a higher priority 
upon one’s energies and time. 

Such an issue are the proposed changes in Motor 
Carrier Safety Regulations by the Federal Highway 
Administration. Unless drivers themselves register 
enough protest, and unless the International Union 
is successful in negotiations with the Highway Ad- 
ministration, these rules will go into effect, and the 
job of every driver for a for-hire carrier will be in 
jeopardy. The issue is that simple. 

The International Union has been in contact with 
the Federal Highway Commission, and has been able 
to negotiate away some of the inequities, In fact, 
but for the letters from the members and the actions 
of the International Union, these changes would 
have gone into effect in 1969. Nevertheless, the effect 
and the dangers of these rule changes have only been 
delayed. 

We in the International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
in no way stand in the way of government efforts 
to promote highway safety. Highway safety is as 
important to the International Union as occupational 
safety is to unions whose members work in the plant. 
The highway is the workshop for our members. 

Our objection to the proposed rules are many. 
Primarily, we object because the rule changes strike 
at the safest drivers on the road, drivers for regu- 
lated carriers. For example, in 1967, all types of 
trucks were involved in highway accidents at the rate 
of 14.3 trucks for each million miles of travel. 
Regulated, for-hire trucks, which Teamsters drive, 
were only involved at the rate of 3.23 accidents for 
each million miles of travel. Private passenger car 
involvement rate was 26.8. 

Well, naturally, the political realities of the situa- 
tion are that the politicians and the general public 
would not stand still for the type of strict regulations 
which are proposed for drivers for regulated carriers. 
Even the FHA admits that its proposed regulations 
for professional drivers are discriminatory. 

Although the FHA declares that the new regula- 
tions will apply equally to all professional drivers, 


Drivers Jobs at Stake 


it also declares that it has only 103 inspectors to 
police the entire country. Obviously, with such man- 
power, enforcing these regulations is impossible. 

So, gypsy truckers will be about their merry ways, 
violating all rules and regulations of safety, as they 
have done from the beginning, while employers of 
our members will be enforcing regulations, and the 
danger in that should be evident to everyone. 

While a driver may be able to qualify today, he 
very probably will find that he cannot qualify to- 
morrow. Then he will find that his union agent can 
do nothing for him. 

What it all boils down to is the fact that the safest 
driver in the world has been singled out as the scape 
goat for today’s highway slaughter. Completely ig- 
nored are the statistics which detail where the prob- 
lem lies. Also, the FHA has completely ignored such 
pertinent facts as highway design and the mechanical 
failures which involve design and manufacture. 

The complete changes were published in the Sep- 
tember, 1969, issue of the International Teamster 
magazine. I doubt that the professional driver had 
any difficulty in recognizing the pitfalls and the 
dangers. 

Many of your local union officials were present 
at a briefing in Washington, D.C., this month. If you 
do not know what is involved, contact your local 
union officials. Then, get your letters rolling into the 
Federal Highway Administration, in Washington, 
D.C. 

Failing that, your International Union will have 
little to go on in talks with the FHA. And come 
January 1, 1971, you will be living with regulations 
which are impossible to live with. 

Your license to drive—which for the professional 
driver is his license to earn a living—could well be 
revoked, and you and your union representative will 
be helpless to do anything about it. 

Need I say more? 
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Canadian Teamster Local Unions 
Plan for Future in Maple Leaf Country 


REPRESENTATIVES of Teamster 
local unions across the Dominion of 
Canada met this month in Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, and mapped plans to coor- 
dinate their activities to keep pace 
with the growth of the fastest develop- 
ing country in the world. 

Under the direction of Teamster 
General Vice President Frank E. Fitz- 


Representatives from Teamster local unions from across the 
Dominion of Canada met this month to plan for the future 


simmons and new Canadian Coordi- 
nator Edward Lawson, delegates took 
first steps to expand union member- 
ship and to provide present member- 
ship with expanded representation. 
Also in attendance were Interna- 
tional Vice Presidents Einar O. Mohn, 
Western Conference director; Harold 
J. Gibbons, Central Conference direc- 
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tries in the world. 


in representing present membership and for keeping abreast 
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tor; and Robert Holmes. Absent be- 
cause of family illness was Eastern 
Conference Director and International 
Union Vice President Joseph Trero- 
tola. 

As a first step in the new Canadian 
program, Canadian local unions from 
each of the three area conferences will 
establish an advisory board, with 


with new organization in one of the fastest growing coun- 


Teamster General Vice President Frank E. Fitzsimmons is 
shown leading a discussion with representatives of Teamster 
local unions from throughout Canada. With Fitzsimmons (left 


membership made up of one repre- 
sentative from each area conference 
and one representative from each joint 
council. 


Also, the delegates set annual meet- 
ings for all Canadian Teamster local 
unions, or more often if needed. 


Speaking on the new Canadian pro- 
gram, Fitzsimmons declared that such 
a venture will require the cooperation 
of all local unions involved under the 
direction of the new coordinator. The 
general vice president cited the prog- 
ress made in Canada under I. M. 
‘Casey’ Dodds, who retired as coor- 
dinator September 1, 1970. 


Fitzsimmons, whose long service in 
the International Union has taken him 
many times into Canadian problems, 
predicted an exciting future for Cana- 
dian Teamster local unions in terms of 


Robert Holmes 


Einar O. Mohn 


Ed Lawson 
Coordinator 


organizing and continued excellence 
in membership representation. 
He pointed out that under the new 


Harold Gibbons 


to right) are Vice Presidents Harold J. Gibbons and Einar O. 
Mohn; Ralph Mattes, president of Jt. Council 86; Canadian 
Coordinator Ed Lawson; and Vice President Robert Holmes. 


advisory board plan, the Canadian ap- 
proach will still be under the Interna- 
tional Union constitution, “the same 
as you expect your membership to 
do.” He reiterated his long-standing 
principle that the essence of good 
membership representation is to settle 
the problems on the local union level. 


On what can be expected in future 
collective bargaining, Fitzsimmons 
pointed out that many of the corpo- 
rations operating in Canada, also op- 
erate in the United States, as the world 
of business experiences the continued 
and accelerated rise of financial con- 
glomerates. 


The general vice-president pledged 
that the International Union is ready 
to assist local unions and joint coun- 
cils in their expanded approach to the 
needs of Canadian working men and 


Ralph Mattes 
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women. 

Vice President Robert Holmes, who 
has spent considerable time in Canada 
during the last four years representing 
the International Union, declared that 
“working as a team, we can only go 
forward. 

“Canada,” he said, “has the poten- 
tial to be the fastest growing country 
in the world. During such expansion,” 
he cautioned, “it is extremely impor- 
tant that Teamsters everywhere pay 
more attention to their jurisdiction. 

You can’t grow by backing off,” he 
said. 

Harold Gibbons said: “What applies 
to building unions in the United States 
applies in Canada—hard work and 
recognizing the opportunity. 

“If you recognize your opportunity,” 
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Larry Martin (left, top); Bob Wilson 
(left, bottom); Jack Hurd (center); Joe 
Whiteford (top, right); Norman Finley 
(right, bottom). 


he said, “you build your unions, you 
protect your membership, and you 
have the opportunity to share in the 
tremendous future which is Canada’s.” 


Vice President Einar Mohn sug- 
gested that future success for Cana- 
dian working men and women hinged 
upon coming to grips with the coun- 
try’s industry—not as a_ provincial 
problem—but as a Canadian problem. 
He said that although some Canadian 
labor law encourages cooperation, it is 
important that Teamsters in Canada 
“do things together.” 

Mohn said that labor needs to speak 
with unity, both in the U.S. and 
Canada, and he cautioned that it 
would be a_ serious mistake for 
Canadian local unions to divorce 


Ray Greene (left, top); Ray Taggart 
(left, bottom); Jean Lariviere (center); 
John Brown (right, top); Blair Whitelock 
(right, bottom). 


themselves from problems of society. 
“Involve yourselves and your mem- 
berships,” he said, “in Canadian so- 
cial issues.” 

On a broader scale, the Western 
Conference director spoke for a 
broader outlook both ways across the 
border, “because often times it is 
necessary to send pickets from Canada 
to the United States to settle Canadian 
problems, and the reverse is also 
true,” he said. 

Much of the two-day session in 
Winnipeg was devoted to open dia- 
logue by delegates with Fitzsimmons, 
Lawson, and the vice presidents. 

Joint Council No. 86 in Winnipeg 
was the host council, and welcoming 
remarks were made by Council Presi- 
dent Ralph Mattes. 


in New Hampshire 


Teamsters Win New Brewery 


By Heavy Ballot Margin 


Greatly pleased with the Anheuser-Busch organizing victory at the company’s 
new plant in Merrimack, N.H., were Teamster organizers (left to right): Tom 
Piper and Ed Pittman of Local 633 in Manchester, N.H.; Tim Griffin and Joe 
Cotter of the Eastern Conference of Teamsters; Leo Druker of Teamster Local 
843 in Newark, N.J.; and Fred Champa of Teamster Local 413 in Columbus, O. 


Workers at the recently-built An- 
heuser-Busch brewery in Merrimack, 
N.H., voted for Teamster representa- 
tion by a 6-to-1 margin in a recent 
National Labor Relations Board elec- 
tion. 

Production, maintenance and 
power-house employees at the new 
plant voted 154 to 26 for Teamster 
Local 633 of Manchester, N.H., in 
a decisive rejection of the AFL-CIO 


Brewery Workers Union which also 
was on the ballot. 

The balloting culminated an elec- 
tion campaign filled with smears and 
distortions by the opposition to the 
Teamsters who already represent em- 
ployees at all of the other Anheuser- 
Busch breweries across the nation. 

The Merrimack plant is the eighth 
built to produce Budweiser, Michelob 
and other Anheuser-Busch products. 


Shown at the Merrimack brewery organizing campaign headquarters maintained 
by the Teamster National Conference of Brewery and Soft Drink Workers were 
(left to right): Tom Piper, Teamster Local 633 business agent, and Tim Griffin of 


the Eastern Conference of Teamsters. 


Other plants are located at Newark, 
N.J., Los Angeles, Calif., Houston, 
Tex., St. Louis, Mo., Tampa, Fla., 
Jacksonville, Fla., and Columbus, O. 

Teamster organizers stuck to the 
facts in the election campaign, point- 
ing out that not only did all other 
Anheuser-Busch workers enjoy Team- 
ster representation but that they enjoy 
the highest wage and fringe benefits 
in the brewing industry. 

Negotiations for the first Teamster 
agreement at the Merrimack plant 
were scheduled to get underway early 
in September. 

Teamster organizing efforts at Mer- 
rimack received an enormous boost 
at the midway point of the lengthy 
campaign when International Vice 
President Ray Schoessling, secretary- 
treasurer of the Teamster National 
Conference of Brewery Workers, and 
its director, John Hoh, announced 
completion of the first effort at na- 
tional bargaining with Anheuser-Busch. 
The settlement produced the best 
package ever won in the industry for 
a 3-year contract. 

Under terms of the national pact, 
ratified quickly by members of the 
local unions involved in the negotia- 
tions, a substantial wage increase was 
won and an additional holiday was 
added to language covering three of 
the newest plants to establish uni- 
formity among the new, automated 
breweries put into operation by the 
company. 

Playing prominent roles in the Mer- 
rimack organizing victory were Schoes- 


Beer Sales 
Expected to 
Gain in ‘70 

The U.S. Brewers Assn., pre- 
dicted recently that beer sales in 
the United States will increase 
three or four per cent during 1970 
—but government figures show 
first-half °70 sales already 11 per 
cent ahead of 1969. 

A total of 60.7 million barrels 
of beer were produced in the first 
six months of this year. The flow 
is certain to top last year’s record 
of 116.3 million barrels. 

Leading the brewing industry are 
the top three in order: Anheuser- 
Busch, Schlitz and Pabst. They 
continue to increase their share of 
the beer market as all undergo ex- 
pansion programs. Anheuser-Busch 
reportedly is aiming at a 30-million 
barrel capacity by 1973. 
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sling, Hoh, and Frank Seban of the 
National Conference; IBT Vice Presi- 
dent Joseph Trerotola, director of 
the Eastern Conference of Teamsters, 
and IBT Vice President William Mc- 
Carthy of Boston, Mass., who re- 
mained in constant touch with the 
campaign in his area. 

Lending grass-roots leadership to 
the organizing drive were: Tom Piper, 
Local 633 business agent; Tim Griffin, 
Joe Cotter and John Frechette of the 
Eastern Conference of Teamsters; 
Charlie Klare of the National Brewery 
Conference; Leo Druker of Teamster 
Local 843 in Newark, N.J.; Fred 
Champa of Teamster Local 413 in 
Columbus, O.; Michael Diener of 
Teamster Local 947 in Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Lem Lisevich of Teamster Local 
919 in Houston, Tex. 

Assisting them—under the direction 
of Ed Pittman, Local 633 secretary- 
treasurer—was the entire staff of the 
local union and an industrious in-plant 
committee of workers. 

The Merrimack brewery was con- 
structed at an estimated cost of $65 
million and is expected to produce 
1.7 million barrels of beer annually. 
Its work force will total about 300 
in the early stages but will grow. The 
plant, like other recently-built Anheu- 
ser-Busch operations, is designed to 
provide for expansion that will double 
or even triple its annual output of 
beer. 

Addition of the eighth brewery to 
the company’s production _ string 
means that Anheuser-Busch’s annual 
capacity now stands at more than 23 
million barrels of beer a year—mak- 
ing it the world’s largest single pro- 
ducer. 


400 Workers 
Go Teamsters 
Im Georgia 


A majority of the more than 400 
workers employed at the Lilly 
Tulip Cup Corp., division of 
Owens-Illinois Glass voted heavily 
in favor of representation by 


Teamster Local 528 of Atlanta, 
Ga., in a recent National Labor 
Relations Board election. 

The victory was the result of the 
continuing organizing campaign 
being conducted in Georgia by the 
Alliance for Labor Action. Nearly 
95 per cent of the company’s 423 
employees cast ballots in the elec- 
tion. The vote was 223 to 176 for 
the Teamsters. 
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Refuse Workers in Daytona Beach 
Turn To Teamsters for Help 


The Alliance for Labor Action’s 
early decision to support community 
unions in selected pockets of poverty 
in America received a major boost 
in late June when garbage workers 


Charles Cherry 


here won recognition for their Team- 
ster local union following a six month 
strike. 

Thousands of unorganized black 
working poor in this East Coast resort 
area are expected to step up their 
interest in unions as the result of the 
decision by the city’s new garbage 
contractor, Coastal Refuse, Inc., to 
recognize IBT Local 385 of Orlando, 
Florida. 

Paul Parker, 385’s business agent, 
said the decision by the employer was 
a real tribute to the “brave workers 
who were determined to become the 
first blacks in Daytona to negotiate 
a contract.” 

ALA Co-Chairmen Frank E. Fitz- 
simmons, General Vice President of 
the Teamsters Union, and Leonard 
Woodcock, president of the UAW, 
emphasized the close tie of the ALA 
supported community union in Day- 
tona’s black community, the Citizen’s 
Coordinating Committee (CCC), to 
the striking unionists. Months ago, 
said Fitzsimmons and Woodcock, 
CCC’s President Charles Cherry urged 
striking garbage workers to seek help 


from Local 385. Cherry was con- 
vinced of the need for union protec- 
tion and was instrumental in bringing 
the Orlando local into the situation, 
said the ALA leaders. 


Historically the biggest problem 
facing unions in the South is the 
effective campaigns waged by em- 
ployers with the help of local officials 
to frighten workers from organizing. 
Fitzsimmons and Woodcock said ALA 
believes strongly that community 
unions organized for effective action in 
neighborhoods can “win the confi- 
dence of members of the community 
who then can apply that new-won 
confidence to improve their economic 
well being through concerted union 
effort.” 


“The first victory of black workers 
in Daytona Beach,” said Fitzsimmons 
and Woodcock, “is important vindica- 
tion of the Alliance’s determination 
to find new methods to organize mil- 
lions of working poor in this nation. 
We think ALA is on the right track 
and will continue to pursue its goal 
of bringing the advantages of repre- 
sentation to the poor of America.” 

Parker and another IBT Business 
Agent, Herman Witt, said they ex- 
pected a speedy, fair conclusion of 
negotiations, “The National Labor Re- 
lations Board has already declared 
the 45 men will be paid back to 
January 3, 1970, the day the strike 
started.” Parker and Witt said they 
expected the contract will provide 
“real security, better working condi- 
tions and, of course, substantially 
higher pay.” 


Teamsters Sought 


A few days after the strike began 
last January, leaders of the garbage 
workers met with Cherry to seek his 
advice, Cherry recommended bringing 
in the Teamsters and helped the 
workers contact Parker in Orlando. 


Cherry’s community organization, 
supported solely by ALA since last 
fall, provided food, clothing and some 
funds throughout the strike to the 
neediest workers and their families. 
Together with Local 385 members 
who also contributed money to needy 
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strikers, CCC played a key role in 
sustaining morale until the strike 
ended. 

An unpaid volunteer, Cherry, 44, 
who runs a real estate and insurance 
business and teaches in a local black 
college, is a strong supporter of unions. 

CCC’s weekly newspaper regularly 
urges its readers to join a union and 
offers information to “end economic 
slavery—NOW” by calling a_ local 
number. 

Cherry believes Daytona Beach’s 
unorganized black workers will be 
more inclined to be less fearful of 
joining a union now that the garbage 
workers have won their basic fight. He 
notes that already some 25 maid serv- 
ice employees at a local Howard John- 
son motel have elected to join the 
Distributive Workers, another ALA 
affiliate. He is certain that many other 
underpaid blacks in Daytona’s flourish- 
ing resort area will seek union protec- 
tion. 

“IT am confident ALA’s constituent 
unions are deeply concerned and in- 
terested in our welfare,” he says. “I 
intend to do all that I can to en- 
courage our people to improve their 
lives by joining a union.” 

ALA started its self-help com- 
munity and social action program in 
Daytona Beach on September 2, 1969, 
with an initial grant of $2,500. Ad- 
ditional grants have brought ALA’s 


Bill Vartan (center), a member of Teamster Local 196 in Los Angeles, Calif., re- 


Driver Honored 


support to $17,000 for CCC which 
was formed to “combat poverty, im- 
prove community relations and to pro- 
mote cultural awareness and _ soli- 
darity.” The organization is deeply 
involved in problems relating to edu- 
cation, employment, urban renewal, 
transportation and housing. 

With ALA help, CCC maintains a 
headquarters and small staff, It’s office 
was used by garbage workers through- 
out their strike and has also become 
headquarters for many important civic 
groups in Daytona. 


@® Pet Drivers 


Truck drivers employed by Sunland 
Refining Corp., in Bakersfield, Calif., 
voted unanimously for representation 
by Teamster Local 87 in a recent Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board election, 
according to George Branson, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the local union. 


e Shopmen Vote 


Mechanics, parts men and other 
shop employees working for Stone’s 
Truck Service, Inc., of Cedar Rapids, 
Ia., voted unanimously for representa- 
tion by Teamster Local 238 in a recent 
National Labor Relations Board elec- 
tion. 

Harry J. Wilford, Local 238 
secretary-treasurer, said 11 workers 
were eligible to ballot and 10 voted. 


cently received an award from the California Trucking Assn., for completing 
500,000 miles without a chargeable accident. Congratulating Vartan are Thomas 
L. Young (right), Local 196 secretary-treasurer, and Al Grey, business repre- 
sentative. Vartan drives for Brake Meier Delivery. 
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STATE OF THE UNION 


After 34 Years 


James T. (Jake) Downs, after having 
been a member of Teamster Local 984, 
Memphis, Tennessee for 34 years, has 
retired at the age of 59. Downs, who 
was employed by Dealers Transport 
Co., logged over three million miles 
without any serious chargeable acci- 
dent and received many safety awards 
from the National Safety Council. The 
only interruption of his work occurred 
when he served in the U.S. Army from 
1942 to 1945 in the European Theater 
of War (Persian Gulf Command). 


@ Clerical Win 


Clerical employees of School Dis- 
trict No. 16 in Minnesota voted for 
representation by Teamster Local 664 
of Minneapolis in an election con- 
ducted by the State of Minnesota 
Mediation Bureau. 


Board Ruling 
Won by 
Local 688 


Teamster Local 688 of St. Louis, 
Mo., recently won a decision when 
the National Labor Relations Board 
ruled against Sinclair & Rush, Inc., 
in which it was held that the com- 
pany committed violations of the law 
and interfered with a representation 
election held in 1969. 

It was ruled that the violations 
would not make holding a second fair 
election impossible. A second ballot 
was directed by the Board. 

Overruling the trial examiner, the 
Board concluded that some of the 
statements by company representa- 
tives constituted instances of interro- 
gation and related violations. 

Sinclair & Rush was ordered to 
cease the unlawful conduct. 
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Speedway 
Manned 
By Teamsters 


The new 25-million-dollar On- 
tario Motor Speedway, manned 
entirely by members of Teamster 
Local 871 in Pomona, Calif., was 
scheduled to open officially with its 
first event on Labor Day—the 500- 
mile “Indianapolis of the West” 
race. 

The racing complex is located 
on a 700-acre tract just off the 
San Bernardino freeway and has a 
2.5-mile oval circuit on which the 
big cars will run, another racing 
track of 3.2 miles of turns, and a 
quarter-mile dragstrip. 


Teamster Local 342, in Seattle, has 
agreed to a new two-year contract 
with Bon Marche store and South 
Center Distributing Unit which calls 
for substantial increases in wages and 
additional fringe benefits. 


Included in the fringe improvements 
are dental coverage for dependents 
and employer payments of 50 per cent 
for medical coverage. In the future, 
Sunday work will be on a voluntary 
basis. 


A Million Each 


mS IRLALNTN 
de> reagent 


Ad 


A million miles each. That’s the record 
of Joe Marfoe (left) and Jim Clugh, 
members of Teamster Local 705, 
Chicago, employed by Roadway Ex- 
press, Inc. Less than 10 per cent 
of the nation’s professional drivers 
achieve the million-mile mark without 
preventable accidents. Marfoe and 
Clugh now wear the special shoulder 
patch designed for Roadway’s million- 
mile drivers. 
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For Heroism 


Pasteur Medal Awarded 
To Sacramento 


Admiring his Pasteur medal and plaque for heroism are Eddie Petersen (center), 


Teamster 


a member of Teamster Local 150 in Sacramento; John O. Fitzsimonds (right), 
Local 150 business representative, and C. V. Hansen, president of Crystal Cream 
and Butter Co., which employs the milk driver. 


Eddie Petersen, a member of Team- 
ster Local 150 in Sacramento, Calif., 
recently was awarded a Silver Pasteur 
Medal for outstanding heroism—a 
grant made annually by the Milk In- 
dustry Foundation. 

Petersen won recognition for his 
rescue of an 8-year-old-boy from a 
burning home. A retail route sales- 
man for the Crystal Cream & Butter 
Co., in Sacramento, Petersen was covy- 
ering his early morning route when 
he saw the roof of a home in flames. 


Began Search 


Unable to arouse the occupants, 
Petersen forced open the door and 
began searching for people to warn. 
He found the father of the household 
who told the Teamster there were 
children in three other rooms. 

Petersen found the boy asleep in a 
room and carried him out, then re- 
turned to the house twice more, 
crawling through flaming and smoke- 


filled rooms to make certain there was 
no one else in the burning house. The 
rest of the family made safe exits. 


Scholarships 
Granted by 
Local 757 


Four college scholarships in hon- 
or of Peter F. Clark, president of 
Teamster Local 757 in Elmhurst, 
N.Y., were granted recently to chil- 
dren of members of the local 
union. 

The awards are made annually 
to Teamster youngsters who have 
achieved the highest marks in their 
class. The 1970 winners were: 

Denise Allen, daughter of Fran- 
cis Allen; Jane Bermann, daughter 
of Marcus L. Bermann; Gerald 
McKenna, son of William Mc- 
Kenna, and Roy Jongebloed, son 
of George Jongebloed. 
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Blind Girl Wins 


Scholarships Honoring O’Brien 


Awarded to Local 710 Children 


William D. Joyce (right), secretary-treasurer of Teamster Local 710, presents 
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plaques to winners of O’Brien scholarships named in honor of the late Inter- 
national Vice President. Happily receiving the awards are (left to right): Hal E. 
Main, Carmella LaValle, Janet McNamara and Terri Kipp. 


Four college scholarships worth 
$6,000 each over four years and hon- 
oring the late International Vice Pres- 
ident John T. O’Brien were awarded 
recently to youngsters of members 
of Teamster Local 710 in Chicago, 
Ill. 


One of the winners was a young 
lady blind since infaiucy. 

William Joyce, Local 710 secretary- 
treasurer, said the grants were estab- 
lished in 1968 as a memorial to 
O’Brien who served as chief execu- 
tive of the local union from 1922 


until his death in 1967. The scholar- 
ships are worth $1,500 annually, 

This year’s winners were: 

—Terri L. Kipp, daughter of Bar- 
clay F. Kipp, an employee of Arkan- 
sas Best Freight System. 

—Carmella G. LaValle, daughter of 
Angelo V. LaValle, an employee of 
Pacific Intermountain Express. 

—Hal E. Main, son of Hal E. 
Main, Sr., an employee of Hinchliff 
Motor Service. 

—Janet McNamara, daughter of 
Donald J. McNamara, an employee 
of East Texas Motor Freight. 


Fagan Scholarships Go To 
Four Teamster Children 


Teamster Local 249, Pittsburgh, Pa., has awarded its Thomas L. Fagan 
Scholarship awards for 1970 to the children of four of its members. 

The winners are: Patricia R. Krystyniak, whose father, Henry, is em- 
ployed at Transamerican Freight Lines; George Harr Jr., whose father, 


George, is employed at Preston Truck Lines; Michael Charles O’Hara, 
whose father, George, is employed at Quaker State Coca-Cola; and Rob- 
ert Andrew Boehm, Jr., whose father, Robert, is employed at Sealy Mat- 


tress Company. 


Each winner will receive a check in the amount of $500 each year 
for the next four years to total a scholarship of $2,000. 

The topic of the essay this year was, “What has been the history of 
organized labor in the Pittsburgh area?” 
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Miss Kipp lost her eyesight when 
an infant and neglected to mention 
the fact on her scholarship applica- 
tion. 

Pleased at winning one of the 
grants, the 18-year-old girl said, “I 
didn’t feel being blind meant any- 
thing. It’s not that big of a deal.” 


@ Candy Firm 


Warehousemen and packers em- 
ployed by the Family Treats Candy 
Co., a wholesale distributor in Akron, 
O., voted for representation by Team- 
ster Local 497 in a recent National 
Labor Relations Board election. 


Resolution 


Honors Mother 
Of Teamster 


In Illinois 
At a time when politicians seem to 
have little time for their own con- 
stituents, it is most admirable to find 


— 
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Pictured above (right) is John J. Houli- 
han, state representative, presenting a 
copy of a resolution passed during the 
last session of the Illinois House of 
Representatives to Elrie Floyd, honoring 
his mother who died recently. Floyd 
accepted the resolution in behalf of 
the family. 


that the Illinois House of Representa- 
tives is concerned. 

The House presented a resolution 
to Elrie L. Floyd, secretary-treasurer 
of Teamster Local 179, Joliet, Illi- 
nois, honoring his mother who died at 
the age of 95 last May. 

The resolution praised Cora P. 
Floyd for instilling in her children a 
deep sense of community spirit 
evidenced by their activities in civic 
affairs. It also mentioned that during 
her lifetime, she raised eight children, 
one daughter and seven sons. The 
sons are all active members and offi- 
cers of the Teamsters. 
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Teamster 
Son 
Excels 


Merrill F. Stierwald, Sr., has been 
a member of Teamster Local 270, 
in New Orleans, for 22 years, em- 
ployed by the Southern Pacific Trans- 


Merrill Stierwald, Jr. 


port Company. Proud of that Teamster 
membership, Brother Stierwald is also 
proud that his union wages, hours 
and conditions have lent considerable 
support to the accomplishments of 
his son, Merrill, Jr. 

Young Stierwald was an Eagle Scout 
at 13, and was an honor student 
in high school with particular apti- 
tude in English and science. He grad- 
uated with honors and was awarded 
the Order of the Torch certificate. 

He was a defensive tackle on West 
Jefferson’s football team which won 
the district championships, and twice 
went to the state semi-finals. 

After graduation, the Teamster son 
attended the Electronic Data Process- 
ing Institute in New Orleans and upon 
completion of that course, joined the 
submarine service. He is assigned to 
the nuclear submarine Kamehameha. 


@ Clerical Unit 


Office employees of McLean Truck- 
ing Co., in North Kansas City, Mo., 
voted unanimously for representation 
by Teamster Local 41 in a recent Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board election, 
according to T. Henry Paul, secretary- 
treasurer of the local union, 
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In Chicago 


Four Scholarships Given 
To Local 781 Youngsters 


- 
Thomas Adamo 


James Ikeda 


Children of four members of 
Teamster Local 781 in Chicago, IIl., 
recently were awarded $500 college 
scholarships in the fourth year of a 
continuing program. 

Joseph Bernstein, Local 781 pres- 
ident, said the awards were given to: 

—Thomas E. Adamo, son of Ed- 
ward Adamo, an employee of Rheem 
Mfg., Co. 

—Kenneth Anderson, son of Le- 
roy Anderson, an employee of Crane 
Co. 

—Julia Ann Ford, daughter of 
Julian Ford, an employee of Marvel 
Metal Products Co. 

—James S. Ikeda, son of Harry 
Ikeda, an employee of Cotter & Co. 
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Julia Ann Ford 


Kenneth Anderson 


Adamo plans to attend Roosevelt 
University in Chicago; Anderson will 
go to Northern Illinois University in 
DeKalb; Miss Ford will attend the 
University of Illinois, and Ikeda also 
will go to Nothern Illinois Univer- 
sity. 


@® Warehousing 


Order fillers employed by Borden 
Chemical Co., a warehouse operation 
in Los Angeles, Calif., recently voted 
unanimously for representation by 
Teamster Local 630 in a National 
Labor Relations Board election, ac- 
cording to Archie Neal, secretary- 
treasurer of the local union. 
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Barney Volkoff (right), secretary-treasurer of Teamster Local 357 in Los Angeles, 


Calif., and Sam McAllister, business representative for the same local union, 
read of McAllister’s visit to his native Republic of Panama on the front page of 
the Panama Tribune. McAllister won acclaim for a paper he wrote on social eco- 
nomic and diplomatic relations between Panama and the United States. 
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Norman Murrin Dies After 
Brief Illness in Indiana 


since then. 


He came to South Bend in 1941 
and was appointed Business Agent at 
Local 364 by General 
Treasurer Thomas E. Flynn who was 
then the President of the Local. 

In 1943, the late Dan Tobin as- 
signed him to the post of International 
Organizer and he worked in that ca- 


pacity for several years. 


It was during Mr. Murrin’s term of 
office that the membership of Local 
364 nearly doubled in size. 

In 1957, when the Indiana State 
Legislature passed a comprehensive 
“Right-to-Work” law, Mr. 
spearheaded the campaign for repeal 
and was on hand when Governor 
Roger Branigan signed the repeal 
measure in 1967. The former Goy- 
ernor cited Mr. Murrin’s efforts as a 
major force in the repeal campaign. 
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Norman C. Murrin, long time head 
of the Indiana Conference of Team- 
sters and the President of Local 364, 
died recently after a brief illness. Mr. 


Norman Murrin 


Murrin had headed the 40,000 mem- 
ber Conference for more than nine 
years and is credited with establishing 
one of the strongest state-wide Team- 
ster movements in the nation. 

Mr. Murrin was named President 
of the Indiana Teamsters in 1961 
upon the death of Gene San Soucie. 
He was reelected to the State Presi- 
dency in 1962 and held that post 


Most recently, Mr. Murrin served 
on the National Master Freight Ne- 
gotiating Committee representing the 
Indiana Conference. 

Mr. Murrin has served on many 
advisory posts in the state and in com- 
munity groups. He was a member of 
the Indiana Law Enforcement Train- 
ing Board and the Public Information 
Advisory Committee of the Indiana 
State Department of Vehicle Inspec- 
tion. 
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Teamsters Lose a Brother 


Mr. Murrin was a well-known fig- 
ure in the state, both in labor circles 
and the South Bend community. He 
recently served as Co-Chairman of the 
St. Joseph County Hospital Expansion 
Program and the Labor Advisory 
Committee for Hospital planning. He 
was also on the Board of Directors 
of Memorial Hospital, The United 
Community Services and many other 
Civic groups. 

Many Teamster notables including 
the General Vice President Frank E. 
Fitzsimmons and General Secretary 
Treasurer Thomas E. Flynn were on 
hand to pay their final respects to Mr. 
Murrin. Senator Vance Hartke as well 
as other political figures from the 
State of Indiana made public tribute. 


Hoffa Scholarship 
Applications Due 
November 30, 1970 


The James R. Hoffa Scholarship Fund provides eight scholarships, two 
in each Area Conference, to the sons and daughters of Teamster members, 
for use in pursuing an undergraduate degree at an accredited college or 


university of the recipient’s choice. 


Each scholarship is for a period of four years at the rate of $1,500 
per year totaling $6,000 per student. Recipients are selected on the basis 
of scholastic achievement, personal qualifications, and financial need by 
a committee of people experienced in the field of higher education. 

Applicants for this year’s scholarships must graduate from high school 
during the 1970-1971 academic year. Also, they must be the sons or 
daughters of Teamster members who have not been suspended from 
membership in their Local Unions for at least 12 consecutive months 
prior to November 30, 1970. Sons and daughters of retired and deceased 
members also are eligible to apply, provided that surviving spouses are 


not remarried. 


Financially dependent wards and step-children of Teamster members 
may apply. Sons and daughters of members who have deposited with- 
drawal cards within the 12 months preceding November 30, 1970, are 
eligible if these members have not been suspended from membership 
during the 12 months prior to their withdrawal as well as during the 


period since their return. 


High school students who are affiliated with the Union, but whose 
parents are not, are ineligible to apply. Sons and daughters of members 
who are presently on withdrawal but who have not retired are also not 


eligible. 


Finally, dependents of International and subordinate organization 
officers and employees are not eligible to apply. 

Additional information on this and other Teamster sponsored scholar- 
ships may be obtained directly from the: 


JAMES R. HOFFA 
SCHOLARSHIP FUND 
25 Louisiana Avenue 
Washington D.C., 20001 


(A complete application blank appears on the following four pages of this 


issue of the International Teamster.) 
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APPLICATION 


JAMES R. HOFFA SCHOLARSHIP FUND 


INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS, 
WAREHOUSEMEN AND HELPERS OF AMERICA 


1970-1971 PROGRAM 


In order that you may fulfill the requirements and meet the deadlines of this program, your application should reach 
the Scholarship Fund no later than NOVEMBER 30, 1970. Failure to comply with this regulation may result in your 
disqualification. 


APPLICANT TO COMPLETE ITEMS 1-12: 


Print your Last Name, First 


1. Name ca fe] es [] C ez & fe] fc ea fal [| ie Fy 1} [ ] Name, Middle Initial and Ad- 


dress in the boxes provided. 


LAST Place only on or ee 
alae eee ee eee a each box, Abbrev: ae em 
FIRST MIDDLE INITIAL (one 40 the “Feanwers Ung 
(Use your given name, not a nickname) submit only one application. : 
2 CESS Dt isle aa hel bel eedeeehi tal ar Be oi aiged 
STREET 


Pel) Ga) ee ees elites [sel Td 
CITY & STATE 
VE 


ZIP CODE 


3. Date of Birth 
month day year 


4. Sex. M [] F 6 
5. Social Security number: ks [] BS = ( i = [ ] [| (e 4] If you do not have a Social Security ‘i 


number, check here. 


B. SCHOOLING 


6. Name and address of high school which you are attending: 
Name 
Address 


7. Expected: date-of Bich: School staduation 2. ee eee 
month day 


8. Early Admission Students 


CT Check here if you are entering college in 1971 without completing high school. All early admission student 
are required to attach the following to this application: 
1. A letter (may be a photostatic copy) from a college or university showing that you are under consideration as 
early admissions student. 


2. A letter from your high school principal attesting to your ability to carry college work without completing 
high school. 


9. Canadian Students: In 1971 I will complete (check one): 
fi Junior Matriculation [] Senior Matriculation 


Note: You may apply for a James R. Hoffa scholarship only once. Do not apply until your last year of high school, 
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10. What college do you plan to attend? 


Have You 
Name City, State Been Accepted? 


First choice 


Second choice __ 


C. FAMILY 


11. Full name of Teamster parent 


. : é ? (please print) 
Relationship of Teamster parent to applicant: 
(Complete only one section) 


a. ed Father 


fe] Living 


SB Deceased—Has your mother remarried? Pa YES a NO 


b. [] Mother 
fe] Living 


fe Deceased—Has your father remarried? [sj YES EA NO 


G: ie Other—Specify relationship 


(Step-parent, guardian, etc.) 


I hereby certify that I provide in excess of 50% of the financial support of the applicant and that the 
applicant is my dependent for Federal income tax purposes. 


(Signed—Teamster member) 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this cattal . day of , 1970 in 


the City (County) of — oe in the State of e ° 


(Notary Public) 


My commission expires 


Seal 


12. Signed Date 
Teamster member 
Signed : : as sea Date 
Applicant 


UPON COMPLETION OF ITEMS 1-12, FORWARD THIS APPLICATION TO THE SECRETARY- 
TREASURER OF YOUR PARENT’S LOCAL UNION. THE SECRETARY-TREASURER WILL SEND 
THE APPLICATION DIRECTLY TO THE JAMES R. HOFFA SCHOLARSHIP FUND, WHICH WILL 
ACKNOWLEDGE ITS RECEIPT AND ADVISE YOU OF ADDITIONAL REQUIREMENTS. 
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SECRETARY-TREASURER TO COMPLETE ITEMS 13-17. 


13. Local Union Number 


14. Conference Affiliation (check one): 


Central Eastern Southern Western 
L] L] a LJ 


15. I hereby certify that the member named in Item 11, Ledger Number*_______, is not and has not been an 
officer or employee of this Local Union and has not been suspended from membership (check one): 


a. ____ for at least twelve consecutive months prior to November 30, 1970. 

b. __ for at least twelve consecutive months prior to his retirement. 

c. ____. for at least twelve consecutive months prior to his death. 

ie Seseeesinice after depositing his withdrawal card which was taken on 


date, after 11-30-69 
, and that during the twelve consecutive months prior to his withdrawal he was not an 


date 
officer or employee of this Local Union and was not suspended from membership. 


e, ___ Since ____________ after his transfer from Local Union __________. Forward this application 
date after 11-30-69 number 


to the specified Local for completion of Items 18, 19, 20. 


16. Signature of Secretary-Treasurer: Li 
* date 
Local Union Seal 
(s 
D 
jis 


“If ledger numbers are not used for bookkeeping purposes, please substitute the member's Social Security number. 
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If Item 15-e has been checked, this section is to be completed by the Secretary-Treasurer of the specified Local 


Union. 

18. I hereby certify that the member named in Item 11, Ledger Number ______________, was not an officer or 
employee of this Local Union and was not suspended from membership for ____________ consecutive months 
WOT: (O nis..thansher Ores ee ae ese eh Se Ou 

19. 20. Signature of Secretary-Treasurer: 


date 


Local Union Seal 


FORWARD THIS APPLICATION DIRECTLY TO THE 
JAMES R. HOFFA SCHOLARSHIP FUND 
25 Louisiana Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20001 


TO BE SUBMITTED NO LATER THAN NOVEMBER 30, 1970. 
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Annual Awards 


Ten College Grants 


Pry ie 


Peter Erickson Dolores Epsicokhan 


Carol Hijama 


Marilyn Morris James Mattes Anita Watkins 


Ten sons and daughters of members highest number to date in the history 


Virgus Jacques 


Robert Matuszek 


of Teamster Local 743 in Chicago, III., 
recently were awarded college scholar- 
ships worth a total of $5,500. 

Don Peters, Local 743 president, 
said applicants for the grants were the 


of the program. 
Three types of scholarships were 


given: The Donald Peters Family 
Award worth $1,000; seven grants 


from Local 743 each worth $500; and 


Roadeo Winners 


Members of Teamster Local 107, Philadelphia, Pa., proudly display the awards 
they won at the Middle Atlantic Regional Safe-Truck Driver Roadeo. There were 
160 drivers competing from three states. Pictured left to right are: Albert Barger, 
3rd place; Joseph Mautz, business agent; Terry Owens, 3rd place; Howard Miller, 
1st place; James Shissler, vice president; James Jones, lst place and John 
Cassidy, president. The two first place winners will represent the State of Penn- 
sylvania in the National Roadeo in Miami, Florida in September. 
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Go to Local 743 Children 


Suzanne Meyering 


Janis Jaycox 


two Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., 
Memorial Awards each worth $500. 
The winners were: 

Local 743 grants—Carol Hijama, 
daughter of Yukiko Hijama; Virgus 
D. Jacques, son of Mrs. Georgella 
Jacques; Janis L. Jaycox, daughter of 
Mrs. Dorothy Jaycox; James Mattes, 
son of Mrs. Joan Mattes; Robert W. 
Matuszek, son of Walter Matuszek; 
Suzanne Meyering, daughter of Wil- 
liam P. Meyering, and Marilyn Morris, 
daughter of Charles A. Morris. 

King grants—Dolores Epsicokhan, 
daughter of Mrs. Sally Epsicokhan, 
and Anita Watkins, daughter of Mary 
Jennie Watkins. 


® New Pact 


Probation officers, represented by 
Teamster Local 102, Newark, New 
Jersey, have reached agreement on a 
contract under negotiation with 
county judges since January. 

Anthony Pizutelli, recording secre- 
tary, said that the contract provides 
for substantial increases retroactive to 
January 1. 
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L.A. Change 


Kurbatoff Succeeds Merrill As 
President of Joint Council 42 


Pete Kurbatoff has assumed the 
presidency of Teamster Joint Council 
42 in Los Angeles, succeeding Ted 


Ted Merrill 


Merrill who vacated the position be- 
cause of health reasons. The latter will 
continue as President Emeritus of the 
third largest Teamster Joint Council in 
the nation. 


The vice presidential post vacated 
by Kurbatoff has been filled by Steve 
Martin of Local 578, and the latter 
has been succeeded as recording sec- 
retary by James Barham of Local 542. 
Mike Granich, secretary-treasurer of 
Local 626, has been named a trustee 
on the executive board to replace 
Barham. 


Substantial Growth 


Brother Merrill’s departure from ac- 
tive direction of the Joint Council’s 
affairs comes slightly more than three 
and a half years after he became its 
president. During his regime he insti- 
tuted many programs that resulted in 
a substantial growth in membership in 
affiliated unions. As President Emeri- 
tus, Merrill expects to devote himself 
to major, long-range programs that 
will continue this membership expan- 
sion. 

Brother Kurbatoff was a long-time 
associate of Merrill in Local 692 until 
the late 50’s when he was elected sec- 
retary-treasurer of Local 235 in 
Orange, Calif. His success in adminis- 
tering affairs of that union gained him 
recognition and a position on the Joint 
Council’s executive board. 
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In departing from Local 235, Kur- 
batoff turns the administration of that 
organization over to Kelly Drake who 
has been a negotiator and business 
representative for many years. 

Mid-’30’s 

All three—Merrill, Kurbatoff and 
Drake—got their initiation in the 
Teamsters in the mid-thirties as truck 
drivers. Elected to his first union of- 
fice, as secretary-treasurer of Local 
389, in 1938 Merrill has since per- 
formed in many important capacities, 
including membership in the Policy 
Committee of the Western Conference 
and the California Teamsters Legisla- 
tive Council. In 1941, he took over di- 
rectorship of Local 692 in Long Beach 
and was re-elected secretary-treasurer 
over the next 25 years—until he as- 
sumed the Joint Council presidency. 


Food Prices 
CauseWholesale 
Price Decline 


A sharp drop in food prices caused 
the government’s wholesale price in- 
dex to decline five-tenths of one per 
cent in August, the first drop in two 
years. 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics said 
the decline was the first since a drop 
of four-tenths of one per cent in 
August 1968. The report on August 
prices is preliminary subject to pos- 
sible change when more complete 
figures are compiled. 


The report said the biggest decline 
was a 4.5 per cent drop for farm prod- 
ucts, particularly for hogs, cattle, 
vegetables and eggs. Wholesale prices 
for a broad range of industrial raw 
materials rose two-tenths of one per 
cent, about-in line with increases in 
the last few months, but the sharp 
drop in food prices resulted in the 
over-all drop in the index. 


The decline brought the wholesale 
price index down to 117.1, which 
means it cost wholesalers $117.10 on 
the average for every $100 worth in 
the 1957-59 period on which the in- 
dex is based. 


NLRB Cases 
Reach 
All-Time High 


The workload of the National Labor 
Relations Board has increased to al- 
most 34,000 cases a year. 

The NLRB, responsible for ad- 
ministering the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, reports that individuals, 
business firms and labor organizations 
in fiscal 1970 brought 33,582 cases 
before it. The cases filed were charges 
alleging unfair labor practices and 
petitions requesting employee repre- 
sentation elections. 

The NLRB does not initiate cases; 
it processes those filed with it. 

Based on preliminary figures, the 
total was a new record caseload for 
the 35-year-old NLRB, 7 per cent 
more filings than the 31,303 cases 
of all kinds received last year. 

For the first time, charges that 
unions or employers, or both, had 
committed unfair labor practices within 
the coverage of the nation’s principal 
labor relations law climbed above 
20,000 in a fiscal year. The total was 
21,039. 

There also were 12,077 petitions 
for NLRB-conducted representation 
elections, 107 requests for amendment 
of employee bargaining unit certifica- 
tions, 201 requests for clarification of 
bargaining units. 
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Just wait until the women’s lib hears 
about this! Pauline Snyder, wife of 
George Snyder, president of Teamster 
Local 806, New York City, brought in 
this 42-pounder and became the first 
woman to break through male domina- 
tion of the tourney at Queens, New 
York. 
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Population Shift to Change Political Map 


IF IT’S TRUE that political candi- 
dates go where the voters are, then 
campaigns for public office will move 
more into the suburbs of major cities 
in future election contests. 

The reason is that the population is 
rapidly moving from many major city 
areas into the suburbs. 

Preliminary statistics emerging from 
the 1970 census show that the “out- 
ward” movement is evident at every 
level—not only outward to the fringe 
areas but outward to the West Coast. 

Congressional experts calculate that 
on the basis of the most recent nose 
count by the U.S. Census Bureau, at 
least a dozen seats will almost cer- 
tainly change in the House of Repre- 
sentatives as a result of census-based 
reapportionment. 

Of the 12, five will go to California, 
three to Florida, and one each to 
Arizona, Colorado, Connecticut and 
Texas. 

Because of smaller increases in pop- 
ulation—or, in some instances, de- 
creases in the number of residents — 
New York and Pennsylvania are likely 
to lose two seats each in the House 
of Representatives. Likely to each lose 
a seat are Alabama, Iowa, North Da- 
kota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Tennessee, 
West Virginia and Wisconsin. 
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California—with a growth of near- 
ly four million in population since 
1960—has displaced New York as 
the most heavily-populated state in 
the union. California has nearly 19.7 
million inhabitants, about a million 
more than New York. 

Florida has gained more than 1.7 


million people in the last 10 years, 
many of them retired citizens eligible 
to cast ballots after satisfying resi- 
dency regulations. 

Arizona has gained nearly one-half 
million people since 1960, bringing its 
total to more than 1.7 million. 

Colorado and Connecticut each 


PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN POPULATION, BY STATE 1960-1970* 


ALASKA 
130.3} 


* Based on preliminary 1970 data 


Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 
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have increased their populations by 
nearly half a million in the last dec- 
ade. Texas has gained 1.4 million. 


City Populations 

City population alignments have 
gone greatly out of kilter since the 
last census also. 

New York City has actually lost 
residents since 1960, while Los 
Angeles has grown more than 12 per 
cent. 

Chicago, another political beehive, 
has lost nearly a quarter-million of its 
citizens in the last 10 years—down 
more than 6 per cent. 

St. Louis, Detroit, Cleveland and 
Pittsburgh together have had a total 
of more than. a_ half-million people 
move outward to the suburbs since 
1960. Detroit’s loss was 177,000. 

Other cities that have lost major 
chunks of population include Mil- 
waukee, San Francisco, Philadelphia 
and Boston. 

Jacksonville, Fla., has been the fast- 
est grower since 1960. A mecca for 
retired people and growing industry, 
Jacksonville has ballooned from 201,- 
000 to 513,000—an increase of more 
than 155 per cent. 

Other fast-growing communities 
that together have added more than 
1.1 million in the last 10 years are 
Houston, Dallas, San Diego, Indianap- 
olis, Memphis and Phoenix. 


Reapportionment 


A burst of activity in reapportion- 
ment will undoubtedly occur in state 
legislatures across the land in the next 
24 months to meet the “one-man, one- 
vote” standard decreed by the USS. 
Supreme Court decision of March 26, 
1962. The court ruled that the judi- 
ciary has the authority to allot legisla- 
tive seats fairly in state assemblies 
when lawmakers themselves fail to do 
the job. 

In the past eight years, all but four 
of the various state legislative bodies 
have been reapportioned to meet the 
boundaries of the 1960 population 
count. 


Realignment 


Realignment following the latest 
census, of course, will hold top prior- 
ity in all 50 states in the coming 
months. Because of this, the outcome 
of legislative elections this fall and in 
1971 may be especially important not 
only to the major political parties but 
to special interest groups. 

Elections for some 6,244 legislative 
seats will be held in 45 states this 
fall. (Five states choose their state 
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lawmakers in odd-numbered years.) 
Included are 1,192 state senatorial 
seats and 5,052 house seats. 

As a result of reapportionment of 
the past—and prospective reappor- 
tionment of the immediate future — 
the number of urban lawmakers at 
the statehouse level is dwindling and 
will continue to decline. 

The latest census figures show that 
instead of the city dwellers emerging 
as the dominant force in the state law- 
making process, that it is the subur- 
banites that will be grabbing the poli- 
tical bull by the horns. 

The effects of reapportionment in 
recent years have already shown a 
marked change in emphasis away 
from small-town problems to the con- 
cerns of the major metropolitan areas. 

Just as rural legislators in some 
areas tried to resist reapportionment 
after the Baker v. Carr case in the 
Supreme Court nearly nine years ago, 
it is problematical that some city 
political chieftains will try to resist 
the shift to the suburbs. 

But there is already plenty of prec- 
edent to overcome the diehards. 
Courts stepped in and carved out new 
districts in 13 states when legislatures 
refused to face up to their responsibil- 
ity following the Supreme Court de- 
cision. 

Politicians reluctant to submit to re- 
districting will have little real alterna- 
tive. As in recent years, many a 
firmly-entrenched lawmaker will face 
the end of his political career as the 
boundary lines are redrawn. 

Though insistent that legislatures 
must be equitably apportioned on a 
strict population basis the Supreme 
Court avoided handing down specific 
guidelines as to how much leeway 
might be permitted. 

Generally, state tribunals have ac- 
cepted arrangements in which the 
variant was as much as 10 per cent 
between the largest and smallest dis- 
trict. 

This is a great mark of progress, 
however, when it is remembered that 
before the “one-man, one-vote” de- 
cision there were places like California 
where less than 11 per cent of the 
population controlled the state senate 
—and Nevada where only eight per 
cent of the population elected a 
majority of the state’s senators. 


@e Champions 


The West Tampa Senior League 
All-Stars have clinched the world 
championship at Gary, Indiana, and 
a lot of the credit goes to Danny 


Bazarte. Danny, who knocked in 


three runs in the final game, was 
voted the most valuable player in the 
league. His father, Daniel Bazarte, 
works for Ryder Truck Lines and is 
a member of Teamster Local 79 in 
Tampa, Fla. 


Teamster 
Seeks 
Governorship 


Francis T. McGeever, a member 
of the Teamsters for 32 years and 
presently a member of Local 229, 
in Scranton, Pennsylvania, is a candi- 
date for the Office of Governor of 
that state on the American Indepen- 
dent Party ticket. This is the same 
party George Wallace used as his 
power base when he sought the U.S. 
Presidency in 1968. 

McGeever is married and has three 
children. He is a member of the 
Knights of Columbus and a member 
of the Holy Name Society of St. 
Mary’s Church in Scranton. 


@® Paint Firm 


Employees of Blatz Paint Co., a 
paint manufacturer in Louisville, Ky., 
voted overwhelmingly for representa- 
tion by Teamster Local 89 in a recent 
National Labor Relations Board elec- 
tion. 

Marion Winstead, Local 89 
secretary-treasurer, said 16 loaders, 
dumpers, mill operators and truck 
drivers were eligible to ballot. The 
vote count was 10 for the union and 
five against. 


Subsidies Total 
$9.7 Billion 
During 1969 


Subsidies granted by the United 
States government during 1969 to- 
taled $9.77 billion according to the 
legislative reference service of 
Congress. 


Of the nearly $10 billion, labor 
subsidies were estimated at $842 
million—mostly for operation of 
the unemployment trust fund. The 
remainder of the subsidies went to 
big business and corporate farms 
with a trickle for home purchases. 

Total subsidy figures for earlier 
years include: 1955—$3.7 billion; 
1960—$5.7 billion; 1965—$6.6 bil- 
lion. 
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Ist Major Test 


New NLRB Chairman Swings 
Vote Against Trade Union 


In his first major case since becom- 
ing chairman of the National Labor 
Relations Board, Edward B. Miller 
swung the vote against a union’s de- 
mand for reimbursement of wages lost 
as a result of a company’s refusal to 
bargain in good faith. 


The vote cast by Miller, former 
Chicago business lawyer, made it a 
3-to-2. decision favoring Ex-Cell-O 
Corp., of Elwood, Ind., over the 
United Auto Workers, The Board had 
been deadlocked 2-to-2 on the case 
since last December. 


The deciding vote by Miller, ap- 
pointed Board chairman by President 
Nixon, was interpreted as evidence 
that the NLRB now will project a 
more conservative image. Miller’s ap- 
pointment was opposed by organized 
labor. It was charged that he was 
biased against unions. 


The case involved the refusal of 
Ex-Cell-O to bargain with the UAW 
pending the company’s court challenge 
of an employee representation election 
in 1965 certifying the UAW as bar- 
gaining agent. 

An NLRB trial examiner, after a 
hearing, ordered the company to cease 
refusing to bargain. Ex-Cell-O makes 
tools for the aircraft and automotive 
industries. 


The Board unanimously agreed with 
the trial examiner’s decision made in 
1967, and reaffirmed the “cease and 
desist” order. But the Board overruled 
the examiner’s conclusion that the 
company had to pay retroactive wage 
and benefit increases equal to an 
amount “which it is reasonable to con- 
clude that the union would have been 
able to obtain through collective bar- 
gaining.” 

In the majority decision issued at 
the end of last month, the Board said 
it had no authority to order this kind 
of remedy. 


UAW spokesmen in Detroit said an 
appeal of the ruling would be filed 
with the court of appeals and prom- 
ised to take the case to the Supreme 
Court if necessary. The UAW stressed 
that there was no question the Board 
has the power to grant back compen- 
sation. 
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The majority decision under Chair- 
man Miller conceded that existing 
remedies were inadequate in cases 
where employers refuse to bargain, but 
held that any remedy making work- 
ers “financially whole” for losses in- 
curred in such cases was beyond the 
Board’s general statutory powers. 


Another Decision 


In another decision, the NLRB 
ruled in August that a union cannot 
fine strikebreaking employees who re- 
sign from the union before crossing 
picket lines. 


The decision came on a case in- 
volving 61 workers at Boeing Co.’s 
Michoud space missile plants in New 
Orleans who resigned from the Ma- 
chinists Union before reporting to 
work during an 18-day strike. 


@ In Kentucky 


Drivers and mechanics employed by 
Factory Services, Inc., of Lexington, 
Ky., recently voted for representation 
by Teamster Local 779 in a National 
Labor Relations Board election. 


J. D. White, Jr., Local 779 secre- 
tary-treasurer, said 33 employees were 


Chicago Runners-up 


eligible to ballot. The vote count was 
18 to 12 in favor of the union. The 
company operates in local cartage and 
garbage collection. 


ein New Mexico 


Warehousemen and truck drivers 
employed by the Phillips Mercantile 
Co., of Albuquerque, N.M., recently 
voted for representation by Teamster 
Local 492 in a National Labor Rela- 
tions Board election. 


William Orozco, assistant business 
agent for Local 492, said 17 workers 
were eligible to ballot. The union won 
by a 10 to 6 vote. 


Advice Given 
GOP Candidates 


The Wall Street Journal reports 
that a Nixon Administration econ- 
omist concedes it is too late to 
influence pre-election economic 
conditions very much _ because 
already 
gone” so far as statistics are con- 
cerned. 


The business newspaper also 
quoted an unidentified Treasury 
Department official as saying that 
he is advising Republican con- 
gressional incumbents to blame 
problems on “the transition to a 
peacetime economy. But basically, 
I tell them to get off the subject 
as quick as they can.” 


“November, 1970, is 


This is the F. W. Woolworth Co., softball team which was second place runner-up 


in the championship of the City of Chicago. All are members of Teamster Local 
781, and have received the praise of Local 781 President Joseph Bernstein. 
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Who Owns The U. S. 


Threat of Financial Concentration 
Viewed at All-Time High by Expert 


The other day Senator Lee Metcalf 
(D.-Mont.) introduced Senate Resolu- 
tion 426, calling for a special commit- 
tee to investigate economic and finan- 
cial concentration. 


Said Metcalf: “It is time to deter- 
mine who owns America and who 
controls it, and then to proceed to 
reshape our institutions so that they 
will be responsive to the needs of 
our time.” 


One of the nation’s best informed 
economists on corporate ownership, 
Willard F. Mueller, former counsel 
to the Federal Trade Commission, sug- 
gests this could be too late. 


Mueller is now professor of agri- 
cultural economics and law at the 
University of Wisconsin. Mueller says 
that 1.3 per cent of the corporations 
now own 88 per cent of all the manu- 
facturing assets and reap 91 per cent 
of the profits (102 corporations own 
48 per cent of the assets), The re- 
maining 195,000 corporations share 
only 9 per cent of the profits. The 
effective concentration is tighter than 
the figures show. Many of the big 


corporations are linked by joint ven- 
tures and management interlocks. 

A conglomerate is not only big, 
Mueller points out. Its total power 
exceeds the sum of its parts, he says, 
because it can shift resources among 
various markets. The usual competi- 
tive limitations no longer work. Few 
of the effects of corporate concentra- 
tion are more obvious than the way it 
unhinges collective bargaining for 
workers. The strike, considered the 
ultimate weapon in bargaining, is not 
necessarily effective against a conglom- 
erate, which may be able to shut 
down one or more of its companies 
with little or no effect on its total prof- 
its. 

Consumers, too, pay the price of 
conglomeration, as high prices are 
written into purchases between verti- 
cally integrated companies whose re- 
lationships are noncompetitive. 

Mueller says that the growing con- 
centration of ownership is “eroding 
social and political viability of many 
local communities, altering the balance 
of power between capital and labor, 
and is adding new dimensions to the 


Community Service 


Vincent S. Pisano, center, business agent for Teamsters and Chauffeurs Local 
443, New Haven, is aiding the United Fund of Greater New Haven in its solicita- 
tion of transportation firms. Pisano is a member of the United Fund board of 
directors. Shown with him, left, are Frank J. Fallon, UF labor relations director 
and member of Local 443, and John Smith, UF volunteer employed by the First 


New Haven National Bank. 
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political power of large corporations. 

The power of nationwide television, 
available only to very large corpora- 
tions, is a quantum leap in power 
over fractional coverage. Is it possible, 
for example, to pass effective national 
legislation to deal with Standard Oil’s 
power to pollute in the face of its 
access to national television where it 
says so convincingly it does not pol- 
lute? 

Mueller notes the effects of absentee 
ownership on communities, citing as 
a classic example Gary, Ind., named 
for the first president of U.S. Steel. 
Gary is beset with one of the worst 
pollution problems in the Nation. But 
in Pittsburgh, where the situation is 
potentially worse, pollution is being 
reduced because that is the home base 
of U.S. Steel. 


The South cries long and loud over 
the influence of “outsiders” on its 
education, but it is strangely silent 
over a much more pervasive outside 
control—over its economy. Although 
31 per cent of the people and 23 per 
cent of the manufacturing are in the 
South, corporations headquartered 
there hold only 7 per cent of the 
manufacturing assets. The situation is 
getting worse. From 1948 to 1968, 
Mueller reports, 3,502 industrial com- 
panies were acquired in the South, 
but only 686 of these were acquired 
by companies located in the states in- 
volved. 


It would be bad enough if it were 
only an economic question. But with 
economic power comes political power. 
It is no accident that so many top 
policy makers of the government come 
from the ranks of the conglomerates. 
Some conglomerates are more power- 
ful than governments. Even the U.S. 
government was unable to prevent the 
Penn Central merger, which has be- 
come one of the scandals of the 
century. 

The hour hand, Mueller suggests, 
is perilously close to midnight. Sena- 
tor Metcalf’s resolution to establish 
a top-level investigating committee 
whose job will include recommending 
legislation should be passed without 
delay. 


The International Teamster 


banquet. 


Calis for ‘Roar’ 


General Vice President Frank E. Fitzsimmons urged Teamsters to take a new 
approach in the political process as he addressed the legislative conference 


Fitzsimmons Says Unionism 
Faces Legislative Challenge 


“WE MEET here today during drastic 
times,” said General Vice President 
Frank E. Fitzsimmons at the Wash- 
ington IBT legislative conference, “at 
a period when the nation never before 
faced such peril and never before 
when the issues were so important to 
the survival of our way of govern- 
ment.” 

Fitzsimmons remarked that “we are 
a nation divided on ideas and emo- 
tions” and added that “all too often, 
elected officials are playing on those 
emotions which divide America—not 
to solve the drastic problems—but to 
seek political advantage.” 

He called the challenges to labor in 
the 1970’s the greatest in trade union 
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history and pointed out that nearly 
every congressman on Capitol Hill is 
carrying around a bill that has serious 
implications for unions and the total 
community. 

Cited by Fitzsimmons as examples 
of legislation with great implications 
for organized labor were: 

e A bill to make strikes in the 
transportation industries illegal. 

e A proposal to set up a panel of 
outsiders to consider the employer’s 
last offer in contract negotiations, with 
the power to impose a settlement. 

© A measure to destroy the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board and sub- 
stitute a labor court system. 

(Continued on page 26) 


Delegates Study 
Political Issues 
And Candidates 


“LEGISLATION can build or destroy 
the goals of organized labor’—that 
was the warning theme for more than 
500 Teamster local union officers and 
DRIVE directors attending a legisla- 
tive conference in Washington, D.C., 
September 16-17. 

Sponsored by the legislative depart- 
ment of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, the meeting assessed 
the posture of American politics today 
insofar as organized labor is con- 
cerned. 

The meeting also defined some of 
the significant developments that 
might be expected from the coming 
weeks of campaigning by political 
candidates looking for victory across 
the land in the November 3rd elec- 
tion. 

Finally, the Teamster officers and 
representatives of DRIVE (Democrat- 
Republican - Independent - Voter - 
Education) were encouraged to return 
to their home areas and get out the 
vote with the aim of helping to elect 
congressmen who will write “good” 
legislation for working people, 

General Vice President Frank E. 
Fitzsimmons was the featured speaker 
of the 2-day session, addressing a ban- 
quet honoring the IBT general execu- 
tive board. 

Also speaking to the delegates at 
various times during the meeting 
chaired by Carlos Moore, IBT politi- 
cal and legislative director, were: 

@ Mrs. Josephine Hoffa, president 
of the National DRIVE Ladies Aux- 
iliary. 

© IBT Vice President Ray Schoess- 
ling of Chicago, Il. 

@ Sen. Daniel K. Inouye of Hawaii. 

@ Sen. Ralph W. Yarborough of 
Texas. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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‘Jo’ Remembers 
First Years 
Of DRIVE 


Nostalgia was the key thought in 
Mrs. Josephine Hoffa’s address to the 
IBT legislative conference and the 
Teamster’s Union’s first lady recalled 
the days when she and General Presi- 


osephine Hoffa 


dent James R. Hoffa were first estab- 
lishing the union’s legislative arm. 

Mrs. Hoffa said the General Presi- 
dent commented at one time during 
the creation of DRIVE that: “Work- 
ing men and women must take an ac- 
tive interest in politics if organized 
labor is to survive.” 

Mrs. Hoffa urged the Teamster 
leaders to go home and roll up their 
sleeves because “the members need 
your leadership and need to be re- 
minded of the significance of political 
action at the grass-roots level.” 


Fitz Says Unionism Challenged... 


(Continued from page 25) 


e A bill already has been passed 
and signed into law giving the Presi- 
dent authority to establish wage and 
price controls. 

e A bill to make it illegal for several 
unions to join in collective bargaining 
with a single employer. 

“Meanwhile,” said Fitzsimmons, 
“Congress still keeps Section 14(b) of 
Taft-Hartley on the books to make 
the open shop compulsory in 18 
states. Unanswered also are proposals 
for a higher minimum wage and pleas 
for legislation to make the job site a 
safe place to work. 

“Still needed, too,” said the Team- 
ster leader, “is a national health plan 
which Congress is just getting around 
to discussing. Other problems of the 
day include the nation’s economy, the 
needs of the young entering the work- 
force for the first time, rising unem- 
ployment and related problems. 

“The only answer,” said Fitzsim- 
mons, “is the roar of the rank and file 
at the ballot box. The only answer is 
to maintain an effective line of com- 
munication with elected officials—tet- 
ting them know when you disapprove 
of their vote, and letting them know 
when you approve.” 

He added: “You can’t elect them, 
forget about them, and let them go 
their merry way until the next elec- 
tion.” 

Calling upon the delegates to make 
DRIVE work in their areas, Fitzsim- 
mons told them it was their responsi- 
bility to lead the “roar of the mem- 
bership at election time.” 

He proposed a hard approach to 
political liaisons, stressing that the 
nation is in a new era in which legis- 


Legislative Meeting Held in D.C.... 


(Continued from page 25) 


© Robert Kaye, director of the Bu- 
reau of Motor Carrier Safety of the 
Federal Highway Administration, and 
his deputy, Kenneth Pierson. 

e Stanley L. Greigg, director of the 
office of political organization and 
campaigns for the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee. 

@ Max Fine, executive director of 
the Committee on National Health 
Insurance. 

® Dan Curlee, assistant to Carlos 
Moore, 
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General Secretary-Treasurer Thom- 
as E. Flynn, scheduled to address the 
conference, was unable to do so be- 
cause of a business meeting. 


Also present at the sessions were 
International Vice Presidents: Harry 
A. Tevis of Pittsburgh, Pa.; George 
E. Mock of Sacramento, Calif.; Jo- 
seph Trerotola, director of the Eastern 
Conference of Teamsters; Dominick 
Calabrese of Jersey City, N. J.; Robert 
Holmes of Detroit, Mich.; William J. 
McCarthy of Boston, Mass.; and In- 
ternational Trustee Maurice R. Schurr 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


lation and politics daily affect the way 
in which union officers represent their 
membership. He said: 

“No longer do the old rules apply. 
No longer do we endorse a candidate 
just because he comes from a particu- 
lar political party. No longer are we 
accepting old excuses. No longer are 
we electing candidates and then for- 
getting about them.” 

In conclusion, Fitzsimmons told the 
delegates: 

“Preach a new philosophy of trade 
union participation in the political 
process—and that philosophy will 
have merit in direct proportion to the 
measure of leadership you provide 
your members in this vital area of en- 
deavor.” 


Anti-Labor 
Measures 
Described 


In a brief legislative report, Dan 
Curlee, assistant director of the IBT 


legislative department, told the Team- 
ster delegates that some 30,000 bills 


Dan Curlee 


have been introduced in this session of 
Congress—of which some 1,200 are 
anti-union. 

Curlee described some of the more 
vicious proposals such as a bill that 
would take away the tax exempt status 
of unions participating in political ac- 
tivity; anti-trust proposals for organ- 
ized labor; the bill to bust the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, and 
many others. 
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Sens. Yarborough, Inouye Address Teamsters 


Senators Ralph Yarborough and 
Daniel Inouye gave the legislative 
conference delegates a lot to think 
about as they made frank pleas for 
support from the Teamsters during 
this election campaign. 

Both Senators, from Texas and 
Hawaii respectively, expressed appre- 
ciation for labor’s help in the past. 

Yarborough discussed in some de- 
tail the trials and tribulations he had 
experienced while trying to get bene- 
ficial labor legislation through the 
Senate Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee on which he served as 
chairman. He cited successes in mine 
safety and took time from hearings on 
a proposed occupational health and 
safety bill to make his appearance. 

Inouye addressed the banquet and, 
in his role as chairman of the Demo- 


Sen. Yarborough 


crats’ Senate campaign committee, at- 
tacked the Nixon Administration for 
failing to live up to campaign prom- 
ises of 1968 and for “pitting Ameri- 
cans against each other.” 

Both Senators commented that 35 
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Senate seats—25 of them held by 
Democrats—are up for grabs in this 
election and that a loss of 7 of the 
seats would swing the seniority sys- 
tem on committee chairmanships to 
the Republican Party. 


Give-and-Take 


Driver Regulations Discussed 
As Safety Officials Attend 


A give-and-take dialogue on truck 
driver qualifications and government 
regulations was prompted by the ap- 
pearance at the legislative meeting of 
Robert Kaye, director of the Federal 
Highway Administration’s bureau of 
motor carrier safety. 

Kaye noted the trucking industry 
was the most dynamic transportation 
unit in the nation. His agency, he 
said, covers 100,000 carriers and more 
than 3,000,000 drivers. 

He complimented the Teamsters 
Union for its interest in proposed 
changes in regulations due to go into 
effect next January Ist. 

Kaye’s deputy director, Kenneth 
Pierson, engaged in a spirited ques- 
tion-and-answer program with the 
delegates later. Much of the discussion 
centered on the problem of owner- 
operators, gypsies and other elements 
in trucking that skirt safety regula- 
tions on a daily basis. 

The federal speakers pointed out 
they had asked Congress many times 
for additional monies and still can 
afford only 103 safety inspectors for 
the 50 states and that 35 of the states 
are limited to a single inspector. 
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Political Blitz 
Cited by 
Dem. Speaker 


A call for a massive get-out-the- 
vote effort by organized labor was 
made by Stanley L. Griegg, the Demo- 
cratic National Committee’s chief of 
political organization and campaigns. 


Griegg told the Teamster legislative 
conference that between now and the 
November 3rd election day, “we are 
and will be witnessing the greatest po- 
litical blitz we’ve ever seen as Re- 
publican leaders criss-cross the coun- 
try and collect campaign money from 
rich corporate leaders.” 


He praised the Democratic record 
made while controlling Congress 36 
of the past 40 years and asserted that 
it was an indication of voter faith in 
the Democrats, 


Griegg also commented that the 
Nixon Administration is courting or- 
ganized labor in the hope “that people 
will forget where the bad labor legis- 
lation came from.” 
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Carlos Moore, IBT legislative director, 
chaired the conference attended by 
more than 500 local union officers and 
DRIVE representatives. 


@® Health Crisis 


America’s national health crisis was 
discussed by Max Fine, executive di- 
rector of the Committee on National 
Health Insurance, before the Teamster 
legislative meeting. 

He emphasized that it was neces- 
sary for Congress to enact a Na- 
tional Health Care Act to make it 
possible for Americans to change the 
health care system “for the better.” 

Fine showed a film that displayed 
how Americans pay more and get less 
for their health care dollar than a 
dozen other nations around the world. 
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Harrison “Pete” Williams 
Nir. Urban America of the U.S. Senate 


Try to imagine a commuter “rush 
hour” fairly free of individual drivers 
in their own automobiles. 

Think instead of those drivers as 
passengers in rail vehicles or express 
buses. They sit and read their news- 
papers instead of honking their horns 
at the stalled cars in front. 

They’re on the move, not stalled in 
a traffic mess. 

And the highways? They’re still 
busy, of course. But there’s more 
room for trucks. More room for 
buses. 

There’s more mobility simply be- 
cause people are getting to work in 
efficient, pleasant vehicles that carry 
groups, not solo, pilots. 

Rational? Possible? Of course. 

Then why is this Nation suffering 
from all the ills which come from 
overdependence upon the automobile 
for commuter travel? 

Part of the answer may be found 
in the Congress of the United States. 
There, legislators had given little 
thought until recent years about tran- 
sit and other so-called urban prob- 
lems. Billions for agriculture, yes. But 
the cities and suburbs? Let them find 
their own answers. 

That attitude is changing as more 
and more Americans realize that com- 
muter traffic tieups can drain entire 
metropolitan regions of their eco- 
nomic vitality. New transportation 
networks are needed. But those net- 
works won’t come into being unless 
Congress does its part. 

Harrison A. Williams, a 50-year- 
old Senator who comes from the most 
urbanized State in the Union, has now 
spent more than a decade helping the 
Congress to define the part it must 
play in meeting transit and other 
urban-suburban needs. 

At the same time, he has seen pas- 
senger railroads cut their daily serv- 
ice between suburbs and downtown. 
He has seen commuters band together 
to save their service, only to be beaten 
by steady economic pressures for bus 
and train abandonment. 

When Williams began his first Sen- 
ate term in 1959, Congress had no 
commuter assistance bills before it, 
other than a proposal or two to slow 
down abandonments. Rurally-oriented 
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legislators saw no “Federal interest” 
in urban transportation problems. At 
first, it was slow going for Williams. 

But he persisted and in 1961 won 
his first breakthrough: a $50 million 
authorization for loans and modest 
funds for research. With the help of 
John F. Kennedy’s Administration, 
Williams secured passage of the land- 
mark Transportation Act of 1964 and 
broadened the help available to strug- 
gling transit systems. 

Williams has managed to win lim- 
ited support by the Nixon Adminis- 
tration for major provisions of his 
Urban Mass Transportation Act of 
1970. Under that far-reaching legis- 
lation, the Department of Transpor- 
tation would commit itself contrac- 
tually for $3.1 billion over 5 years 
for development of complete trans- 
portation networks which will make 
the best use of automobiles, buses, 
and rail vehicles. 

If the House of Representatives ap- 
proves the bill, there will still be work 
to do on transit. A more certain way 
of sustaining financing must be found, 
for one thing. Williams is also insistent 
that transit needs should be met while 
—at the same time—the environment 
is improved. 

In fact, Williams was one of the 
first legislators in the United States to 
think in terms of environmental is- 
sues, That was back when ecology 
was a word used only by college pro- 
fessors. 

Ideas for such legislation do not 
usually come to Williams from por- 
ing over statistics or reports. He 
shuttles between Washington and 
Jersey at least once a week; he talks 
to people, sees for himself. His home 
State has often been called a micro- 
cosm of urban America: beautiful in 


many suburbs and in nearby rural 
fields and mountains, ugly and often 
desperately poor in city centers, big 
or small. 

“We in Congress’, the Senator says, 
“have a responsibility to help States 
and municipal government find an- 
swers. And we have a long way to 
go in order to make this tangled 
urban civilization of ours serve people, 
rather than bewilder or overpower 
them.” 

As Chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Labor, he is working for protec- 
tion of farm workers under collective 
bargaining rights which—while now 
taken almost for granted by other 
members of the labor force—have 
long been denied in agricultural set- 
tings. 

Another priority item before the 
Labor Subcommittee is on-the-job 
safety. Within two years Williams 
moved through Congress a bill to pro- 
tect the health and safety of more 
than two million construction work- 
ers. He has moved on two other 
fronts: a coal mine health and safety 
bill enacted early this year and a 
pending occupational health and 
safety bill which will cover virtually 
all workers. 

As Chairman of the Senate Special 
Committee on Aging, Senator Williams 
recently issued a study directed at to- 
day’s workers, those in middle-age 
and younger. 

If re-elected to a third term this 
November—and if Democrats retain 
control of the Senate—Williams will 
be the likely successor to Texan Ralph 
Yarborough as Chairman of the full 
Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. 

There he would have an unparal- 
leled opportunity to influence the leg- 
islation of direct everyday concern to 
most Americans: health, labor, vet- 
erans affairs, manpower, and educa- 
tion. 

It is a stirring possibility for Wil- 
liams or any other legislator, And for 
the nation, it could be a happy coin- 
cidence: the right man at just the 
right point in his personal and profes- 
sional development to perform tasks 
so desperately crying out for atten- 
tion and leadership in the Congress 
of the United States. 
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@ Clandestine Pollution 


An increasing number of manufacturing com- 
panies, sensitive to the publicity surrounding air 
pollution, have taken to making their polluting emis- 
sions under cover of night. 

Louis Marinari, vice president of the Philadelphia 
district of the Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers 
Union, said recently that “every ship, every refinery, 
every public utility—you name it—when they re- 
lease their particulate matter, they don’t do it dur- 
ing the day.” 

Marinari claims at least a dozen big factories in 
the Philadelphia area practice some sort of night- 
time pollution activity. Reports: elsewhere are sim- 
ilar. 


@ Taxpayer in a Rut 


The Tax Foundation recently sketched the profile 
of “Charlie Green,” an imaginary worker, to see how 
he had fared over the past decade and found that 
Charlie was no better off today than he was in 1960. 

While Charlie is earning $11,000 today, he made 
$7,500 in 1960. Total taxes took 23 percent of his 
pay 10 years ago and now Charlie is losing 34 per 
cent of his income to taxes. Meanwhile, the remain- 
der of Charlie Green’s salary increase has been eaten 
away by price inflation. 

Overall, state income taxes have gone up 161 
percent in the past 10 years and local taxes have 
increased 108 per cent. Charlie Green’s federal 
taxes, at the same time, have gone up from 11 per 
cent to 14 per cent of his income. 


@ Census Data 


Data on the 1970 census is beginning to come 
out and the Census Bureau plans to put the infor- 
mation on computer tape to help facilitate business 
needs. 

So far, the Census Bureau has orders for 12,000 
reels at $60 each and expects to sell twice that many 
in the first two years after all data is complete. 

An estimated 60 private data companies will re- 
sell the information and provide studies for business 
clients. 


@ Pollution Tax Break 


Hawaii recently became the 34th state to enact 
legislation providing some form of tax incentive for 
anti-pollution facilities. 

Most state programs cover both air and water 
pollution. Nearly all require that control facilities 
must meet certain standards. 

Thirteen states now offer sales tax relief in the 
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interest of anti-pollution. Some 24 make concessions 
in property taxes, and 15 states give immediate de- 
ductions on income taxes or tax credits with faster 
write-offs. 


@ Student Unrest 


Leaders of the National Student Association, a 
federation of 500 student-body governments on col- 
lege campuses, expect the coming school year to 
be the most explosive yet. 

A recent NSA convention in Minnesota revealed 
that most of the 350 delegates representing 1,700,000 
collegiate students are generally anti-war, anti-Nixon 
Administration and, to varying degrees, disenchanted 
with the “system.” 

However, there was little evidence at the conven- 
tion that many students will be actively working for 
political candidates this fall. 


@ Cost of War to You 


If you are the head of an average American fam- 
ily, you paid about $600 of your tax money last 
year for the war in Southeast Asia, and, inflation 
caused by the war meant you were out another 
$350. That works out to about $2.64 a day out of 
your pocket to keep troops in Vietnam and Cam- 
bodia. 

The cost of the war, however, has been greatest 
for the 50,000 or more young men who have lost 
their lives. There is no way to measure their loss to 
families and friends. 

Nor is there any way to place a monetary value 
on the loss to 270,000 other men who have been 
wounded—many of them blinded or crippled for 
life. 


@ High Prices & Oil Quotas 


One way to cut consumer prices is to eliminate 
or reduce oil quotas which limit the import of for- 
eign sources of oil and petroleum products. 

It is estimated that the quotas cost the man making 
$8,000 a year about $2 a week—or $100 a year. 
What this may mean to a family of four is: At 
least two pair of shoes, several payments on a new 
refrigerator, a set of tires for the family car, and 
a month’s worth of milk. 

Higher tariffs, if they come, can raise consumer 
prices very rapidly and kill any wage increases won 
through collective bargaining. 


@ Newspaper Survey 


The Copley Newspaper chain conducted a sur- 
vey of its 1,800 subscribers recently and came up 
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with some surprising results about which daily news- 
papers are the most fair or unfair, liberal or con- 
servative. 

The Christian Science Monitor was rated the most 
fair of all editorally, closely followed by the Wail 
Street Journal. Most unfair was the Chicago Tribune. 

Survey answers determined that the Washington 
Post and Louisville Courier-Journal were the most 
liberal on a percentage basis of the replies. Other 
high-ranking liberal dailies were the New York 
Times, St. Louis Post-Dispatch and the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle. 

Most conservative, according to the survey, were 
the San Diego Union, Chicago Tribune, Indianapolis 
Star, Wall Street Journal and the New York Daily 
News. 


@ Sensitive Auto Feelings 


Increasingly sensitive to pollution and consumer 
attack, at least one of the big auto makers is tak- 
ing steps to protect itself. 

The General Motors Corporation established a 
“public policy committee” of five directors to advise 
the giant company on matters that affect the general 
public. 

The committee is designed to give the GM board 
of directors expert advice on how to deal with such 
issues as pollution and auto safety. 

James M. Roche, chairman of the board, noted, 
however that the committee will “act in the best 
interest of our stockholders as well as the broader 
community in which we operate.” 


@ New York and Traffic 


New York City has had its traffic problems 
through the years beginning with May 30, 1896, 
when the very first automobile accident in the na- 
tion was recorded—a woman named Evelyn Thomas 
was run over by Henry Wells who was driving a 
Duryea motor car. 

A 1907 traffic study in New York City showed 
that horse-drawn vehicles moved through the city 
at an average speed of 11.5 miles per hour. A 1966 
study showed automobiles were moving through mid- 
town Manhattan at an average of 8.5 miles per hour. 


@ Savings Bonds 


The government has announced that a one-half 
per cent bonus will be added to the interest rate 
paid to longer-term holders of United States Savings 
Bonds. 

The bonus will raise the effective interest rate 
on new bonds, when held to maturity, from five to 
five and one-half per cent. The increase is retroactive 
to June Ist, 1970. 

An estimated 10 million Americans purchase 
U.S. Savings Bonds regularly through payroll or 
bank deduction plans. 


@ Cores of Joblessness 


Seven more major labor areas have been newly 
classified by the Department of Labor as being areas 
of “substantial unemployment.” 


An area is given the classification when its rate 
of joblessness hits the 6-per cent mark. The addi- 
tions now place 31 major areas in the category of 
substantial or persistent unemployment. 

Latest to be added to the list are Detroit, Mich., 
New Orleans, La., San Jose, Calif., Bridgeport, 
Conn., Battle Creek, Mich., Corpus Christi, Tex., 
and Spokane, Wash. 


@ Most Polluted City 


Steubenville, Ohio, is the most polluted city in 
the United States, according to the National Air 
Pollution Control Administration. 

Pollution control offices of Steubenville, operating 
30 testing stations through the 8-county area around 
the city, count an average of 502 tons of grime 
dumped on every square mile in the area every 
year. Steubenville is a mill town with a population 
of 34,000. 

A rain storm last summer brought down quanti- 
ties of hydrogen sulfide suspended in the sky over 
Steubenville and turned several hundred houses pitch 
black from their original colors of white, pale green, 
pink, or whatever. 


@ Shopping Time 


A major supermarket chain conducted a survey 
recently to find out how much time and money its 
customers spend buying groceries. 

An average of 27 minutes and $17.80 were par 
for end-of-the-week buying trips, the study found. 

Progressive Grocer Magazine reported that aver- 
age weekly spending at big grocery chain outlets 
amounts to $36.37. 


@ Women's Lib 


Women’s liberation groups are becoming increas- 
ingly active with down-to-earth programs and are 
now mapping a campaign to assault advertising they 
consider “degrading.” 

They have begun affixing stickers to offending ads 
in subway trains and city buses which assert, “Un- 
fair to Women,” or “This Ad Exploits Women.” 

Future strategy plans include possible boycotts 
of products featured in offending advertisements. 


@ Early Christmas 


Merchants in many metropolitan areas plan to 
trot out Santa Claus earlier than ever this year to 
attract shoppers. 

Some plan to start Christmas promotions in late 
October while most are setting the first week in 
November as their kickoff to grab the Christmas 
dollar. 
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WHAT'S 
NEW? 


Freight Scales 


A series of hydraulically-operated 
freight scales providing low profile 
bases and separate read-out dials for 
easier operation are now being mar- 
keted. 


The separation of the read-out 
mechanism from the actual scale al- 
lows for greater flexibility in weigh- 
ing heavy loads, according to the pro- 
ducer. The lower base makes the job 
of manipulating containers on and off 
the scales a little easier and a lot 
quicker. 


The sealed hydraulic load cell will 
withstand shocks of a dropped load 
and does not require the installation 
of leveling adjustments. 


Cargo Platform 


Variations in load levels for truck- 
to-dock transfers can be solved with 
this hydraulic cargo platform. 

For complete operation, the plat- 
form requires only a shallow pit for 
the operating mechanism and a power 
hook-up. 
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Tire Safety 


Heat build-up in tires causes a criti- 
cal safety hazard at around 280 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. A recently developed 
product for detecting such heat build- 
ups is now available and works in the 
following manner: 

The driver applies a white crayon- 
like substance which is surrounded by 
a black sticker. When the white dot 
turns to the same color as the ex- 
terior sticker, the danger line tempera- 
ture has been reached. 

Once the color change takes place 
it is irreversible so any indication 
noted by a driver during an inspection 
stop would mean that the tempera- 
ture level had been reached some time 
after his last inspection and that the 
tire had been damaged to some de- 
gree by the heat build-up. 


® 
Rocket Flare 


Sportsmen and nature enthusiasts 
will find this self-propelled rocket flare 
ideal for optimum safety while enjoy- 
ing their hobbies. It operates under its 
own power and can be dispatched in 
seconds in times of emergency. 

Once the flare is launched, the bril- 
liant red beam can be seen for miles 
in all directions. It is visible in day- 
light or at night. 

The flares are sold in resealable 
packages of three. They are weather- 
proof and fit easily in pocket or purse, 


Trailer Coupler 


The flexible trailer coupler shown 
here allows for hookups without the 
direct-line backup problems encoun- 
tered by ordinary couplers. According 
to the producer, the coupler is adapta- 
ble to all types of towed vehicles in- 
cluding house trailers, jeep towbars, 
farm equipment and boat trailers. 


This coupling mechanism: makes it 
possible for the driver to back up 
within six inches in either direction 
of the eyelet of the towed vehicle. A 
lock release is provided to give the 
eyelet an extension of the necessary 
length for easy hookup. 


Another advantage offered by this 
mechanism is the safety factor which 
is enhanced by the speed of coupling. 

The mechanism also provides for up 
and down movement for variations in 
levels between the two vehicles, 


WHAT’S NEW endeavors to keep 
our readers informed of late de- 
velopments in fields in which they 
are interested. Since it is the 
policy of THE INTERNATION- 
AL TEAMSTER not to advertise 
any product, trade names and 
manufacturers are omitted. Inter- 
ested readers can obtain names of 
manufacturers by writing THE 
INTERNATIONAL TEAMSTER, 
810 Rhode Island Ave., N. E., 
Washington, D. C. 20018. 

A report on new products and 
processes on this page in no way 
constitutes an endorsement or rec- 
ommendation. All performance 
claims are based on statements by 
the manufacturer. 
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“And to think | taught them to say grace before 
eating.” 


Soothing the Nerves 


A gentleman pushing a cart containing a scream- 
ing baby through-a large supermarket was overheard 
by most of.the. patrons of the store as he softly re- 
peated two phrases, “keep calm boy,” and “don’t get 
excited Mike.” 

A lady remarked as she pushed her cart next to 
his, “my goodness, it’s nice of you to do the shop- 
ping for your family and mind the baby at the same 
time but don’t you think that you could do more 
than just comfort little Mike?” 

“Lady,” replied the harried man soberly, “I’m 
Mike.” 


First Class 


A newly-rich tycoon was being fitted by an ex- 
clusive tailor. 

“Like a vent in the suit?” queried the tailor, 

“Naw,” replied the magnate, “I can afford the 
best, go ahead and put an air-conditioning unit in.” 


Strange 


Scientists have recently crossed a sponge with a 
potato—it tastes terrible, but holds a lot of gravy. 


Discovery 


Kindergarten teacher to class: Does anyone here 
know why God gave us thumbs. 

Youngster: Sure, they’re for holding the bottom 
on a sandwich. 


Lonesome 


College professor to his class: “If there are any 
dumbells in this class, please stand up.” 

After a short pause, a strapping youth in the back 
of the room rose. 

“So, you consider yourself a dumbell,” the pro- 
fessor remarked. 

“No sir,” replied the youth, “I just hated to see 
you standing there alone.” 


Un-bearable 


An elderly lady was seated by an usher in a 
crowded movie theater. She became annoyed when 
she realized she could not see the screen because 
the man in front of her was wearing what looked 
like a bear skin coat. After tapping the man on the 
shoulder for several minutes, she was horrified to 
find that it was actually a huge bear and not a man 
at all. She then tapped the man sitting next to the 
bear and said, “do you know that you're sitting 
right next to a bear?” 

“Oh yes,” said the man, “he’s with me.” 

“Ts he enjoying the movie?” she asked. 

“I don’t know,” came the man’s reply, “but he 
loved the book.” 
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Gasoline Prices 
At All-Time righ 


the price of gasoline 
has increased more 
than one hundred 
percent in the past ten years— 
and prospects are for a con- 
tinuous rise. At this writing, 
the price of a gallon of gaso- 
line in Indianapolis is thirty- 
five cents. The rate will go to 
fifty cents a gallon before lev- 
eling off, according to econ- 
omists. 

The strain that this price is 
putting on all facets of the 


freight industry is apparent: 


enough. Not very long ago, 
gasoline was twelve cents a 
gallon. At that time, a team of 
horses was more expensive 
than motorized hauling and 
team owners started to make 
the switch to internal combus- 
tion engines. Now they are con- 
sidering reverting to horses. 
This is, of course, a reflex re- 
action, Anyone in the freight 
business knows that the tre- 
mendous increase in the vol- 
ume of freight hauled in the 
United States in the last ten 
years makes it impossible to 
return to the full scale use of 
horses. On a conservative esti- 
mate, today there are 50,000 
trucks on the road, doing the 
work of 500,000 horses. 

Nevertheless, freight must 
be hauled and the excuses of 
the oil companies that a 
scarcity of gasoline exists is 
simply not true. 

The true fact remains that 
all price increases being ley- 
eled on the heads of the work- 
ing man are the result of an in- 
ordinate greed of profiteers 
who have seized the oppor- 
tunity afforded them by the 
disorder of war and are mak- 
ing the best of it for them- 
selves. 


Secretary of the Navy Franklin D. Roosevelt converses with President Wilson during a campaign tour 
for Democratic candidates in the whirlwind election year of 1920. 


Our Election Goals 


Labor Seeks Representatives—Not Leaders 


The backbone of Labor’s 
political philosophy hinges 
around the difference be- 
tween the words “leader” and 
“representative.”’ The men who 
are responsible for administer- 
ing our labor organizations are 
considered our representatives 
because workers don’t want to 
be led. In that respect, our 
choices for endorsement in the 
November elections will be 
based on the same principle. 
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We want men in government 
who will represent us—not 
men who will try to lead us. 

Workers have already de- 

cided that we will have a new 
congress in the next session. 
Our goal is for a new states- 
manship, based on the follow- 
ing five points: 

1. Regulation of  trans- 
portation to provide 
for its most demo- 
cratic and efficient use 


mAIFTY YEARS AGO 
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. Publicity of 


in the public interest. 


. Tax on unused land, 


an incentive to devel- 
opment, 

Unified interest among 
the leaders of business 
and the representatives 
of labor and govern- 
ment, 


income 
tax returns and divi- 
dends to ascertain ex- 
cessive profits. 


The High Cost of Government 


What are the congressional allotments for various neces- 
sities of running the United States? It may surprise you, but 
the last congressional appropriations reflect the priorities 
set by the Federal Government and they are: 


68% —Expenditures arising from the War 
25% —War and Navy Department 
3% —Administrative Costs, White House, Courts, ad- 

ministration of federal departments 

2.9% —Public Works, rivers, harbors, building 

1.1%—Research, educational development, natural re- 
source development, public health, vocational 
training and libraries 


These figures are the result of an analysis made by Dr. 
E. B. Rosa of the United States Bureau of Standards. 
Granted, the appropriations are somewhat distorted by the 
fact that war appropriations must of necessity outweigh 
the expenses for civilian services during such trying times 
as the recent war. Now that the war has been over for 
nearly one year, it is time that the balance is once again 
reasserted with far greater emphasis on money for social 
services. 


5. Government control of 
credits because of their 
social nature rather 
than control by pri- 
vately owned banks. 


We intend to work to see 
that the men who support this 
ideology can be moved into 
office at the expense of those 
who oppose it. We are con- 
scious of the pitfalls in this 
struggle. Many others have in- 
volved themselves in the tedi- 
ous struggle for remedial legis- 
lation and failed, Labor knows 
that the requisite for legislation 
is a sound public opinion, to 
reach the minds and the hearts 
of the people. It knows the 
value of solidarity, enthusiasm 
and right thinking and the 
present non-partisan campaign 
has aroused it as never before 
to its duties as citizens and as 
trade unionists. 
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LABOR'S PLACE IN HISTORY 


LIKE IT OR NOT, certain influential economists in our society perform a continuing role that affects 
the lives of every wage earner in the nation. 


This is especially true if the economist is one who, by dent.of appointment, serves the Administration 
holding political office; or, if he delivers advice for a fee to those who make corporate decisions having 
the potential of shaking the economy. 


In recent years there has been a body of economic theory rising in the United States that tends increas- 
ingly—in terms of practical effect—to show concern more for the nation than the people in it. 

Composed of rather cold-blooded doctrine, the theory now has achieved such a degree of respect- 
ability that its leading exponent, Milton Friedman, felt free to publish an article in the New York Times 
Magazine of September 13, 1970, titled: “The Social Responsibility of Business is to Increase Its 
Profits.” 


In essence, Friedman ridiculed businessmen who “speak eloquently about the social responsibilities of 
business in a free-enterprise system.” ‘Friedman, a Chicago University professor who would have been 
Barry Goldwater’s chief economist had the Arizona Senator won election to the Presidency, vigorously 
attacked the notion of business social responsibility. 


Friedman asserted that businessmen who say business is not concerned only with profit but with 
promoting desirable social ends, that business has a social conscience and takes seriously its responsi- 
bilities for providing employment, eliminating discrimination, avoiding pollution ‘“‘and whatever else may 
be the catchwords of the contemporary crop of reformers’—these men, Friedman said, are full of 
hogwash. “In fact,” he declared, “they are—or would be if they or anyone else took them seriously— 
preaching pure and unadulterated socialism.” 


He went on to say that “businessmen who talk this way are unwitting puppets of the intellectual forces 
that have been undermining the basis of a free society these past decades.” 


Friedman asked: “What does it mean to say that the corporate executive has a ‘social responsibility’ in 
his capacity as businessman? If this statement is not pure rhetoric, it must mean that he is to act in some 
way that is not in the interest of his employers. For example, that he is to refrain from increasing the 
price of the product in order to contribute to the social objective of preventing inflation, even though a 
price increase would be in the best interests of the corporation. Or that he is to make expenditures on 
reducing pollution beyond the amount that is in the best interests of the corporation or that is required 
by law in order to contribute to the social objective of improving the environment. Or that, at the expense 
of corporate profits, he is to hire ‘hardcore’ unemployed instead of better-qualified available workmen 
to contribute to the social objective of reducing poverty.” 


After many more similar words, Friedman came to his conclusion in which he called the idea of social 
responsibility a “fundamentally subversive doctrine” in a free society. In one of the most unrealistic 
statements ever uttered by an economist about life in a free society, Friedman added: 


“There is one and only one social responsibility of business—to use its resources and engage in activi- 
ties designed to increase its profits so long as it stays within the rules of the game, which is to say, 
engages in open and free competition without deception or fraud.” (Italics added) 


Fortunately, the teeth-gnashing theories of the Friedman school of economics are still very much in 
the minority among American economists. 


National 
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ATLANTIC CITY, N.J.—The United Steelworkers served notice on the basic steel industry and on 
can manufacturers and aluminum and nonferrous-metals companies that it expects record settlements 
in 1971. If necessary, the Steelworkers will strike to get "very substantial wage increases" and 
other gains. 
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DULUTH, Minn.—The Minnesota AFL-CIO wants the state legislature to adopt a variety of social, 
economic and labor laws, but one of the most interesting is a purely educational one. It wants to 
require the mandatory teaching of labor history in all public schools—kindergarten through 
high school apprenticeship programs. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The man whom President Nixon has appointed to direct labor negotiations and 
labor-movement relations for the Post Office Dept. has a questionable record. Thomas H. Moore, 
former personnel manager for the Shell Oil Co. is not looked upon kindly by members of the Oil, 
Chemical & Atomic Workers Union conference board. He was involved in negotiations between the 
union and the company in Houston and Louisiana where he developed a reputation as a "double 
talker." 


DETROIT, MICH.—The United Automobile Workers has appealed to the U.S. Senate to give full 
Support to legislation calling for government reassurance of private pension plans. In a letter 
to all Senators, UAW President Leonard Woodcock supported an amendment introduced by Senator 
Vance Hartke (D-Ind.), which would give the same kind of government protection to pensioners as 
it would give Wall Street speculators whose brokers go broke. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—American Federation of Teachers President David Selden has blasted the 
National Education Association for endorsing Dr. Sidney Marland, Jr. for the position of U.S. 
Commissioner of Education. Both the AFL-CIO and the AFT have consistently opposed his appointment 
by the President. In a letter to the NEA, Selden called the endorsement "a betrayal of the 
aspirations" of classroom teachers. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—In unexpectedly harsh terms, the Nixon Administration rejected as improper, 
unworkable, over costly and "drastic" a proposal for national health insurance that would cover 
nearly all the medical needs and bills of all Americans. John G. Veneman, Undersecretary of 
HEW, said the bill would cost $77 billion in 1974 "and would be equivalent to a federal health 
tax of over $1,000 per year for every household in the U.S.". 


NEW YORK CITY—-Mayor John Lindsay disclosed a survey that shows only 24 women among the city's 
500 top job holders and has ordered all city agencies to "redouble their efforts" to hire 
women. Although women comprise 41 per cent of city employees, the mayor said, less than one 
quarter of them earn more than $15,700 a year, and 54 per cent of all employees in the under— 
$10,000 bracket are women. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—For the first time American unionists can be sure that the machine guns 
guarding the White House and the President are union made. To replace an obsolete type of 
weapon, the Secret Service purchased what experts call the world's most compact sub-machine gun, 
the famous UZI, made in Israel by members of Histadrut, the Israeli Federation of Labor. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The Labor Department has asked a federal court to order a new election 
because of alleged irregularities in a union formerly affiliated with District 50, United Mine 
Workers. The petition charged the union failed to hold a secret ballot, denied members a reason- 
able time in which to nominate candidates and failed to preserve records of the election. 


LONDON, ENGLAND—The first major legislation proposed by the Conservative government since it 
took power in Great Britain imposes regulations on labor relations between business and labor. 
The Labor Party and British trade unions are expected to react against the proposals which 
include a Taft-Hartley like provision allowing the government to ask for a 60-day delay in 
national emergency strikes. 
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Driver Posts Record 
Of Million Safe Miles 


Hubert V. Clark, a member of Teamster Local 
453 in Cumberland, Md., has driven 1,006,852 miles 
without being involved in an accident of any kind. 

A driver for Eastern Express, Inc., Clark’s acci- 
dent-free record makes him unique among over-the- 
road men. He has worked for Eastern nearly 19 
years. 

Clark’s record not only includes no accidents but 
he has never received a traffic citation. He drives 
2,000 miles a week. 


Hundreds Mourn Death 
Of Boston Retiree 


Frank Tighe, one-time recording secretary of 
Teamster Local 25 in Boston, Mass., died recently. 
He was 75 years old. 

Hundreds of Local 25 members and friends at- 
tended services for Tighe whose Teamster member- 
ship totaled more than a half-century. 

He served Local 25 as recording secretary for 28 
years and also was secretary-treasurer of Teamster 
Joint Council 10 in Boston for 17 years. 


California Teamster 
Named By Governor 


Mike Elorduy, secretary-treasurer of the Cali- 
fornia State Council of Cannery and Food Proc- 
essing Unions, recently was appointed to a state 
commission by Gov. Ronald Reagan. 

Elorduy was named to the California Industrial 
Welfare Commission. A Teamster since 1934 and 
an officer of his local union since 1940, Elorduy also 
is active on several other civil and civic boards in 
the Sacramento area. 


Retired Denver Officer 
Reappointed to Board 


Francis H. (Bud) Salter, recently retired president 
of Teamster Local 13 in Denver, Colo., has been 
; reappointed to his fourth 5-year term on the Denver 
Career Service Board. 

The Career Service Board sets work rules for em- 
ployment for all city employees except police, fire 
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and water department. Salter already has put in 15 
years on the appointive job, during which he served 
two terms as chairman. 


Outstanding Driver 
Retires in Minnesota 


Kermit Neumann, a member of Teamster Local 
544 in Minneapolis, Minn., retired recently to end a 
29-year career of driving over-the-road. 

Neumann, Minnesota’s “driver of the year’ in 
1967, logged more than 2,500,000 miles during his 
career. He also contributed more than 3,000 hours 
of voluntary duty in traffic control and emergency 
first aid rescue work as a member of the Hennepin 
County Sheriff’s Emergency Assn. 


Chicago Man Elected 
To Legion Leadership 


Ivan Mitchell, a member of Teamster Local 705 in 
Chicago, Ill., recently was elected commander of 
the First Division of the Cook County Council of 
the American Legion. 

The division takes in 400 legion posts with a 
total membership of 65,000. A member of the legion 
since 1946, Mitchell has held numerous other elec- 
tive offices in the organization through the years. 

He is a petroleum transport driver for F.J. Sibr & 
Sons of Chicago and formerly was a road driver for 
Safeway Lines of Chicago. 


Michigan Teamsters 
Hold Legion Posts 


Two members of Teamster Local 339 in Port 
Huron, Mich., Jack Miller and Edward Viol, were 
elected to office in the Smiths Creek American 
Legion Post No. 525 recently. 

Miller was elected commander and Viol was 
elected junior vice commander. Both are employed 
by Interstate Motor Freight System. 


Massachusetts Local 
Loses Officer by Death 


Teamster Local 170 of Worcester, Mass., lost its 
executive officer by death recently. He was John W. 
Davis, secretary-treasurer. James Millett was named 
by the union’s executive board to succeed Davis. 


Message of the General Vice President 


ONE OF the greatest of things about our form of 
government is that once every two years there is 
reason for new hope. The day for new hope this 
year is November 3rd when the voters will go to the 
polls in the general election. 

There is hope that—with a new election—the 
country will get a fresh start on its problems and, 
perhaps, will find those who will come forward with 
solutions instead of the same old political chicanery. 

Certainly, these are times when we need hope— 
and, yes—faith in a system which over the past 
several years has been victimized by bad politics and 
those who choose to work outside of the system, 
oftentimes resorting to violence and methods foreign 
to a democracy. 


There are those who will be absent when the 
polls open. They are the ones who reason that “it 
doesn’t make any difference who is elected. All 
politicians are the same,” they say. 

I don’t buy their reasoning. It is the same reason- 
ing which brought Germany to the brink of ruin 
prior to World War II, and it is a reasoning which 
has been the downfall of nations throughout history. 
History has taught us that when the electorate goes 
to sleep, the tyrants move in. 

I believe that there are many men of good faith 
seeking office November 3rd. They are ones who can 
and will put the public welfare ahead of selfish 
interests. Yes, they are the ones who would blend 
well in positions of trust with the few incumbents 
who rise to the occasion and legislate for the welfare 
of America. 

So, I want to urge each and every Teamster in the 
United States to write November 3rd down in his 
date book. I want to urge each and every Teamster 
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to see that he is at the polls on November 3rd, and 
that he sees to it that members of his family and his 
working associates do likewise. 


In this issue of the International Teamster, we 
have published the voting records of congressmen 
and senators in the first session of the 91st congress. 
Study these voting records. It doesn’t take long to 
determine which men are voting for the community 
good and which ones are voting selfish interests. 


Working men and women have a way of coming 
through when the chips are down. They built this 
nation with their sweat and blood. They have served 
their country with honor in many, many ways. 

And, I believe that they will demonstrate this faith 
in America November 3rd by casting their ballots. 
Doing this, they will demonstrate by a heavy turnout 
that the folks back home do care, and are demanding 
good government for America. 


If working men and women stay home, a light 
turnout will encourage the hack politician and the 
ineffective public officials to continue down the same 
road of bad politics which has been the record in 
this country for too long. 


By making the elective process work and work 
well, we will be making our contribution as Ameri- 
cans and as Teamsters to the preservation of democ- 
racy. 


GE 
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At Area Conferences 


Fitzsimmons Calls For New Dimensions 
In Trade Union Leadership 


October, 1970 


Teamster General 
Vice President 
Frank E. Fitzsim- 
mons was the fea- 
ture speaker at 
meetings of both 
the Central Con- 
ference and the 
Eastern Confer- 
of Teamsters this 
month. At both 
meetings, in Chi- 
cago and Wash- 
ington, D. C., Fitz- 
simmons called 
for a new dimen- 
sion in trade 
union leadership, 
declaring that just 
representing mem- 
bers for wages, 
hours and condi- 
tions is no longer 
enough. He cited 
the outside influ- 
ences which dissi- 
pate wages and 
conditions and 
called on union 
leadership to 
speak out against 
the eroding influ- 
ences. 


TEAMSTER GENERAL Vice Presi- 
dent Frank E. Fitzsimmons has called 
for a new dimension in trade union 
leadership. 

Speaking to the Central Conference 
of Teamsters meeting in Chicago, and 
later to the 9th Area Conference 
meeting of the Eastern Conference in 
Washington, D. C., Fitzsimmons de- 
clared that no longer can union 
leaders fulfill their obligations of office 
merely by representing members for 
wages, hours and conditions. 

Fitzsimmons acknowledged that 
Teamsters and the labor movement do 
a good job of representing the rank 
and file for basic economic considera- 
tions. However, he noted that outside 
influences erode away the member’s 
standard of living. 

Fitzsimmons said: 

a a realistic approach to the 
1970’s demands that we continue the 
job we have done. But more is des- 
perately needed. 

“T sincerely believe that collective 
bargaining in the 1970’s must take on 
much broader horizons, if the basic 
fruits of collective bargaining are to 
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“I say that today, just 
representing your mem- 
bership for wages, hours 
and conditions is not 
enough—especially when 
outside influences erode 
and dissipate those wages 
and conditions. 


have any real meaning for our mem- 
bers,” he said. 

“Perhaps, in the 1970s, at the 
bargaining table, we will be discussing 
pollution with the employers, for ex- 
ample, inflation, and the other great 
and dangerous social issues which 
plague our country.” 

Further, Fitzsimmons declared that 
it is the obligation of the local union 
leader to speak out on issues which 
develop outside the influence of the 
bargaining table, but which drastically 
affect the member. 

“There is a desperate need for labor 
to speak up to destroy old myths and 
demand solutions from those in office 
instead of political rhetoric,” Fitz- 
simmons declared. 


Campaign Oratory 


“Since the general election is just 
around the corner,” Fitzsimmons said 
“I say now is the time to pull the 
politicians up short for campaign ora- 
tory which would insult idiots.” 

The Teamster leader said it is time 
voters should be asking politicans why 
they just found out there is poverty in 
the land. 

“We in organized labor know it. 
We see it every day,” Fitzsimmons 
said, and he went on to declare that 
the only realistic program in America 
today to wipe out poverty is the labor 
movement's program to organize the 
unorganized and bring them under 
the conditions of a labor agreement.” 

Other questions Fitzsimmons sug- 
gested for politicians included: 

“How come the politician just 
found out that the air and the environ- 
ment is polluted? How come he just 
found out that the younger members 
of the work force are upset with infla- 
tion and high prices?” 


Inflation 


Noting that this nation had run- 
away inflation during the Civil War 
when prices almost doubled, and 
again during World War I, Fitz- 
simmons reminded the delegates that 
during those times one could count 
union members on a “few thumbs and 
fingers.” 

“We have had inflation when unions 
were not an economic force, and we 
have had inflation when they were, 
and yet the politician blames you for 
inflation and points to the wage in- 
creases you have negotiated for the 
membership,” Fitzsimmons said. 

He declared that the tragedy of 
American economic policy is that it 
depends upon keeping nearly 5 million 
Americans jobless as a curb on infla- 
tion. This, he said, is drastically im- 
portant to the Teamster member be- 
cause he wonders when the govern- 
ment will decide that it must sacrifice 
his job to fight inflation. 

As an example of political and 
bureaucratic failure, Fitzsimmons 
pointed to the proposed changes in 
driver qualifications by the Depart- 
ment of Transportation which will go 
into effect January 1, 1971. 

“These regulations,” Fitzsimmons 
said, “are put forward as a way to 
reduce the slaughter on the highways. 
Drivers for regulated carriers, the 
safest drivers in the world, have been 
singled out by the Department of 
Transportation. There isn’t a driver 
on the road who can live with these 
regulations. 

“Admittedly, the department doesn’t 
have the manpower to enforce these 
regulations. Employers will be enforc- 
ing them, and you know what that 
means,” Fitzsimmons said. “Gypsy 
operators will continue to violate these 
regulations as they have violated all 
regulations ever enacted, 

“Highway slaughter will continue 
as it has in the past. And your mem- 
bers—and, yes, the American public 
—will be hoodwinked again by the 
politicians and the bureaucrats.” 


Deny the Young 


The Teamster leader singled out 
the seniority system in Congress as 
one of the things responsible for the 
country’s dilemma. He called it a sys- 
tem which rewards a man merely for 
his age—not for his ability to lead and 
propose new solutions. “It is a system 
which denies the young congressman 
with fresh air to breathe on the Amer- 
ican public.” 
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Fitzsimmons noted that archaic 
congressional rules frustrate the 
American public in its right to elect 
its President by direct vote of the 
electorate. 

“However, the politicians are quick 
to pass legislation which requires that 
union officials are elected by the di- 
rect vote of their memberships,” he 
said. 

He noted that the day will come 
when America will have to stop acting 
as the world’s policeman, and will 
need to rebuild America. 

“This rebuilding program,” he said, 
will require that— 

“We deal effectively with pollution 
or perish; 

“We rebuild our slums and ghettos, 
giving all Americans a decent place to 
establish sound and meaningful family 
ties. (Doing that, he said, we will wipe 
out the social conditions which breed 
crime and make our streets unsafe 
places for our wives and daughters 
to walk and unsafe places to travel to 
and from work.) 

“We will have to provide a decent 
national health care plan so that all 
Americans can afford quality medical 
care. 

“And,” he said, “every day we put 
these things off, the price of doing 
that job goes up and up and up.” 

“We must demand response to 
domestic and public needs from those 
who sit in Washington, in state legis- 
latures, and in positions of public 
trust. 


Obligation 


“T say that today, just representing 
your membership for wages, hours 
and conditions is not enough—espe- 
cially when outside influences erode 
and dissipate those wages and condi- 
tions. 

“Your obligation,” Fitzsimmons 
said, “is to speak out at every turn, 
because there is only one thing the 
politician really understands. That is 
the roar of the rank and file at the 
ballot box, and it is the union leader’s 
responsibility to lead that roar.” 

The General Vice President con- 
cluded: 

“Your obligation is to lead that roar 
by a membership which is fully in- 
formed on the issues—not duped by 
political rhetoric which would lead 
one to believe the union member can 
neither read nor write.” 


The International Teamster 


General Vice President Frank E. Fitzsimmons addressed the opening general 
session of the CCT as more than 750 delegates attended the Chicago meeting. 


Central Conference Views 
Challenges Ahead in the ’70’s 


October, 1970 


HOPING TO REPEAT its achieve- 
ment of the past decade, the Central 
Conference of Teamsters surged into 
the 1970’s with a series of trade di- 
vision workshops attended by nearly 
800 local union representatives and 
guests in Chicago, Ill., October 7-9. 

The CCT ended the sixties with a 
total dues-paying membership of 661,- 
000. The figure is an increase of 
nearly 24 per cent over the 1960 
mark of 534,000 members in the 
13-state area covered by the confer- 
ence. 

General Vice President Frank E. 
Fitzsimmons—acting chairman of the 
CCT—addressed the opening general 
session. He proudly hailed the mem- 
bership growth as an _ outstanding 
example of what can be done through 
trade union cooperation and dedica- 
tion. 

Fitzsimmons, who also participated 
in most of the trade division meetings 
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IBT Vice President Ray Schoessling welcomes General Vice 
President Frank E. Fitzsimmons to the general session 
microphone at the Central Conference meeting. 


that followed, urged the local union 
leaders to continue their organizing 
campaigns and to work harder at 
consolidating and protecting gains 
already won. 

The General Vice President said 
there was an increasing need for lo- 
cal union responsibility, not only in 
terms of union representation but in 
the areas of community affairs and 
politics. 

International Vice President Ray 
Schoessling, president of Teamster 
Joint Council 25 in Chicago, served 
as host for the meeting. 

Schoessling, a member of the CCT 
Policy Committee, told the delegates 
that the workshops were set up to 
bring about “a better understanding 
of what’s going on in the Conference.” 
He added that the trade divisions 
must weld together to overcome the 
myriad of problems facing unions 
today. 


Richard Daley 
Chicago Mayor 


Emil 


International Vice President Harold 
J. Gibbons of St. Louis, Mo., missed 
the opening session to attend the 
funeral of Pete Saffo but arrived later 
in time to join Fitzsimmons in trade 
division visits. Gibbons is secretary- 
treasurer of the CCT. 

Also speaking at the opening ses- 
sion were Mrs. Josephine Hoffa, wife 
of General President James R. Hoffa, 
chairman of the Conference; Roy 
Williams, recording secretary of 
the CCT, and Wiley Branton, direc- 
tor of the community and social ac- 
tion division for the Alliance of Labor 
Action. 

International Vice Presidents Rob- 
ert Holmes of Detroit, Mich., and 
William Presser of Cleveland, Ohio, 
also took part in the Conference ses- 
sions. Both are members of the CCT 
Policy Committee. 

Among the honored guests were: 
Emil Mazey, secretary-treasurer of 


Wiliam Lee 
Chicago Federation 


Mazey (left), 


was a CCT 
banquet speaker and was greeted warmly by General Vice 
President Fitzsimmons and acting CCT Director Vice Presi- 
dent Harold J. Gibbons. 


UAW secretary-treasurer, 


the United Auto Workers, who ad- 
dressed the banquet; William Lee, 
president of the Chicago Federation 
of Labor and once a Teamsters Union 
vice president, and Chicago Mayor 
Richard Daley. Lee and the mayor 
each spoke briefly at the opening 
session. 

Twin problems of organizing the 
unorganized and protecting existing 
contracts dominated the agenda of 
practically every trade division work- 
shop. Most of the divisions found 
themselves facing problems unheard 
of by unions a few years ago. Follow- 
ing are sketches of the workshop 
activity: 

Freight Division—Delegates were 
warned about employer “interpreta- 
tions” of the new National Master 
Freight Agreement. It was pointed 
out that no union-employer meeting 
has been held to arrive at such “in- 
terpretations,’ and that any such 


Dave Previant 
{BT Counsel 
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“Jo” Hoffa Roy Williams Howard Haynes 
Legislation Freight Dairy 


notices are arbitrary and invalid. A 
first meeting since the settlement is 
scheduled for November 19th in 
Washington, D.C. 


Food Processing Division—Numer- 
ous organizing successes of the recent 
past were cited for the north central 
area. Upgrading the hourly rates for 
seasonal employees was considered a 
problem requiring a solution. The di- 
vision agreed to hire special or- 
ganizers with language skills. 


Warehouse Division—Tops on the 
agenda was a discussion of the over- 
whelming threats by conglomerate 
growth such as that exemplified by 
Beatrice Foods, a corporate giant that 
gets bigger every day. Master con- 
tracts with the Kroger Co., and Na- 
tional Tea Co., were discussed along 
with the prospect of a new super- 
market chain organizing campaign. 


Automotive and Petroleum Division 
—A proposed tank truck agreement 
was discussed in some detail along 
with plans for organizing in the auto 
tire industry and other businesses fall- 
ing under the division’s jurisdiction. 


Industrial Division—A new develop- 
ment facing this division is the cors- 
porate trend of overseas expansion. 
One case was cited, involving Apex 
Corp., in which pickets posted across 
the United States were ineffective and 


Robert Holmes 
Warehouse 
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Wiley Branton 
ALA 


settlement was not reached in the dis- 
pute until pickets were dispatched 
overseas. 


Brewery and Soft Drink Division— 
IBT Vice President Ray Schoessling, 
long the chairman of this division, 
stepped down from the job so as to 
attend to increasing responsibilities at 
the International level. Frank Sabin 
was named the new chairman. 


Airline Division—Delegates were 
reminded that although the Teamsters 
Union is tops in the industry, organiz- 
ing campaigns must be carried out 
among the big air freight carriers. 
There is an estimated unorganized 
force of 80,000 clerical and related 
jobs in air freight. Unorganized 
workers in satellite industry are esti- 
mated at 250,000. 


Public Service Division—There is a 
vast untapped pool of unorganized 
workers in this area. Changes in laws 
and the dissatisfaction of public 
workers are creating a real organiza- 
tional challenge here. 


Construction Division—The indus- 
try is holding up well with $80 billion 
in construction this year, but predic- 
tions are for a 30 per cent decline the 
next three years in industrial construc- 
tion while heavy-highway work prob- 
ably will increase or at least hold its 
Owner-operators are becoming 


own. 


Thomas Owens 
IBT Construction 


N. Louis Triscaro 
Construction 


s 


Steve Schultz 
Automotive 


a more troublesome problem. 

Bakery Division—Changes in the 
industry and the impact of the private 
label, along with related problems, 
were discussed here. 

Dairy Division—New equipment, 
new companies and supermarket op- 
erations are causing union upheavals 
in this area. 

Other meetings included a session 
for Canadian delegates, an all-day 
meeting for lawyers retained by 
Teamster local unions, and a morn- 
ing session for editors of Teamster 
publications. 

All divisions gave reports in the 
final general session and also heard a 
legal report delivered by Dave Pre- 
viant, chief counsel for the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters. 

Previant alerted the delegates to a 
government effort aimed at checking 
the tax-exempt status of unions and 
urged them to comply with legitimate 
requests of the Internal Revenue Sery- 
ice. 

General Vice President Fitzsim- 
mons, in his closing remarks, urged 
local union representatives to take 
advantage of the International Un- 
ion’s Teamster Labor Institute in 
Miami, Fla., where elected officers 


and business agents have the oppor- 
tunity to update their skills in a spe- 
cial 2-week course of instruction. 


a 
Karl Rogers Henry Breen 
Construction IBT Airline 


General Vice President Frank E. Fitzsimmons and General Secretary-Treasurer 
Thomas E. Flynn were feature speakers at the opening session of the 9th Area 
Eastern Conference meeting in Washington, D. C. 


Eastern Conference Holds 
9th Area Meet in Washington 
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DELEGATES to the 9th Area Con- 
ference of the Eastern Conference of 
Teamsters met this month in Wash- 
ington, D. C., with their director, In- 
ternational Union Vice President Jo- 
seph Trerotola reporting progress on 
all fronts. 

Following an opening general ses- 
sion which featured the election of 
the Conference policy committee and 
addresses by Teamster General Vice 
President Frank E. Fitzsimmons and 
General Secretary-Treasurer Thomas 
E. Flynn, delegates attended division 
meetings for the remainder of the 
week. 

Incumbent policy committee mem- 
bers were unanimously reelected. 
They are: 


The International Teamster 


Teamster General 
Vice President 
Frank E, Fitzsim- 
mons and General 
Secretary - Treas- 
urer Thomas E. 
Flynn flank East- 
ern Conference Di- 
rector Joseph Tre- 
rotola. Fitzsim- 
mons _ appointed 
Trerotola to con- 
tinue in the po- 
sition of Confer- 
ence director, 


Trerotola, chairman; Edward Nan- 
gle, secretary-treasurer; and members 
Harry Tevis, Dominick Calabrese, 
William J. McCarthy, Rocco De- 
Perno, and Robert T. Flynn. Tevis, 
Calabrese and McCarthy are Interna- 
tional Union vice presidents. Flynn 
is administrative assistant to Treretola 
in the conference. Trerotola also 
serves as president of Joint Council 
16 in New York City. 

Trerotola noted that membership in 
the Eastern Conference has jumped to 
approximately 600,000. When estab- 
lished 17 years ago, membership in 
the Conference was approximately 
350,000 members. 

Because of the huge increase in 
membership, Trerotola reported that 
the Conference has purchased a build- 
ing in Bethesda, Maryland, and will 
move its headquarters there early in 
1971. 

Excerpts from Trerotola’s 
to the Conference follow: 


report 


October, 1970 


“The Eastern Conference of Team- 
sters was created in 1953 to assist the 
International Union in implementing 
its policies; in helping Local Unions 
and Joint Councils organize the un- 
organized and negotiate collective bar- 
gaining agreements; and, in provid- 
ing services through which the Local 
Unions can better represent their 
membership. The Conference has 
tried, over the past 17 years, to meet 
its obligation and responsibility in 
providing the finest legal, research 
and manpower assistance to our Local 
Unions and Joint Councils. It is hoped 
that this 17-year experience will help 
us to inaugurate a new era in the 
1970’s, a new dimension in organizing 
and assisting our affiliates. 

“As one who went through the 
1940’s and 1950's as a union official, 
I recognize that new developments 
are needed to meet the changing 
times. The principle need today, how- 
ever, is a change in our labor laws to 


free our Local Unions and Joint Coun- 
cils to do the organizing of which 
they are capable. Today, the slow 
cumbersome process of hearings and 
court procedure bogs down a Local 
Union so that both money and time 
are expended, money and time which 
could be better utilized in organizing 
other groups seeking the protection 
of the Union, in the servicing of our 
membership, and in participating in 
community activities. 

“In the year 1969, our Local Un- 
ions in the Eastern Conference Area 
showed a per capita increase of over 
20,000 members. The statistics of the 
National Labor Relations Board for 
the year 1969 reveal that our Locals 
organized 347 companies with 14,487 
employees. Over the past four years, 
our Locals have won on an average 
of 378 elections a year, organizing 
just over 11,000 members. 

“It is interesting to note that 103, 
or 29.7%, of the total elections in the 


Eugene Carter ad- 
ministers the oath 
of office to the 
newly elected 
Eastern  Confer- 
ence policy com- 
mittee. All policy 
committee mem- 
bers were incum- 
bents and were 
reelected without 
opposition by de- 
legates in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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IBT VP Mohn 

“Call for unity.” 
year were in the Industrial Trade 
Division. The number of employees 
involved was 10,125 or 69.9% of the 
total employees organized. Over the 
past four years the Industrial Trade 
Division has averaged 110 election 
wins each year, with an average of 
6,307 employees each year. 

“The two largest single elections 
won were Allied Chemical Corpora- 
tion in Hopewell, Virginia, with 2,500 
employees, and Owens-Corning Fiber- 
glas Corporation, Aiken, South Caro- 
lina, with over 2,000 employees. A 
contract was successfully negotiated 
with Allied and a new Local, No. 101, 
was created. Owens-Corning is still 
being processed through the courts. 

“An organizing campaign was set 
up at a number of Georgia-Pacific 
plants and warehouses in the Eastern 
Conference Area. In late 1968, Local 
326 organized a Gypsum Division of 
Georgia-Pacific at Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, with approximately 200 em- 
ployees. In 1969, Local 822 was suc- 
cessful in organizing 210 employees 
at the Portsmouth, Virginia, plant and 
Local 456 was successful in organiz- 
ing approximately 50 employees at 
a new plant which was built at Bu- 
chanan, New York. 


124 Wins 


“Another election at Warwick, New 
York, was lost in a close vote by Lo- 
cal 102. Organizing campaigns will 
be continuing into 1970 at various 
other locations of Georgia-Pacific. 

“Other important organizing wins in 
1969 included Joseph Schlitz Brewing 
Company in Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina; Pennzoil United, Inc. in a 
West Virginia statewide election of 
250 employees; Sylvania Electric at 
Danvers, Massachusetts, with 562 em- 
ployees; Crowley Milk Company in 
New York State with 121 employees; 
National Biscuit Company at Queens, 
New York, with 174 employees. 

“In the past year, there were 124 
election wins among units of truck 
drivers which resulted in 1,669 driv- 
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IBT VP McCarthy 
“ECT excells.”’ 


# 
IBT VP Mock 
“Organize.” 


Trerotola 
Again Heads 
ECT 


Joseph Trerotola, IBT Vice 
President and president of Joint 
Council 16 has been reappointed 
Director of the Eastern Confer- 
ence of Teamsters by General Vice 
President Frank E. Fitzsimmons. 


Reelected as policy committee 
members of the Eastern Confer- 
ence were: Trerotola, chairman; 
Edward Nangle, secretary-treas- 
urer; and members Harry Tevis, 
Dominick Calabrese, and William 
McCarthy, all IBT vice presidents; 
and Robert Flynn, executive assist- 
ant to Trerotola at the Eastern 
Conference. 


ers being organized, Thus, our tradi- 
tional jurisdiction continues to be 
organized as in the past. 

“The 347 election wins in the ECT 
Area represent 28.4% of the total 
IBT wins and the 14,487 represent 
39.2% of the total employees coming 
into the IBT. Nation-wide, there were 
1,222 wins with 36,991 employees in- 
volved. Thus, it has been a very suc- 
cessful year on the NLRB election 
circuit. 

“New members also were organized 
through card check and recognition 
procedures and, as such, are not re- 
flected in these figures. 

“One such instance was the purchase 
of New Dixie by Hemingway Trans- 
port in 1969. For years, our Locals 
had been unsuccessful in organizing 
this Company. Recognition was 
granted on a card check basis and a 
step-up rider was negotiated. Our Lo- 
cals in the Eastern Conference Area 
realized approximately 350 new mem- 
bers. 

“Another example was the largest 
single unit organized in 1969 in Joint 
Council No. 91. Direct Motors with 


Eugene Hubbard 
Jt. Council 55 


ze 


Ben Segal 
Asst. Mayor 


500 employees was granted recogni- 
tion without proceeding through the 
election process. 

“The International Union and the 
Eastern Conference fully endorse and 
advocate area-wide collective bargain- 
ing. It is their experience that only 
in this way can the achievements of 
the past be protected and the neces- 
sary strength be mustered to forge 
new gains. 

“The nation-wide collective bargain- 
ing process produced the best settle- 
ment in the history of the Freight In- 
dustry. As a result, the settlement has 
also become the target for many other 
unions and industries. The same type 
of success is evidenced in other area- 
wide bargaining situations. The For- 
hire Tank Haul Industry is now rap- 
idly approaching bargaining on a Con- 
ference-wide basis. The Eastern Area 
Tank Haul Agreement now covers the 
states of Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
West Virginia, and southern New 
Jersey. 


Conglomerates 


“Our Local Unions and Joint Coun- 
cils must recognize, however, that the 
rise of the conglomerates and com- 
panies with world-wide operations will 
be drastically altering the collective 
bargaining process. 

“For instance, if a strike should 
occur with Avis, a subsidiary of 
1.T.T., only the Avis operations can 
be directly affected. No action can 
be taken against Continental Baking 
Company, or Canteen, or any other 
subsidiary. 

“Financially, a giant corporation 
such as I.T.T. could force a strike and 
carry the burden indefinitely. The 
same situation exists with companies 
which have international operations. 
The labor unions at the domestic 
plants could be forced into a strike 
and the Company continue to produce 
indefinitely through its foreign opera- 
tions. While this is not an immediate 
major concern, it could well be a 
major concern in the next 10 years.” 


The International Teamster 
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Flynn Reviews Innovations 
Of Office for ECT Delegates 


TEAMSTER~ General _ Secretary- 
Treasurer Thomas E. Flynn gave 
delegates to the 9th Area Eastern 
Conference of Teamsters meeting in 
Washington, D. C., this month, a re- 
port on innovations adopted by his 
office since he assumed that position. 

Flynn noted that administering the 
affairs of an International Union of 
more than two million members has 
necessitated changes in bookkeeping 
procedures and in up-dated invest- 
ment policies. 

Also, the general secretary-treasurer 
pointed out that changes to further 
protect the membership in collective 
bargaining situations which necessi- 
tate a work stoppage have been made. 

First, among the innovations made 
by Flynn was the establishment of an 
investment department at International 
Union headquarters. This, Flynn said, 
has resulted in greater returns on in- 
vestment of union monies. The de- 
partment retains investment counselors 
who do not themselves purchase 
securities, thus eliminating any con- 
flict of interest. 
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General Secretary- 
Treasurer Thomas 
E. Flynn brought 
delegates to the 
Eastern Confer- 
ence up to date 
on the latest in 
bookkeeping tech- 
niques and invest- 
ment policies util- 
ized by the Inter- 
national Union un- 
der his direction. 


Flynn noted that since he took 
office, administration of the affiliates 
pension fund has been assumed by his 
office, and monies of the fund are 
now on deposit with a Washington, 
D. C. bank. 

“This,” Flynn said, “eliminates the 
necessity of those covered by the plan 
seeking information from several dif- 
ferent sources.” 

The general secretary-treasurer also 
told delegates of the establishment of 
a defense fund to protect the mem- 
bership in work stoppage situations. 
“This approach has been adopted by 
several other International Unions, 
and now our members have the same 
kind of protection,” Flynn said. 

With a view toward better service 
to local unions, the International 
Union’s staff of auditors has been in- 
creased from five to 10 members. 
Flynn noted that with the increased 
staff, the International Union will be 
able to audit the books of all local 
unions before the next convention, in 
accordance with the International 
Union constitution. 


Turning to the problems of book- 
keeping for an International Union 
with more than two million members, 
Flynn reviewed a pilot data proc- 
essing system of bookkeeping which 
is being run with several local unions. 
Through the use of modern communi- 
cations equipment, direct telephone 
lines between the International and 
local unions enable use of computer 
bookkeeping. 

“This system, when fully imple- 
mented,” Flynn said, “will free local 
union officials from many of their 
present bookkeeping chores so that 
they can spend more time servicing 
the membership and organizing the 
unorganized.” 

Flynn noted that a demonstration 
of union bookkeeping through data 
processing will be set up at the Inter- 
national Union convention next year 
for delegates to examine. He further 
stated that any system of data process- 
ing will be voluntary with local 
unions, and that if they prefer to 
continue their present system, they 
may. 

Flynn’s appearance at the Eastern 
Conference as_ general  secretary- 
treasurer marked a departure from his 
previous appearances there. He served 
as Director of the Eastern Conference 
for 16 years before becoming general 
secretary treasurer. The Eastern Con- 
ference was originated under his di- 
rection. 


$20,000 Backpay 
Won After 


Long Struggle 


It took five years and nine months 
worth of court battles and a pair of 
arbitrations but Teamster Local 663 
of Westlake, La., finally won $20,000 
in backpay for Curtis Smith, a mem- 
ber fired by the Continental Oil Co., 
while on sick leave with an injured 
back. 

The final decision came when an 
arbitrator ordered the company to re- 
turn Smith to his job with full senior- 
ity and benefits. If the parties could 
not agree on the amount of backpay, 
said the arbitrator, he would set the 
amount. The decision was $20,000. 

Smith, a first class pipefitter in 
Conoco’s No. 3 refinery at Westlake, 
had been employed by the company 
for nine years when he was dis- 
charged. 
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Conference Speaker 


Mrs. Josephine Hoffa, wife of general President James R. Hoffa and National 
President of DRIVE Ladies Auxiliaries, is shown with delegates to the recent 
biennial conference of the Teamsters American Communications Association. 
Mrs. Hoffa urged delegates to intensify their efforts in political and legislative 
activities. 


New Approach 


Communications Division Gets 
4-Month Jump in New Pact 


The American Communications As- 
sociation—the Teamsters communica- 
tions trade division—has taken a four 
month jump on the expiration of its 
agreement with RCA. 

At the urging of union officials, the 
company was persuaded to negotiate 
four months in advance of the con- 
tract expiration to avoid contract talks 
under the gun of a strike deadline. 

The new approach is a departure 


New York and San Francisco, estab- 
lishes new wage standards for the in- 
ternational telegraphy industry. 

It provides for substantial improve- 
ments in hospital, surgical and medi- 
cal benefits, in pensions, and in many 
other fringe areas. 

The union negotiating committee 
was headed by Joseph P. Selly, presi- 
dent of the division, and consisted of 


from the long and bitter strike which 
took place in 1967-68. 

The new agreement, hailed by 
members in ratification meetings in 


Local 10 officers, President V. Attardi, 
Secretary-Treasurer R, Schaefer, and 
Vice President A. Cardinale; and Lo- 
cal 9 Secretary-Treasurer E. Barlow. 


$10,820 Back Pay Award 


A $10,820 grievance was settled by Teamster Local 215, of Evansville, Ind., for 
nine employees of the Water Works Department of that city. The back pay rep- 
resents money members would have earned between March 20, and August 31, 
1970, had they not been laid off out of seniority. Shown at the Water Works office 
receiving the settlement are: (Seated, left to right) Local 215 President C. K. 
Arden, Leon Jones, David Faver, Job Steward Leroy Cox. Standing (left to right) 
Jim Crow, Wilton Boyd, Robert Reherman, James W. Childers, Local 215 Asst. 
Business Representative Charles Whobrey, James Douglas, and Glen E. Smith. 


L.A. Local 
Gains Large 
Unit Win 


Teamster Local 986 scored a big 
victory in a National Labor Relations 
Board representation election con- 
ducted recently at Rocket Wheel In- 
dustries, Inc., of Los Angeles, Calif. 

M.E. Anderson, Local 986 secre- 
tary-treasurer, said 150 employees of 
the company were eligible to ballot. 
The vote was 79 for the union and 49 
against with 14 ballots challenged. 

Anderson said negotiations for a 
contract are now underway. The firm 
manufactures sporty auto wheels. 


@ Retail Win 


Employees of the Rite Aid Corp., 
which operates retail stores in Herki- 
mer and Utica, N.Y., recently voted 
overwhelmingly for representation by 
Teamster Local 382 of Utica in a 
National Labor Relations Board elec- 
tion. 

Paul Bush, Local 382 president, 
said 12 clerks were eligible to ballot. 
The vote count was nine for the union 
and one against. 


Haynes Named 
To Head 
Food Division 


Howard L. Haynes, secretary- 
treasurer of Teamster Local 783 in 
Louisville, Ky., has been named 
director of the Teamsters Union 
National Food Processing Divi- 
sion. 

Haynes’ appointment was an- 
nounced by General Vice Presi- 
dent Frank E. Fitzsimmons at the 
recent workshop and trade division 
meetings held by the Central Con- 
ference of Teamsters in Chicago, 
ill. 

A Teamsters Union member 
since 1939, the 49-year-old Haynes 
has served as executive officer of 
Local 783 for the past 24 years. 

He also is: Secretary of the 
Mid-States East Coast Dairy Con- 
ference; vice president of Teamster 
Joint Council 94 in Louisville; 
secretary-treasurer of the Ken- 
tucky-West Virginia Conference of 
Teamsters, and chairman of the 
Central Conference of Teamsters 
Dairy Division. 
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In Rhode Isliand 


Two Former Teamsters Given 


High Police Rank in Providence 


Alexander J, Hylek, secretary-treasurer of Local 251, stands with two former 


members of his union who have risen to high rank on the Providence, Rhode 
Island police force. John L. Eddy (2nd from left) has been promoted to com- 
mander, second highest rank on the force. Vincent J. O’Connell (3rd from left) 
has been promoted to rank of captain in charge of the detective bureau. Looking 


on is George Burns, of Local 251. 


Two former members of Teamster 
Local 251, in Providence, R.I., have 
risen to high positions on that city’s 
police force. 

At recent ceremonies, John L. Eddy 
was promoted to commander, the sec- 
ond highest rank in the department. 

In his new position, Eddy will be 
commanding officer of the patrol bu- 
reau, which includes all uniformed 


policemen. 
Promoted to the rank of captain to 


Large Unit 
Won By 
Texas Local 


Teamster Local 920 of Beaumont, 
Tex., recently won a National Labor 
Relations Board representation elec- 
tion in which 128 employees of the 
Visador Corp., in Jasper, Tex., were 
eligible to ballot. 

J.O. Peveto, Local 920 secretary- 
treasurer, said the ballot count was 
64 for the union and 53 against. 

The company manufactures doors, 
windows, awnings and _ ventilation 
ducts—all made out of wood prod- 
ucts, 

Peveto said it was his belief that the 
election victory will “open the door” 
to further organizing in this non- 
union portion of East Texas. 
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succeed Eddy, is former Teamster 
Vincent J. O’Connell. He will serve 
as head of detectives. 


Teamster membership has been a 
family tradition with both Eddy and 
O’Connell. Eddy’s father, Carlton 
Eddy, was first business agent of Lo- 
cal 251 in the early 1930's. 

O’Connell’s father has been an ac- 
tive member of the local union for 
the past 33 years. 


@ Office Workers 


Office employees of Krim-Ko Divi- 
sion of National Flavors, Inc., in New- 
ark, N.J., voted overwhelmingly for 
representation by Teamster Local 680 
in a recent National Labor Relations 
Board election. 

Anthony Iorio, Local 680 secretary- 
treasurer, said the vote was 5 to 1 
for the union. The company makes 
additives for milk and syrups. 


e@ Hawaii Win 


Construction workers employed by 
J. M. Tanaka Construction, Inc., in 
Honolulu, Hawaii, voted strongly for 
representation by Teamster Local 996 
in a recent National Labor Relations 
Board election. 

Arthur A. Rutledge, 


Local 996 


president, said the vote count was 8 
to 2 for the union. The unit includes 
dump, water wagon, and flat bed truck 
drivers. 


IBT School 
Offers Course 
In Organizing 


In addition to the regular cur- 
riculum on tap for Teamster official 
at the IBT Labor Institute in Miami 
a special two-week course titled “Or- 
ganizing in the Seventies” will be in- 
augurated on Oct. 26th. 

General Vice President Fitzsim- 
mons says this course will deal with 
“new techniques in motivating work- 
ers, dealing with employer resistance, 
positive uses of the law and other 
aspects of organizing.” It will sup- 
plement the Institute’s conventional 
courses which nearly one thousand of- 
ficers and business agents took advan- 
tage of last year. 


For Graduates 


“Organizing in the Seventies”, said 
Fitzsimmons in a communication to 
all Teamster affiliates, “will be offered 
to those Teamster union representa- 
tives who have already completed the 
basic course” and is being offered in 
response to repeated requests for such 
instruction. 

Those who have taken advantage 
of the Institute’s courses have found 
them to be most beneficial and enlight- 
ening as to the evolution that is tak- 
ing place in the broad field of labor- 
management relations. 


Columnist 
Discusses 
Wage Lag 


Michael Harrington, syndicated 
columnist, wrote recently as the 
United Auto Worker strike got 
underway at General Motors: 


“ 
. 


. It must be remembered 
that the wage demands of the 
unions in recent years have been 
primarily defensive. They occurred 
when the workers discovered that 
Vietnam and corporate profit tak- 
ing were quite literally wiping out 
the gains of a normal labor con- 
tract. That forced them to press 
for decent pay hikes .. .” 
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Voting Records = 91st Congress 


SENATE ISSUES 


November 3, 1970, is General Election day. The nation 
will be electing all members of the House of Representa- 
tives and one-third of the United States Senate. To help 
guide the membership, the following voting record of both 
House and Senate members is published below. 


1. H.R. 13270 — Tax Reform Act of 1969 — Fannin 
Amendment. 


An amendment to the tax reform bill introduced 
by Senator Paul J. Fannin (R-Ariz.) which would 
deny tax exemption to any organization which 
contributed any funds to support or oppose any 
candidate, any political party, or to carry on 
voter registration activities was rejected 27-59 
on December 8, 1969. 


A VOTE AGAINST (RIGHT VOTE) THE AMEND- 
MENT IS A VOTE FOR POLITICAL FREEDOM 
FOR UNION MEMBERS. 


2. H.R. 13270 — Tax Reform Act of 1969 — Byrd- 
Mansfield Amendment. Increased Social Security 
Benefits. 


The elderly, living on inadequate fixed incomes, 
were particularly hard hit by the inflation in 
this country in the last few years. The Nixon 
Administration, which in September, 1969, had 
proposed a 10 percent increase in benefits effec- 
tive March 1, 1970, was opposed to including 
any kind of social security increase in the tax 
reform bill. However, on December 5, 1969, 
during debate on the tax reform bill, an amend- 
ment aimed at helping old people was ap- 
proved by the Senate. The amendment provided 
minimum Social Security payments of $100 for 
individuals and $150 for married couples, and 
increasing the Social Security tax base from 
$7,800 to $12,000 beginning in 1973. Adopted 
48-41 on December 5, 1969. 


A VOTE FOR THE AMENDMENT (RIGHT VOTE) 
IS A VOTE FOR A DECENT LIFE FOR OLD PEO- 
PLE. 


3. H.R. 13270—Tax Reform Act of 1969 — Gore 
Amendment. Increase in Personal Exemption. 
Despite the opposition of the Nixon Administra- 
tion, the Senate was successful in raising the 
personnal exemption from $600 to $800. Sup- 
porters of the Gore amendment argued that the 
$600 exemption, set in 1948, was inadequate at 
today’s prices to cover the essentials it was 
originally designed to meet. They contended, 
too, that the Senate Finance Committee version 
of the tax reform bill gave more tax relief to 
those in the upper income brackets than it did 
to those in the low-income brackets. Adopted 

58-37 on December 3, 1969. 


A VOTE FOR THE GORE AMENDMENT (RIGHT 
VOTE) IS A VOTE FOR GIVING TAX BREAKS 
TO WORKING AMERICANS. 


5. 2917—Coal Mine Safety Bill. 

The bill which establishes comprehensive coal 
mine health and safety standards by setting up 
controls and regulations for coal mines and 
miners to be adhered to at the cost of penal- 
ties up to $25,000 and imprisonment for viola- 
tions of the standards passed 73-0 on October 
2, 1969. 


A VOTE FOR THE BILL (RIGHT VOTE) IS A VOTE 
FOR SAFER WORKING CONDITIONS FOR 
COAL MINERS. 


H.R. 4249 — Voting Rights Act Amendments of 
1970. 

The bill to extend the 1965 Voting Rights Act 
for five years, until August, 1975; to set uniform 
residence requirements for voting in national 
elections; to lower to 18 the voting age in Fed- 
eral, state and local elections as of January 1, 
1971; and to suspend the use of literacy tests 
for five years in all states passed 64-12 on 
March 13, 1970. 


A VOTE FOR THE BILL (RIGHT VOTE) IS A VOTE 
FOR EQUAL VOTING RIGHTS FOR ALL U.S. 
CITIZENS. 


S. 3016—Anti-Poverty Program—Murphy Amend- 
ment to Office of Economic Opportunity (OE0) 
Authorizations. 


The amendment offered by George Murphy (R- 
Calif.) which gave the Governors of states the 
power to approve or disapprove “in whole or 
in part” legal services projects in their states, 
and eliminated the OEO director's right to over- 
ride the Governors veto on legal services pro- 
grams was adopted 45-40 on October 14, 1969. 


A VOTE AGAINST THE AMENDMENT (RIGHT 
VOTE) IS A VOTE FOR MAINTAINING THE IN- 
TEGRITY OF THE LEGAL SERVICES FOR INDI- 
GENT PEOPLE. 


« H.R. 15628 — Foreign Military Sales — Cooper- 


Church Amendment. For Peace. 


An amendment proposed by Senators John 
Sherman Cooper (R-Ky.) and Frank Church (D- 
Idaho) was designed to prohibit an extension of 
U.S. military activities in Cambodia. The mea- 
sure was designed to prohibit the use of any 
funds to retain U.S. forces in Cambodia, pay for 
U.S. instructors there, and conduct any combat 


activity in the air above Cambodia in support of 
Cambodian forces, unless Congress enacted leg- 
islation to authorize such operations. It would 
not have retroactive effect on the U.S. ““clean- 
up” operations already underway unless those 
activities were expanded both in scope and 
duration. The amendment was approved by a 
58-37 roll-call yote on June 30, 1970. 


A VOTE FOR THE AMENDMENT (RIGHT VOTE) 
WAS A VOTE FOR PEACE. 


A VOTE FOR OVERRIDING THE PRESIDENT’S 
VETO IS A VOTE FOR MORE AND BETTER 
QUALITY EDUCATION, 


10. H.R. 14705—Unemployment Insurance. 


A Conference Report which extended unemploy- 
ment compensation to about 4.8 million addi- 
tional employees and provided extended bene- 
fits to all eligible workers during periods of high 
unemployment was adopted and cleared for the 
President's signature by a 50-19 roll-call vote on 
August 4, 1970. 


8, H.R. 16916—Office of Education Appropriations. A VOTE FOR THE REPORT (RIGHT VOTE) WAS 
The Conference Report on the bill appropriating A VOTE TO HELP THE UNEMPLOYED. 
$4,420,145,000 for fiscal 1971 for programs 
administered by the Office of Education was 11. H.R. 17123 — Military Procurement Bill — Hart- 
cleared for the President’s signature when Cooper Amendment on ABM. Deployment Re- 
adopted by an 88-0 roll-call vote on July 28, strictions on ABM. 

1970. The bill contained provisions stipulating The anti-ABM amendment to the fiscal 1971 De- 
that no funds in the bill could be used to force fense Procurement Authorization bill introduced 
schools already considered “desegregated” by Senators Philip Hart (D-Mich.) and John 
under the 1964 Civil Rights Act to bus students, Sherman Cooper (R-Ky.) would limit the authori- 
abolish schools or set attendance zones either zation in the bill to expenditures for the two 
against the choice of students’ parents or as a original ABM sites, approved by one vote in the 
prerequisite for obtaining Federal funds. The Senate in 1969, and for continued research and 
President vetoed this bill. development into ABM pursuits. This proposal 

would reduce the Committee-approved recom- 
A VOTE FOR THE REPORT (RIGHT VOTE) WAS mendation by $322 million, leaving an authori- 
A VOTE FOR MORE AND BETTER QUALITY zation of slightly over $1 billion. The amend- 
EDUCATION. ment to block expansion of the ABM system was 

defeated by a roll-call yote of 47-52 on August 

9, H.R. 16916 — Office of Education Appropriations Teale 

(President’s Veto). 
The Senate overrode the President’s veto of this A VOTE FOR THE AMENDMENT (RIGHT VOTE) 
bill by a roll-call yote of 77-16 on August 18, WAS A VOTE TO PUT OUR NATIONAL PRI- 
1970. ORITIES IN PROPER PERSPECTIVE. 
R = Voted right or was paired right— 
For Teamster position 
W = Voted wrong or was paired wrong— 
Against Teamster position 
? = Absent or not paired 
* = Elected after vote or issue 
AL = Member-at-Large 
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Voting Records = 9ist Congress 
HOUSE ISSUES 


H.R. 13950—Coal Mine Safety Bill. 

The bill established comprehensive coal mine 
health and safety standards providing for the 
closing of unsafe mines, restricted permissible 
coal dust levels, provided for compensation to 
miners afflicted with “black lung” disease and 
required the use of non-sparking mine equip- 
ment. The Federal Coal Mine Health and Safety 
Act of 1969 was passed by a 389-4 roll-call 
vote on October 29, 1969. 

A VOTE FOR THE BILL (RIGHT VOTE) IS A VOTE 
FOR SAFER WORKING CONDITIONS FOR 
COAL MINERS. 


. H. Res. 914—Voting Rights Act Amendments of 
1970. 


The House accepted a resolution providing for 
the acceptance of the Senate amendments to 
H.R. 4249, which were to extend the 1965 Vot- 
ing Rights Act for five years, until August, 1975; 
to set uniform residence requirements for voting 
in national elections; to lower to 18 the voting 
age in Federal, state and local elections as of 
January 1, 1971; and to suspend the use of 
literacy tests for five years in all states. The 
resolution passed by a 272-132 roll-call vote on 
June 17, 1970. 

A VOTE FOR THE BILL (RIGHT VOTE) IS A VOTE 
FOR EQUAL VOTING RIGHTS FOR ALL U.S, 
CITIZENS. 

H.R. 4148—Water Pollution. 


The Water Quality Improvement Act of 1969 
amending the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Act, is a bill designed to protect public waters 
from pollution by oil, sewage and other matter 
and authorized grants for water quality re- 
search and education. It passed by a 392-1 
roll-call vote on April 16, 1969. 


A VOTE FOR THE BILL (RIGHT VOTE) IS A VOTE 
FOR A CLEAN AND LIVABLE ENVIRONMENT. 


H.R. 12321—Anti-Poverty Program—Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity (OE0) Authorization. 
A bill extending the OEO in its present form for 
two more years and authorizing $2,343,000,000 
for fiscal 1970, passed by a 276-117 roll-call 
vote on December 12, 1969. (After passage, the 
House by a voice vote substituted the language 
of H.R. 12321 for the language of S. 3016 
passed by the Senate.) 
A VOTE FOR THE BILL (RIGHT VOTE) IS A VOTE 
FOR A CONTINUING HELP TO THE NEEDY 
AND UNDERPRIVILEGED. 
. HJ. Res. 681—Electoral Reform. Direct Election of 
the President. 


The inadequacies of the electoral college were 
illustrated in the three-way race for President in 


October, 1970 


7. 


1968. Loss of a few states by Nixon could have 
thrown the election into the House of Represen- 
tatives where a candidate, with fewer popular 
votes than the other two but with successful 
wheeling and dealing, could have emerged as 
the President of the United States. Millions of 
votes would have been in vain since they wou'd 
have been disregarded in the long run. This 
resolution would amend the Constitution by 
abolishing the electoral college and electing the 
President and Vice President by direct popular 
election. The candidate who receives a plurality 
of at least 40 per cent of the popular vote 
wou'd be President. Adopted 338-70 on Sep- 
tember 18, 1969. 

A VOTE FOR THE RESOLUTION (RIGHT VOTE) 
IS A VOTE FOR A MUCH MORE DEMOCRATIC 
METHOD OF ELECTING THE PRESIDENT. 

H.R. 16916—Office of Education Appropriations. 
The Conference Report on the bill appropriating 
$4,420,145,000 for fiscal 1971 for programs ad- 
ministered by the Office of Education was 
cleared for the President’s signature when 
adopted by a 359-30 roll-ca!l vote on July 16, 
1970. The bill contained provisions stipulating 
that no funds in the bill could be used to force 
schools already considered “desegregated” 
under the 1964 Civil Rights Act to bus students, 
abolish schools or set attendance zones either 
against the choice of students’ parents or as a 
prerequisite for obtaining Federal funds. The 
President vetoed the bill. 

A VOTE FOR THE BILL (RIGHT VOTE) IS A VOTE 
FOR MORE AND BETTER QUALITY EDUCATION. 


H.R. 16916—Office of Education Appropriations 
(President’s Veto). 


The House overrode the President's veto of this 
bill by a roll-call vote of 289-114 on August 14, 
1970. 
A VOTE FOR OVERRIDING THE PRESIDENT’S 
VETO (RIGHT VOTE) IS ANOTHER VOTE FOR 
MORE AND BETTER QUALITY EDUCATION. 
H.J. Res. 264—Sex Discrimination. Equal Rights 
for Women. 
The resolution providing for a constitutional 
amendment specified that equality of rights 
under the law shall not be denied or abridged 
by the United States or any state on account of 
sex. Congress and the several states shall have 
power, within their respective jurisdictions, to en- 
force this article by appropriate legislation. 
The resolution was adopted by a roll-call vote 
of 352-15 on August 10, 1970. 
A VOTE FOR THE RESOLUTION (RIGHT VOTE) 
IS A VOTE FOR EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
WOMEN. 
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H.R. 14705—Unemployment Insurance. 


A Conference Report which extended unemploy- 
ment compensation to about 4.8 million addi- 
tional employees and provided extended bene- 
fits to all eligible workers during periods of 
high unemployment was adopted and cleared 
for the President’s signature by a 388-3 roll-call 
vote on July 23, 1970. 
A VOTE FOR THE REPORT (RIGHT VOTE) IS A 
VOTE FOR CONTINUED HELP FOR THOSE WHO 
ARE UNEMPLOYED BECAUSE OF A FALTERING 
ECONOMY. 
H.R. 11612 — Agriculture Appropriations — Conte 
(R-Mass) Amendment. Subsidies for Rich Farmers. 


The farm subsidy act as it is presently consti- 
tuted favors the wealthy and corporate farmer. 
In 1969 one company in California received 
$4,370,657 and numerous other banks and 
companies involved in corporate farming re- 
ceived over $60,000 each in taxpayers’ money 
for not growing crops because of the antiquated 
farm policy in this country. When the agricul- 
ture appropriations bill was up for the House, 
Representative Conte moved to limit farm sub- 
sidy payments to $20,000 per year for any indi- 
vidual. Adopted 225-142 on May 27, 1969. 

A VOTE FOR THE AMENDMENT (RIGHT VOTE) 
IS A VOTE TO SAVE TAXPAYERS’ MONEY. 


R = Voted right or was paired right— 
For Teamster position | 
W = Voted wrong or was paired wrong— 


Against Teamster position 
? = Absent or not paired 
* — Elected after vote or issue 
AL = Member-at-Large 
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CALIFORNIA 


1 Clausen 
2 Johnson 
3 Moss 
4 Leggett 
5 Burton 
6 Mailliard 
7 Cohelan 
8 Miller 

9 Edwards 
10 Gubser 
11 McCloskey 
12 Talcott 
13 Teague 
14 Waldie 
15 McFall 
16 Sisk 
17 Anderson 
18 Mathias 
19 Holifield 
20 Smith 
21 Hawkins 
22 Corman 
23 Clawson 
24 Lipscomb 
25 Wiggins 
26 Rees 
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28 Bell 
29 Brown 
30 Roybal 
31 Wilson 
32 Hosmer 
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35 Utt 

36 Wilson 
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*Vote of Congressman Schmitz 
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1 Rogers 
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3 Evans 
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Bad Brew 


Compulsory Open Shop Group 
Seeks Union-Busting Congress 


The so-called National ‘Right-to- 
Work’ Committee, advocate of com- 
pulsory open shop, is making union- 
busting an important part of the 
current congressional and senatorial 


St. Louis 


Pete Saffo, secretary-treasurer of 
Joint Council 13, in St. Louis, died 
October 3, 1970, of a heart ailment 
at Jewish Hospital. He had been a 
patient for about three weeks. 

Saffo, 53 years old, had been a 
Teamster official since the late 1940’s 
when he became a business agent for 
Local 688. In 1953, when Local 610 
was organized, he was elected 
secretary-treasurer and held the posi- 
tion at the time of his death. 

Well-known in Teamster labor cir- 
cles throughout the nation, Saffo had 
served the Central Conference of 
Teamsters and the International Union 
on special assignments. He was vice 
president of the St. Louis Labor 
Health Institute, among the many 
other positions he held. 

A tribute to Saffo’s dedication was 
spelled out in a St. Louis (Mo.) 
Globe editorial, which read in part: 

“The loss of Pete Saffo will have 
an impact on the St. Louis labor- 
management community for years to 
come. Saffo was a genuine leader of 
men and a realist in management- 
labor relations.” 

Surviving are his wife, LaVerne; 
two sons, Keith and Peter, Jr.; and a 
daughter, Carmel. 

Said General Vice President Frank 
E. Fitzsimmons: 

“Pete Saffo was from the old school 
of dedication to the cause of working 
men and women. We at the Interna- 
tional Union will miss him sorely, and 
his guidance and counsel throughout 
the Central Conference will be missed 
by the organization. We express our 
sympathy to his family and many, 
many friends and associates.” 
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election campaign. 

Financed by anti-union employers 
and right-wingers, the compulsory 
open shop advocates are working to 
defeat candidates who favor present 
federal labor policy. In their place, 
the committee hopes to elect candi- 
dates who will run the gamut of 
anti-labor legislation. 

In a letter to all candidates for the 
federal Congress and Senate, the com- 
mittee is trying to find out where they 
stand on anti-labor legislation already 
in the congressional hopper and their 
stand on compulsory open shop. 

The letter relates that proposed leg- 
islation in 1971 will outlaw “the use 
of compulsory union dues and fees 
for partisan political purposes .. .” 
What the letter fails to relate is that 
federal law already prevents the use 
of union dues to support any candi- 
date for federal office. 

However, half-truths are the basis 
for the committee’s existence, as wit- 
ness its name “right-to-work” com- 
mittee, implying that everyone has a 
right to employment, regardless of 
whether there is a job available or 
whether one abides by company pre- 
scribed rules of employment. 

The letter asks candidates: 

1. Do you favor retention of Sec- 
tion 14(b)? (This is the section of 
Taft-Hartley which enables states to 
enact compulsory open shop laws.) 

2. Will you as a member of the 
Congress, support legislation which 
would effectively prohibit the use of 
compulsory union dues for anykind 
of partisan political activity? (Already 
outlawed by federal law.) 

3. Will you oppose a_ provision 
which would authorize the firing of 
farm workers for the refusal to pay 
union dues or fees. (Farm workers 
are not even covered under federal 
labor law, have no protection under 
the National Labor Relations Act.) 

Clearly, the purpose of the “right- 
to-work” committee is to elect a union- 
busting congress in November,. thus 
placing even further restrictive legis- 
lation on the books at a time when 
working men and women struggle to 
maintain their standards of living in 
the wildest run away inflation in the 
last 20 years, and at a time when 
prices are at an all-time high. 
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Jobless Rate 
Highest 
In 6 Years 


Unemployment registered its steep- 
est rise in five months during Sep- 
tember, advancing from 5.1 to 5.5 per 
cent of the labor force—the highest 
level in more than six years—the gov- 
ernment announced. 

The Nixon administration was ob- 
viously shaken by the political implica- 
tions of the figure. This is the last 
monthly report on the employment 
situation before the November 3 elec- 
tions. 

In an unusual White House special 
briefing, Mr. Nixon’s chief economic 
adviser, Paul W. McCracken, later re- 
assured the nation that nothing in the 
job report changes the government’s 
expectation of a slow and steady ex- 
pansion of the economy in the months 
ahead. 

Even though the output of goods 
and services is expected to rise, he 
said, this growth probably will be less 
than the expansion of the country’s 
capacity or economic potential. Thus 
the percentage of idle jobseekers is 
likely to advance at least slightly. 

McCracken blamed a large season- 
ally adjusted drop in the private, non- 
farm average workweek of 0.4 of an 
hour on a “September problem” or 
“statistical aberration.” 

Teamster General Vice President 
Frank E. Fitzsimmons called the high 
jobless rate an American tragedy, and 
says that America needs public officials 
who do not look upon the sacrifice of 
workers’ jobs as the way to keep the 
economy stable. “All workers are won- 
dering when the government will think 
it necessary to sacrifice their jobs in 
order to fight inflation,” he said. 


@® Mercy Crusade 


Don Peters, IBT general organizer 
and president of Teamster Local 743 
in Chicago has been named a vice 
chairman of the Chicago Metropolitan 
Crusade of Mercy’s 1970 campaign. 

Peters will assit Robert E. Brooker, 
chairman of the executive committee, 
in the overall campaign and will have 
specific responsibility for communi- 
cating the importance of the Crusade 
to union members who participate in 
the drive where they work. 


The International Teamster 


More Taxes 
On Tap in 
Next Congress 


More changes in the tax law are 
expected to be coming up in Congress 
in 1971. According to U. S. Treasury 
and Internal Revenue Service officials, 
new Administration proposals will 
cover areas that were skipped over by 
last year’s tax reform. New proposals 
dealing with estate and gift taxes, 
private pension plans, foreign income 
sources and a close look at exempt or- 
ganizations such as charities, social 
clubs, fraternal organizations, and un- 
ions are planned. 

A big tax break is expected for cor- 
porations who have income earned in 
foreign countries. Income received 
from abroad by U.S. corporations 
may be non-taxable here in the United 
States. 

This would mean that large corpo- 
rations who have sufficient capital to 
invest in foreign countries will have an 
incentive to do so. These large corpo- 
rations will be encouraged to export 
their capital, to export jobs, and to 
reap extra benefits in the form of 
cheaper labor, higher profits and less 
tax on this higher profit. 

The Administration is also expected 
to ask Congress to put more curbs on 
trade associations, fraternal orders and 
labor unions. The 1969 revisions of 
the tax law hit private foundations. 

In a speech this fall Randolph 
Thrower, who is Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, said that just because 
the interest of the Congress in 1969 
was focused almost exclusively upon 
the private foundation, other major 
classes of exempt organizations should 
not be lulled into an unwarranted 
sense of security. 

Thrower said all should be on no- 
tice that none of these tax exempt 

(Continued on Page 27) 


October, 1970 


Frank E. Fitzsimmons recently went before the cameras to document his stand 


INTERNATIONAL 


DEDICATED TO SERVICE 


for job safety legislation. He and Leonard Woodcock, UAW president, joined the 
film which highlights the need for legislation to make job sites safe places to 


work. 


The Secretary of Labor, James D. 
Hodgson, has said that he would pre- 
fer no occupational safety and health 
bill at all to the legislation that has 
been reported from the Senate Labor 
Committee. 

The Teamsters support the strong 
bill which was reported by the com- 
mittee. However, Capitol Hill observ- 
ers say privately that the best hope 
of passing the bill is to persuade labor 
to support a compromise. 

Secretary Hodgson disclosed his po- 
sition in a one-word answer to the 
question of would he rather have a 
bill sponsored by Representative Dom- 
inick Daniels (D.-N.J.) than no bill 
at all? His answer was no. 

The Daniels’ bill would empower 
the Secretary of Labor to promulgate, 
as well as enforce safety and health 
standards. The vesting of this author- 
ity in the Secretary of Labor is em- 
bodied in the Senate bill sponsored by 
Harrison Williams (D.-N.J.). Both the 
Daniels’ bill and the Williams’ bill 
have been cleared for floor action in 
the Senate. 


The latest development in the con- 
tinuing struggle to create meaningful 
legislation to save lives and prevent in- 
juries among our working people is 
that the Republicans in the Senate and 
the Democrats in the House have 
asked that the consideration of the 
measure be put over until after the 
elections when the lame duck session 
of Congress meets. 

General Vice President Frank Fitz- 
simmons has come out squarely for a 
strong national occupational health 
and safety law. In support of his posi- 
tion, Mr. Fitzsimmons has made a 
movie setting out clearly that the 
Teamsters will not accept a weak and 
ineffective law that will not offer real 
and immediate protection for our 
working citizens. 

General Vice President Frank Fitz- 
simmons said “We will not stand idle 
while thousands of our best Ameri- 
cans are killed in their work place and 
millions more are injured. The time to 
resolve this horrible problem of occu- 
pational carnage is now.” 
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From N.J. 


Williams Untiring Worker 
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For Nation’s Senior Citizens 
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Senator Harrison A. Williams, a tireless worker for the nation’s senior citizens, 


is shown receiving the “Man of the Year Award’’ from the New Jersey Council 


of Senior Citizens. 


Senator Harrison “Pete” Williams 
of New Jersey is the Chairman of the 
twenty-member Senate Committee on 
Aging. That committee is charged 
with the responsibility of inquiry into 
the needs and problems of our elderly 
citizens. Some of the subjects that 
have occupied the attention of Senator 
Williams and the committee have been 
gaps in medicare, social security re- 
form, older worker layoffs, housing 
shortages, consumer gyps of elderly 
people, and zooming property taxes. 

Pete Williams, as presiding officer, 
is the busiest member of the commit- 
tee. He has taken testimony in Wash- 


ington, and in New Jersey and big 
cities and small towns all over the 
country. He goes wherever he must go 
to get the facts. 

Over the past year, he and the 
committee have put together the heart- 
rending story of the economics of 
aging in the United States today. He 
has alerted the nation to the fact that 
there are at least seven million older 
Americans who are living in abject 
poverty, or near poverty. For many 
others who have planned for their re- 
tirement, one illness and its attendant 
medical costs can wipe out a lifetime 
of savings and planning. 


DRIVE Watches 


Three Teamsters recently received DRIVE watches upon completion of their 24K 
membership to Minnesota DRIVE. John Segl of Minnesota DRIVE presented the 
watches to Fred Snyder, Local 544 secretary-treasurer, Harold Grewe, a member 


of Local 120, and Dick Cullinan, Local 544 business representative. 


Senator Williams is also a member 
of the Senate Committee which deals 
with housing. He has worked dili- 
gently to broaden programs which 
provide shelter for the elderly. Recent- 
ly, he has been involved in a success- 
ful effort to assure adequate funding 
for programs under the Housing Act 
that are designed for the elderly. 

Senator Williams is sincerely inter- 
ested in the welfare of our older 
Americans and has said that he be- 
lieves the needs of our elderly should 
be above political wrangling. He also 
has said, and rightfully so, that men 
and women in their twenties and 
thirties turn off their thinking about 
retirement security when, in their own 
interest, they should be in the fore- 
front of efforts to make life better for 
retirees. 


There was a drop during August of 
0.8 percent in aggregate weekly man- 
hours in industrial and construction 
activities in the U.S.—to 110.5 per- 
cent of the 1967-69 base. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics said construction 
activities, with a decline of 1.6 per- 
cent, showed the largest decrease. 
Weekly man-hours were off 0.7 per- 
cent in durables and 1.0 percent in 
the soft-goods sector... . 


Jo Hoffa 
Urges Voter 
Participation 


Josephine Hoffa, wife of Gen- 
eral President James R. Hoffa and 
National President of DRIVE 
Ladies Auxiliary, speaking to the 
Central and Eastern conference 
meetings this month, urged Team- 
sters to make themselves felt at the 
polls November 3rd General Elec- 
tion day. Mrs. Hoffa pointed out 
that the members’ welfare, on 
issues ranging from the taxes they 
pay to the quality of education 
their children will receive, will be 
in the hands of those public offi- 
cials put in office on election day. 


“In view of the issues, could 
anything be more important to you 
then making the effort to cast your 
vote on election?” Mrs. Hofia 
asked. 


The International Teamster 


SCT Endorsed 


Congressman George Bush 


Eyes Texas Senate Seat 


Congressman George Bush, a Re- 
publican, is running for the office of 
U. S. Senator from the State of Texas. 

In June of 1970, the Texas Confer- 
ence of Teamsters endorsed Bush in 
his bid to become Senator. 

Texas Teamsters said that it was a 
belief in the value of a functioning 
two-party system that initially led 
them to consider endorsing Congress- 
man Bush. 

Congressman Bush met with the 
Teamsters on two separate occasions. 
The Congressman in those meetings 
showed himself to be forthright and 
candid when responding to probing 
questions. 

George Bush has, as Congressman 
from Texas, shown himself to be a 
responsible legislator whose door is 
always open to his constituents. And 
in his interview with the Texas Team- 
sters. Congressman Bush promised to 
continue this open-minded approach 
to all matters concerning organized 
labor. 

Congressman Bush is a young man; 
he is forty-six years old. He has been 
a United States Congressman since 
January of 1967, and is a member of 
the very important House Ways and 
Means Committee. 

Texas Teamsters are to be con- 
gratulated on their decision to return 
to Washington this popular and wise 
legislator who is destined to be one 
of our truly great national leaders. 

In two and a half months the 91st 
Congress will be history. The first ses- 
sion of the 91st Congress was called a 
“do nothing” Congress. But, the sec- 
ond session of the 91st Congress has 
been very active. This does not mean 
that they have been productive, only 
that they have been active. 

On October 1, the Senate set a rec- 
ord. There were more roll-call votes 
cast in the second session in the Sen- 
ate than have ever been cast before. 
When the Senate voted on the Equal 
Employment Opportunities Enforce- 
ment Act of 1970, they transacted 
their 316th Senate roll-call vote of the 
second session of the 91st Congress. 
Since that vote, the record continued 
to grow with 23 more roll-call votes 
through October 7. 
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Rep. George Bush 


The previous high for a single ses- 
sion was 315. This record was set in 
1967. 


The Congress is expected to set an- 
other record. As of this date, a “lame 
duck” session of the 91st Congress is 
planned. It will be the first post elec- 
tion session of both houses since 1951. 
Hugh Scott, the minority leader in the 
Senate, and Gerald Ford, minority 
leader in the House, expressed their 
preference for having the Congress sit 
through October 23, clear up as 
much business as it could, and then 
adjourn for the rest of the year. 


Democrats, on the other hand, in- 
terpreted the Republicans’ strategy as 
an attempt to create a campaign issue. 
Democrats felt that adjournment in 
October would almost certainly mean 
the dropping of important Administra- 
tion programs, enabling the Republi- 
cans to say that the Democrat-con- 
trolled Congress had failed to act on 
all of the President’s programs. 


Among the bills expected to come 
up in the Senate after recess are; elec- 
toral reform, the family assistance 
plan, and appropriation of additional 
funds for the supersonic transport 
plane. 


For whatever reason, for better or 
for worse, a “lame duck” session of 
both houses of Congress is almost a 
certainty. 


More Taxes... 


(Continued from Page 25) 


areas, such as that enjoyed by labor 
unions, are privileged domains. Tax 
exempt organizations must be ready 
for a rude inquiry as to “what’s going 
on here” and ready for the demand 
for an answer to the question, “Are 
these the sorts of activities that Con- 
gress intended to have the support of 
tax free income?” 

Thrower went on to point out that 
Congress has made a distinction in the 
law between charities receiving the 
benefit of deductibility of contribu- 
tions by their donors and organiza- 
tions that are merely exempt from 
taxation. Those that enjoy the deducti- 
bility of contributions by their donors 
may not engage in legislative activi- 
ties. However, organizations that are 
non-profit but whose contributions are 
not deductible by the donor, are al- 
lowed by law at this time to involve 
themselves in the legislative process 
where the support of legislation is ger- 
mane to their interests. 

Then the more important point was 
made which highlights the desire to 
restrict the activities of institutions 
which represent the working man. Mr. 
Thrower said, “However, the rela- 
tionship of legislative activity to ac- 
tivity in support of political candidates 
can be very close and sometimes the 
two may merge. Support of political 
campaigns is not contemplated by our 
tax laws. I can say that circumstances 
would seem to suggest that for or- 
ganizations such as labor unions where 
dues are generally deductible as busi- 
mess expenses, continuing self-exami- 
nation of this aspect of their activi- 
ties is clearly in the best interest of 
both the organization and the public.” 

Mr. Thrower was absolutely cor- 
rect; it is impossible to eliminate the 
link between legislation and _ politics 
This is simply because some politicians 
support and introduce laws that are 
good. Some do not. In organizations 
such as ours, we have a responsibility 
to safeguard the interest of our mem- 
bers by working to support legislation 
which is in our interest and working 
to defeat legislation which is against 
our interest. And if politicians be- 
come identified with laws that are 
detrimental to labor organizations and 
working people then the result is po- 
litical. It is political because our mem- 
bers can identify their friends and 
enemies, support one and defeat the 
other. 
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SPOTLIGHT ON ane 
Legislation and Politics 2am 


@ Safety Bill Delayed 
Legislation to establish industrial safety standards was held up by the Senate on the eve of 


the election recess. GOP Senators William Saxbe of Ohio and Peter Dominick of Colorado argued for 
four hours to stall consideration successfully. The House has yet to act on the proposal. 


@ Seniority Reform 

A Democratic study group, still looking at possible changes in the congressional seniority 
system, will not make a report until after the November Srd election. Republicans in Congress, 
meanwhile, are trying to upstage the Democrats on the reform. Before recessing, the GOP House 
leaders endorsed a plan to modify the 60-year-old seniority system. 


e Rights Ignored 
The Federal Commission on Civil Rights has filed its report after the 6-month study of how the 


executive establishment is enforcing the general body of civil rights law. The conclusion of 
the 1,115-page report is many federal agencies are doing an indifferent job and some simply 
ignore the statutes. 


@ Social Security Boost 
The Senate Finance Committee approved a 10 per cent across-the-board increase in Social 
Security benefits plus a boost in the minimum monthly payment from $64 to $100. The raises, to 
be effective next January 1,. would cost $3.7 billion a year. Chairman Russell B. Long (D-La.) 
said the committee will consider tax increases to finance the raises. | 


e Crime Bill 
The House passed 341 to 26 a bill giving the federal government broad new powers to crack 

down on organized crime and terrorist bombings. The bill, strongly backed by the Administration, 

was passed by the Senate in somewhat different form and appears certain to become law this year. 


@ Clean Cars | 
House-Senate conferees agreed to require auto makers to start producing a virtually pollution- 

free engine within five years. Sen. Edmund S. Muskie (D-Maine) chairman of the Senate Air and 

Water Pollution Subcommittee, said the conferees adopted without change a Senate provision in 

the air pollution bill requiring all cars produced after January 1, 1975, to emit 90 per ‘cent 

less pollutants than allowed for the 1970 model year. 


@ Transit Program 
Legislation authorizing $3.1 billion in federal funds for urban mass transit programs over the 


next five years will go to the White House after minor differences in House and Senate-passed 
bills are ironed out. The final roll-call vote on the amendment was 200 to 145, with a coalition 
of Republicans and southern Democrats making up most of the majority. They claimed that President 
Nixon would veto any higher authorization. 


@ Republican Quarrel 


Republicans are quarreling over the disbursement of senatorial campaign funds for GOP candi- 
dates. Sen. Mark Hatfield of Oregon complained that some candidates who have shown an inclination 
to go counter to the Administration are receiving less funds than others. He cited Sen. Charles 
Goodell of New York, getting only $5,611, while George Bush in Texas, not an incumbent, received 
nearly $73,000. 


© Abolish ICC 

A bill to abolish the Interstate Commerce Commission in 18 months was introduced by Senate 
Democratic leader Mike Mansfield. "There is a need for a modernization of our federal regulatory 
setup," the senator said, "and the ICC is the place to begin." The bill calls for establishment 
of a special commission to decide in 12 months how essential functions of the ICC could be turned 
over to other federal departments or agencies. 


® Consumer Protection 

Legislation to set up an independent consumer protection agency to represent consumer interests 
before federal departments and the courts has won the unanimous approval of the Senate Committee 
on Government Operations. The bill would create a three-member council of consumer advisors 
within the White House patterned after the present Council of Economic Advisors. 
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@ Tax Break 


Doctors and lawyers are getting tax breaks denied 
to most working people despite the fact that they are 
among the highest income groups in the United 
States. 

Commerce Clearing House reports that Iowa and 
New York have become the 48th and 49th states 
to give doctors and lawyers special tax loopholes 
which permits them to claim tax advantages through 
incorporation. 

Only Wyoming, of all 50 states, does not recognize 
corporations of doctors, lawyers and accountants. 


@ Worn Tires 


The Tire Industry Safety Council claims that 
nearly one-third of the passenger cars on the high- 
way today have at least one tire worn so thin it is 
dangerous and should be replaced. 


The claim is based on a study made by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards which showed that about 
one-eighth of all auto tires were bald. Two-thirds of 
the cars checked that had one bald tire also had 
a second tire worn smooth. 

A “bald” tire is one which has one-sixteenth inch 
of tread or less. Such tires are 18 times more likely 
to go flat than newer tires. 


@ White-Collar Organizing 


Recent studies indicate that white-collar union 
organizing will increase in the 1970’s as unions step 
up their offensive in this area of work. 

A survey reveals that a union’s chances of success 
in organizing white-collar workers are much better 
when it already represents blue-collar workers em- 
ployed by the same firm. 

Another finding was that smaller white-collar units 
tend more to vote for unionization than do larger 
potential units. More than half the time, the initiative 
is taken by the employees. 


@ Construction Lag 


The government reports that the national jobless 
rate for the building trades hit 13.8 per cent during 
September—a substantial increase over the 7.4 per 
cent mark at the same time a year ago. 


Contractors blame tight money for cutbacks in 
construction as federal and local officials hold up 
government construction funds until employers and 
unions comply with a minority hiring plan. 
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Information 


@ Bomber Costs 


The Defense Department reportedly is becoming 
increasingly concerned about the high costs of mili- 
tary hardware—bomber costs being a case in point. 


In the works is a new air force strategic bomber 
which will range anywhere between $25 million and 
$40 million per plane. A purchase of 200 such air- 
craft is under consideration. 


@ Insurance Warning 


The Department of Justice has issued a warning 
to the nation’s work force to be wary of insurance 
offered by foreign firms to workers on strike. 


The warning concerns insurance policies offered 
to workers on strike which would provide auto pay- 
ments while the worker is jobless because of a strike. 
The department warns that a serious question is 
involved over the ability to collect on such policies. 


Workers inclined to subscribe to the $12 per 
month auto insurance are urged to check with their 
state insurance commissioner or the Better Business 
Bureau before buying such policies. 


@ Wildlife Conservation 


Union fur workers have moved into the area of 
wildlife conservation with a decision to “no longer 
cut, fashion or fabricate skins of endangered species 
of spotted animals.” 


The action was taken by the Furriers Joint Coun- 
cil, an affiliate of the Meat Cutters, after discussion 
with the World Wildlife Fund. 


Since about 95 per cent of all furs in the United 
States are manufactured in New York, the decision 
will mean virtual elimination of the use of pelts from 
leopards, cheetahs, ocelots and jaguars. 


@ Atomic Ship Rests 


The Savannah, the first nuclear-powered merchant 
ship, is tied up at Galveston, Tex., because its owners 
decline to operate it without government subsidies. 


The ship operated for five years as a commercial 
cargo vessel at a subsidy cost to the government of 
about $3 million a year. But Congress cut off the 
subsidy and decided to leave the question of whether 
to continue the payments up to the Maritime Ad- 
ministration. 

Maritime hasn’t decided what to do but is inclined 
to believe that operating the Savannah no longer is 
justified because not much more can be learned from 
running it that has not already been discovered. 
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@ Airlines Cut Expenses 


Commercial airlines are making an effort to cut 
expenses and most of it is in the area of food and 
service such as knocking out linen napkins, movies 
and cocktail nuts. 

Some airlines, too, are beginning to substitute 
sandwiches or snacks in place of meals on some 
flights. 

Airline spokesmen say the lines expect to lose 
$100 million this year. 


@ Coal Conversion 


Government and industry officials say that full- 
scale commercial plants probably will be converting 
coal into synthetic oil and pipeline gas by the end of 
this decade. 

The changeover will be made to avert petroleum 
and natural gas shortages. An estimated $140 million 
has been spent in the last 10 years on coal-conver- 
sion development, 


@ Death of the Eagle 


The American bald eagle, national symbol for the 
United States, is apparently on the way to extinction 
as it loses the battle to pesticides. 

The American Audubon Society reports that eagle 
reproduction is dropping at roughly the same rate as 
DDT concentrations are rising. 

Government scientists are finding eagles killed by 
mercury poisoning. Biologists surveying the State of 
Maine estimate there are only 50 eagle nests in the 
entire state and two-thirds of them have no young 
eaglets. 


@ School Enrollment 


Students entering schools and colleges this fall 
numbered an estimated 59 million. It was the 26th 
straight annual increase and is an all-time student 
high. 

However, there was a slight drop in the number 
of students at the elementary school level as the post- 
World War II baby boom reached maturity, making 
lower-grade youngsters less numerous for the first 
time in 20 years. 


@ Non-Smokers 


The total number of Americans who have kicked 
the cigarette habit has risen 10 million since 1966, 
according to the National Clearinghouse for Smok- 
ing and Health. : 

Statistics show the total number of smokers has 
decreased from 49.4 million to 44.9 million in recent 
years, even though the population grew an estimated 
7.5 million in that time. 


@ Truck Theft Program 


The National Association of Truck Stop Operators 
(NATSO) recently approved a plan to use their 
communications network linking truck stops to help 


combat truck thefts and other illegal activities. 

Most members of the association are linked by 
teletype. The main purpose of the network is to 
relay messages to truckers patronizing facilities of 
NATSO members. 


@ Mileage Expenses 


For purposes of auto mileage deduction for busi- 
ness use, the Internal Revenue Service has increased 
the allowable rate from 10 cents a mile to 12 cents a 
mile. 

The dime-a-mile rate was established in 1966. The 
allowance is an alternative to deducting actual oper- 
ating expenses and it applies to pick-up and panel 
trucks as well as automobiles. 

IRS rules permit the mileage deduction to be 
claimed by businesses and self-employed persons 
and also by employees who use their cars on business 
without being reimbursed. 


@ Pollsters Busy 


Poll takers were busy interviewing voters all over 
the nation as the November 3rd general election 
neared, many of them working on a private basis for 
candidates concerned about which way to jump in 
their campaign oratory. 

Never to be forgotten, however, is the 1948 Presi- 
dential election before which all the polls and impor- 
tant political writers of the country predicted that 
New York Gov. Thomas E. Dewey would defeat 
President Harry S. Truman. 

At that time, the voting public said Dewey would 
win—according to the pollsters. But Truman scored 
one of the most surprising political upsets in history. 


@ Rail Strike Deadline 


Railroad union and industry negotiators have 
agreed to give a White House emergency board addi- 
tional time to report to President Nixon its recom- 
mendations for settling a wage dispute involving 
550,000 workers. 

The agreement gave the board until November 4th 
to submit its recommendations to the White House, 
setting back the earlier deadline of October 18th. 

The agreement also extends from November 18th 
to December 4th the date that the four unions in- 
volved in the dispute would be free to strike if there 
is nO wage agreement before then. 


@ Weather Change 


The United States Weather Bureau has changed 
its name to the National Weather Service, but plans 
no change in its services. 

The new name is part of the major reorganization 
of government agencies dealing with the environment 
undertaken by the White House last July. 


@ Malnutrition Study 


First results of a federal study of malnutrition in 
New York City show that nearly half the low-income 
children under seven years of age suffer from low 
levels of vitamin A. 
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WHAT'S 
NEW? 


Fast Brake 


The Canadian province of Alberta 
has recently adopted an anti jacknife 
braking mechanism which gives simul- 
taneous braking power equally dis- 
tributed to both the front and rear 
wheels of a semi-tractor trailer there- 
by eliminating the possibility of a jack- 
nife accident. 

The new brake system was made 
mandatory by the Alberta Department 
of Highways and Transport and em- 
ploys an actuating system which re- 
lays the brake signal to both the front 
and rear wheels of a trailer or com- 
bination of trailers at 75 percent of 
the speed of sound. The system then 
applies 50 pound-per-square-inch pres- 
sure at the rear brake chamber in less 
than one-half second. This split-second 
timing keeps the combination or trailer 
“in line’ and shortens the stopping 
distance by reducing brake reaction 
time. According to the producer, this 
system provides a trailer with the 
same stopping power as a passenger 
car. 

According to the tests performed 
on this system, it is equally effective 
in any weather conditions and is es- 
pecially desirable for snow and slushy 
conditions because of its anti-skid 
tendencies. 

The system also features an adjust- 
able valve option which allows a driv- 
er to adjust the brake pressure to con- 
form with the varying conditions and 
load characteristics he may be facing. 

Other desirable features of the new 
system include easy installation and 
use of chrome plating for all exposed 
parts, thereby eliminating the effects 
of the elements on working parts. 


Anti-Freeze Tester 


An anti-freeze tester, with a direct 
readout dial and featuring a temp- 
erature range between minus 57 degrees 
to 13 degrees F is now on the market. 

The tester provides a compact and 
lightweight mechanism as well as easy 
operation for anti-freeze testing with- 
out the use of charts. 
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Blind Spot Mirror 


A patented rear-view mirror design, 
giving a driver clear vision of every 
possible angle, is now being marketed. 
According to the producer, the mir- 
rors eliminate the so-called “blind 
spot” most drivers dread in traffic 
situations such as freeway entry, pul- 
ling out from a parking spot, passing 
or cornering. 

The mirrors come in various sizes, 
with special accessories for boat trail- 
ers, mobile homes, all size trucks and 
passenger automobiles. 


Acrylic Lens 


A revolutionary plastic lens for 
truck and auto lights has been intro- 
duced for commercial use. According 
to early manufacturer’s reports, the 
lens is virtually unbreakable and will 
withstand temperatures of 250 degrees 
for as long as ten minutes without 
damage. 

The new lens will appear on most 
1971 autos and trucks including tail- 
lights and side markers. It is composed 
of an acrylic type plastic. 


e 
Speed Tattler 


For any driver who makes longer 
than average runs, whether he is driv- 
ing the family car or a heavy rig, it’s 
not hard to outrun the posted speed 
limit. A handy accessory for this type 
of driving which gives an audible and 
visual warning signal when the driver 
exceeds his pre-set limit is available 
at most automotive supply houses. 

The mechanism includes a buzzer, 
a warning light and a speed dial for 
selecting the desired speed. According 
to the manufacturer, the mechanism 
is easily installed in any vehicle. 


Grill Guard 


The grill guard pictured above is 
available for all popular makes and 
models of trucks. The grill-work and 
plating combination protects vehicle 
headlights, fenders and grill. The man- 
ufacturer offers the option of identifi- 
cation of the company name on the 
display area of the protective plate. 


Horizontal Vice 


A portable horizontal vice capable 
of pressures from the lightest touch 
to a crushing pressure is now avail- 
able from a West Coast manufac- 
turer. The base is of a special alumi- 
num alloy and comes equipped with 
removable alignment plugs. 

Standard dimensions of the vice— 
4 inches by 5 inches, with a jaw 
opening of 24 inches. It weighs slight- 
ly less than two pounds, Various sized 
duplicates of the same model are also 
available. 


WHAT’S NEW endeavors to keep 
our readers informed of late de- 
velopments in fields in which they 
are interested. Since it is the 
policy of THE INTERNATION- 
AL TEAMSTER not to advertise 
any product, trade names and 
manufacturers are omitted. Inter- 
ested readers can obtain names of 
writing THE 


manufacturers by 
INTERNATIONAL TEAMSTER, 
810 Rhode Island Ave., N. E., 
Washington, D. C. 20018. 

A report on new products and 
processes on this page in no way 
constitutes an endorsement or rec- 


ommendation. All performance 
claims are based on statements by 
the manufacturer. 
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LAUGH LOAD 


"The Monkey's Dilemma” 


Two monkeys sat in a coconut tree 
Discussing things as they’re said to be. 

Said one to the other: Now listen you, 
There’s a certain rumor that can’t be true. 
That man descended from our noble race— 
The very idea! It’s a dire disagrace. 

No monkey ever deserted his wife, 

Starved her baby and ruined her life. 

And you’ve never known a mother monk 
To leave her baby with others to bunk, 

Or pass them on from one to another 

*Til they hardly know who is their mother. 
And another thing. You will never see 

A monk build a fence around a coconut tree 
And let the coconuts go to waste, 
Forbidding all other monks to taste. 

Why if I put a fence around this tree 
Starvation would force you to steal from me. 
Here’s another thing a monk won’t do, 
Go out at night and get on a stew, 

Or use a gun or club or knife 

To take some other monkey’s life. 

Yes man descended, the ornery cuss, 

But brother, he didn’t descend from us. 


Author Unknown. 


Definitions 


Pedestrian—A man who is certain that there is still 
gas in his tank even though the needle is on 
empty. 

Baa-Baa Shop—Where a sheep goes to get shorn. 


Secret—Something a woman tells everybody not to 
tell anybody. 


Split Second—The interval between the time when 
the light turns green and the man behind you 
honks his horn. 


Stagger—The shortest distance between two pints. 


Tact—The ability to describe others as they see them- 
selves. 


Tavern—A place where they sell madness by the 
bottle. 
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Television—A device that permits people who 
haven’t anything to do to watch people who can’t 
do anything. 


Ulcer—The purple heart of civilization. 


University—A college with a stadium which seats 
more than 40,000. 


Vacation—What you take when you can no longer 
take what you have been taking. 


Waiter—The guy you have to see in order to develop 
indigestion. 


Winter—The season of the year when you pay to 
keep the house as warm as it was in the Summer— 
when you complained about the heat. 


Zoo—The place where savage beasts are sent to pro- 
tect them from man. 


Quick Thinking 


Father: Young man, did I hear the clock strike 
four when you brought my daughter home last night? 

Boy Friend: Yes, sir, you did. And it would have 
struck ten, if I hadn’t grabbed the gong so it wouldn’t 
disturb you. 


Time Flies 


Teenager: Are you the barber who cut my hair 
the last time I was here? 

Barber: Couldn’t be, I’ve only been here for six 
months, 


Long Ago 


The good old days, that was when you could live 
on ten dollars a week—but you only made seven. 


How Come? 


A slight tax increase costs $200 while a substan- 
tial tax cut saves you thirty cents . . . Nobody has 
ever developed a better labor saving device than 
taking it easy .. . a short cut is always the quickest 
way to get someplace that you didn’t want to go. 


Re-Action 


During World War II a private and a sergeant 
were court martialed for striking a colonel. When 
asked why he struck the officer, the sergeant ex- 
plained that while the colonel was inspecting the 
ranks, he had stepped on his sore toe and in a nat- 
ural reaction, the sergeant explained, “I hit him.” 

Next, the private was asked to explain why he too 
hit the colonel. 

“Well,” began the private, “when I saw the sarge 
hit him, I thought the war was over.” 
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<GRMIFTY YEARS AGO 


Our Magazine 


Vol. XVII 


(From the October, 1920, issue of the 


TEAMSTER ) Number 10 


Looking At the General Election | 


HE nominations for President and Vice-President of 
the United States have been made by both the Repub- 
lican and Democratic parties and are now well known 
throughout the country. It is every man’s privilege to 

vote for whom he pleases, but 

it is our duty, as officers of your 
union, to tell you what we 
know about both conventions 
and candidates. Now then, as 
stated above, let us assure you 
that you may vote any old way 
you desire to, as no one will 
call you to account for doing 
so, but don’t say, when the elec- 
tion is all over, that we did not 
tell you anything about the 
case, and don’t let other ques- 
tions, other than Labor’s inter- 
est, influence you when decid- 
ing or choosing your candidate. 


Daniel Tobin 


A Labor-appointed committee, headed by Samuel Gompers, 
testified before both political conventions on the claims and 
the needs of the toilers. Labor’s committee appeared first before 
the Republican convention, and, to be brief, were flatly refused 
anything. What is still worse, the Republican platform declared 
in favor of preventing strikes by legislation, if possible, and did 
not even declare in favor of the right of men to organize. The 
declarations of the Republicans are the most reactionary, in 
their position towards Labor, that have been made for many 
years, and the candidate, Mr. Harding, as United States Senator, 
has on every occasion cast his vote against Labor. He is a very 
nice, smooth, congenial man to talk with, but is one of the 
old crowd, controlled by trusts and non-union corporations— 
one of the type that believes labor unions are un-American 
and are run by agitators. He will not promise anything to Labor, 
so if elected we must not expect anything. 

Mr. Coolidge, the Republican candidate for Vice President, 
would never have been heard of nationally were it not for the 
fact that he made a record in Boston fighting the Policemen’s 
Union, and incidentally all unions, and as a result has destroyed 
not only the Policemen’s Union in Boston, but he has disrupted 
the best police force in the country, and for efficiency has 
substituted any-old-kind of police duty. A few years ago he 
was elected to the Massachusetts Legislature from a small town 
in the northern part of the State by promising that he would 
get the State to build a road for the town. He succeeded and 
this made him State Senator and then Governor, and perhaps, 
Vice-President of the United States. He was a nice, tame, 
faithful machine Republican, hating unions in his heart; very 


plausible, soft-soaping union men whenever he met them, but | 


never doing anything for them. During his whole political 
career he never did anything constructive for Labor, and if he 
is elected to the Vice-Presidency, don’t expect anything. He 


would drive every union man in this country to the bottom of 
the sea, if he could. 

Now, on the Democratic side of the line, we find Mr. Cox, 
Governor of Ohio, nominated for President. During his long 
career he has always been Labor’s friend. He is not ashamed 
to come out in the open and say so: In his speech of accept- 
ance he declared in the strongest language. “The right of men 
to organize and to quit work if they desired to do so.” When 
Labor’s committee appeared before the Democratic conven- 
tion in San Francisco they were received with courtesy and 
kindness, and while they were not granted all they asked, the 
platform of that party contains much more favorable declara- 
tions for Labor than the Republican platform. 

As to the candidates for President, one has never been with 
us, the other has always been our friend. As Governor of 
Ohio Mr. Cox was responsible for more favorable legislation 
for Labor than any Governor that ever preceded him. The 
Workmen’s Compensation Law, for which he was mainly re- 
sponsible, is one of the best of its kind in the country. While 
true to the principles of his party, he is outspoken and fearless 
and cannot be made to do wrong even by those within his party 
who would threaten him. 

The candidate for Vice-President, Mr. Roosevelt, a near rela- 
tive of the late Theodore Roosevelt, as Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy has always been friendly to Labor. As Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy it was his duty to deal with the Navy 
and Arsenal employes, and in every instance he was fair and 
treated the men with kindness, never denying them the right to 
organize and to be represented by men of their own choosing. 

Compare him with Coolidge—the man who denies men the 
right to organize. Compare Cox with Harding, the United 
States Senator, always voting against us, and then as a true 
union man do your duty for yourself, you fellow workers and 
for your country. Your conscience must be your guide, but 
your comrades expect you to help them solve this great 
question of right and justice by electing to office Labor’s 
friends and defeating Labor’s enemies. 


| Food Prices Continue Up | 


HE cost of 22 articles 
of food has increased 
9 per cent. from Jan- 
uary of this Year to 
June 15, reports the United 
States Bureau of Labor Stat- 
istics. 

On June 


15 the average 


family expenditure for these 
articles was 2 per cent higher 
than on May 15. The May ex- 
penditure was 2 per cent higher 


than in April, and in April the 
expenditure was 5 per cent 


higher than in March. 

During the period June, 
1919, to June, 1920, potatoes 
increased 171 per cent; sugar, 
152 per cent; raisins, 64 per 
cent; rice, 36 per cent; rolled 
oats, 24 per cent; flour, 17 per 
cent; icofiee, “15: per cent; 
prunes, 11 per cent; cornmeal, 
10 per cent; fresh milk and 
cabbage, 9 per cent each; sir- 
loin steak, 7 per cent; ham and 
butter, 6 per cent; round steak 
and tea, 5 per cent each. 
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Teamsters Dominate 
National Roadeo Championships 


see page 9 


General Executive Board Holds Quarterly Meeting 


See page 5 


LABOR’S PLACE IN HISTORY 


“TO GET THE SACK” is a centuries old phrase that seems to be on the revival these days in the 
United States. 


“To get the sack” harks back to the beginning of the machine age a couple of hundred years 
ago. It was customary for mechanics to furnish their own tools on the job. Mechanics often drifted 
from plant to plant and usually carried their tools in a sack. For convenience, they would leave 
them at the work site overnight. 


Employers then were slightly different than they are now. They never gave advance notice when 
they expected to discharge a mechanic. They would simply work him until quitting time on his last 
day, then tell him not to come back the next day. Along with his final pay, the employer would 
generously hand the workman a sack in which to carry his tools. The practice was so general 
that to get the sack became a common expression for losing a job. 


Sacks are out of style these days, but there are a lot of people getting them anyhow. Ameri- 
can unemployment, moving over the 5.5 per cent mark, is the highest since January of 1964. Some 
4,300,000 people were out of jobs at last count. To heighten the seriousness of the situation, there 
has been no increase in the total employment figure. 


Small wonder that the Wall Street Journal felt free to declare in a front-page story recently that 
“Jabor costs, far from soaring, are only inching upward nowadays. Some analysists, in fact, predict 
labor costs may soon begin to decline.” And well they might, what with thousands of production 
workers being cast off payrolls by companies wallowing in a rudderless economy. 


Production workers are not the only victims. Unemployment statistics are beginning to sweep into 
the white collar work force. Steel industry corporations have been cutting back their office staffs 
for some time and now have begun wholesale slicing of their clerical crews. The same thing has 
happened in the automobile industry. 


Technicians, too, are beginning to suffer loss of jobs. Without warning they are being canned 
in a swell of work force reduction that has rolled through the high-technology industries. Scientists 
and engineers are taking their place in line at unemployment compensation windows and listing their 
names with job bureaus. 


The sad thing about the trend is that working people are requested by government leaders to 
graciously accept their jobless roles as patriotic sacrifices in the war against inflation. 


In addition, no balm is offered those out of work so far as the future is concerned. 


Only the other day, George P. Shultz, former Labor Secretary and now head of a special White 
House bureau, scurried for cover when asked about the future of employment in the United States. 
He backed away from the Administration’s recent firm prediction that full employment would be 
achieved by mid-1972. All Shultz would say was that by 1972 the economy “should at least be on 
the way clearly” to full employment. 


Catastrophe can knock on the door in many forms. But to open the door and be handed the 
sack after years of skillful application and loyal experience on the job must surely rank as the most 
catastrophic event in the lives of thousands of American workers today. 


For them, everything goes down the drain in a moment. All that work and effort—for what? 


National 


Labor News Wrapup 
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WASHINGTON, D.C.—-A Labor Department hearing examiner ruled recently that air controllers were 
really on strike last spring when they staged a "sick-out." The examiner recommended that the 
Professional Air Traffic Controllers Organization be allowed to seek representation elections 
if it vows not to strike again. 


‘A 
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McLEAN, VA.—The usually secretive Central Intelligence Agency, apparently worried about 
employee morale, recently held a series of Saturday "open houses" at its headquarters. Wives and 
children of the workers were invited to attend. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—As part of its campaign to protect its members against job loss, the 
International Union of Electrical Workers is distributing more than a million leaflets calling 
for import quotas on electrical, electronic and optical products. "All citizens must realize 
that a healthy American economy depends on the ability of blue collar workers to produce, earn 
and consume," said IVE President Paul Jennings. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—-Beginning here in January, 1971, the U.S. Department of Labor will open a 
nationwide training program to prepare 625 instructors to give job safety and health training to 
construction supervisors. The program will be held in 25 cities and will include labor union, 
construction employer, government and educational institution representatives. 


CANOGA PARK, CALIF.—The unemployment situation in Southern California has reached the dreary 
point where more than 70 persons lined up for four $133-a-week jobs as meter readers for the 
Southern California Gas Company. The line, including draftsmen, newspaper reporters, machinists 
and secretaries, stretched halfway around the block-long office building of the company. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The Labor Department announced that five more major population centers, in 
California, Massachusetts and New Jersey, have been added to the list of areas with substantial 
unemployment of at least 6 per cent. The additions brought to 38 the number of such major labor 
markets with substantial unemployment—more than one fourth of the 150 major labor pools in the 
nation. The new additions include Los Angeles-Long Beach, San Diego, and San Bernardino-Riverside- 
Ontario, all in California; Lawrence-Haverhill, Mass., and New Brunswick-Perth-Amboy, N.J. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Maritime labor's long, relentless efforts to revive America's deteriorated 
Merchant Marine have helped to produce the mechanism designed to do the job—the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1970. The new law, the most important legislation to pass Congress since enactment of the 
Merchant Marine Act in 1936, went to the White House after both the House and Senate overwhelm- 
ingly approved it. . 


HARTFORD, CONN.—The Democratic-controlled Connecticut General Assembly has taken advantage of 
recently enacted federal legislation to come to the rescue of long-term unemployed workers who 
have exhausted their jobless benefits. The assembly passed without debate a bill which extends 
unemployment benefits for 13 weeks or half of the normal benefit period of 26 weeks because 
unemployment in the state—4.5 per cent—has passed the "trigger" rate of 4 per cent at which the 
federal government will extend federal aid. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO—The opening game of the World Series was played with its full staff of major 
league umpires presiding thanks to the united action of members of the Service Employees Union at 
Pittsburgh's Three Rivers Stadium. Umpires put a picket line there during the National League 
playoffs and workers refused to cross. Baseball owners moved quickly to settle on terms for 
umpires' fees for this year's playoffs and future World Series games. 


OTTAWA, CANADA—Unemployment rose to a seasonally adjusted rate of 6.9 per cent in September, 
the highest for any September since 1961. A total of 398,000 Canadians were without Jobs, despite 
a decline of 356,000 in the total labor force to 8,384,000 because of the fall return to school. 
President Donald MacDonald of the Canadian Labour Congress said the figures indicate that close to 
a million Canadians are likely to be without jobs this winter. 


DETROIT, MICH.—-Members of the United Auto Workers must be wondering what happened to compassion 
among prominent Republicans. There was not a single GOP Congressman, Senator or party leader among 
78 prominent leaders in all walks of life who joined the National Committee to Aid the 
Families of GM Strikers, headed by former Senator Paul H. Douglas. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—-Talks between the United States and Japan on "voluntary" Japanese restraints 
on the shipments of wocl and synthetic textile products to the U.S. have re-opened. Negotiations 
broke down last June when Japanese representatives refused to make major concessions. The concern 
of unions in these industries is that low-wage imports are eliminating U.S. jobs. 
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Jersey Officer Named 
Asst. Labor Commissioner 


Herbert J. Heilmann, secretary-treasurer of Team- 
ster Local 153 in Union, N.J., has been named assist- 
ant commissioner of labor and industry for the State 
of New Jersey. 

Heilmann will move into the job next January 
after officially resigning his various posts of Team- 
ster leadership. 

Besides serving as Local 153’s chief executive offi- 
cer, Heilmann also has served as secretary-treasurer 
of Teamster Joint Council 73 and secretary-treasurer 
of DRIVE for New Jersey. He also has held office 
as a state assemblyman, a job to which he won re- 
election in 1969. 

Heilmann came to the Teamsters through his job 
as a draught beer driver which he took at Ballantine’s 
in 1936. He joined a Brewery Workers local union 
which affiliated with the Teamsters in 1942, holding 
a position of leadership from the beginning. 

A delegate to International Union conventions 
from 1947 through 1966, Heilmann also served on 
Brewery and Soft Drink Policy Committees both at 
the national level and for the Eastern Conference. 


Public Service Award 
Goes to Chicagoan 


Charles Sapone, a member of Teamster Local 726 
in Chicago, Ill., was one of three employees of the 
Chicago Housing Authority to receive public service 
awards recently. 

Sapone and the others were selected from among 
thousands of public servants employed by nine public 
service agencies in the Chicago metropolitan area. 
The criteria for the awards was outstanding ability, 
dedication and sustained excellence in the perform- 
ance of duty. 

Sapone has been an employee of the CHA for the 
past 15 years. 


Wisconsin Leader 
Retires After 3G Years 


William A. Wetzel retired recently as secretary- 
treasurer of Teamster Local 126 in Fond du Lac, 
Wis., to end a 28-year career as an officer. 

Wetzel started as a driver 36 years ago. He joined 
Teamster Local 75 in Green Bay, Wis., in 1937 and 
five years later was elected trustee of that union. In 
1952 he was elected president of Local 75 and trans- 
ferred to Local 126 a year later where he served as 
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a trustee for the International Union. 

Wetzel was elected secretary-treasurer of the Fond 
du Lac union in 1956 and served in that job until his 
retirement. 

His other offices at various times through the years 
included being recording secretary of the Wisconsin 
Conference of Teamsters and a similar post with 
Teamster Joint Council 60 which later became a part 
of Joint Council 39. 


Cleveland Officer 
Retires from Job 


Arthur Frindt retired recently as_ secretary- 
treasurer of Teamster Local 336 in Cleveland, Ohio. 

A Teamster since 1933, Frindt worked as a milk- 
man for 25 years and was a trustee of the local union 
for 12 of those years. 

He served as a full-time officer for 20 years. 


San Jose Officer 
On Plianning Council 


Henry J. de Diego, secretary-treasurer of Teamster 
Local 296 in San Jose, Calif., recently was appointed 
to the Social Planning Council for the County of 
Santa Clara in California. 


Joint Council Opens 
Prescription Centers 


Teamster Joint Council 32 in Minneapolis, Minn., 
has opened four union prescription centers to make 
it possible for Twin City members to save money 
on drug purchases. 

Both active and retired members are eligible to 
patronize the pharmacies. 


Charter Member Retires 
In Dixon, Illinois 


John Johnson, a charter member of Teamster 
Local 455 in Dixon, Ill., retired recently after work- 
ing 21 years for Rock River Readi Mix. 

The local union was formed in 1937. 


Sacramento Union 
Loses Sec.-Treas. 


Carl J. Olsen, secretary-treasurer of Teamster 
Local 150 in Sacramento, Calif., died recently. 

A member of the union for 25 years, Olsen had 
served as secretary-treasurer for the past 10 years. 
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Message of the General Vice President 


THE NOVEMBER election has come and gone, and 
millions of words have been written about which 
political party won. President Nixon is claiming an 
“ideological” victory, and Democrats are pointing to 
gains in the House and in governorships. 


But, the surprising thing to me is the lack of 
comment on how the people of this country made 
out in the election. 


For example, is the makeup of the Congress such 
now that we can expect passage of a meaningful 
occupational safety bill? Can we expect passage of a 
law which will make the plants safe places to work, 
or can we expect a watered down bill which will 
consider profits and the cost of safety first and 
human lives second? 


For example, can we now expect that the political 
complexion is such that we can look forward to 
passage of a national health plan for an American 
people which—in the majority of instances—cannot 
afford adequate medical care, and is not insured that 
the medical care it gets is quality care? 


Yes, can we expect from our federal government 
now an economic approach which does not depend 
upon keeping millions of willing workers jobless to 
fight inflation? 


Can we expect that the results of the election will 
have any effect on a monetary policy which sees 
interest rates at an all time high, resulting in higher 
prices for everything bought on credit and with 
bankers the only beneficiaries of such a policy? 


As a result of the election, can the American 
people expect a legislative approach which will attack 
the deteriorating domestic scene which goes begging 
for adequate housing, with the result that crime and 
social unrest breed to overwhelming proportions in 
our slums and ghettos. 


What About the People 


It is really not important to the American people 
which party won the election if such pressing prob- 
lems as pollution of our environment, building of 
rapid transit systems, coverage under the National 
Labor Relations Act for farm workers, reassessment 
of our foreign policy go unattended. 


I believe that no one won the election if the 
legislative posture of the congress is such that anti- 
labor bills have a better chance of passage, with the 
consequence that organized labor is further hindered 
in its efforts to bring better wages, hours and _ con- 
ditions to the nation’s workers. If there is one clear 
indication of what American people are thinking to 
be gleaned from the November election, it seems to 
be that Americans think more in terms of what is 
good for the country than what is good for politicians, 
whatever party they may belong to. 


We in the International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
will be watching the new congress in terms of what 
is good for the country, and still maintain the ap- 
proach that elected officials are, after all, public serv- 
ants. The issues are certainly plentiful enough for 
those politicians who want to serve, and for the 
good of the country we in the Teamsters certainly 
hope they do. 


Loh EBB 
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=~ STATE OF THE UNION 


VP’s in Session 


General Executive Board 
Holds Quarterly Meeting 


THE GENERAL Executive Board of 
the International Brotherhood of 


Teamsters held its regular quarterly 
meeting 
Florida. 

In addition to caring for the reg- 
ular housekeeping chores of the In- 
ternational 


last month in Hollywood, 


Union, executive board 


Members of the General Executive Board of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters are shown listening to 
legal report from Chief Labor Counsel David Previant dur- 


members took the following actions: 

1. Reaffirmed the board’s support 
for the United Auto Workers in their 
struggle with General Motors; 

2. Approved the merger of Joint 
Council 32 in Minneapolis and 34 in 
St. Paul, Minnesota; 

3. Gave approval to a mutual as- 


companying story. 


ing the quarterly meeting of the board last month in Holly- 
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wood, Florida. The board attended regular housekeeping 
chores of the union and took actions reported in the ac- 


sistance pact with the International 
Leather Goods, Plastic & Novelty 
Workers Union; 

4. Approved organizing campaigns 
proposed by the IBT Communications 
Association and the IBT Airline Di- 
vision. 

Both General Vice President Frank 


STATE OF THE UNION 


Vice presidents heard General Vice President Frank E. Fitz- 
simmons and General Secretary-Treasurer Thomas E. Flynn 


report on the activities of their respective offices during the 


E. Fitzsimmons and General Secretary- 
Treasurer Thomas E. Flynn gave ex- 
tensive reports on the activities of 
their respective offices. 

Board members also heard reports 
from the IBT legal and legislative 
departments. 

In announcing the International 
Union’s support of the UAW, Fitz- 
simmons and Flynn, in a joint state- 
ment, said: 

“We happen to believe that what- 
ever is good for the American work- 
ing men and women is good for the 
country. An important segment of 


Board members heard a report from IBT Legislative Director 
Carlos Moore (standing). Seated on Moore’s left is Jose- 
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American workers is locked in a strug- 
gle for economic justice with a corpo- 
ration with a profit record without 
parallel in American history. 

“In view of this, we support the 
bargaining demands of the UAW for 
its members. We view these demands 
as just and reasonable. We pledge 
both our financial and whatever other 
support is needed to this effort and 
intend to stand by our brothers in 
the UAW until these sound and rea- 
sonable demands are met at the bar- 
gaining table.” 

The general executive board ap- 
proved the merger of Joint Council 


regular quarterly meeting of the general executive board 
last month in Hollywood, Florida. 


34 with Joint Council 32, effective 
January 1, 1971, and under the 
terms of the merger the organization 
will be known as Minnesota Teamsters 
Joint Council No. 32. 

Officers of the merged joint council 
will be as follows: 

Jack J. Jorgensen, president; Don- 
ald Erickson, vice president; Howard 
Fortier, secretary-treasurer; Antonio 
Felicetta, recording secretary; and 
trustees Harold Yates, Fred Snyder, 
and Warren Hasenbush. 


Offices of Minnesota Teamsters 


Joint Council 32 will be maintained 
in Minneapolis. 


phine Hoffa, wife of General President James R. Hoffa and 
president of National DRIVE Ladies Auxiliaries. 
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Policemen 
Sign Up 
As Teamsters 


Members of the police depart- 
ments of two communities in Minn- 
esota joined Teamster Local 664 
of Minneapolis recently. 

John Skeate, Local 664 secretary- 
treasurer, said patrolmen employed 
by Shorewood and Orono—suburbs 
of the Twin Cities—enrolled in 
the union after an organizing cam- 
paign conducted in cooperation 
with Central Conference of Team- 
sters representatives. 

The organizers also were suc- 

} cessful in signing up the public 
| works employees of West St. Paul, 
| Minn. 
| 


Seat Belt 
Regulations 
issued 


An amendment to the Motor Carrier 
Safety Regulations will require drivers 
of commercial trucks to wear seat 
belts at all times while operating their 
vehicles. 

Belts must be installed in all ve- 
hicles used in interstate or foreign 
commerce manufactured on or after 
July 1, 1971. Trucks built after Janu- 
ary 1, 1965, must be fitted with seat 
belts for drivers and co-drivers by 
July 1, 1972. New vehicles fitted with 
sleeper berths must be equipped with 
berth restraints. 

A key provision of the new regula- 
tions states: 

“A motor vehicle which has a seat 
belt assembly installed at the driver’s 
seat shall not be driven unless driver 
has properly restrained himself with 
the seat belt assembly.” 


@ Hoboken Win 


Warehousemen, cutters and packers 
employed by Lewis Rusoff, Inc., of 
Hoboken, N.J., voted overwhelmingly 
for representation by Teamster Local 
966 of New York City in a recent 
National Labor Relations Board elec- 
tion. 

Daniel Kapilow, Local 966 presi- 
dent, said 29 workers were eligible 
to ballot. The vote was 19 for the 
Teamsters, one “no union” ballot, 
and no votes at all for the Textile 
Workers Union. 
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Fitzsimmons Speaks 


Philadelphia Joint Council 
Holds 4th Annual Meeting 


General Vice President Frank E. 
Fitzsimmons was the featured speaker 
as Teamster Joint Council 53 of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., held its fourth annual 
meeting recently in Atlantic City, N.J. 

It was the largest such meeting in 
the history of the joint council with 
the attendance of 179 delegates from 
32 of the 35 local unions affiliated 
with the council. 

Fitzsimmons covered a wide range 
of Teamster subjects in his banquet 
address and praised the joint council 
for its growth and other achievements 
in recent years. 

Edward Nangle, J.C. 53 president, 
served as chairman and host of the 
meeting which also was attended by 
International Vice President Harry A. 
Tevis of Pittsburgh, Pa., and Maurice 
Schurr of Philadelphia, International 
Trustee. 

General 


Secretary-Treasurer 


Thomas E. Flynn was unable to at- 
tend as planned. He was represented 
by his son, Robert Flynn of the East- 
ern Conference of Teamsters, who 
pledged the support of the ECT to the 
joint council. 

A considerable portion of the meet- 
ing was devoted to local union pro- 
gress reports. The organizing commit- 
tee reviewed the concentrated effort 
being made to organize Pennsylvania 
state employees in view of the recently 
enacted legislation permitting such 
workers to organize. 

Other guests at the meeting in- 
cluded: Walter Shea, administrative 
assistant to the General Vice Presi- 
dent Rocco De Perno, president of 
Teamster Joint Council 18 in Utica, 
N.Y.; William Bufalino, general orga- 
nizer; Nicholas Amatrudi, Anthony 
Capone and George Brody, all ECT 
representatives. 


e. 


General Vice President Frank E. Fitzsimmons and Joint Council 53 President 


Edward Nangle are shown at the council’s fourth annual meeting held recently 


in Atlantic City, N.J. 
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NLRB Records Show: 


Teamsters Lead Balloting 
During First Half of 1970 


Affiliates of the International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters outdistanced all 
other unions in terms of representa- 
tion election activity and success dur- 
ing the first half of 1970. 

Board records show that the first six 
months of this year saw a total of 
3,398 single-union elections conducted. 
Teamsters Union affiliates took part in 
1,015 of the total—or nearly 30 per 
cent. 

All unions together won 1,826 
single-union elections with the Team- 
sters accounting for 542—again nearly 
30 per cent—of the total. 

Of the more than 82,000 workers 


In 10-Year Period 


eligible to vote in the units won by 
all unions in single-union balloting, 
the Teamsters won 13,628 or more 
than 16 per cent. 

Two-union elections and _ three-or- 
more-union elections brought the 
Teamster gain in membership to more 
than 20,000 during the first six 
months of the year. 

A noteworthy fact was that in the 
two-union balloting, Teamster affil- 
iates defeated AFL-CIO affiliates 39 
to 31 in 87 elections. 

In races with other unaffiliated 
unions. Teamsters posted an outstand- 
ing 18 to zero record. 


Teamster Membership Gains 
Nearly 1% Over All Unions 


Teamsters Union membership—as 
a percentage of total union member- 
ship in the land—increased by nearly 
one per cent in the 10-year period 
beginning in 1958. 

Department of Labor statistics show 
that in 1958 the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters accounted for one 
of every 12 union members in the 
country. In 1968, Teamster member- 
ship had increased to the point that 
the IBT represented one of every 11 
union members. 


Unofficial figures indicate the ratio 
is now one Teamster in every 10 union 
members. 


The ratio increase was made possi- 


@ Vending Win 


Employees of the Jim Stansfield 
Vending, Inc., in La Crosse, Wis., 
voted 15 to 3 in favor of representa- 
tion by Teamster Local 199, according 
to Elmer E. Seebold, — secretary- 
treasurer of the local union. 


The bargaining unit includes service 
men, route men, stock men and repair 
and maintenance men. The National 
Labor Relations Board conducted the 
election. 


ble by the fact that Teamster growth 
outpaced the growth of the labor force 
by 22.7 per cent during the 1958-68 
period. 

Labor force increase during the pe- 
riod was 17.1 per cent and the per- 
centage increase of all union mem- 
bership—in relation to work force— 
was 11.1 per cent. 


STATE OF THE UNION 


At Harvard 


Weldon Mathis, executive assistant to 
General Vice President Frank E. Fitz- 
simmons and president of Local 728, 
in Atlanta, Ga., was a featured partici- 
pant at a recent collective bargaining 
seminar held by the department of eco- 
nomics at Harvard University. Mathis 
discussed the ramifications of reaching 
the recently negotiated National Master 
Freight Agreement. 


@® Warehousemen 


Warehousemen employed by 
George’s Radio & T.V. Co., Inc., of 
Washington, D.C., voted 8 to 3 re- 
cently for representation by Teamster 
Local 730, according to Henry G. 
Butler, Sr., secretary-treasurer of the 
local union. The National Labor Re- 
lations Board conducted the election. 


Labor Day Float 


* 


Teamster Local 101 of Hopewell, Va., entered a Labor Day float in that city’s 
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observation of the holiday. Shown with the creation are (left to right): Andrew 
Joyner, driver; Jerry Journey, vice president; Dave Whitley, president; Mary 
Martin, float committee; Ray Taylor, business agent, and Warren Ford, secretary- 


treasurer, 
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In Florida 


Teamster Drivers Capture 
Four Truck Roadeo Titles 


Four Teamsters Union members, all 
proven drivers of safety and skill on 
the road, won championships at the 
National Truck Roadeo held recently 
in Miami Beach, Fla. 

The combined on-the-job record of 
the Teamsters and a non-union winner 
underscored the experience that helped 
them take class trophies in the com- 
petition: A total of 77 years and five 
million miles of accident-free driving, 
over-the-road and in the cities. 

The title winners were: 

Straight truck—Cletus Frank of 
Teamster Local 391 in Greensboro, 
N.C., a driver for Akers Motor Lines. 

3-axle—Marvin Harris of Teamster 
Local 71 in Charlotte, N.C., a ‘driver 
for Johnson Motor Lines. 

4-axle—Peter Granello of Teamster 
Local 560 in Union City, N.J., a 
driver for Mason & Dixon Lines. 

5-axle—Paul D. Good of Teamster 
Local 413 in Columbus, O., a driver 
for Suburban Motor Freight. 

Tank truck—William Hannibal, Jr., 
a driver for Esso-Indiana in Baltimore, 
Md. 

While the National Truck Roadeo, 
sponsored by the American Trucking 
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Assns., Inc., traditionally has no 
“grand champion,” Cletus Frank came 
as close as possible to filling that role 
in this year’s competition. 

Frank did something no other driver 
ever has done in the 30-year history 
of the roadeo as he won an unprece- 
dented fifth championship in the 
straight truck class. He also won in 
1961, 1963, 1964 and 1967. 

Granello’s championship in the 4- 
axle class was his third title in the 
national competition. 

Good’s_ victory was his 
crown in the 5-axle division. 

While the driving competition was 
the major phase of the roadeo, con- 
testants also took a written examina- 
tion on the trucking industry, safety 
tules, fire-fighting and first-aid. 

They also were tested with a “pre- 
trip inspection” examination in which 
they were challenged to detect planted 
defects in equipment such as non- 
functioning lights and loose wheel 
lugs. 

Besides their enormous trophies, the 
winners also received money prizes. 

The 1971 National Truck Roadeo 
has been scheduled for Houston, Tex. 
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Champion truck roadeo drivers check out equipment during the ATA competition 


recently in Florida. Shown are (left to right): Paul Good of Local 413; William 
Hannibal, Jr.; Peter Granello of Local 560; Cletus Frank of Local 391, and Marvin 


Harris of Local 71. 
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Shop Steward 
Completes 
Labor Course 


Lucille Goodman Johnson, a shop 
steward for Teamster Local 832 in 
New York City, was a graduate in 
the first class of its kind from the 
2-year labor and liberal arts program 
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Lucille G. Johnson 
of the New York State School of 


Industrial and Labor Relations at 
Cornell University. 

Mrs. Johnson was one of 75 stu- 
dents receiving a diploma for the 
course. Her student colleagues in- 
cluded 20 presidents of local unions, 
three international union vice presi- 
dents, and a large number of business 
representatives and other officials 
from trade unions in the area. 


Strike Wins 
Pact Gains 
In Missouri 


Some 50 members of Teamster 
Local 574 of Cape Girardeau, Mo., 
won a 3-year contract providing sub- 
stantial wage gains and other im- 
provements after a 3-week strike at 
Stites Concrete, Inc., of Dexter, Mo. 

Local 574 won a National Labor 
Relations Board representation elec- 
tion at the company last June and 
the walkout began when the company 
refused to budge during negotiations 
on the initial contract. 

Thomas Edwards, Local 574 sec- 
retary-treasurer, said wage gains were 
made retroactive to last July 25th. 
The agreement also provided holidays, 
vacation schedules, hospitalization, 
and other items standard in Teamsters 
Union agreements. 


First-Year Report 


5 300 Workers Go Union 
In ALA Organizing Drive 


First-year organizing efforts in 
Georgia by the Alliance for Labor 
Action resulted in more than 50 rep- 
resentation election victories in which 
more than 5,300 workers decided they 
wanted to work under a union con- 
tract. 

The campaign results scored by the 
Teamsters Union, United Auto Work- 
ers and other affiliates of the ALA 
were considered remarkable in view 
of the fact that Georgia has long been 
a staunch “right-to-work”’ state. 


Teamster General Vice President 
Frank E. Fitzsimmons, head of the 
ALA organizing program, hailed the 
achievement as one in which, for the 
first time, collective bargaining rights 
have been brought to thousands of 
workers laboring under the depressing 
handicaps of inadequate wages and 
poor working conditions. 


He added: “ALA is keeping its 
commitments to upgrade working and 
living conditions for masses of people 
in the face of all kinds of opposition.” 

Fitzsimmons, noting that the ALA 
campaign has been operating from 
Atlanta only a year, declared: “The 
pilot program is now off the ground 
and detailed surveys are being made 
in other cities as the second phase of 
the operation gets underway.” 


150 Workers 
At Air India 
Go Teamster 


The Teamsters Union Airline 
Division recently was certified by 
the National Mediation Board as 
bargaining representative for more 
than 150 workers employed by 
Air India. 


An election conducted by the 
NMB resulted in a vote of 58 for 
the Teamsters, 20 for the Trans- 
port Workers Union AFL-CIO, and 
nine ballots were voided. A total 
of 154 workers were eligible to 
vote. 

Henry Breen, director of the IBT 
Airline Division, said the bargain- 
ing unit includes clerical and office 
workers, and fleet and passenger 
service employees. 
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Since the organizing drive began a 
year ago, the Teamster local unions 
have scored 32 election victories cov- 
ering 3,969 workers; UAW local un- 
ions have scored 17 wins affecting 
1,296 workers, and the International 
Chemical Workers Union has tallied 
two successes for 50 workers. 


The scorecard shows the ALA 
group setting a winning mark of 
nearly 66 per cent—far above the 
national average—as 51 wins were 
gained against 26 losses in representa- 
tion election balloting. 


Free Hoffa 


STATE OF THE UNION 


The most recent wins were scored 
at Voit Rubber, Air Treads, Combus- 
tion Engineering, Cathcart Storage 
and W. W. Grainger Co. 

Some campaigns are still in limbo. 
The ICWU, narrowly out-voted at 
Dowling Textile Co., filed charges 
and won an order from the NLRB 
regional office in Atlanta to set aside 
the election and set a new date for 
another ballot. The company has ap- 
pealed the case to the Board in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


@ Office Win 


Office workers employed by Signal 
Delivery Service, Inc., of Evansville, 
Ind., voted unanimously for represen- 
tation by Teamster Local 215 in a 
recent National Labor Relations Board 
election, according to James R. Foster, 
secretary-treasurer of the local union. 


Individuals and Organizations 
Working for Jimmy’s Release 


Throughout the country, there is growing activity on the part of private 
citizens and union members to secure a pardon for Teamster General 


President James R. Hoffa. 


Wives of Teamsters are visiting their Congressional delegations. Team- 
ster local unions are sponsoring letter writing campaigns to the White 


House urging Hoffa’s pardon. 


Typical of activity outside the Teamsters is the campaign of the Michi- 
gan State Building and Construction Trades Council, AFL-CIO, 


The Council is furnishing petitions with a resolution calling for Hoffa’s 


release. The petitions ask the bearer to secure five signatures and return 
the petition to the Council for forwarding to the White House. A head- 
line above the petition says, “Sign and Bring Jimmy Hoffa Home for 
Christmas.” 


The Council takes the same position as the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters that this is not a labor matter. It is one of concern to all 
citizens who believe every American, whether poor or rich, helpless or 
influential, anonymous or controversial as Jimmy Hoffa obviously was, is 
entitled to the same standard of justice and elementary decency as the 
least influential among Americans. 


We in the Teamsters believe Jimmy Hoffa should receive a Christmas 
pardon from President Nixon, believing the President would increase his 
stature by so doing. 


Workers, both union and non-union, have received many benefits from 
Hoffa’s union activities in bringing about better living standards for mil- 
lions of American families. 


There is that old maxim that a ‘friend in need is a friend, indeed,’ and 
Teamsters everywhere are urged to write to the White House asking for 
Jimmy’s release in time for him to be home for Christmas. 


The International Teamster 


Proposed Driver Regulations — and Teamster Objections 


(Editor’s Note: As collective bargaining representative 
of more than 400,000 professional truck drivers engaged 
in Interstate Commerce, the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters is vitally concerned with anything which affects 
the livelihood of those members. Following directly below 
are sections of proposed changes in driver qualifications by 
the Bureau of Motor Carrier Safety to which the Interna- 
tional Union objects. 

(The entire question of proposed changes has been 
discussed in detail in the International Teamster maga- 
zine [Sept. 1969], and through the response of the 


membership, some of the most objectionable changes 
have been removed or altered to meet Teamster objections. 

(However, there are still proposals in the changes in 
driver qualifications to which Teamsters object. 

(These objectional features of the proposed changes are 
printed directly below, followed by Teamster objections. 
Failing a great wave of protest by the drivers themselves, 
these new provisions become law January 1, 1971, and 
drivers will be in great peril of losing their qualifications 
to drive for a living.) 


SECTION 391.7 Aiding or abetting violations. 


No person shall aid, abet, encourage, or require a motor 
carrier or a driver to violate the rules in this part. 


Objection 


In order to avoid the elimination of grievance proce- 
dures and the effective destruction of collective bargaining 
agreements, this entire section should he deleted or 
amended by replacing the period after “part’ with a 
comma, and adding the words “provided, however, this 
section shall not apply to a duly elected representative of 
an employee or an employee himself.” 


SECTION 391.11 Qualifications of drivers. 


(a) A person shall not drive a motor vehicle unless he 
is qualified to drive a motor vehicle. Except as provided 
in Sec. 391.63, a motor carrier shall not require or permit 
a person to drive a motor vehicle unless that person is 
qualified to drive a motor vehicle. 

(b) Except as provided in Sec. 391.61, a person is quali- 
fied to drive a motor vehicle if he— 

(1) Is at least 21 years old; 

(2) Can read and speak the English language sufficiently 
to converse with the general public, to understand high- 
way traffic signs and signals in the English language, to 
respond to official inquiries, and to make entries on reports 
and records; 

(3) Can, by reason of experience, training, or both, 
safely operate the type of motor vehicle he drives; 

(4) Can, by reason of experience, training, or both, 
determine whether the cargo he transports (including bag- 
gage in a passenger-carrying motor vehicle) has been prop- 
erly located, distributed, and secured in or on the motor 
vehicle he drives; 

(5) Is familiar with blocking, bracing, and other methods 
of securing cargo in or on the motor vehicle he drives; 

(6) Is physically qualified to drive a motor vehicle in 
accordance with Sec. 391.41; 

(7) Has been issued a currently-valid motor vehicle 
operator’s license or permit; 

(8) Has prepared and furnished the motor carrier that 
employs him with the list of violations or the certificate 
as required by Sec. 391.27; 

(9) Is not disqualified to drive a motor vehicle under the 
rules in Sec. 391.15; 

(10) Has successfully completed a driver’s road test and 
has been issued a certificate of driver’s road test in accord- 
ance with Sec. 391.31, or has presented an operator’s 
license or a certificate of road test which the motor carrier 
that employs him has accepted as equivalent to a road test 
in accordance with Sec. 391.33; 

(11) Has successfully completed a written examination 
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and has been issued a certificate of written examination in 
accordance with Sec. 391.35, or has presented a certificate 
of written examination which the motor carrier that em- 
ploys him has accepted as equivalent to a written exami- 
nation in accordance with Sec. 391.37; and 

(12) Has completed and furnished the motor carrier that 
emp'oys him with an application for employment in ac- 
cordance with Sec. 391.21. 


Objection 


(a) No comment. 

(b) The requirement contained in 391.11(b) which re- 
quires a person be 21 years old in order to be qualified to 
drive a commercial motor vehicle should be changed so 
that any person who is otherwise qualified to drive a par- 
ticular motor vehicle under existing state laws and these 
rules would be able to drive regardless of the fact that he 
is not 21 years old. 


SECTION 391.15 Disqualification of drivers. 


(a) A driver who is disqualified shall not drive a motor 
vehicle. A motor carrier shall not require or permit a 
driver who is disqualified to drive a motor vehicle. 

(b) A driver is disqualified if— 

(1) He has, within the preceding 3 years and after 
December 31, 1970, been convicted of, or forfeited bond 
or collateral upon, any of the following charges: 

(i) A felony, the commission of which involved the use 
of a motor vehicle by that driver; or 

(ii) A crime involving the manufacturing, knowing trans- 
portation, knowing possession, sale, or habitual use of am- 
phetamines, a narcotic drug, a formulation of an ampheta- 
mine, or a derivative of a narcotic drug; or 

(iii) Operating a motor vehicle under the influence of 
alcohol, an amphetamine, a narcotic drug, a formulation 
of an amphetamine, or a derivative of a narcotic drug; or 

(iv) Leaving the scene of an accident which resulted in 
personal injury or death; or 

(2) Any license, permit, or privilege to operate a motor 
vehicle which he has held has been suspended, revoked, 
withdrawn, or denied and has not been reinstated by the 
authority that suspended, revoked, withdrew, or denied it. 


Objection 


This section originally had required a disqualification 
of a driver if he got three moving violations in three years. 
But, as a result of efforts by General Vice President Frank 
E. Fitzsimmons, this unreasonable rule was dropped by 
the Bureau of Motor Carrier Safety. 

However, even with this improvement, this entire para- 
graph should be deleted. It is entirely unnecessary to have 
automatic disqualification of a professional driver based 
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upon any single occurrence. 

It is evident that the issues raised by each subsection of 
391.15 may very well have a direct bearing upon the de- 
sirability of an individual as a driver of commercial ve- 
hicles. However, an automatic disqualification of all drivers 
who may fall victim to this section will not achieve justice 
or materially upgrade the safety of our roads and highways. 

The driving public, which includes our own drivers, can 
be adequately protected by a process of inquiry into the 
total driving record and overall competence of any one 
driver, under Section 391.25. 


SECTION 391.25 Annual review of driving record. 


Except as provided in Subpart G of this part, each 
motor carrier shall, at least once every 12 months, review 
the driving record of each driver it employs to determine 
whether that driver meets minimum requirements for safe 
driving or is disqualified to drive a motor vehicle pursuant 
to Sec. 391.15. In reviewing a driving record, the motor 
carrier must consider any evidence that the driver has vio- 
lated applicable provisions of the Motor Carrier Safety 
Regulations and the Hazardous Materials Regulations. The 
motor carrier must also consider the driver’s accident 
record and any evidence that the driver has violated laws 
governing the operation of motor vehicles, and must give 
great weight to violations, such as speeding, reckless driv- 
ing, and operating while under the influence of alcohol or 
drugs, that indicate that the driver has exhibited a disre- 
gard for the safety of the public. 


Objection 


In order to protect a driver from arbitrary acts of an 
employer and to assure a driver his constitutional rights 
to due process, this section should be rewritten to read as 
follows: 

(a) A driver shall be disqualified as a driver of a com- 
mercial vehicle in interstate commerce if it is determined 
upon review of that driver’s Driver Qualification File and 
other relevant information supplied by a party of interest, 
that he has shown himself to have such disregard for 
public safety as to constitute a safety hazard to the driving 
public. 

(b) For the purposes of this section a party of interest 
shall be: 

1. A driver whose record is being reviewed. 

2. A driver’s union representative. 

3. A carrier that employs a driver whose record is 
being reviewed. 

4. A duly appointed representative of a carrier that 
employs a driver whose record is being reviewed. 

(c) Except as provided in subpart (g), each motor car- 
rier shall, at least once every twelve months, review the 
driving record of each driver it employs to determine 
whether or not the driver whose record is being reviewed 
must be disqualified under subsection (a) of this section. 

(d) Except as provided in subpart (g), each motor car- 
rier shall, review the driving record of each driver it em- 
ploys to determine whether or not the driver whose record 
is being reviewed must be disqualified under subsection (a) 
of this section; review under this subsection shall be had 
within 30 days after said carrier has received notice pur- 
suant to Sec. 391.27 subsection (b) of the fact that any 
driver has been convicted of, or forfeited bond or collateral 
after the: ex.s Sieselietate < AGN 1Ofas starsterstegeneteiene att COMMEC= 
tion with: 
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1. A felony, the commission of which involved the 
operation of a motor vehicle by that driver; 
2. A felony offense in connection with the manu- 


facturing, knowing possession, knowing transpor- 
tation, sale or habitual use of amphetamines, a 
narcotic drug, formulation of an amphetamine, 
or a derivative of a narcotic drug; 

3. Operating a motor vehicle under the influence of 
alcohol, an amphetamine, or a narcotic drug, a 
formulation of amphetamine or a derivative of 
a narcotic drug; 

4. Leaving the scene of an accident, which results in 
serious bodily injury or death; 

5. Or in the event that any license, permit, or privi- 
lege to operate a motor vehicle which he has held 
has been suspended, revoked, withdrawn, or de- 
nied and has not been reinstated by the authority 
that suspended, revoked, withdrew or denied it. 

(e) The carrier shall notify the driver in writing at least 
10 days in advance that a review under subsection (c) or 
subsection (d) of this section will be made. 


(f) The carrier shall within 10 days after written notice 
has been given to the driver make a written determination 
that: 

1. The driver is not disqualified as a driver in inter- 
State commerce, or 

2. That the driver should be disqualified as a driver 
of a commercial vehicle in interstate commerce 
and that an inquiry by a review panel shall be 
had within 30 days after the day that the driver 
receives initial notice of review. 

(g) If the carrier in his initial review determines that 
the driver should be disqualified as a driver in interstate 
commerce, then a three-member panel shall be formed 
for the purpose of reviewing all material contained in the 
driver's Driver Qualification File and all other relevant 
material presented to said panel by parties of interest, to 
determine whether or not a driver is disqualified under 
subsection (a) of this section. 

(h) The three-member review panel shall consist of one 
representative of the carrier, one representative of the 
driver, and one person selected by mutual agreement of 
the carrier and driver representatives, 

(i) A finding by the review panel that the driver is not 
disqualified shall be final and binding on all parties. 

(j) A finding by the review panel that the driver is dis- 
qualified, as a driver of a commercial vehicle in interstate 
commerce, shall be made in writing clearly stating all 
conclusions and the reasoning therefor. 

(k) Said findings of a disqualification must be endorsed 
by at least two of the three panel members. If a disquali- 
fication determination is not unanimous, a dissenting report 
shall be filed in writing by the dissenting panel member 
clearly stating his conclusions and his reasoning therefor. 

(1) If the review panel determines that the driver is to 
be disqualified, under subsection (a) of this section, then 
the driver shall have the right upon written request within 
30 days after having received notice of a disqualification 
by the review panel to have that decision reviewed by the 
Director of the Bureau of Motorcarrier Safety. 

(m) A determination by the Director of the Bureau of 
Motorcarrier Safety, based on the written findings of the 
review panel, that the driver is not disqualified as a driver 
of a commercial vehicle in interstate commerce, shall be 
final and binding on all parties. 


The International Teamster 
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(n) If the Director of the Bureau of Motorcarrier Safety 
determines, based on the written findings of the review 
panel, that the driver is disqualified under subsection (a) 
of this section, then the Director shall submit his determi- 
nation in writing, clearly stating his conclusions and the 
reasoning therefor. 

(p) If the Director of the Bureau of Motorcarrier Safety 
determines that the driver is disqualified then the driver 
shall have the right to appeal the determination of dis- 
qualification to any Federal District Court having jurisdic- 
tion. 

(r) A copy of all requests, notices and determinations 
issued pursuant to this section shall be sent to all parties 
of interest. 

SECTION 391.27 Record of violations. 

(a) Except as provided in Subpart G of this part, each 
motor carrier shall, at least once every 12 months, require 
each driver it employs to prepare and furnish it with a 
list of all violations of motor vehicle traffic laws and 
ordinances (other than violations involving only parking) 
of which the driver has been convicted or on account of 
which he has forfeited bond or collateral during the 
preceding 12 months. 

(b) Each driver shall furnish the list required in accord- 
ance with paragraph (a) of this section. If the driver has 
not been convicted of, or forfeited bond or collateral on 
account of, any violation which must be listed, he shall so 
certify. 

(c) The form of the driver’s list or certification shall be 
prescribed by the motor carrier. 


Objection 


This section should be amended by adding a new sub- 
section (b) after subsection (a) and redesignating the 
existing subsection (b) as subsection (c) and redesignating 
the existing subsection (c) as subsection (d). 

The new subsection (b) shall read: “A driver who has 
been convicted of, or forfeited bond in connection with 
any of the offenses enumerated in Section 391.25, sub- 
section (d) shall within 10 days report in writing such 
conviction or forfeiture to the carrier by whom he is 
employed. 


NEW SECTION (Proposed by Teamsters) Driver shall 
not be discharged when disqualified. 


In the event that a driver has been finally disqualified 
as a driver of a commercial vehicle in interstate commerce 
under Section 391.25, subsection (a), said driver shall not 
be discharged from the employ of the carrier. 


NEW SECTION (Proposed by Teamsters) Requalifi- 
cation of drivers. 


(a) In the event that a driver has been disqualified as a 
driver of a commercial vehicle in interstate commerce 
under any of the provisions of these rules, then that 
driver shall after six months from the date of disqualifica- 
tion be entitled to requalification as a driver of a com- 
mercial vehicle in interstate commerce. The driver shall 
be requalified after 6 months, after having submitted a 
new application reflecting no additional violations of traffic 
regulations and successfully completing a road test and 
written examination as specified in these rules. 

(b) A driver who has been disqualified under these 
rules shall be eligible for requalification without condition 
one year from the date of his disqualification. 
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SECTION 391.41 Physical qualifications for drivers. 


(a) A person shall not drive a motor vehicle unless he 
is physically qualified to do so and has on his person the 
original, or a photographic copy, of a medical examiner’s 
certificate that he is physically qualified to drive a motor 
vehicle. 

(b) A person is physically qualified to drive a motor 
vehicle if he— 

(1) Has no loss of a foot, a leg, a hand, or an arm, or 
has been granted a waiver pursuant to Sec. 391.49; 

(2) Has no impairment of the use of a foot, a leg, a 
hand, fingers, or an arm, and no other structural defect 
or limitation, which is likely to interfere with his ability 
to control and safely drive a motor vehicle, or has been 
granted a waiver pursuant to Sec. 391.49 upon a determi- 
nation that the impairment will not interfere with his 
ability to control and safely drive a motor vehicle. 

(3) Has no established medical history or clinical diag- 
nosis of diabetes mellitus currently requiring insulin for 
control; 

(4) Has no clinical diagnosis of myocardial infarction, 
angina pectoris, coronary insufficiency, thrombosis, or any 
other cardiovascular disease of a variety known to be ac- 
companied by syncope, dyspnea, collapse, or congestive 
cardiac failure; 

(5) Has no established medical history or clinical diag- 
nosis of a respiratory dysfunction likely to interfere with 
his ability to control and drive a motor vehicle safely; 

(6) Has no clinical diagnosis of high blood pressure 
likely to interfere with his ability to operate a motor 
vehicle safely; 

(7) Has no established medical history or clinical diag- 
nosis of rheumatic, arthritic, orthopedic, muscular, neuro- 
muscular, or vascular disease which interferes with his 
ability to control and operate a motor vehicle safely; 

(8) Has no established medical history or clinical diag- 
nosis of epilepsy or any other condition which is likely to 
cause loss of consciousness or any loss of ability to control 
a motor vehicle; 

(9) Has no mental, nervous, organic, or functional dis- 
ease or psychiatric disorder likely to interfere with his 
ability to drive a motor vehicle safely; 

(10) Has distant visual acuity of at least 20/40 (Snellen) 
in each eye without corrective lenses or visual acuity sep- 
arately corrected to 20/40 (Snellen) or better with correc- 
tive lenses, distant binocular acuity of at least 20/40 
(Snellen) in both eyes with or without corrective lenses, 
field of vision of at least 70° in the horizontal meridan 
in each eye, and the ability to recognize the colors of 
traffic signals and devices showing standard red, green, 
and amber; 

(11) First perceives a forced whispered voice at not 
less than 5 feet in the better ear without use of a hearing 
aid, or, if tested by use of an audiometric device, does 
not have a loss greater than 25-30 decibels at 500 Hz, 
1,000 Hz, and 2,000 Hz in the better ear without a hearing 
aid. 

(12) Does not use an amphetamine, narcotic, or any 
habit forming drug; and 

(13) Has no current clinical diagnosis of alcoholism. 


Objection 


Subsection (d) 4. should read: “has no current clinical 
diagnosis of high blood pressure likely to interfere with 
his ability to operate a motor vehicle safely”; 
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College Scholarship Granted 
20 Youngsters by Napoli Fund 


IBT Vice President William J. Mc- 
Carthy of Boston, Mass., was the fea- 
tured speaker at a Teamster Local 404 
banquet recently where 20 Teamster 
sons and daughters were awarded col- 
lege scholarships by the Carmin P. 
Napoli Scholarship Fund. 

Named in honor of the president of 
the Springfield, Mass., local union, the 
scholarships were valued at a total of 
$10,000. It was the sixth year the 
grants were made. 

Vice President McCarthy compli- 
mented the Teamster local union for 
the program. The scholarship grants 
are underwritten by money raised 
through community solicitation and 
the union’s funds are not involved. 

Napoli presented the grants to the 
scholarship winners chosen on the 
basis of academic records, community 
achievement and financial need. The 
1970 recipients were: 

—$1,000 to Gloria M, Jaworski, 
daughter of John Jaworski of Ludlow, 
Mass. 
$900 to Linda J. Nolan, daughter 
of James F. Nolan of Belchertown, 
Mass. 
$800 to Joseph A. Kiah, son of 
John Kiah of Springfield, Mass. 

—$700 to Elizabeth J. Gunn, 
daughter of Edgar Gunn of Sunder- 
land, Mass. 

—$600 to Edward J. Kokoszka, Jr., 
son of Edward J. Kokoszka, Sr., of 
Willimansett, Mass. 

—$600 to Mary E. Goodsell, 
daughter of William Goodsell of 
Springfield, Mass. 

—$500 to Kevin L. Brock, son of 
Richard Brock of Springfield, Mass. 

—$500 to Susan F, Regnier, daugh- 
ter of Wilfred L. Regnier of East 
Longmeadow, Mass. 

—$500 to Roseanne Plantier, 
daughter of George Plantier of Spring- 
field, Mass. 

—$500 to Daniel P. Mastrioanni, a 
member of Local 404. 

—$400 to Arthur H. Parent, son of 
Gerard Parent of Chicopee, Mass. 

—$400 to Dorothy J. Greene, 
daughter of William Greene of Feed- 
ing Hills, Mass. 

—$400 to Patrice L. Dardenne, son 
of Alexander Dardenne of South Had- 
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ley, Mass. 

—$400 to Bruce A. Cohen, son of 
William Racine, Jr., of Agawam, 
Mass. 

—$400 to Robert Dumas, son of 
Raymond Dumas of Agawam, Mass. 

—$300 to John Yvon, son of James 
Yvon of Springfield, Mass, 

—$300 to Thomas J. Mineo, Jr., 
son of Thomas J. Mineo, Sr., of East 


ee OUCATION 


NicCarthy Applauds 


Longmeadow, Mass. 

—$300 to Lee E. McKay, son of 
Lee E. McKay, Sr., of Springfield, 
Mass. 

—$300 to Samuel B. Williamson, 
son of Francis Williamson of Holyoke, 
Mass. 

—$300 to Randall G. Mercure, son 
of Donald Mercure of Hampden, 
Mass. 


e Backpay Won 


Margie Duca, a member of Team- 
ster Local 995 in Las Vegas, Nev., 
recently received a backpay check for 
$1,500 as a result of an award in a 
dispute with the Frontier Hotel. 


Hoffa Scholarship 
Applications Due 


The James R. Hoffa Scholarship Fund provides eight scholarships 
annually, two in each Area Conference, to the sons and daughters of 
Teamster members for use in pursuing an undergraduate degree at an 
accredited college or university of the recipient’s choice. 

Each scholarship is for a period of four years at the rate of $1,500 
per year totaling $6,000 per student. Recipients are selected by a 
committee of people experienced in the field of higher education on 
the basis of scholastic aptitude and achievement, personal qualifications, 
and financial need. 

Applicants for this year’s scholarships must graduate from high school 
during the 1970-1971 academic year and must be the sons and daughters 
of Teamster members who have not been suspended from membership 
in their Local Unions for at least twelve consecutive months prior to 
November 30, 1970. Sons and daughters of retired and deceased members 
also are eligible to apply, provided that the surviving spouses have not 
remarried. 

Financially dependent wards and step-children of Teamster members 
may apply. Sons and daughters of members who have deposited with- 
drawal cards within the twelve months preceding November 30, 1970, 
are eligible if these members were not suspended from membership 
during the twelve months prior to their withdrawal as well as during the 
period since their return. 

High school students who are affiliated with the Union, but whose 
parents are not, are ineligible to apply as are sons and daughters of 
members who are presently on withdrawal but who have not retired. 
Also, dependents of International and subordinate organization officers 
and employees are not eligible to apply. 

The November 30th deadline was established to allow the Fund ade- 
quate time to advise eligible applicants of additional requirements and 
dates with which they would have to comply. Prospective applicants 
reading this article within a reasonable period of time after November 
30th should go ahead and submit the application IF they have taken 
the Scholastic Aptitude Test during their junior and senior year in high 
school or have registered to do so no later than the January 9, 1971 
test administration date. This is the only test required by the scholarship 
fund and all applicants must take it. (Registration forms may be obtained 
at high schools throughout the United States and Canada.) SCORES 
OBTAINED ON TEST DATES AFTER JANUARY 9TH WILL NOT 
BE FORWARDED BY THE COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 
BOARD PRIOR TO THE SELECTION OF OUR FINALISTS. 
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APPLICATION 


JAMES R. HOFFA SCHOLARSHIP FUND 


INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS, 
WAREHOUSEMEN AND HELPERS OF AMERICA 


1971-1972 PROGRAM 


In order that you may fulfill the requirements and meet the deadlines of this program, your application should reach 
the Scholarship Fund no later than NOVEMBER 30, 1970. Failure to comply with this regulation may result in your 
disqualification. 


APPLICANT TO COMPLETE ITEMS 1-12: 


me QOOOOOODOOOOOOOO — pmdeae es 
LAST dress in the boxes provided. 
Place only one capital letter, 


el ie [J LJ al 4 ES fd Ral ea Ss ay punctuation mark or numeral in 
FIRST MIDDLE INITIAL Sh Tr Radon eee 


(Use your given name, not a nickname) long to the Teamster Union, 
submit only one application 


chat | ly BS i DRS eg 


STREET 


ES EA ed A 
CITY & STATE 
ae ES 


ZIP CODE 


3. Date of Birth 


month day year 


4. Sex. M a F fod 
5. Social Security number: Ps] ca abe he ea rl [ ] [] a] If you do not have a Social Security [a 


number, check here. 


B. SCHOOLING 


6. Name and address of high school which you are attending: 
Name 2 S 
Address a ses saa PS HE 


7. Expected date of high school graduation : 1972 


month day 


8. Early Admission Students 
Bel Check here if you are entering college in 1971 without completing high school. All early admission students 
are required to attach the following to this application: 
1. A letter (may be a photostatic copy) from a college or university showing that you are under consideration as 
early admissions student. 
2. A letter from your high school principal attesting to your ability to carry college work without completing 
high school. 


9. Canadian Students: In 1972 I will complete (check one): 
‘e Junior Matriculation 744 Senior Matriculation 


Note: You may apply for a James R. Hoffa scholarship only once. Do not apply until your last year of high school. 
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What college do you plan to attend? 


Have You 
Name City, State Been Accepted? 


First choice 


Second choice 


Cc. FAMILY 


Full name-of Teamster parent 


(please print) 
Relationship of Teamster parent to applicant: 
(Complete only one section) 


a. es Father 
el Living 


eg] Deceased—Has your mother remarried? a YES ie NO 


b. [ ] Mother 
Ee Living 


[| Deceased—Has your father remarried? [ ] YES i NO 


c. [ Other—Specify relationship 


4s 
(Step-parent, guardian, etc.) 
I hereby certify that I provide in excess of 50% of the financial support of the applicant and that the 
applicant is my dependent for Federal income tax purposes. 
(Signed—Teamster “mem ber) 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this _— GayaOl. sae = 51 97/1 an 
the City (County) of poe See RS in the State of __ pd SUS aS, 

a 


(N otary Public) 


My commission expires 


Seal 


12. Signed : = Date ots SA Soe See Ate Ae: 


Teamster member 


Signed Ae zu Date 
Applicant 


UPON COMPLETION OF ITEMS 1-12, FORWARD THIS APPLICATION TO THE SECRETARY- 
TREASURER OF YOUR PARENT’S LOCAL UNION. THE SECRETARY-TREASURER WILL SEND 
THE APPLICATION DIRECTLY TO THE JAMES R. HOFFA SCHOLARSHIP FUND, WHICH WILL 
ACKNOWLEDGE ITS RECEIPT AND ADVISE YOU OF ADDITIONAL REQUIREMENTS. 
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SECRETARY-TREASURER TO COMPLETE ITEMS 13-17. 


13. Local Union Number 


14. Conference Affiliation (check one): 


Central Eastern Southern Western 
LI al L] ae 


15. I hereby certify that the member named in Item 11, Ledger Number* ______, is not and has not been an 
officer or employee of this Local Union and has not been suspended from membership (check one): 


a. ___. for at least twelve consecutive months prior to November 30, 1970. 

b. ___. for at least twelve consecutive month prior to his retirement. 

c. _—— for at least twelve consecutive months prior to his death. 

d= since after depositing his withdrawal card which was taken on 


date after 11-30-70 
, and that during the twelve consecutive months prior to his withdrawal he was not an 


date 


officer or employee of this Local Union and was not suspended from membership. 


Cleeve ESIC? after his transfer from Local Union _____________. Forward this application 
date after 11-30-70 number 


to the specified Local for completion of Items 18, 19, 20. 


16. Signature of Secretary-Treasurer: 17. 


date 
Local Union Seal 


*I£ ledger numbers are not used for bookkeeping purposes, please substitute the member's Social Security number. 
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If Item 15-e has been checked this section is to be completed by the Secretary-Treasurer of the specified Local 


Union. 

18. I hereby certify that the member named in Item 11, Ledger Number ________——_—,_~was not an officer or 
employee of this Local Union and was not suspended from membership for _________ consecutive months 
prior to his transfer on al ORs 


20. Signature of Secretary-Treasurer: 
9; 


date 


Local Union Seal 


FORWARD THIS APPLICATION DIRECTLY TO THE 
JAMES R. HOFFA SCHOLARSHIP FUND 
25 Louisiana Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20001 


TO BE SUBMITTED NO LATER THAN NOVEMBER 30, 1970 
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EEE 


Deerslayer 


Sprague Oil 


Appeals Court Decision 
Won by Local 633 in NH. 


Teamster Local 633 of Manchester, 
N.H., recently won the decision in a 
case before the U.S. Court of Appeals 
in Boston, Mass., to gain a victory in 
a 3-year tug’o’war with an employer 
that exercised extreme anti-union tac- 
tics. 

The case originated after Local 633 
won a National Labor Relations Board 
representation election among drivers 
employed by C. H. Sprague & Son 
Co., a supplier of heating oil through- 
out Maine, New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont. 

Approximately half the 50 drivers 
working for the company were so- 
called seasonal men who had driven 
many years for Sprague. As a reprisal 
for voting Teamster, the company re- 
fused to rehire almost all the seasonal 
drivers and subcontracted the work to 
non-union owner operators. 

Local 633 filed an unfair labor prac- 
tice which was upheld by the NLRB 
but the company appealed to the fed- 
eral court. The court decision sup- 
ported the Board and ordered Sprague 


While it’s a long time since the baseball season ended, this team of youngsters 


Teamster-Sponsored 


to rehire all the seasonal drivers with 
full backpay and without prejudice to 
their seniority rights and other benefits. 

Furthermore, Sprague was ordered 
by the court to cease subcontracting 
its work and return to the arrange- 
ment existing at the time of the elec- 
tion, and to bargain with Local 633 
upon request. 


® Iiinois Win 


By a 2-to-1 margin, employees of 
Specialized Products, Inc., in Taylor- 
ville, Ill., voted for representation by 
Teamster Local 279 of Decatur, IIL., 
in a recent National Labor Relations 
Board election. 

Charles J. Austin, Local 279 sec- 
retary-treasurer, said the ballot count 
was 12 to 8. Approximately 30 work- 
ers were eligible to ballot, including 
machine operators, assemblers, pack- 
ers, set-up men and a truck driver. 

The company manufactures stir- 
ring devices for grain drying bins and 
parts for lawn mowers. 


P77 
. Hy, i 
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sponsored by Teamster Local 245 in Springfield, Mo., deserves recognition as 
pony league champs in that city. The “‘Downtowners’’ compiled a 12-4 record 
and marked the fourth straight year they won their league crown. Their record 
for the period is 55 wins and 10 losses. Team members are (left to right): Front 
row—David Melton, Joe Scott, Gary Lamb and Randy Marlin; Second row— 
Johnny Beazley, Tommy Walker, Mike Thomas, Selden Martin, Bobby Allen and 
David Davis. With them are Coach John Beazley and Ben Scott, manager. 
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Donald Vincent, a member of Teamster 
Local 633 in Manchester, N.H., had a 
solution for the problem of getting 
meat on the table recently when he 
was among those striking United Parcel 
Service. Vincent took his bow and arrow 
and went to Vermont where he col- 
lected some walking venison. 


ae iit 


Raid Effort 
Turned Back 
By Local 918 


Teamster Local 918 of Brooklyn, 
N.Y., has successfully turned back a 
raid attempt by another union at the 
Peter Pan Nursery Products Corp., a 
Brooklyn-based manufacturer of juve- 
nile furniture. 

Peter Pan had staved off unioniza- 
tion for 19 years before Local 918 or- 
ganizers did the job. After six years 
of industrial peace between Local 918 
and the company, the other union at- 
tempted the raid. 

The Teamsters defeated the raiders 
in an initial election conducted by 
the National Labor Relations Board. 
The raiding union filed a complaint 
alleging unfair labor practices. 

Rather than have the Peter Pan 
Teamsters go for months without a 
union contract while the Board con- 
ducted its investigation, Local 918 re- 
quested and received a new election, 
according to Mitchell Goldblatt, vice 
president of the union. 

The Teamsters won the second elec- 
tion by an even greater margin than 
the first and went on to negotiate a 
new agreement providing the Peter 
Pan workers with a substantial wage 
gain and other contract improvements. 
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In This Decade 


SPECIAL REPORT 


Airline Industry Offers Challenge 
To Teamster Organizing Prowess 


AIRLINES, air freight and related in- 
dustries comprise the fastest growing 
sector of the nation’s vast transporta- 
tion complex and are the greatest or- 
ganizing challenge facing the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters 
today. 

“Teamsters already play an impor- 
tant role in this industry,” read a re- 
cent report to General Vice President 
Frank E. Fitzsimmons, “but to fulfill 
its natural position of being the dom- 
inant trade union in transportation, 
we must accelerate our organizing 
activities in the air industry.” 

Air transportation growth has every 
significance for the IBT. Bigger jet 
planes with greater speed and capa- 


In Next 10 Years 


200,000 New Jobs to Open in Airline Industry 


cities, containerization, and the con- 
cept of “warehousing in the sky” 
promise an impact not only upon 
Teamsters engaged in over-the-road 
driving but in warehouse work 
throughout the land. 

The nation is now at the beginning 
of what is called the “second jet age.” 
The first civilian jet age in the airline 
industry began slightly over 10 years 
ago when air carriers accounted for 
only 39 per cent of the common car- 
rier passenger miles between cities in 
the United States. 

By the end of the first jet age, air- 
lines were handling 75 per cent of 
the travel. It is interesting to note that 
during the same 10-year period, pri- 


vate auto passenger mileage went up 
60 per cent while airlines increased 
their passenger mileage by 245 per 
cent. 


Air Freight 

The point is that during the same 
period of air gains in passenger traffic, 
even greater gains were achieved in 
air cargo as jet freighters moved up 
and away in the sky lanes. 

Twenty years ago, airlines produced 
only about 180 million ton miles of 
air freight service annually. Last year, 
scheduled airlines in the U.S. pro- 
duced a total of 4.7 billion ton miles 
of air cargo service of which 3.2 bil- 
lion miles was strictly air freight. Air- 


The Airline Division of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters estimates some 200,000 new jobs will 
open up in the airline industry in the United States in the next 10 years. The estimate is based upon growth of 
the past decade coupled with anticipated expansion of service and planned equipment changes. If the prediction 
comes true, the airline work force in the U.S. will total more than a half million people by 1980. Following 


are the numbers of personnel employed by scheduled airlines in recent years: 


Aircraft 
and Traffic 
Servicing 


43,839 
51,944 
57,932 
66,641 
74,943 
82,950 
86,462 


Communi- 
cations 
Personnel 


4/390 
3,195 
3,123 
3,174 
3,316 
3,403 
3,264 


Pursers, 
Stewards, 
Stewardesses 


10,902 
14,470 
17,322 
20,925 
25,100 
29,970 
33,621 


Pilots Other 
and Flight 
Copilots Personnel 


4,075 
4,415 
5,091 
6,788 
7,931 
7,953 
8,387 


Office All 
Employees Others 


32,324 21,346 
40,326 22,973 
44,162 25,017 
50,961 29,193 
99,257 32,435 
63,158 36,417 
63,743 37,297 


Mechanics 


32,823 
39,360 
41,667 
45,327 
50,016 
52,046 
52,886 


Total 


164,170 
191,818 
210,795 
244,028 
276,023 
300,451 
311,922 
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lines were operating 55 all-cargo 
aircraft in 1966; by early 1969, the 
figure had increased to 312 aircraft. 

One of the impacts is that the sud- 
den growth in air freight has given 
shippers a new distribution system. 
Air freight service now is being ped- 
dled to shippers as an alternative to 
warehousing in the continuing quest 
for new markets. 

One airline, in fact, has increased 
its all-cargo fleet by 50 per cent and 
is advertising its aircraft as “ware- 
houses in the sky.” 

The advent of the second jet age 
is characterized by new and even big- 
ger jet freight equipment. Wide, full- 
bodied aircraft, the new models 
include Boeing’s 747, the McDonnel 
Douglas DC-10 and the Lockheed L- 
1011. 

The first jumbo jet was the 747 
which, even while carrying up to 490 
passengers, still has enough belly room 
to handle 62,000 pounds of cargo— 
triple the cargo space of jets operating 
in the first civilian jet age. 

Utilized solely as an air freighter, 
the 747 can fly 110 tons of cargo at 
625 miles an hour. 

Coupled with this is the establish- 
ment of a containerization program 
providing for the loading of 40,000 
pounds of cargo in an 8-minute 
period, The containers are transfer- 
able from the 747 to the DC-10 or 
L-1011 or onto trucks for over-the- 
road transport. 


New air cargo terminals are under 
construction at San Francisco and 
London—and other major cities— 
capable of handling millions upon mil- 
lions of pounds of cargo a month. 

There is even talk of simply lift- 
ing fully-loaded truck trailers into the 
huge jet freighters much as is being 
done with sea-going ships on both 
coasts. 


Bigger Planes 


Coming off the production lines 
soon will be yet a greater air freighter 
—the Lockheed L-500. This super- 
jumbo will be the commercial version 
of the C-5A military transport and 
will be able to carry 300,000 pounds 
of cargo. 

Other aircraft manufacturers are 
not standing still. McDonnell Douglas 
has design studies underway on a 6- 
engine freighter, the C-6, which will 
be twice the size of the 747 and 
which will be capable of carrying 200 
tons of cargo. The C-6 has the poten- 
tial of carrying freight equivalent to 
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The L-500, world’s largest airfreighter, will cycle 300,000 pounds of air cargo off 


and on in 30 minute turnaround. 


160 fully-loaded tractor trailers at 600 
miles per hour, 

The significance is unmistakeable. 
The motor freight industry is going to 
be facing increasing competition from 
air carriers in the future and a side 
effect will be a serious reduction of 
warehousing needs in the coming 
years. 

It is not just a matter of air freight- 
ers moving cargo from coast to coast. 
Airlines now schedule cargo aircraft 
into 67 cities in the United States. As 
airport facilities are expanded, this 
figure can be expected to increase and 
further snowball the growth of air 
freight in all directions. 

The air industry’s total capacity for 
carrying freight has increased nearly 


tenfold in the last 10 years. In the 
same period, the average charge per 
ton of freight has decreased from 
25.78 cents to 19.96 cents. 

New equipment promises even 
greater reductions in rates and ship- 
pers already are receiving allowances 
of up to one third. 

The coming decade looks even 
more optimistic for the air cargo in- 
dustry. Cargo carrying capacity of 
planes will double within the next five 
years, according to experts, as the re- 
sult of a $10-billion investment pro- 
gram in new aircraft in the 1969-73 
period, 

Of 628 new jets scheduled for de- 
livery in the 1969-73 period, 265 will 
be of the superjet variety. 


Van container loader will load two rows of intermodal containers up to 40 feet 
in length on main deck, through nose of aircraft. 


Adjustable Interface Section 


Main Deck 


(Transfer) 
Main Deck 


Overhead Load (optional) (Transfer) 


Overhead Load (optional) 
(Sequencing) 


(Sequencing) 
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Fast upper deck loading of L-500 with standard A-type air-cargo containers will 
be achieved by new completely mechanized pallet lift. 


At the same time, airlines are in- 
vesting heavily in airport terminal 
facilities so as to be able to handle 
the passenger and cargo traffic of the 
future. Between 1968 and 1975, the 
program calls for $2.5 billion in air- 
port construction and improvement. 


A great deal of the building will be 
devoted to improving the climate for 
containerization. Airline committees 
and manufacturers are cooperating in 
developing mechanized handling 
equipment not only in terms of con- 
tainers but with a thought to pallet 
handling, conveyor systems and possi- 
bly piggyback loading. 


Teamster Challenge 


There was a good reason the U.S. 
Department of Labor’s recent publica- 
tion, Tomorrow's Manpower Needs, 
stated that “intercity motor freight is 
not expected to expand in the future 
as rapidly as it has in the past.” The 
report continued: ‘Motor carriers are 
facing increasing competition from air 
carriers for the movement of high 
value traffic.” 

There is no doubt about it, air 
freight is going to increasingly dampen 
the growth of motor freight, and_ the 
challenge to Teamster jurisdiction is 
there for all to see. 

In addition, there will be less need 
for storage facilities in warehouses as 
air cargo shipments provide freight 
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availability in terms of hours and 
sometimes even minutes. 


Finally, there is a noticeable change 
in a third area of Teamster jurisdic- 
tion. Vastly increased air freight usage 
is bringing a parallel growth in the 
pickup and delivery service between 
the shipper’s door, the loading hatch 
of the plane, and the destination. 
More drivers will be needed to handle 
the increased volume in local cartage 
of air freight. 

For these reasons, it is imperative 
that Teamster affiliates make an all- 
out push in their organizing cam- 
paigns in the airline industry. This 
was the word passed on at both the 
Eastern Conference and Central Con- 
ference meetings recently. Continued 
Teamster jurisdiction of the freight 
moving industry depends upon suc- 
cessful organizing of all aspects of 
air freight. 


Invitation to Unionism 


Total employment in the airline in- 
dustry today stands at slightly more 
than 300,000. The total is expected 
to hit a half-million by 1980. More 
than 12,000 new jobs were added to 
the industry last year and the numbers 
will accelerate in the same manner 
that a pebble thrown in a pool creates 
gentle rings of ripples. 

Unorganized workers abound by 
the thousands throughout the air in- 


dustry of the United States. They are 
in the offices, at loading docks, plane 
servicing, hangar garages, supplies, 
storage, repair and maintenance, park- 
ing—everywhere you look. 

Henry Breen, director of the IBT 
Airline Division, says that in many 
cases the people are begging for 
union representation. All that has to 
be done is for a union organizer to 
appear on the scene and he can get 
plenty of good response. 

But the widespread nature of the 
industry makes it difficult to achieve 
organization in the sense of national 
campaigning. The work, by and large, 
must be done at the local level. 


Local 710 
Wins 
NLRB Case 


In a case which began in August, 
1967, and just recently was decided 
by the 8th Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Teamster Local 710 has won bargain- 
ing rights for employees of an Iowa 
based carrier. 

In August, 1967 Local 710 began 
an organizing drive among employees 
of Ace-Alkire Freight Lines, driving 
trucks leased from Lowery Trucking 
Company. By February, 1968, the 
local union had signed up a majority 
of the employees and demanded 
recognition from the company. The 
company responded that the drivers 
were employed by Lowery, not Ace, 
and in any event, the company 
doubted that Local 710 represented a 
majority of the drivers. 

Shortly afterward, the Local union 
was advised that the company was 
meeting with the drivers, threatening 
them, and in some circumstances 
promising them benefits. Several em- 
ployees signed a petition withdrawing 
the authorization previously given the 
union. 


Local 710 immediately filed unfair 
labor practice charges with the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. 


The NLRB trial examiner, found 
for the union position that both com- 
panies were joint employers, that both 
companies had violated the National 
Labor Relations Act by threatening 
drivers and granting some economic 
benefits to discourage their support of 
the union. 


The NLRB ordered the companies 
to cease their unlawful conduct and 
to bargain with Local 710. The 8th 
Circuit Court of Appeals agreed. 
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Newark Terminal Driver Completes 
36 Years Without Accident 


Testimony that Teamster drivers are 
the safest on the roads and highways 
was further supplemented recently 
when Monroe Hess, a Newark, Dela- 
ware, terminal driver for M & G Con- 
voy, Inc., finished a company record 
of 36 years without a chargeable ac- 
cident. 

This record by Hess, a member of 
Teamster Local 326, was accom- 


plished while logging well over two 
million miles. 

Both Hess and his wife were pre- 
sented separate awards at the recent 


Monroe Hess (left) is shown receiving congratulations from an M & G Convoy 


annual M & G picnic. Presentation 
was made by company president 
Michael J. Petrina. 

Petrina acknowledged that Mrs. 
Hess played a large part in the success 
of her husband’s spotless professional 
record by her patience and continual 
encouragement, She was awarded a 
silver plate with her husband’s record 
inscribed upon it. 

Said Petrina: “M & G Convoy is 
truly proud of this safety achievement, 
and Mr. Hess will enter the M & G 
Safety Hall of Fame.” 


official upon completion of 36 years of professional driving without a chargeable 
accident. The record was accomplished by Hess as he logged over 2 million 
miles. Both he and his wife received awards at a recent company picnic. Mrs. 
Hess was recognized for her ‘“‘patience and encouragement,’ as contributing 


factors to her husband’s spotless record. 


Canada Local Wins Certification 


The Canada Labour Relations 
Board has certified General Truck 
Drivers & Helpers’ Union, Local 31, 
and General Teamsters Union, Team- 
sters Local 181, Kelowna, British 
Columbia, as the bargaining agent of 
two separate units of employees of 
Chapman Transport Limited in Ke- 
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lowna. 

One unit comprises operating em- 
ployees and the second comprises 
office and clerical employees. The 
Board’s decision, following a public 
hearing of the parties concerned, 
affects some 283 employees of the 
company. 


Sugar Pact 
Negotiated 
For 1,200 


Some 1,200 employees of the Great 
Western Sugar Co., have won sub- 
stantial pay gains and fringe increases 
in a new 26-month contract negotiated 
recently. 

The agreement affects members of 
16 Teamster local unions in Colorado, 
Wyoming, Montana, Kansas and Ne- 
braska. 

The settlement was made retroac- 
tive to last April Ist and was reached 
after strike authorization had been ap- 
proved for the members involved. 

Besides the pay hikes, the agree- 
ment also provided for a better vaca- 
tion schedule and increased allow- 


ances for medical benefits to keep 
pace with rising hospital costs. 


Twins Win 
NLRB 
Firing Case 


Twin brothers, fired because of 
their union activity on behalf of Team- 
ster Local 413, in Columbus, Ohio, 
have been ordered re-employed by 
The Cotton Lumber Company and 
made whole for losses suffered during 
their period of unemployment. 

The brothers, Charles and Fred- 
erick Boss, were fired in November, 
1969. The employer blamed their 
firing on their low seniority and lack 
of work. 

The NLRB order noted that neither 
of the brothers was the last truck 
driver hired by the company; also the 
NLRB said there was no credible 
proof that the lack of business was the 
controlling factor in their discharges. 


@ Ticket Sellers 


Eighteen ticket sellers employed by 
the Zoological Society of San Diego, 
Calif., voted heavily in favor of rep- 
resentation by Teamster Local 481 
in a recent National Labor Relations 
Board election. 

Willard Kline, Local 481 secre- 
tary-treasurer, said the vote count was 
12 to 5 with one ballot challenged. 

Local 481 already represents other 
employees at the zoo, including keep- 
ers, groundsmen and maintenance 
workers. 
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Bakery Retirees 
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Three members of Teamster Local 494 in Boston, Mass., were honored with a 
testimonial dinner recently upon the occasion of their retirement after compiling 
75 years of accident-free driving for Continental Baking Co., Inc., in Natick, Mass. 
Shown left to right are: Ed Trainor, Local 494 business representative; retirees 
James Conlin, Joseph Lattanzio and Ernest Abbott, and J. Gordon Woodworth, 
bakery general manager. 


Happy Retirees 
oO lex _ 
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Pleased with the prospect of retirement, Perl E. Pankey (left) and Roy Shannon 
of Teamster Local 577 in Amarillo, Tex., have closed out their driving careers 
for Illinois California Express. Together, they have put in more than 30 years in 
the industry. 


Retiree On Tour 


S 


Francis Chapin, former construction worker and business agent for Teamster 
Local 313, Tacoma, Washington, was a recent visitor in International Head- 
quarters in Washington, D. C. Chapin and his wife visited with Teamster General 
Vice President Frank E. Fitzsimmons and other union officials. He is shown here 
with his wife, Airline Director Henry Breen, and Construction Division Director 
Tom Owens. Mr. & Mrs. Chapin are touring the country in their camper. 
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Appreciation 
Expressed 
By Retiree 


Dear Brother Fitzsimmons: 


I was a member of Teamster 
Local 617 in Jersey City, N.J., 
for 23 years driving for Howell 
Trucking Co., of Secaucus, N.J. I 
want to thank the Teamsters Union 
for all the benefits I have received 
as well as my pension check. It is 
a nice feeling to know that one’s 
years of service are appreciated 
and that a man can live out his 
retirement without financial wor- 
ries. Keep the wheels rolling and 
keep up the good work. 


Fraternally yours, 
Nicholas P. DeRisi, 
Fairview, N.J. 


Montana 
Teamster 
Philosophy 


The Montana Teamster News 
had this to say in a recent edition: 

“There are four bones in any 
organization—the wishbones, who 
spend all their time wishing some- 
one else would do all the work; 
the jawbones, who do all the talk- 
ing but very little of anything else; 
the knucklebones, who knock 
everything that everyone else tries 
to do, and the backbones, who get 
under the load and do the work.” 


First Retirees 
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Patsy Bisceglia and Austin King, mem- 
bers of Teamster Local 170 in Wor- 
cester, Mass., were the first two men 
to retire under a contract with the Bay 
State Tobacco Co., organized by the 
local union four years ago. 
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Doctors’ Fees in ‘71 Will Hike Medicare Costs 7 to 12% 


Guest Of H 
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Josephine Hoffa (center), wife of General President James R. Hoffa and President 
of National DRIVE Ladies Auxiliary, was the guest of honor at the recent annual 
dinner dance of Ladies DRIVE Auxiliary No. 771. Mrs. Hoffa urged the chapter 
to get out the vote on election day, November 3rd. Shown with Mrs. Hoffa are 
DRIVE Chapter 771 officers (left to right): Violet Nixdorf, trustee; Rose Burns, 
secretary; Mary Black, treasurer; Mrs. Hoffa; Kathryn Weaver, president; Barbara 


Horst, vice president; and Gladys Christ, trustee. 


Garnishment Law Upset in Ohio 
As Court Upholds Federal Statute 


Federal law softening garnishment 
proceedings has been held to take 
precedence over state law in a court 
here—the first suit brought by the 
U.S. Labor Department under the new 
Consumer Protection Act. 

The right of the Secretary of Labor 
to seek an injunction to enforce the 
Federal law was upheld by the USS. 
District Court here, the court enjoin- 
ing officials of the Cleveland Munici- 
pal Court from applying Ohio law in 
a manner inconsistent with federal 
law. 

The Labor Department had sought 
to enjoin the Cleveland court, the 14 
judges of that court, and the clerk of 
the court from garnishing wages under 
a state law permitting garnishment of 
70 to 100 per cent of an employee’s 


November, 1970 


current weekly disposable 
once a month. 


earnings 


The federal law, enforced by the 
Labor Department’s Wage and Hour 
Division, permits weekly garnishment 
of only the excess over $48 or 25 per 
cent of an employee’s disposable earn- 
ings, whichever is less. 


Ruling 

The U.S. District Court for the 
Northern District of Ohio, in granting 
a preliminary injunction, ruled that 
until a final decision is handed down, 
no more than 17% per cent of Ohio 
employees’ weekly earnings due and 
payable at the time for garnishment 
may be garnished. 


INTERNATIONA’ 
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Could Mean 
Increase in 
Premiums 


Medical benefits will cost more next 
year as rising doctors’ fees will force 
another increase in premiums. 


The Health, Education and Welfare 
Department has currently estimated 
the increase to be in the range of 7 
per cent to 12 per cent, far smaller 
than this year’s 30 per cent boost. But 
it could mean Medicare’s current $5.30 
monthly premium would be increased 
by as much as 60 to 70 cents. 


The Medicare premium increase, to 
take effect in the fiscal year that starts 
July 1, will highlight the persistent 
problem of steadily rising medical 
costs and their inflationary impact on 
federal health-care programs. So far 
this year, physicians’ fees have risen 
at a rate of 6 per cent, compared with 
4 per cent for prices generally. 

By law, the HEW Secretary must 
announce a Medicare premium rate 
by December 31 adequate to cover 
the program’s expected expenditures 
for the following fiscal year. 

The premium is paid both by 19.4 
million persons for coverage of doc- 
tors’ bills and other non-hospital 
charges under the “voluntary” Part B 
portion of Medicare and by the fed- 
eral government, which matches the 
amount from general tax revenues, 

The government contribution could 
increase by $100 million or more in 
the coming fiscal year from the cur- 
rent $1.3 billion annually. Part A, the 
mandatory hospital portion of Medi- 
care, is financed by Social Security 
payroll taxes. 

When formally announced next 
month, the new premium increase may 
stimulate renewed Congressional in- 
terest in limiting future Medicare rate 
boosts. 
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The following is a resume of the political alignment in each of the 50 states, 
following the November 3rd general election. Not listed are senators and 
governors who did not stand election on November 3rd. Asterisk indicates 


incumbents. 


ALABAMA 


Governor 
George C. Wallace (D) 


House 


* Jack Edwards (R) 

* William L. Dickinson (R) 
* George W. Andrews (D) 
* Bill Nichols (D) 

* Walter W. Flowers (D) 

* John H. Buchanan (R) 

* Tom Bevill (D) 

* Robert E. Jones (D) 


SCANDMNAWYNe 


ALASKA 
Governor 
William Egan (D) 
Senate 
Theodore R. Stevens (R) 


House 
Nick Begich (D-AL) 


ARIZONA 
Governor 
* Jack Williams (R) 
Senate 
* Paul J. Fannin (R) 
House 


1 * John J. Rhodes (R) 
2 * Morris K. Udall (D) 
3 * Sam Steiger (R) 


ARKANSAS 


Governor 
Dale Bumpers (D) 


House 
* William V. Alexander (D) 
Wilbur D. Mills (D) 
* John Paul Hammerschmidt (R) 
David Pryor (D) 


x x * # 
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CALIFORNIA 
Governor 
* Ronald Regan (R) 
Senate 
John V. Tunney (D) 
House 
* Don H. Clausen (R) 
* Harold T. Johnson (D) 
* John E. Moss (D) 
* Robert L. Leggett (D) 
* Phillip Burton (D) 
* William S. Mailliard (R) 
Ronald V. Dellums (D) 
* George P. Miller (D) 
* Don Edwards (D) 
* Charles S. Gubser (R) 


SOEMIDNAWNHE 
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* Paul N. McCloskey Jr., (R) 

* Burt L. Talcott (R) 

* Charles M. Teague (R) 

* Jerome R. Waldie (D) 

* John J. McFall (D) 

* B. F. Sisk (D) 

* Glenn M. Anderson (D) 

* Robert B. Mathias (R) 

* Chet Holifield (D) 

* H. Allen Smith (R) 

* Augustus F. Hawkins (D) 

* James C. Corman (D) 

* Del Clawson (R) 

* John H. Rousselot (R) 

* Charles E. Wiggins (R) 

* Thomas M. Rees (D) 

* Barry M. Goldwater Jr., (R) 

* Alphonzo Bell (R) 
George E. Danielson (D) 

* Edward R. Roybal (D) 

* Charles H. Wilson (D) 

* Craig Hosmer (R) 

* Jerry L. Pettis: ¢R) 

* Richard T. Hanna (D) 

* John G. Schmitz (R) 

* Bob Wilson (R) 

* Lionel Van Deerlin (D) 

* Victor V. Veysey (R) 


COLORADO 


Governor 
* John A. Love (R) 


House 
James D. (Mike) McKevitt (R) 


* Donald G. Brotzman (R) 
* Frank E. Evans (D) 
* Wayne N. Aspinall (D) 


CONNECTICUT 


Governor 
Thomas J. Meskill (R) 


Senate 
Lowell P. Weicker (R) 


House 
William Cotter (D) 
Robert Steele (R) 
* Robert N. Giaimo (D) 
Stewart McKinney (R) 
* John S. Monagan (D) 
Ella T. Grasso (D) 


An pow hv eS 


DELAWARE 


Senate 
William V. Roth, Jr. (R) 


House 
Pierre S. duPont IV (R-AL) 


— 


FLORIDA 


Governor 
Reuben Askew (D) 


Senate 
Lawton Chiles (D) 


House 
* Robert L. F. Sikes (D) 
* Don Fuqua (D) 
* Charles E. Bennett (D) 
* William V. Chappell (D) 
* Louis Frey, Jr. (R) 
* Sam M. Gibbons (D) 
* James A. Haley (D) 
C. W. Young (R) 
* Paul G. Rogers (D) 
* J. Herbert Burke (R) 
11 * Claude Pepper (D) 
12 * Dante B. Fascell (D) 


CONIDMARWN 


= 
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GEORGIA 


Governor 
Jimmy Carter (D) 


House 
* G. Elliott Hagan (D) 
Dawson Mathis (D) 
* Jack Brinkley (D) 
* Ben Blackburn (R) 
* Fletcher Thompson (R) 
* John J. Flynt, Jr. (D) 
* John W. Davis (D) 
* W. S. Stuckey, Jr. (D) 
* Phil M. Landrum (D) 
* Robert G. Stephens, Jr. (D) 


SLMOIDNRWNE 


HAWAII 


Governor 
John A. Burns (D) 


Senate 
Hiram L. Fong (R) 


House 
1 * Spark M. Matsunaga (D) 
2 * Patsy T. Mink (D) 


IDAHO 


Governor 
Cecil D. Andrus (D) 


House 
1 * James A. McClure (R) 
2 * Orval H. Hansen (R) 


ILLINOIS 


Senate 
Adlai E. Stevenson (D) 


MANSFIELD 


—————ya7, 


PROXMIRE 


HART 


WILLIAMS 


HARTKE 
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House 
Ralph Metcalfe (D) 


* Abner J. Mikva (D) 


Morgan F. Murphy (D) 


* Edward J. Derwinski (R) 
* John C. Klucynski (D) 


George W. Collins (D) 


* Frank Annunzio (D) 
* Dan Rostenkowski 

* Sidney R. Yates (D) 
* Harold R. Collier (R) 


* Roman C. Pucinski (D) 
* Robert McClory (R) 
* Phillip M. Crane (R) 


* John N. Erlenborn (R) 


* Charlotte T. Reid (R) 
* John B. Anderson (R) 
* Leslie C. Arends (R) 


* Robert H. Michel (R) 
* Tom Railsback (R) 


* Paul Findley (R) 

* Kenneth J. Gray (D) 

* William L. Springer (R) 
* George E. Shipley (D) 


SCCANAUMUPWN— 
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* Melvin Price (D) 


INDIANA 


Senate 
Vance Hartke (D) 
House 
* Ray J. Madden (D) 
* Earl F. Landgrebe (R) 
* John Brademas (D) 
J. Edward Roush (D) 
Elwood Hillis (R) 
* William G. Bray (R) 
* John T. Myers (R) 
* Roger H. Zion (R) 
* Lee H. Hamilton (D) 
* David W. Dennis (R) 
* Andrew Jacobs Jr. (D) 


IOWA 


Governor 
Robert Ray (R) 


House 


* Fred Schwengel (R) 
* John C. Culver (D) 

* H.R. Gross (R) 

* John Kyl (R) 

* Neal Smith (D) 

* Wiley Mayne (R) 

* William J. Scherle (R) 


KANSAS 


Governor 
Robert Docking (D) 


House 
* Keith G. Sebelius (R) 
William R. Roy (D) 
* Larry Winn Jr., (R) 
* Garner E. Shriver (R) 
* Joe Skubitz (R) 


KENTUCKY 


House 


* Frank A. Stubblefield (D) 


DAIDMLWNR 
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CONAN 


* William H. Natcher (D) 
(Undecided) 

* M. G. (Gene) Snyder (R) 

* Tim Lee Carter (R) 

* John C. Watts (D) 

* Carl D. Perkins (D) 


LOUISIANA 


House 


* F. Edward Hebert (D) 
* Hale Boggs (D) 

* Patrick T. Caffery (D) 
* Joe D. Waggonner (D) 
* Otto E. Passman (D) 

* John R. Rarick (D) 

* Edwin W. Edwards (D) 
* Speedy O. Long (D) 


MAINE 
Governor 
Undecided 
Senate 
Edmund Muskie (D) 


House 
* Peter N. Kyros (D) 


* William D. Hathaway (D) 


MARYLAND 


Governor 
Marvin Mandel (D) 


Senate 
J. Glenn Beall, Jr. (R) 


House 


* Rogers C. B. Morton (R) 
* Clarence D. Long (D) 
* Edward A. Garmatz (D) 


Paul S. Sarbanes (D) 


* Lawrence J. Hogan (R) 


Goodloe E. Byron (D) 
Parren J, Mitchell (D) 


* Gilbert Gude (R) 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Governor 
Francis W. Sargent (R) 
Senate 
Edward Kennedy (D) 
House 


* Silvio O. Conte (R) 
* Edward P. Bolano (D) 


Robert F. Drinan (D) 


* H. D. Donohue (D) 


* F. B. Morse (R) 


Louise Day Hicks (D) 


* M. M. Heckler (R) 
* James A. Burke (D) 


Gerry E. Studds (D) 


MICHIGAN 
Governor 
William Milliken (R) 
Senate 
Philip A. Hart (D) 


Michael J. Harrington (D) 
* “T. H. Macdonald (D) 
* Thomas P. O’Neill Jr. (D) 


— 
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House 


* John Conyers, Jr. (D) 

* Marvin L. Esch (R) 

* Garry E. Brown (R) 

* Edward Hutchinson (R) 

* Gerald R. Ford (R) 

* Charles E. Chamberlain (R) 
* Donald W. Riegle, Jr. (R) 

* James Harvey (R) 

* Guy Vander Jagt (R) 

* Elford A. Cederberg (R) 


* Philip E. Ruppe (R) 
* James G. O'Hara (D) 


* Charles M. Diggs, Jr. (D) 
* Lucien N. Nedzi (D) 


* William D. Ford (D) 
* John D. Dingell (D) 
* Martha W. Griffiths (D) 


* William S. Broomfield (R) 


* Jack McDonald (R) 


MINNESOTA 


Governor 


Wendell Anderson (D) 


Senate 


Hubert Humphrey (D) 


MUIDWEwWNe 


House 
* Albert H. Quie (R) 
* Ancher Nelsen (R) 
Bill Frenzel (R) 
* Joseph E. Karth (D) 
* Donald M. Fraser (D) 
* John M. Zwach (R) 
Bob Bergland (D) 
* John A. Blatnik (D) 


MISSISSIPPI 


Senate 
* John Stennis (D) 


House 


* Thomas G. Abernethy (D) 


Jamie L. Whitten (D) 


* Charles H. Griffin (D) 


* G. V. Montgomery (D) 


* William M. Colmer (D) 


MISSOURI 


Senate 


* Stuart Symington (D) 


SOMIUDMHwWYN eS 


House 


* William Clay (D) 

* James W. Symington (D) 
* Leonor K. Sullivan (D) 

* William J. Randall (D) 

* Richard Bolling (D) 

* W.R. Hull. Jr. (D) 


* Durwood G. Hall (R) 


* Richard H. Ichord (D) 
* William L. Hungate (D) 
* Bill D. Burlison 


MONTANA 
Senate 
* Mike Mansfield (D) 


House 
1 * Arnold Olsen (D) 
2 * John Melcher (D) 
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NEBRASKA 


Governor 
J. J. Exon (D) 


Senate 
Roman Hruska (R) 


House 
1 Charles Thone (R) 
2 John Y. McCollister (R) 
3 * Dave Martin (R) 


NEVADA 


Governor 
Mike O’Callaghan (D) 
Senate 
* Howard Cannon (D) 


House 
Walter Baring (D-AL) 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Governor 
* Walter Peterson (R) 


House 


1 * Louis C. Wyman (R) 
2 * James C. Cleveland (R) 


NEW JERSEY 


i 

\ 

Senate 

| * Harrison Williams (D) 
I 


House 


* John E. Hunt (R) 

* Charles W. Sandman, Jr. (R) 

* James J. Howard (D) 

* Frank Thompson, Jr. (D) 

* Peter H. B. Frelinghuysen (R) 
Edwin B. Forsythe (R) 

* William B. Widnall (R) 

* Robert A. Roe (D) 

* Henry Helstoski (D) 

10 * Peter W. Rodino, Jr. (D) 

11 * Joseph G. Minish (D) 

12 * Florence P. Dwyer (R) 

13 * Cornelius E. Gallagher (D) 

14 * Dominick V. Daniels (D) 

15 * Edward J. Patten (D) 


“x ee HR HE 
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NEW MEXICO 


Governor 
Bruce King (D) 


Senate 
* Joseph Montoya (D) 
House 


1 * Manuel Lujan, Jr., (R) 
2 Harold L. Runnels (D) 


NEW YORK 


| Governor 
* Nelson Rockefeller (R) 


Senate 
James Buckley (C) 


House 
1 * Otis G. Pike (D-L) 
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2 * James R. Grover Jr., (R-C) 
3 * Lester L. Wolff (D-L) 

4 * John W. Wydler (R) 

5S Norman F. Lent (R-C) 

6 * Seymour Halpern (R-L) 

7 * Joseph P. Addabbo (D-R-L) 
8 * Benjamin S. Rosenthal (D-L) 
9 * James J. Delaney (D-R-C) 
10 * Emanuel Celler (D-L) 

11 * Frank J. Brasco (D) 

12 * Shirley Chisholm (D-L) 


13 * Bertram L. Podell (D) 
14 * John J. Rooney (D) 

15 * Hugh L. Carey (D) 

16 * John M. Murphy (D) 


17 * Edward I. Koch (D-L) 

18 Charles B. Rangel (D-R) 
19 Bella S. Abzug (D) 

20 * William F. Ryan (D-L) 

21 Herman Badillo (D-L) 
22 * James H. Scheuer (D-L) 
23 * Jonathan B. Bingham (D-L) 
24 * Mario Biaggi (D-C) 

25. ~Peter A.. Peyser (R) 

26 * Ogden R. Reid (R-L) 

27: John G. Dow (D-L) 

28 * Hamilton Fish Jr. (R) 
29 * Samuel S. Stratton (D) 
30 * Carleton J. King (R-C) 

31 * Robert C. McEwen (R-C) 
32 * Alexander Pirnie (R-L) 
33 * Howard W. Robison (R) 
34 John H. Terry (R-C) 

* James M. Hanley (D) 

36 * Frank J. Horton (R) 

37 * Barber B. Conable Jr. (R) 
38 * James F. Hastings (R-C) 
39 Jack F. Kemp (R-C) 

40 * Henry P. Smith III (R-C) 
41 * Thaddeus J. Dulski (D-L) 
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N. CAROLINA 


House 


* Walter B. Jones (D) 

* L. H. Fountain (D) 
David N. Henderson (D) 
Nick Galifianakis (D) 

* Wilmer D. Mizell (R) 

* L. Richardson Preyer (D) 
* Alton A. Lennon (D) 

* Earl B. Ruth (R) 

* Charles Raper Jonas (R) 
* James T. Broyhill (R) 

* Roy A. Taylor (D) 


FOO ANAUMNAWNKE 
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N. DAKOTA 


Senate 
Quentin Burdick (D) 
House 


1 * Mark Andrews (R) 
2 Arthur A. Link (D) 


OHIO 


Governor 
John Gilligan 
Senate 
Robert Taft Jr. (R) 


House 
1 William J. Keating (R) 


i) 
nN 
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10 * 


* Donald D. Clancy (R) 


* Delbert L. Latta (R) 

* William H. Harsha (R) 

* Clarence J. Brown, Jr. (R) 
* Jackson E. Betts (R) 

* Thomas L. Ashley (D) 

* Clarence E. Miller (R) 

* J. William Stanton (R) 

* Samuel L. Devine (R) 

* Charles A. Mosher (R) 


* Chalmers P. Wylie (R) 
* Frank T. Bow (R) 

* John M. Ashbrook (R) 
* Wayne L. Hays (D) 


* Louis Stokes (D) 
* Charles A. Vanik (D) 
* William E. Minshall (R) 


en ace ae 


* Tom Steed (D) 
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* John N. Happy Camp (R) 
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* Fred B. Rooney (D) 
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Charles W. Whalen, Jr. (R) 
William M. McCulloch (R) 


John F. Seiberling, Jr. (D) 


TARE 


Charles J. Carney (D) 
James V. Stanton (D) 


Walter E. Powell (R) 


OKLAHOMA 
Governor 
David Hall (D) 


House 


* Page Belcher (R) 
* Ed Edmondson (D) 
* Carl Albert (D) 


Ma 
JACKSON 
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John Jarman (D) 
OREGON 
Governor 

* Tom McCall (R) 


House 


Wendell Wyatt (R) 

Al Ullman (D) 

Edith Green (D) 

John R. Dellenback (R) 


* *£ *& * 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Governor 
Milton Shapp (R) 


Senate 
Hugh Scott (R) 


House 
* William A. Barrett (D) 
* Robert N. C. Nix (D) 
* James A. Byrne (D) 
* Joshua Eilberg (D) 
* William J. Green (D) 
* Gus Yatron (D) 
* Lawrence G. Williams (R) 
* Edward G. Biester, Jr. (R) 
John H. Ware III (R) 
Joseph M. McDade (R) 
* Daniel J. Flood (D-R) 
* J. Irving Whalley (R) 
* R. Lawrence Coughlin (R) 
* William S. Moorhead (D) 


Ge 


* Edwin D. Eshleman (R) 
* Herman T. Schneebeli (R) 
* Robert J. Corbett (R) 
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19 * George A. Goodling (R) 5 * Earle Cabell (D) House 
20 * Joseph M. Gaydos (D) 6 * Olin E. Teague (D) 1 * Robert H. Mollohan (D) 
21 * John H. Dent (D) 7 W.R. Archer (R) 2 * Harley O. Staggers (D) 
22 * John P. Saylor (R) 8 * Bob Eckhardt (D) 3 * John M. Slack, Jr. (D) 
23 * Albert W. Johnson (R) 9 * Jack Brooks (D) 4 * Ken Hechler (D) 
24 * Joseph P. Vigorito (D) 10% Jit Pickle. (D) 5 * James Kee (D) 
RUCEEEY 25 * Frank M. Clark (D) 11 * W. R. Poage (D) 
26 * Thomas E. Morgan (D) 12 * James C. Wright (D) 
grr: 27 * James G. Fulton (R) 13 * Graham Purcell (D) ae teats 
14 * John Young (D) Governor 
RHODE ISLAND 15 * Eligio de la Garza (D) Patrick J. Lucey (D) 
16 * Richard C. White (D) Senate 
Governor 17 * Omar Burleson (D) Wien’ Puoaaire CD) 
} Perey SORE ALE 18 * Robert D. Price (R) ; : 
~~ 4 Frank Licht (D) 19 * George H. Mahon (D) House 
WEICKER Senate 20 : Henry B. Gonzalez (D) 1 Les Aspin (D) 
John Pastore (D) Bh er sner (2) 2 * Robert W. Kastenmeier (D) 
22 * Bob Casey (D) es Pa 
House 23 * Abraham Kazen (D) 3 * Vernon W. Thompson (R) 


1 * Fernand J. St. Germain (D) 
2 * Robert O. Tiernan (D) 


4 * Clement J. Zablocki (D) 
* Henry S. Reuss (D) 


UTAH 5 ent ; 
6 * William A. Steiger (R) 
S. CAROLINA Senate 7 * David R. Obey (D) 
Governor Frank Moss (D) 8 * John W. Byrnes (R) 
John C. West (D) House 9 * Glenn R. Davis (R) 
1 * K. Gunn McKay (D) 10 * Alvin E. O’Konski (R) 
House " 
d . 2 * Sherman P. Lloyd (R) 
1 * L. Mendel Rivers (D) WYOMING 
2 Floyd Spence (R) VERMONT = 
3 * W. J. Bryan Dorn (D) Governor 
4 * James R. Mann (D) Governor * Stanley K. Hathaway (R) 
5 * Thomas S. Gettys (D) Deane Davis (R) Bett 
6 * John L. McMillan (D) enAte 
Senate * Gale W. McGee (D) 
S. DAKOTA Winston Prouty (R) Hintes 
Governor House Teno Roncalio (D-AL) 
Richard F; Kneip-(D) Robert Stafford (R) 
1 Frank E. Denholm (D) mi iew 
2 fines Abourezk (D) Senate co pany Vie 
Harry Byrd (1) Of Politics 
TENNESSEE House Numerous companies stressed “po- 
Governor 1 * Thomas N. Dewning (D) litical education” for their employees 
Winfield Dunn (R) 2 * G. William Whitehurst (R) prior to the general election, accord- 
3 * David E. Satterfield HI (D) ing to the Wall Street Journal. 
Senate 4 * Watkins M. Abbitt (D) 600 Tek love ane 
W. E. Brock III (R) 5 * W. C. Daniel (D) Some Workers: <p <a 
6 * Richard H. Poff (R) Chemical Bank—who had just cele- 
House sl 2 ; - ; 4 ; 

. ; 7 * J. Kenneth Robinson (R) brated their 2Ist birthdays—were 
bo James suilen (R) 8 * William L. Scott (R) treated to a discotheque party in New 
a be a -siniraann at 9 * William C. Wampler (R) York City. The reason: To introduce 
; es ae S hg saa Fs 10 * Joel T. Broyhill (R) the new voters to congressional candi- 
5 * Richard Fulton (D) dates approved by the company. 

6 * William R. Anderson (D) WASHINGTON TRW Inc., in Cleveland, O., offered 
7 * Ray Blanton (D) Senate its workers lunch-time “seminars” at 
8 sf Ed Jones (D) Henry Jackson (D) which local candidates met with the 
9 * Dan Kuykendall (R) Hance employees. Hughes Aircraft in Los 
Fe ) Angeles, Calif., sponsored — similar 
tie ; tk Te siecas 1b) ~ noon-hour rallies and boasted that 95 
Governor 3% Gulis Butler Haasen OD) per cent of its eligible workers were 

* Preston Smith (D) 4 Mike McCormack (D) registered to vote. 
Senate 5 * Thomas S. Foley (D) Many corporations have introduced 
Lloyd Bentsen (D) : x Fe earn ce payroll deduction plans by which their 
House Sar a employees can contribute to the Dem- 

2 ; ocrats, Republicans or specific candi- 
en at W. VIRGINIA dates. Workers at Hughes Aircraft 

a hn Dow = 5 5 

vf : F viel ae e auee (R) Senate contributed $153,00 this year to such 
CHILES 4 * Ray Roberts (D) Robert Byrd (D) a program. 
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@ Auto Insurance 


Many insurance companies are making a change 
in their rate systems, tying policy rates to the power 
and ruggedness of the automobile being insured. 

Collision insurance for the more sturdy auto 
models has shown a drop in cost. Likewise, insurance 
rates for the more delicate cars are beginning to in- 
crease. 

The average repair bill for damaged cars has risen 
93 percent in the past decade to a mark of $253. 
The sum is more than twice the rate of increase for 
maintenance repairs. 


@ Long-Hair Lawyers 


Powers-that-be in the Internal Revenue Service 
reportedly are conducting a campaign of harassment 
against IRS attorneys that have long hair. 

K. Martin Worthy, IRS chief counsel, has said 
there will be no promotions for attorneys in his 
office unless their haircuts conform to more con- 
servative ideas of grooming. 

A meeting on “personal appearance” was con- 
ducted for his staff by Worthy. Although the subject 
of hair was not actually mentioned, a summary of 
the meeting pointed out that “modes of appearance 
adopted by some young people today are offensive to 
a substantial segment of the population.” 

For that reason, IRS lawyers were urged to be 
“neat and well-groomed” on the job. 


@ FBI Offended 


The Federal Bureau of Investigation took offense 
recently at the characterization of a drunken FBI 
agent in an adventure book published under the title 
of “The Singapore Wink.” 

Author Ross Thomas said the publisher of the 
book was visited by the chief FBI agent in New York 
City who said J. Edgar Hoover, FBI head, was dis- 
turbed over the portrayal of a drunken FBI man in 
the story. ‘ 


@ Education and Income 


A study by the U.S. Census Bureau shows there is 
a great disparity in income between those who end 
their education at high school graduation and those 
who go on to get college degrees. 

Census statistics reveal that the average yearly 
income of a household headed by a high school 
graduate aged 25 or over is $10,329. Meanwhile, the 


Information 


average yearly income of a household headed by a 
college graduate is $15,916. The figures add up to 
lifetime incomes of $464,805 and $716,220 respec- 
tively. 

Census research shows that one in eight house- 
holds headed by a college graduate earns more than 
$25,000 a year, but one in 100 households headed 
by a high school dropout earns this amount. 


@ Depression Sign 


Idle capacity in manufacturing increased further 
in the third quarter of this year, according to the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

The board’s measure of “capacity utilization’ 
dropped to 76.2 per cent compared with 78 per cent 
in the second quarter and 84.2 per cent in the third 
quarter of 1969. In other words, the nation’s produc- 
tion capacity is going at only three-fourths speed. 

The third quarter mark of 76.2 per cent was the 
lowest since the first quarter of 1961 when the econ- 
omy was in a recession. 
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@ Consumer Sop 


The federal government’s action in making public 
information about the products it buys has been 
termed a program inoffensive to manufacturers and 
a sop to consumers, 

Virtually no brand names are listed among the 
900 products purchased by the General Service Ad- 
ministration in the first disclosure. 

President Nixon’s consumer affairs assistant, Mrs. 
Virginia Knauer, was visibly disturbed because the 
dislosure is of little use to consumers without the 
names of specific products. 


@ Railroad Needs 


America’s Sound Transportation Review Organi- 
zation (ASTRO), a gimmick front group for the 
railroad industry, says the industry must invest more 
than $36 billion to revitalize the nation’s railroads. 

In the next 10 years, according to ASTRO, the 
industry must spend $18.6 billion for new and re- 
built freight cars, $5.9 billion for expanded locomo- 
tive building programs, and $11.9 billion for rail and 
tie replacements and other line needs. 

RAIL Foundation, another railroad organization, 
says at least $400 million must be spent to update 
rail passenger service equipment. 
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NEW? 


Utility Cart 


A triple-decked utility cart, featur- 
ing all-aluminum construction and 
several variations in deck spacing, is 
offered for industrial or office appli- 
cation. 

The cart features light weight, heavy 
duty efficiency as well as generous 
spacing in all models, according to 
the manufacturer. It comes with two 
optional sized wheels and with many 
custom additions or specifications to 
suit the individual user’s needs, 


Disposable Coats 


A useful accessory for workers in 
any field requiring a neat appearance 
in soiling work, these cloth-like dis- 
posable coats are composed of a 
flame retardant, water-repellant paper. 
They are manufactured in four sizes 
and three colors and are economical 
enough to allow disposal after each 
wearing, according to the manufac- 
turer. 

The fabric is a non-woven type of 
paper which is reinforced with nylon 
for extra durability yet gives all the 
appearance and neatness of a cloth 
material. 
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Long before the onset of winter 
weather, road departments throughout 
the country are hard at work devel- 
oping and improving their road clear- 
ing plans and updating their equip- 
ment. Many of these planners have 
adapted their equipment with rubber 
plow blades supplied by a well-known 
major manufacturer. 

Reports from areas which adopted 
these blades last season indicate three 
basic advantages over conventional 
metal blades: decreased downtime, re- 
duced surface and blade damage and 
higher operating speeds. 

A large municipality in the heavy 
snowbelt of Michigan pinpoints the 
advantage of reduced downtime with 
the new rubberized equipment. In a 
report to the manufacturer they cite 
the fact that old style metal blades 
required taking the equipment com- 
pletely out of service to change worn 
blades. Rubber blades have two re- 
movable surfaces. When the first side 
is worn, the blade can be reversed to 
utilize the other edge—meaning half 
as much downtime as with metal. 

The rubber blades are _ flexible 
enough to glide over rough edges in 
the road as well as the standard 
hazards of traffic markers, light 
changers and manhole covers. This 
advantage can be appreciated by 
maintenance departments throughout 
the year with the reduction of the 
most expensive of all road damage, 
the pot hole. 

Using rubber snow plow blades, 
snow removal can be conducted at 
speeds up to 40 mph. Detroit Airport 
has equipment fitted with rubber 
blades and can remove 13,000 tons of 
snow per hour. 

In Kent, Ohio, a maintenance fore- 
man claimed the rubber blade not only 
did a good job on snow clean-up, but 


was good in slush. Squeegee effect of 
the rubber gets the roadway almost 
dry. 

Rubber blades are available from 
the manufacturer in 50-ft rolls. They 
are 114 in. thick; 8, 10 and 12 in. 
high; and weigh 6, 734 and 9% Ib. 
per foot, respectively. Smaller and 
lighter sizes are available for Jeeps 
and tractor plows. 


Portable Scale 


A platform scale, capable of mea- 
suring axle loads with an accuracy of 
200 Ibs or better, has been developed 
and successfully tested. The entire 
unit consists of a platform with de- 


tachable approach ramps and four 
pneumatic load cells. The platform is 
attached to a console unit containing 
air reservior tanks, pressure gauge and 
a temperature compensated weight 
gauge. 

The scale will weigh axle loads as 
high as 48,000 pounds, according to 
the producer. It can be installed and 
placed in operation in less than fifteen 
minutes and weighs only 3,200 pounds 
fully assembled. 

Power for operation can be fur- 
nished either from the provided air 
tanks, from gasoline or electrically 
powered compressors or it can be 
obtained from the air pressure of the 
truck being weighed. 


WHAT'S NEW endeavors to keep 
our readers informed of late de- 
velopments in fields in which they 
are interested. Since it is the 
policy of THE INTERNATION- 
AL TEAMSTER not to advertise 
any product, trade names and 
manufacturers are omitted. Inter- 
ested readers can obtain names of 
writing THE 


manufacturers by 
INTERNATIONAL TEAMSTER, 


810 Rhode Island Ave., 
Washington, D. C. 20018. 
A report on new products and 
processes on this page in no way 
constitutes an endorsement or rec- 
ommendation. All performance 
claims are based on statements by 
the manufacturer. 
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LAUGH LOAD 


One Up 


A Texan and a Russian were touring magnificent 
Australia together. At each point of interest, the 
Texan and the Russian began to argue that their 
homeland had one better or bigger than whatever 
they were seeing. As the Australian tour guide 
wearied of their competition he struck upon an idea 
to shut them up. Taking the gentlemen into the deep 
wildnerness, he led them up a steep hill. As the trio 
neared the crest of the hill they came upon a kan- 
garoo and the Aussie said: “Now gentlemen, which 
of your homelands has grasshoppers larger than 
this?” 


Prizes? 


“The guy who marries my daughter will get a real 
prize,” boasted the business executive to his com- 
panion. 

“Oh yeah, I’ve seen her and that sounds like a 
good idea” his friend replied. “What are you going 
to give with her?” 


Skirt Fate 


Two old sons of Ireland were discussing philoso- 
phy over their afternoon beers as a funeral procession 
passed by the tavern. 


“Begorrah! Mike,” said the first, “I'd give St. Peter 
me life’s savings ta know the place where I’m to die.” 


“And why’s that, Patrick me boy?” asked Mike. 


“Well,” replied the first, “then I’d be sure to stay 
away.” 


Fond Memories 


“There are three symptoms of old age,” boomed 
the white-maned professor to his class of freshmen 
anatomy students. “The first is loss of memory and 
uh, I forgot the other two.” 


Election Gripe 


“This election was rigged,” fumed the politician. 


“How do you know?” inquired the newspaper re- 
porter. 


“Cause I voted for myself three times and I got 
defeated unanimously,” said the candidate. 
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Small Change 


An oil magnate strutted into the big city one day 
and right into the local Rolls Royce dealership. He 
plunked three crisp ten thousand dollar bills on the 
counter and asked for the most expensive car in the 
place. 

“But sir, our best model only costs $18,000,” of- 
fered the nervous salesman as he handed the man 
back one of the bills. 

“That’s okay son,” said the millionaire. “You can 
give me my change in Volkswagens.” 


. 


A Wise Fool 


A minister and his wife were discussing two of 
the town’s most prominent citizens, one alive and 
one now dead. 


“Yes,” said the minister, “I knew them both as 
children. One was a clever and handsome lad; the 
other a steady hard worker. The clever lad was lost 
in obscurity for a long time while the hard worker 
amassed a great fortune and left more than a million 
dollars when he died. There’s a great moral to this 
story.” 


“That’s what I thought when I read the paper this 
morning,” said the wife. “It says here that the clever 
fellow is marrying the widow.” 


The Violin 


The hostess at a party was hoping to avoid any 
trouble among her guests and was aghast when she 
saw one of them, a very bad amateur musician, open 
up a violin case and begin to tune the instrument. 
As she rushed across the room to try and stop him, 
she saw two other guests approach him and whisper 
in his ear. 

“Oh George,” said the hostess, mustering up all 
the tact she could. “I love your music, but I know 
that some of my guests here don’t have much taste 
and they might be rude to you should you start 
playing.” 

“Don’t worry, my dear,” said the amateur musi- 
cian, “I’ve already had two requests.” 

As the hostess raised her eyebrows in surprise, the 
violinist explained; “Well, Bill asked me to play 
‘Outside’ and Fred said he didn’t have any favorites 
but he asked me not to play ‘For Pete’s Sake’.” 


Got A Choice 


A very small boy went with his grandmother to 
church for the first time. 

“Can you genuflect?” she whispered to him as he 
looked around in awe. 

“No,” he whispered back, “but I know how to 
somersault.” 
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‘Open Shop’ Drive 
Viewed as Passing 


Representatives of several 
International unions are as- 
suring their memberships 
that the “Open shop” drive 
which has captured the 
fancy of many American 
industrialists is but a passing 
phase. 

In commenting on the re- 
cent popularity of the so- 
called “American plan” 


among employers General 
President Dan Tobin said re- 


cently, “The International 
guarantees every assistance 
possible to defeat the open 
shop policy, which after all, 
is going to pass away as 
other unsound doctrines of 
employers’ associations have 
passed away. The only ef- 
fect that this new attack will 
have on our organization is 
that it will serve to strength- 
en our resolve.” 


The Life of 
the Business Agent 


The Business Agent—pity him, 
You ought to if you won't. 
He’s damned by some because 
he does, 
By others if he don’t. 
He works all day and half the 
night, 
He’s always on the job; 
A task like this can’t well be 
filled 
By bonehead, mutt or slob. 
On Sundays if he ever should 
Desire to go to church, 
When he’s not Johnny-on-the- 
spot 
For him they start to search. 
Inside a month he listens to 
A thousand tales of woe, 


And some believe there’s not a 


thing 
But what he ought to know. 


—Anonymous 


mi lPTY TEARS AGO 


(From the November, 1920, issue of the TEAMSTER ) 


Number 11 


Job Injurtes Waste Labor Force 


<S4 HILE economists con- 
fa WAN tinue to throw out 
& awe storm warnings about 
the health of the 
American economy, much of 
the nation’s work force are 
going about their business as 
if there were no tomorow mak- 
ing no provision for that almost 
inevitable rainy day. 

Not only are the omens for 
the future threatening, things 
aren’t as good as they seem 


right now. According to studies 
of employment, American 
workers are being tossed out 
of work at the rate of 250,000 
every year as a result of ac- 
cident, sickness or similar dis- 
asters. Only a small portion 
of this number are rehabilitated 
every year returning themselves 
to a self-sustaining status. 
These studies claim that the 
human “scrap heap” of the 
United States represents about 


Survey Disputes Shortage 
Blames Transportation 


this nation’s coal miners. 
down this myth and lays the 
shortages on various 
another.” 


report of the United States Geological Survey com- 
/& paring bituminous coal production in 1920 and 1919 
7: clearly shows that the coal shortage this winter is not 
~ the result of any lack of production on the part of 
On the contrary, the report shoots 


blame for any consumer coal 


“transportation disabilities in one form or 


The report compares total coal production in 1919 and 1920 
showing an overall increase in tonnage of 50,000,000 between 


the two years. 
of the miners saying, 


In fact, the report actually praises the efforts 
“in spite of labor disturbances . . . the 


miners have given the public 50,000,000 more tons of coal 


this year than last. 


And, they reached this high production 


figure under the strain of poor wages, dangerous working con- 
ditions and an implacable and profiteering management.” 


The motor car begins to appear on rural postal routes in late 1920. 


a $500,000,000 loss in unpro- 
duced wealth. In simpler terms, 
at least one-half billion dollars 
is lost to the national product 
due to the rate of industrial 
accidents and unhealthy con- 
ditions of most American in- 
dustry. 


We ask, “how can America 
afford the luxury of this waste © 
of the most important of all 
resources—humanity?” 


Labor Costs 
And Prices 


A good example of the meth- 
ods employed my management 
to raise profits at the expense 
of the consumer occurred re- 
cently in Kansas. A Leaven- 
worth, Kansas coal mine 
operator reported to the news- 
papers that his company in- 
creased wages $1.50 per day. 
All in one motion, the oper- 
ator also increased the price of 
coal $1.00 per ton. 

On paper, this price increase 
looks all very legitimate. How- 
ever, upon closer inspection 
we find that the daily pay roll 
of the mine in question was in- 
creased by the amount of 
$66.50 for the 43 miners in 
that operation. The output 
of this mine is 200 tons per 
day. Based on the new price, 
this means that the mine’s 
daily gross income is $220.00 
more. This leaves a net increase 
in the income of the mine of 
$153.50—out of the pockets 
of consumers. It seems as if 
the mine operator gave himself 
a raise when he gave his miners 
a raise. If so, the wage is way 
out of proportion with the 
operator's productivity. 
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LABOR’'S PLACE IN HISTORY 


THERE IS one expression common to all working men engaged in transportation—whether it be by 
truck, train or plane—and it is “deadheading.” 


Deadheading may well be on its way out of usage in the United States, partly because our country, 
usually referred to in days past as the land of opportunity, now is better known as the land of growth. 


Modes of transportation are fattening in all directions. Trucking and air freight are increasing 
their tonnage by leaps and bounds, Even the ton-mile charts of the sleepy railroads are showing a 
steady gain. Bus and air passenger transportation also are improving their passenger-mile rate. 


One reason for all this transportation growth is the gradual demise of deadheading, an old expression 
that had its origin in early American railroading. Trainmen in those days checked their receipts by 
counting heads to be sure every passenger had paid. The railroads, hoping to lure steady passengers, 
had the habit of handing out free passes rather liberally. The free passes had to be taken into account 
when conductors were trying to balance their passenger count. 


The easiest way to make the count come out even was to omit passengers who had a free pass, and 
it was natural that the free riders came to be called “dead heads.” The term later was used to desig- 
nate an empty car and soon it applied to running a locomotive and caboose without a rolling payload 
between them. 


When motor vehicles and airplanes were invented and moved into the transportation scene, their op- 
erators in turn adopted the word deadhead to describe empty hauls and flights. 


Today, in all forms of commercial transportation, deadheading is becoming more unconmmon as op- 
erators try to make expenses. A truck, for example, may haul candy to the West Coast from a plant 
in the Midwest—but it will return home with a load of almonds or apples. A tank truck might haul 
milk from Minnesota to Florida, but it will make the return trip with a cargo of syrup concentrate or 
some other liquid. 


Airlines, busses and railroads use the same procedure. If they can find nothing to haul, they will make 
a sidetrip or wait until they can come up with a load—if the delay will prove profitable and not antag- 
onize the shipper. There is always something to put in a truck, however, and trucks move out quickly. 


So far as the future is concerned, deadheading promises to become an increasingly rare term as the 
nation’s growing transportation industry expands like a giant accordion playing distribution music. 


Transportation Secretary John Volpe said recently that the next 10 years would see an increase in 
air passenger miles of about 300 per cent, an increase of 50 per cent in truck ton-miles, and another 
30 million automobiles on the roads. 


When this happens, deadheading certainly will become a forgotten word as government and industry 
join together to facilitate speedier and more economical lines of transportation over land, sky and 
water. 


This age of growth demands more wheels and wings and a route over which they can be moved. The 
needs of more than 200,000,000 Americans—soon to find themselves numbering 250,000,000—require 
the transportation. 


National 


Labor News Wrapup 


oo D.C.—-Japanese-made electronic tuners are being dumped on the American market in 
such volume that the U.S. Tariff Commission has finally taken some action. The Commission has 
unanimously ruled that the dumping at low prices is injurious to the domestic electric parts 
industry. Now the Treasury Department is free to start assessing anti-dumping duties against the 
tuners in addition to normal tariffs. Tuners are used largely in radio and television sets. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—-At the same time that the cost of living has been increasing steadily, labor 
productivity has been increasing with unit costs on a downward slope, thus flatly refuting claims 
that high union wages are to blame for inflation. The Department of Labor reports that output 
per man-hour went up at an annual rate of 4.6 per cent during the third quarter as comoared with 
$.7 per cent in the second. Productivity increased because man-hours of work continued to drop 
sharply while output rose. 


DETROIT, MICH.—-The International Union of Electrical Workers has reached agreement with 
General Motors on a new, three-year contract covering 30,000 workers in electrical component 
production. The agreement was ratified by the membership. Homer Pierce, conference board 
chairman, called the contract "the richest settlement ever won" by IUE at General Motors. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Average pay of firemen and police patrolmen has risen about 9 per cent over 
last year to maximums of $9,508 a year for fire fighters and $10,040 for policemen, according to 
a Labor Department report. The report revealed that their average pay has climbed 45 per cent in 
five years, compared with 30 per cent for teachers, 30 per cent for federal classified workers 
and about 25 per cent for blue-collar factory workers and white-collar employees in private 


_ industry. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—-President Nixon launched a government drive to find jobs for more than one 
million Americans who will be discharged from the armed services during the next year. Nixon said 
a major effort will be made to mobilize business and the labor unions to provide work for the 
returning servicemen. Labor Secretary James Hodgson said about seven per cent of ex-servicemen 
are out of work. 


TEL AVIV, ISRAEL—Israel may not have many automobile workers—about 2,000—but they have 
demonstrated their solidarity with members of the United Auto Workers striking General Motors. 
Israel's auto workers are members of the Israel National Union of Metal Workers. The union sent 
the UAW a contribution of $3,000 to aid the families of GM strikers. 


FROSTBURG, MD.—-Road workers here won the right to unionize after helping elect three officials 
who promised to recognize their union. On strike since April, the State, County and Municipal 
Employees Union had gone all-out on election day to help defeat the three county commissioners 
who had refused to grant it recognition. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Living costs in October took the sharpest jump in six months, the government 
reported. The rise of six-tenths of one per cent appeared to dash White House hopes that the 
nation's worst inflation in 20 years was easing. The Labor Department reported at the same time 
that the average pay of some 45 million rank and file workers dropped 33 cents a week to $121.03 
because of a drop in the work week, and inflation cut purchasing power 2.5 per cent below a year 
ago. 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—The House has passed legislation that would authorize the government to spend 
$1.4 billion during the next three years to create jobs for chronically unemployed—and provide 
training so they could handle the jobs. The measure now must be reconciled with a Senate-passed 
bill which provided for a $7 billion jobs expenditure. The Nixon Administration has backed the 
House measure. The legislation contemplates creation of public service jobs in areas such as 
recreation, road work and hospital or school services. 


PITTSBURGH, PA.—The United Steelworkers unveiled their 1971 contract demands and President 
I.W. Abel said the union would strike if necessary in support of the demands which include a 
"very substantial" pay hike. Abel declined to elaborate on the "substantial" wage increase, 
saying that it would vary from industry to industry. "The attitude and frame of mind of our wage 
policy committee indicates that they would strike to gain the equity they feel they have lost 
these past three years," Abel said. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—-Representatives of labor, industry and numerous national organizations are 
planning the largest one-day attack against litter in the country's history. On June 5, 1971, six 
million Boy Scouts and their adult leaders will join with other organizations in a massive 
one-day cleanup campaign designed to drive home the lesson that "A Cleaner America Starts with 
You." Labor members of the committee include Teamsters General Vice President Frank E. 
Fitzsimmons and President Lee W. Minton of the Glass Bottle Blowers. 
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Teamster Locals Help 


Spread Christmas Cheer 


Teamster local unions by the score were making 
preparations to spread Christmas cheer for children 
as the holiday season approached. 

Typical of the many community service programs 
conducted by various Teamster affiliates is the 
Christmas Toy Fund sponsored jointly by Brewery 
Locals 3 and 46 in New York City. 

This was the 19th consecutive year that the Team- 
ster brewery men made preparations to distribute 
toys and gifts to hundreds of sick, crippled and 
homeless children during the holiday season. 

The Local 3-46 program is made possible by the 
cooperation of shop stewards who seek voluntary 
donations to the fund in all plants during November. 
Meanwhile, a committee studies the metropolitan 
area to determine where the neediest and most 
worthy of the scores of agencies are that serve 
youngsters. 

Last Christmas, hundreds of children in 12 hos- 
pitals and orphanages benefited from the program. 


Ciark Fund Started 
For Member's Widow 


Teamster Local 54 of St. Louis, Mo., has inaugu- 
rated a fund on behalf of Mrs. Billie Clark, widow 
of a member believed dead after he disappeared 
from a towboat on the Mississippi River. 

Clark’s body still has not been recovered. Mrs. 
Clark, meanwhile, is ineligible to collect insurance 
or Social Security benefits until there is some proof 
of death. 

Dave Carlton, Local 54 president, said contribu- 
tions may be sent to Local 54, 300 So. Grand Blvd., 
St. Louis, Mo., 63103, care of the Billie Clark Fund. 
Checks should be made payable to Mrs. Billie Clark. 


Members and Company 
Honor Teamster Driver 


John Heckel, a member of Teamster Local 557 
in Baltimore, Md., recently was honored by his 
local union and his employer, Motor Freight Ex- 
press, for his outstanding record as a driver through 
the years. 

Heckel has driven 33 years without an accident 
in the city of Baltimore, described as a “singular 
honor” by those experienced with the highways and 
byways around that metropolitan area. 

A week was set aside in Heckel’s honor by the 
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company and photos of Heckel were displayed at all 
MFX terminals. 


Business Agent Named 
To Welfare Board 


John Ames, president and business agent of Team- 
ster Local 546 in St. Paul, Minn., recently was 
named to serve on the 5-member Ramsey County 
Welfare Board. 

Ames was appointed by St. Paul Mayor Charles 
P. McCarty, the first time a Teamster has been 
named to the job. Ames has been a Teamster 23 
years and was elected president of Local 546 in 
1964. 


Teamster Daughter Tops 


In Roller - Skating 


Lori Wagner, 8-year-old daughter of John Wag- 
ner, a member of Teamster Local 341 in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., recently won honors in roller-skating competi- 
tion held at Alexandria, Va. 

The young lady and her 10-year-old partner, 
David Ruddy, captured first place in the sub-novice 
division. Their title covers Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
Maryland, Ohio and the District of Columbia. 


Driver’s Son Picked 
For All-Star Team 


Jack Donovan, son of a member of Teamster 
Local 282 in New York City, was selected to be a 
member of the United States All-Star team repre- 
senting the U.S. in the 18th World Amateur Base- 
ball Championships being held currently in Carta- 
gena, Columbia, South America. 


Nevada President 
Retires from Post 


F. R. MacDonald has retired as president of Team- 
ster Local 631 in Las Vegas, Nev. 

MacDonald had served as president for more than 
15 years. 


Indiana Local Union 
Donates Bus for Kids 


Teamster Local 215 of Evansville, Ind., recently 
donated a mini-bus to the Vanderburgh County So- 
ciety for Crippled Children and Adults. 


Message of the General Vice President 


t= »—=—= tne Balance Sheet 


IT IS customary, as a year draws to a close, for or- 
ganizations to take an inventory of their accomplish- 
ments, to assess where goals have been achieved, 
and to re-evaluate where programs failed. 

We in the Teamsters have always prided ourselves 
in being an organization which measures its success 
in terms of what we have accomplished for people 
and the communities in which they live, rather than 
in a profit and loss statement. In other words, we 
measure success in human equations rather than in 
dollars-and-cents accomplishment. 

As we look back ever 1970, we can take pride 
in the field of negotiations of contracts. Our Na- 
tional Master Freight Agreement stands out as a 
major accomplishment. It is an agreement which 
gives the membership the wherewithall to survive in 
a chaotic economic atmosphere where inflation eats 
away at buying power and where prices soar with 
each announcement from the Labor Department on 
the cost of living index. 

Of course, the National Master Freight Agreement 
set the pattern for subsequent settlements, such as 
the National Carhaul Agreement, so that other seg- 
ments of our membership reaped the benefits of 
sound collective bargaining. 

Perhaps, the greatest accomplishment of the In- 
ternational Union and its affiliate bodies has been 
the continued leadership among unions in the field 
of organizing the unorganized. Again, at a time when 
workers desperately need the protection of a union 
agreement, we in the Teamsters lead the field in 
bringing union wages, hours and conditions to work- 
ers on the bottom of the economic ladder. In addi- 
tion to this immediate effect, by organizing at this 
accelerated pace, we have continued to strengthen 
our organization at a time when we must lead from 
strength if we are to succeed in the future. 

In conjunction with the United Auto Workers, 
the Chemical Workers and the Distributive Workers, 
the Alliance for Labor Action has moved into the 
deep South with an organizing campaign which is 
bearing fruit in bringing the union message and 


job protection to an area where we have not been 
too successful in the past. ALA is organizing in the 
South and workers there are showing more and more 
inclination to respond to union leadership if only 
that leadership makes itself known. 

As of the end of the year, more than 1,000 full- 
time union officials and representatives have gradu- 
ated from the Teamster Labor Institute. Accepting 
the challenge of changing times and the need for 
new techniques of union leadership, local union offi- 
cers and representatives have found the Teamster 
Labor Institute an excellent vehicle for up-grading 
skills and the development of new arts in the repre- 
sentation of the membership. 

Currently the Institute has begun a new course in 
Organizing the 1970's, and this course is proving use- 
ful and popular with those who have completed the 
basic course at the Institute. 

So, we at the International Union close the books 
on 1970, with the knowledge that our accomplish- 
ments would have been impossible without the ex- 
cellence which prevails at the local union, the joint 
council and the area conference levels. And, most of 
all, we know that any success stems from unity and 
support from more than two million American 
working men and women who call themselves 
Teamsters. 

And the final note in the inventory of the General 
Executive Board is to wish everyone the very best 
for the Holiday Season, and extend the hope that 
the New Year will be filled with the same unity and 
sense of accomplishment which prevailed in 1970. 


EZ. pes 
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Inflation Approaches Crisis Stage 
With Threat of Wage-Price Controls 


December, 1970 


NEARLY a year ago, The Interna- 
tional Teamster magazine predicted in 
a special report that “organized labor 
faces the prospect this year (1970) of 
becoming the scapegoat for all the 
nation’s economic ills.” 

The prediction has come true as: 

—Inflation continues unabated 
while the cost of living keeps thrust- 
ing upward. 

—Unemployment gathers increas- 
ing momentum while the growth of 
the work force has come to a stand- 
still. 

—Even business, though not really 
suffering, complains that profits are 
less than what they might be. 

All this is occuring even as the 
United States approaches its first 
trillion-dollar year of Gross National 
Product. Meanwhile, there is the 
irony of Americans becoming more 
fearful of another Great Depression 
like that experienced by the country 
35 years ago. 

The dollar dilemma is beginning to 
erode the balance of political respon- 
sibility, too. The Nixon Administra- 
tion is responding more and more to 
the clamor of bankers and big busi- 
nessmen to put a lid on wages. This 
is in spite of the fact that the Presi- 
dent has said many times, both as a 
candidate and as the chief executive 


of the land, that he would never coun- 
tenance wage and price controls. 

Early this month, the White House 
—through the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers—issued its second 
“Inflation Alert.” (The 41-page state- 
ment was much more strongly worded 
than the first “Inflation Alert” issued 
last August.) 

The second “alert” placed specific, 
critical emphasis on the recent United 
Auto Workers wage settlement with 
General Motors. It also complained 
mightily about wage gains in the con- 
struction industry and a cost-of-living 
clause for railroad workers. 

Somewhat less specifically, the 
“alert” hung a collar on price in- 
creases in the automobile, oil, trans- 
portation and copper industries. In 
fact, it did not identify a major oil 
company that boosted the price of its 
crude oil by 25 cents per barrel (an 
unusual oversight inasmuch as the 
government regulates oil supplies to 
meet market demands). 

Leonard Woodcock, UAW presi- 
dent, accused the Nixon Administra- 
tion of trying “to shift the blame for 
the failure of its misguided economic 
policies to the shoulders of General 
Motors workers.” He noted that the 
“alert” made “no comment whatso- 
ever on the ability of GM to absorb 
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Nixon 
on 
Controls 


Following are comments taken 
from the record of news confer- 
ences held by Richard Nixon in 
recent years as nominee, candi- 
date and President: 

July 6, 1968—“The imposition 
of wage and price controls during 
peacetime is an abdication of fiscal 
responsibility. Such controls treat 
symptoms and not causes. Expe- 
rience has indicated that they do 
not work, can never be adminis- 
tered equitably, and are not com- 
patible with a free economy.” 

Sept. 7, 1968—“Excessive price 
and wage increases are the symp- 
toms of economic mismanagement. 
Guideposts merely focus on these 
symptoms, rather than on_ the 
causes of the problem. They tend 
to divert policymakers’ attention 
from coming to grips with the 
fundamental causes of inflation, 
namely, budget deficits at a time 
of full employment and increases 
of the money supply that outrun 
the nation’s physical capacity to 
produce goods and services.” 

Jan. 27, 1969—“I do not go 
along with the suggestion that in- 
flation can be effectively controlled 
by exhorting labor and manage- 
ment and industry to follow cer- 
tain guidelines. The leaders of 
labor and the leaders of manage- 
ment, much as they might person- 
ally want to do what was in the 
bests interests of the nation, have 
to be guided by the interests of 
the organizations they represent.” 

June 17, 1970—*“I will not take 
this nation down the road of wage 
and price controls, however politi- 
cally expedient they may seem.” 


the cost of the settlement out of its 
excessive profits without raising 
prices.” 


Fitzsimmons Comments 

Teamster General Vice President 
Frank E. Fitzsimmons interpreted the 
second “Inflation Alert” as an effort 
by the government “to place greater 
emphasis on wages while de-empha- 
sizing the role of prices and profits in 
relation to inflation.” 

Fitzsimmons added: 

“Working people, whether they be- 
long to unions or not, do not control 
the hardrock financial decisions of 
business and industry. Company man- 
agement, when faced with increasing 
Operating costs in any area, has the 
immediate recourse of cutting costs in 
some manner or raising prices to cus- 
tomers so as to maintain its profit 
structure. 

“The wage earner, on the other 
hand, has no recourse. He cannot 
arbitrarily increase his working time 
to bolster a paycheck diminished by 
the shrinking value of the dollar. He 
cannot slice his home budget to cut 
costs of living without lowering the 
standard of his family’s comfort and 
well-being. All he can do personally 
to meet the threat of inflation is to 
dip into his meager savings—if he 
has any—and how long can _ they 
last?” 

Fitzsimmons concluded: ‘Further- 
more, how might any of these actions 
by the worker solve the country’s 
problem of inflation?” 

Paul W. McCracken, chairman of 
the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers, conceded that the second 
“Inflation Alert” was “a little sharper, 


a little more pointed,” than the first 
report. 

A comparison between the two 
“alerts” is worth looking at. 

The first “Inflation Alert” of last 
August was marked by some oddities. 
It emphasized no blame so far as 
noteworthy wage and price increases 
were concerned. It did not try to 
make any justifications. It did not 
discuss profits in connection with any 
price changes (also not done in the 
second “alert’). 

Furthermore, McCracken said four 
months ago he did not know of any 
inflation anywhere in the world that 
had ever been conquered except by 
means of fundamental fiscal and 
monetary restraint. The remark, in 
effect, amounted to a rejection of the 
“alert” which was generally tame in 
context and so unlike the report this 
month. 

About all that could be said about 
the first “alert” was typified by a 
New York (N.Y.) Times comment to 
the effect that the government treatise 
did make one contribution to the 
theory of inflation: The longer an in- 
flation lasts, the harder it is to end it. 


Strong Shift 

In essence, the second “Inflation 
Alert” represents a strong shift of 
feeling in the White House toward a 
tougher line on wages. 

For months now, bankers and cor- 
porate barons have been hammering 
for wage controls. High government 
officials like Arthur F. Burns, chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Board, 
have been pushing President Nixon to 
change his so-called “game plan” at 
least to the extent of establishing 
some kind of “income policy.” Con- 


‘Inflation Alert’ Oddities 


The first “Inflation Alert” of last August contained a historical section 
which read in part: “The explanation of inflation cannot be found, or 
the blame for it assigned, by looking at the behavior of particular prices, 
or categories of prices . . .” (The behavior of wages, however, received 
no such generosity except for the notation that only seven per cent of 
the labor force would have its wages determined by union negotiations 
during 1970.) 


The second “Inflation Alert” of early December contained the follow- 
ing statement: “At this moment there are some people who have re- 
cently received a wage or price increase and some who have not yet 
but soon may. Slowing down the inflation means that those who come 
later will get smaller wage or price increases than those who came 
earlier. This may seem unfair to some, but there is no escape from it. 
If everyone in his turn gets as big a wage or price increase as the biggest 
obtained by others during the height of the inflation, the inflation will 


go on endlessly.” 
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gressional Democrats, too, have tried 
to twist the issue to political advan- 
tage and succeeded only in muddling 
it. 

The din is beginning to take effect, 
partly because of the increasing se- 
riousness of inflation. 

Friends and foes alike of the Ad- 
ministration are now trying to force 
President Nixon to the realization that 
hope alone will not solve the problem. 
Events demand some kind of action, 
and therein lies a great danger: When 
and if the action comes, will it be a 
good or bad answer for Mr. Average 
American? 

The monster of inflation grows big- 
ger every day. Unemployment and all 
its consequences heighten the threat 
to the economic health of the nation 
and its citizens. 

Wage earners already have seen 
their share of the pie become thinner. 
Buying power has declined, Jobless- 
ness, now nearing six per cent of the 
work force, is tragic news in thousands 
of homes all over the country. 

Assessments of the inflation through 
the past year or so have swung up and 
down as though on a teeter-totter .. . 
things are bad but they will get better 

. or, things are not as bad as they 
seem .. . or, the whole situation is 
exaggerated, etc. 

Strangely enough, there is a chicken 


coming home to roost in the picture. 
It involves President Nixon. 

Shortly after Nixon won the Re- 
publican nomination in 1968, he was 
informed by his close adviser, Arthur 
Burns, that there was unanimous 
opinion among the GOP staff that 
there would be no recession in No- 
vember on which to peg a campaign 
theme. Nixon asked Burns what eco- 
nomic issue might he stress? Burns 
quickly replied, “Inflation.” 


New Pressure 


President Nixon now has the power 
to impose wage and price controls. He 
signed into law last August 17th an 
amendment to the Defense Production 
Act which gives him the authority to 
impose such controls. However, the 
President remarked while signing the 
law that he was doing so reluctantly 
and objected to wage-price controls. 

The most recent pressure directed 
at the President came from a powerful 
and influential source. 

A blue-chip group of 200 top cor- 
porate executives and allied professors 
—speaking as members of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development— 
called for wage-price guidelines to re- 
duce the risk of long-term economic 
stagnation. 

The Wall Street Journal of Novem- 
ber 24th, 1970, commented on the 


Economist Says Economists 
Fail Their Responsibilities 


A member of the Faculty of the London School of Economics pub- 
lished a book recently in which he contended that economists provide 
poor service for their political employers and thus fail their responsibility 


to the public. 


Reviewing the book by Ezra J. Mishan in an article titled, “The 
‘Villains’ in the Economy: The Economists,” the Wall Street Journal 
summarized some of the writer’s opinions. 

“Economists should be making public officials and average citizens 
aware of the full range of alternative economic policies that could be 
pursued under varying circumstances, Mishan says. And they should be 
objectively spelling out the probable consequences of each different 


course of action. 


“Instead, Mishan says, the experts all too often merely rubber stamp 
their seals of approval on politically expedient government policy deci- 
sions, even when they are based on unsound or outdated economic 


principles. 


“Instead of sparking constructive public debate on economic issues, 
the experts are merely helping government officials ‘to avoid the irksome- 
ness of justifying their policies to the public except in the most superficial 


way.’ 


“. . » Without guidance from the economists, Mishan says, ‘the public 
cannot be expected to penetrate the smokescreen of economic confusion 
and mysticism’ generated by government officials and ‘news commen- 


tators.’ ” 
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Inflation’s 
Brief 
History 


There has always been a very 
slow, creeping inflation in the 
United States economy which has 
been accelerated at different times 
in our history. 

Inflation surged briefly after 
World War II and again after the 
Korean War, but then slowed 
again. It did not pick up its cur- 
rent momentum until about the 
1965-66 period. 

Economists seem _ generally 
agreed that today’s inflation is a 
result of the financial turbulence 
arising from costs of the Vietnam 
War. President Johnson, believing 
war costs could be held down, 
rejected the advice of his Council 
of Economic Advisers to raise 
taxes in the mid-1960’s. 

But the war cost did get out of 
hand. The government soon had 
to borrow money to bolster the 
budget. Later efforts to correct 
a growing economic imbalance 
failed because they were too tardy. 

The problem of inflation was 
still there when President Nixon 
moved into the White House. It 
is still there even though classic 
anti-inflation remedies have been 
exercised by the Administration— 
but unsuccessfully, 

There is yet to come forward an 
unimpeachable authority with an 
unbeatable solution to bridle to- 
day’s inflation and slow it to its 
former creeping speed. 


CED recommendation: 

“The report could prove influen- 
tial on the Administration as it comes 
at a time when Federal Reserve Board 
chairman, Arthur F. Burns, and some 
Administration aides are stepping up 
their efforts to persuade President 
Nixon to reverse his early rejection of 
guideposts. Also, the report goes well 
beyond the recent requests of mem- 
bers of the Business Council for White 
House pressure on wages alone, a po- 
sition that Administration men could 
dismiss as unrealistically one-sided.” 

The second “Inflation Alert” fol- 
lowed a week later with its blast at 
wages and token dissatisfaction with 
prices. 


ein Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations 
Board has certified Teamster Local 
141 of London, Ontario, as repre- 
sentative of 16 truck drivers employed 
by Stephen Shiner of London. 


Motorist 
Expresses 
Appreciation 


Dear Mr. Fitzsimmons: 


Wednesday evening, October 
14, 1970, I was driving on the 
Pennsylvania turnpike when my 
car skidded into a bank on the 
north side of the road at a mile 
past 139.2 west of Bedford, Pa. 

Two truck drivers came to 
my assistance by placing flares 
up the hill and around the curve 
to warn the oncoming traffic. It 
was raining and getting dark. I 
truly believe if it had not been 
for the quick and efficient ac- 
tion. of the truck drivers, my 
wife, daughter and I would have 
been seriously hurt and there 
could have been multiple car 
accidents, 

The truck drivers refused 
compensation and I failed to get 
their names as there was no 
other car involved in the acci- 
dent. I could have been ‘in 
shock. I may have given them 
my card; I do not remember. 

Having known Gene Hubbard 
and the other officers of Team- 
ster Joint Council 55 in Wash- 
ington, D.C., for many years. I 
want to express my appreciation 
to you and all the truck drivers 
of the U.S.A. 

Sincerely, 
J. Hawley Smith, 
Washington, D.C. 


Cheer for Heroes 


Jersey Council Contributes $5,000 
To Help Hospitalized Veterans 


Teamster Joint Council 73 has pre- 
sented a $5,000 contribution which 
will go a long way toward helping the 
Committee to Support American Serv- 
icemen, an organization which has not 
forgotten that injured servicemen of 
the Vietnam war spend many lonely 
hours in veterans hospitals. 

IBT Vice President Dominick Cala- 
brese, who is also president of Joint 
Council 73, recently presented the 
check to Jerry Leopaldi, chairman of 
the committee which tries to make life 
a little brighter for victims of the Viet- 
nam War. 

The presentation was made at the 
East Orange, N. J., veterans hospital 
and was witnessed by two young Ma- 
rine amputees wounded in Vietnam, 
Niles Mayo, Newark, N. J., and 
Charles W. Mason, Baltimore, Md. 

Commenting on the contribution 


which will be used by the committee 


Jerry Leopaldi (standing left) receives a $5,000 contribution from Teamster Joint 


to finance hospital visits and to send 
disabled veterans to entertainments 
such as area football games, Calabrese 
said: 

“If one will take the time to visit 
one of these veterans’ hospitals, he 
will be shocked at the injuries our 
servicemen have incurred and he will 
wonder if these men are now to be 
left neglected and forgotten. 

“It is because of this realization on 
the part of Joint Council 73 that we 
made this contribution. We hope it 
will make life a little more cheerful 
for some of America’s heroes.” 

The Committee to Support Ameri- 
can Servicemen has been in existence 
since November, 1965. It has raised 
funds to help build a U.S.O. Center 
in DaNang, a refugee resettlement vil- 
lage and two orphanages, in addition 
to its work at home among returning 
servicemen. 


Council 73 President Dominick Calabrese. Leopaldi is chairman of the Committee 
to Support American Servicemen, which works with and helps entertain service- 
men in veterans hospitals. Witnessing the presentation are Niles Mayo (seated 
left) and Charles Mason, Marine amputees wounded in the war in Vietnam. 
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Beaming graduat 


es of the Teamsters Labor Institute in Miami, Fla., join Gen- 


eral Vice President Frank E. Fitzsimmons in a graduation photo. The young lady 
seated next to the GVP is Mrs. Patricia Scaggs, a new business representative 


from Teamster Local 114 in Cincinnati, O. 


Fitz Attends 


Teamster Labor Institute 
Grads Number Over 1,000 


The Teamster Labor Institute in 
Miami, Fla., has now graduated more 
than 1,000 officers and business repre- 
sentatives after completion of the 
school’s 2-week course schedule. 

Teamster General Vice President 
Frank E. Fitzsimmons took time out 
from a heavy schedule recently to at- 
tend ceremonies for the latest group 
to receive certificates at the school 
which is now in its second year of 
operation. 

Among the graduates was Patricia 
Scaggs, a pretty, blonde business 
representative from Teamster Local 
114 in Cincinnati, O., who emerged 
from the school with a great enthusi- 
asm for its educational value. 

Mrs. Scaggs is a new B.A. and was 
selected for the job when Local 114’s 
executive board decided they needed 
someone with her attributes. Mrs. 
Scaggs has been the union’s office 
manager for five years, handling its 
accounts, overseeing the credit union, 
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processing health and welfare forms 
and other duties. 


Besides that, Mrs. Scaggs was in- 
strumental in the union’s successful 
organization recently of some 250 
women employed at Frank Tea & 
Spice Co., a processor and marketer 
of spices. 


Retiree Pens 
Letter to 
Hoffa, Fitz 


Bros. Hoffa and Fitzsimmons: 

“Being a Teamster for the past 
29 years I have now reached the 
age of retirement. I wish to take 
this opportunity to express my 
sincere thanks to the good men 
like you and to the officers of Lo- 
cal Union 429 of Reading, Pa., 
and Local Union 771 in Lancaster, 
Pa. 

“Back in July, 1941, when I 
joined the Teamsters Union, there 
were no pension benefits or health 
and welfare funds, or, as a matter 
of fact, many of the other fringe 
benefits we have today. When a 
man reached the time he had to 
retire, he dreaded this because it 
meant a return to poverty with 
the meager income from Social 
Security. But through the con- 
cerned foresight of the local unions 
and the International, these pro- 
grams were started. 

“IT am in good health today, 
thank God, and am proud to be a 
Teamster. I have contacted the 
DRIVE chairman in my local and 
told him I would like to spend 
some of my time now to help with 
DRIVE because to win these bene- 
fits is one thing, but to lose them 
at the stroke of a politician’s pen 
—I do not want to happen.” 

Fraternally yours, 
William Nixdorf, 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Great Dane Ballot Won by ALA 


A recount of challenged ballots re- 
sulted in the Alliance for Labor Ac- 
tion winning a National Labor Rela- 
tions Board representation election at 
Great Dane Trailers, Inc., in Savan- 
nah, Ga. 

The final vote tally was 348 to 346 
for union representation. 

More than 800 Great Dane work- 
ers were eligible to ballot in the elec- 
tion conducted by the NLRB last 


January 9th. The ballot count was tied 
346-346. 

The Board held a hearing on the 
validity of the two challenged votes in 
the election. The results were made 
public last month, with both votes 
favoring the ALA. 

Meanwhile, the NLRB has found 
the company guilty of discharging 
two employees because of their union 
activities and ordered the workers re- 
instated with backpay. 
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Food Industry 


Teamsters Win Good Contract 


Union allies in the California ‘ood industry met for a last minute briefing session 


In Southern California Talks 


as negotiations with Food Employers Council came down to the wire. More than 
75 representatives of Clerks, Machinists, Meat Cutters, Operating Engineers, and 
Bakers from all over California attended, pledging support. From left at the head 
table, were Coy Black, Red Sperling, Joint Council 42 statistician; Joint Council 
42 President Pete Kurbatoff, Joe De Silva, Jerry Vercruse, Teamster negotiations 


chairman, and Charles Edwards. 


A united front by Teamsters and 
five other unions produced the best 
contract ever negotiated for more 
than 20,000 workers employed in the 
food industry throughout Southern 
California. 

The settlement was reached after 
extended negotiations and affected 
some 8,000 Teamsters employed in 
food warehouses and as drivers and 
clerical workers. Other workers were 
represented in the bargaining by the 
Meat Cutters, Machinists and Operat- 
ing Engineers, Retail Clerks and 
Bakers, each of whom got different 
contracts. 

Jerry Vercruse, secretary-treasurer 
of Teamster Local 595 in Los Angeles, 
Calif., headed the negotiations on be- 
half of members of 13 Teamster lo- 
cal unions throughout the area stretch- 
ing from Bakersfield to the Mexican 
border. 

Substantial pay increases, larger 
employer contributions to pension and 
health and welfare plans were ,.won 
along with increased holidays and 
better work conditions. 


@ In California 


All maintenance workers employed 
by E.L. Yeager Construction Co., Inc., 
of Riverside, Calif., voted unani- 
mously for representation by Teamster 
Local 166 of San Bernardino, Calif., 
in a recent National Labor Relations 
Board election. 
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Bargaining got underway last July. 
Union negotiators resisted a manage- 
ment effort to take away job condi- 
tions and rights that had become tra- 
ditional in the industry and guaran- 
teed by the Teamster agreement which 
expired in September. 

At mid-October, the Teamster 
membership rejected the employers’ 
offer by a 10-to-1 margin and gave 
the negotiators the right to call a 
strike if necessary to win an accepta- 
ble contract. 


500 Workers 
Go Teamster 
In Alabama 


A heavy majority of workers 
employed by Standard Furniture 
Manufacturing Co., Inc., of Bay 
Minette, Ala., recently voted for 
representation by Teamster Local 
991 of Mobile, Ala., in a National 
Labor Relations Board election. 


Jimmy R. Mosley, president of 
Local 991, said 504 employees— 
including all production workers, 
truck drivers and mechanics, main- 
tenance men, leadmen and work- 
ing foremen—were eligible to bal- 
lot. 

The vote was 281 for Local 991 
and 76 votes for District 50 of 
the United Mine Workers. 

The company manufactures 
furniture. 


Send 
Jimmy 
A Card 


To the many, many inquiries re- 
ceived by the International Union, 
the address to which members and 


friends may send their Christmas 
greeting cards to Jimmy Hoffa is: 
Box 1000, Lewisburg Pa., 17837. 
Those who have not done so are 
also urged to write their letters to 
President Nixon urging that the 
chief executive grant the Teamster 
General President a pardon. 


e Massachusetts 


Drivers and warehousemen em- 
employed by Arthur W. Heidke & 
Sons, Inc., of Avon, Mass., voted 
overwhelmingly for representation by 
Teamster Local 653 of Brockton, 
Mass., in a recent National Labor Re- 
lations Board election. 

Gerald Gross, Local 653 business 
agent, said the ballot count was 9 to 3 
in favor of the union. The company is 
a car pool distributor. 


J. C. Officers 
Elected by 
Acclamation 


The entire executive board of Team- 
ster Joint Council 41 in Cleveland, O., 
was nominated and elected by accla- 
mation last month. 

Headed by IBT Vice President Wil- 
liam Presser, president, the remaining 
members of the board are: N. Louis 
Triscaro, vice president; Charles Ci- 
mino, secretary-treasurer; Robert 
Hearns, recording secretary; John Fe- 
lice Jr., John Kalnicki and Jackie 
Presser, trustees; and five directors— 
Abe Schwartz, Robert Cassidy, Dan 
Darrow, Victor Everett and Sam 
Busacca. 

Hearns succeeded Jack Fait, re- 
tiring recording secretary, and Jackie 
Presser was elected trustee to fill 
Hearns’ vacancy in that post. Sam 
Busacca is the new director. 


@e Carolina Win 


By nearly a 2-to-1 margin, em- 
ployees of Red and White Grocery 
voted for representation by Teamster 
Local 509 of Cayce, S.C., in a recent 
National Labor Relations Board elec- 
tion. The vote was 21 to 11 with one 
ballot challenged. 


The International Teamster 


Taking the 


Jack J. Jorgensen (left), general organizer, is shown giving the oath of office 
to the members of the executive board of Teamster Local 974 of Minneapolis, 
Minn., all of whom were reelected recently without opposition. They are (left to 
right): Howard G. Fortier, secretary-treasurer; Wally Saxum, president; Jack Doran, 
trustee; Herman Faust, trustee; John Robertus, vice president; Dan Sexton, re- 


cording secretary, and Clarence Youngman, trustee. 


Men and Machines 


Job Concepts Undergo Change 
As Computer Age Alters Work 


Jobs and production are changing 
drastically today as the world of work 
steps over the threshhold of the com- 
puter age, according to Dr. Louis 
Davis, professor of business admin- 
istration at UCLA. 

Dr. Davis raised the curtain on the 
changes while serving as guest speaker 
at a leadership conference sponsored 
recently by Teamster Joint Council 
42 of Los Angeles, Calif. 

A renowned expert in the changing 
concept of work, Dr. Davis said the 
automation and technological changes 
that have alarmed many are now 
here in fact. The result is a new 
concept in the formal classification of 
jobs. 

Production work of any size now 
is programmed into machines, the 
professor said, and men—instead of 
being the “parts” that formerly sup- 
ported the machines—are now mak- 
ing judgmental decisions on the spot 
to control production. 

He said the change in production 
is massive in the Scandinavian coun- 


@ Hospital 


Some 60 security guards employed 
by Beth Israel Hospital in New York 
City recently voted unanimously for 


tries and Canada where supervisors 
have been all but eliminated as un- 
necessary while democratization has 
come to the job site. 

More and more the wages for the 
jobs of men manning machines are 
being paid on the basis of knowledge 
and not as a matter of job classifica- 
tion. 

In many instances, workers have 
moved into a position with a definite 
career pattern as opposed to the hum- 
drum repetitive job pattern. 


The Graduates 


California 
Local Wins 
Decision 


Teamster Local 952 of Orange, 
Calif., recently won a ruling by the 
National Labor Relations Board in a 
case involving Sanitary Laundry & 
Dry Cleaning Co., Inc. 

The Board affirmed the trial exami- 
ner’s conclusion that the company un- 
lawfully refused to bargain with Local 
952, certified representative of the 
company’s route drivers. 

Sanitary was ordered by the Board 
to cease the unlawful conduct and 
bargain with the Teamster local union 
upon request, 


@® Truck Drivers 


Truck drivers employed by Victor- 
Metal Products Corp., in Newport, 
Ark., voted unanimously for repre- 
sentation by Teamster Local 878 of 
Little Rock, Ark., in a recent Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board election, 
according to George A. Shackleford, 
secretary-treasurer of the local union. 


@ Office Workers 


Office workers employed by Ameri- 
can Linen Supply Co., of Colton, 
Calif., voted unanimously for repre- 
sentation by Teamster Local 166 of 
San Bernardino, Calif., in a recent 
National Labor Relations Board elec- 
tion, according to George G. Hall, 
secretary-treasurer of the local union. 


The entire executive board of Teamster Local 877, Elizabeth, N.J., has graduated 
from the IBT Labor Institute, Inc., located in Miami, Fla. The board expressed 
its appreciation to both the International and Ken Silvers, the Institute director, 
and his fine staff for the great experience and knowledge acquired at the Insti- 
tute. Pictured left to right: A. Sidlowski, trustee; R. Harris, sec.-treas; J.T. Dris- 
coll, president; A. Perez, trustee; J. Zeich, trustee; W. Ruane, rec.-sec. Missing 
from photo is Paul Yurich, vice-president, who also graduated from the Institute. 


representation by Teamster Local 814 
in a National Labor Relations Board 
election, according to Charles Mar- 
telli, secretary-treasurer of the local 
union. 
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For 2,000 Members 


New Agreement Negotiated 


Signing a new company-wide contract with National Tea Co., of Chicago, Ill., 


With National Tea Company 


are (left to right): John Riordan, industrial relations officer for the company; 


Charles D. Winters, Teamster general 


organizer; Ray Domenic (standing), 


secretary-treasurer of Teamster Local 738 in Chicago; Joseph Sammartino of 
Teamster Local 377 in Youngstown, O., and James Lindy of National Tea. 


The Teamsters Union has negoti- 
ated a new company-wide agreement 
with National Tea Co., of Chicago, 
Ill., with the settlement closely paral- 
leling gains in the National Master 
Freight Agreement earlier this year. 

Charles D. Winters, general orga- 
nizer and chairman of the National 
Tea subcommittee of the IBT Na- 
tional Warehouse Division, said the 
renewed contract also provides for 
final disposition of grievances by a 
union-management grievance commit- 
tee. 


@ Auto Parts 

Teamster Local 781 of Chicago, IIl., 
won a National Labor Relations 
Board representation election recently 
at Superior Industries, Inc., in Itasca, 
Ill. 

Joseph Bernstein, Local 781 presi- 
dent, said 13 workers at the auto- 
mobile specialty parts distribution 
center were eligible to vote. The tally 
was 7 to 2 for the union. 


@ In Michigan 

Production and maintenance workers 
along with truck drivers employed by 
Process Metals Co., of White Pigeon, 
Mich., voted for representation by 
Teamster Local 7 of Kalamazoo in a 
recent National Labor Relations Board 
election. Herman Frain, Local 7 busi- 
ness agent, said the vote was 15 to 3 
in favor of the union. 
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The contract covers 1,158 ware- 
house workers, 721 drivers and 168 
miscellaneous employees of National 
Tea—a total of 2,047. 

Winters said the new contract is 
designed to equalize the working 
conditions and fringe benefits with the 
end of making it a true national agree- 
ment with the grocery chain. Pres- 
ently, each local union with members 
involved in the pact writes its own 
addendum on monetary items. 


Pump Makers 
Vote for 
Teamsters 


Teamster Local 1049 of Elk- 
hart, Ind., recently won a repre- 
sentation election for nearly 100 
workers engaged in pump produc- 
tion at the Labour Pump Co., a 
division of American Gage & Ma- 
chine Co., in Elkhart. 


Jimmy Skipper, Local 1049 
president, said the vote count was 
48 to 35 in favor of the Teamster 
local union. The bargaining unit 
includes all production and mainte- 
nance workers at the plant. 

The company makes Tabor and 
Labour Pumps which are generally 
used in breweries, distilleries, milk 
processing plants, paper mills and 
soft drink plants. 


DOT Gives 
‘On Duty’ 
Interpretation 


The Department of Transportation, 
through its bureau of motor carrier 
safety, has issued an interpretation 
of the term “on duty” used in its 
regulations which deal with hours of 
service of drivers. 

The interpretation deals with 
whether or not a driver is on duty 
when he is making a meal or other 
routine stops. It does not deal with 
stops at a carrier terminal or a ship- 
per’s premises, nor does it deal with 
trips involving hazardous materials. 

The interpretation sets up four 
criteria for determining if an en route 
stop is on duty time or not. A driver 
may log a stop as off-duty time when 
all of the following are fulfilled: 

1. Driver must have no responsi- 
bility for care of vehicle, its acces- 
sories, or its cargo or any passengers. 

2. The duration of the stop must 
be long enough to significantly reduce 
fatigue of driver (more than 10 min- 
utes at least). 

3. Driver must have been informed 
prior to departure that his stop would 
be off duty, and he must know the 
duration of his relief from duty. 

4. For the duration of the stop, 
the driver must be at liberty to pursue 
activities of his own choosing. 


Arizona’s Best 


Everett M. Wallace, a member of Team- 

ster Local 310 in Tucson, Ariz., recently 

was named ‘“‘driver of the year 1970- 

oe by the Arizona Motor Transport 
ssn. 
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Lawson Picked 


Teamster Leader Appointed 
To Canada Senate Seat 


Edward M. Lawson, president of 
Teamster Joint Council 36 in Van- 
couver, B.C., recently was appointed 
by Canadian Prime Minister Pierre 
Trudeau to serve in the Dominion 
Senate. 

Lawson was one of eight new Sen- 


Edward M. Lawson 


ators chosen by the Canadian leader 
and, upon taking office as a repre- 
sentative from British Columbia, will 
become the first trade union officer to 
serve 1n Canada’s 102-seat Senate. 
Lawson, who recently was named 
by Teamster General Vice President 


‘Union Activity’ 


Frank E. Fitzsimmons to serve as co- 
ordinator of Teamster activities in 
Canada, said his appointment to high 
government position will not require 
him to relinquish his posts or activi- 
ties on behalf of the Teamsters Union. 

He will not be required to move 
his home from British Columbia but 
will need to make periodic trips to 
Ottawa when the upper House is in 
session. 

Lawson said: “I advised Prime Min- 
ister Trudeau that my first duty and 
responsibility is to the Teamsters Un- 
ion, but that I would contribute to 
the Senate as much time as the dis- 
charge of my union duties would per- 
mit.” 

The Canadian Teamster leader said 
he would sit in the Senate as an Inde- 
pendent. His selection by Trudeau 
was viewed as a move by the Prime 
Minister to add greater diversity to 
the legislative process in Canada. 


e Alaska Win 


Warehouse employees of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co., Inc., in Anchor- 
age, Alaska, recently voted for rep- 
resentation by Teamster Local 959, 
according to Jesse L. Carr, secretary- 
treasurer. 


Amarillo Local Wins Ruling 
In Firing of Five Workers 


Five employees of Thomas Cartage, 
Inc., were discriminatorily discharged 
because of their activities for Teamster 
Local 577 of Amarillo, Tex., accord- 
ing to findings by the National Labor 
Relations Board. 

Upholding the trial examiner, the 
Board ruled recently in favor of re- 
jecting the employer’s position that 
the five workers were discharged be- 
cause of a substantial business de- 
cline in the last two months of 1969. 

The examiner had rejected that rea- 
son, finding that the employer be- 
lieved that the five workers—who 
worked part-time—had voted for the 
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union in a November, 1969 represen- 
tation election and had terminated 
them to eliminate their pro-union 
votes in a prospective election re-run. 

The examiner said the employer’s 
past practice was to simply reduce 
working hours of part-time workers in 
a period of business decline, and, if 
there was in reality a layoff it would 
have been temporary in nature. 

Thomas Cartage, Inc., was ordered 
to cease the unlawful conduct and 
make the five dischargees whole for 
losses suffered by the illegal conduct. 
The Board said all five have already 
been offered reinstatement. 


Indiana Local 
Wins NLRB 
Decision 


Teamster Local 215 of Evansville, 
Ind., recently won a National Labor 
Relations Board ruling in an unfair 
labor practices case involving Skaggs 
Transfer, Inc. 


Affirming the trial examiner’s find- 
ings, the Board ruled that Skaggs 
violated the law by refusing to bar- 
gain with Local 215 and by interrogat- 
ing and threatening two employees, 
and also by discharging Patti Mauzey 
because of her support for the union. 

Additional violations by the em- 
ployer were found in the granting of 
increased working hours to one work- 
er, and pay increases to other em- 
ployees shortly after receipt of notice 
of the union’s bargaining requests. 

By such conduct, said the Board, 
Skaggs unlawfully attempted to re- 
strain and coerce employees in the 
exercise of their rights. The dispute 
centered in the company’s office cleri- 
cal bargaining unit. 

Skaggs was ordered by the Board 
to cease the unlawful conduct, bar- 
gain with the union upon request, and 
offer reinstatement to Miss Mauzey 
and make her whole for any losses 
suffered. 


New Prexy 


Francis Hicks, former vice president 
of Teamster Local 971 in Belleville, 
Ill, Was appointed president of the 
local union to fill the unexpired term of 
C.P. Noel who announced his retire- 
ment recently. 
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To Buy 588 Acres 


Indiana Local’s Membership 
OK’s Recreation Land Plan 


Members of Teamster Local 142 in 
Gary, Ind., recently approved by a 
vote of 1,742 to 959 a proposal to buy 
a 588-acre tract near Attica, Ind., and 
develop it as a recreational center for 
the members and their families. 

Don Sawochka, Local 142 secre- 
tary-treasurer, said the purchase ap- 
proval came in a mail referendum 
to buy property known as Mudlavia. 
The union had an option to buy the 
acreage. 

Sawochka said the 8,000-member 
local union will acquire the property 
—part of which is in farm land—for 
a price of $375,000. The land had 
been appraised at more than $467,000. 


Trend Report 


A planning committee of the 
union’s members will determine how 
best to develop the site into a recre- 
ation center. Initial steps in the under- 
taking are expected to be taken next 
spring. 

Sawochka said of the recreation 
area: “We want this to be available 
to all members of Local 142 and their 
families and we want to be sure that 
the steps taken conform to their gen- 
eral desires.” 

In general, the program calls for 
establishing youth camps, developing 
camping sites, constructing recrea- 
tional fields and making available fish- 
ing and other outdoor facilities. 


Production Workers Decline 
Throughout Dairy Industry 


Operational transitions are resulting 
in a decline in the number of workers 
in the dairy industry, according to a 
compilation by the U.S. Census Bu- 
reau. 

Modernization, high volume proces- 
sing and packing equipment, more 
efficient distribution methods and 
other factors embodied in automation 
are taking their toll in production 
work forces, much as they have 
affected delivery of milk products in 
recent years. 

Between 1958 and 1967—the latest 
figures available—there was a drop 
of nearly 30 per cent in fluid milk 
plants throughout the United States. 
The decrease, from 5,828 to 3,488, 
not only took its toll in delivery 
drivers but also in production men. 

It is estimated fairly accurately that 
production employees declined by 
around 26,000 in the period cited. The 
total decrease in workers for the pe- 
riod was 46,000. 

Plants that turned out ice cream 
and frozen desserts diminished in 
number from 1,390 in 1958 to 851 in 
1967. In creamery butter plants, the 
decreases were even more pronounced 
as both the number of production 
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workers and number of plants de- 
creased by about 50 per cent. 

The only exception to the trend has 
been in the natural and processed 
cheese industry. While there was a 
decline from 1,310 to 1,031 in total 
plants, those facilities with 20 or more 
employees increased from 195 to 239. 
At the same time, the total produc- 
tion work force went up from 14,100 
to 16,600. 

Generally, the pattern in plants pro- 


Retires 


Sherman Bradley, 70-year-old member 
of Teamster Local 175 in Charleston, 
W.Va., retired recently after driving a 
million miles over a 45-year period 
without accident. Bradley has been a 
member of Local 175 since 1950. 


ducing creamery butter and condensed 
and evaporated milk has followed that 
of the fluid milk industry. 

Experts foresee little change in the 
downward trend of numbers of plants 
and workers because of the shift to- 
ward centralization of facilities and 
the practice of custom bottling and 
processing. 


@ In California 


Tank truck drivers employed by 
W. S. Hatch Co., of Pittsburg, Calif., 
voted for representation by Teamster 
Local 315 of Martinez, Calif., in a 
recent National Labor Relations Board 
election. 


CORRECTION NOTICE 


The James R. Hoffa Scholarship Application that appeared in the Novem- 
ber issue of the International Teamster magazine contained several 
errors in dates which may prove confusing to prospective applicants. 


These were as follows: 


HEADING: This is the 1970-1971 Program, not the 1971-1972 Program. 
ITEM 7: 


Expected date of graduation should be in 1971 not 1972. 


Students graduating in 1972 should wait until their senior 
year in high school to apply. 


ITEM 9: 


ITEM 11: 
1971. 


The date should be 1971 not 1972, 
The year in which this form is to be notarized is 1970 not 


ITEMS 15-D and 15-E: The date should be November 30, 1969, not 


November 30, 1970. 
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3-Day Weekends 


Contract Changes in Offing 
As Holiday Act Takes Effect 


Negotiators for many Teamsters 
Union affiliates can be expected next 
year to seek contract changes in 
many instances as the Federal Uniform 
Holiday Act goes into effect January 
st 197s 

A total of four new long weekend 
holidays come into existence in 1971 


A ‘First’ 


under the law altering holiday ob- 
servances. The changes: 
—Washington’s birthday will be ob- 
served on the third Monday in Feb- 
ruary, the 15th, instead of the 22nd, 
making it a 3-day weekend. 
—Memorial Day will be observed 
on May 3lst, the last day of the 


Pennsylvania Local Gets Award 
For Efforts to Aid Veterans 


Teamster Local 312, Chester, Penn- 
sylvania, received the first “employer” 
award in the Sl-year history of the 
Pennsylvania American Legion. 

The award cited the outstanding 
efforts expended to assist in the em- 
ployment of veterans and for its pro- 
motion for the welfare of hospitalized 
servicemen. 

James Walls, president of Local 
312, played a major role in the many 


James Walls, president of Teamster Local 312 accepts an ‘“‘employer’’ award for 


programs for servicemen conducted 
by citizens groups of Chester, includ- 
ing “Operation Sendoff,” ‘Holiday 
Star,” and last Christmas’ shipment 
of a van-load of gifts to men hospi- 
talized in Southeast Asia. 

Local 312 has an outstanding rec- 
ord of seeking out Vietnam veterans 
for employment through its organiza- 
tion as nearly 75 per cent of its mem- 
bership are veterans. 


his local’s outstanding efforts in the employment and welfare of veterans and 
servicemen. Making the presentation is Henry R. Woods, left, state commander, 
and Aloysius T. O’Donnell, chairman of the Employment and Veterans Preference 


Committee. 
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month, for another long weekend. 

—Columbus Day, now a national 
holiday for the first time, will be ob- 
served on the second Monday in Oc- 
tober—in this case, October 11th in- 
stead of the 12th—for another 3-day 
weekend. 

—Veterans Day will be observed 
on October 25th, the fourth Monday 
in the month, instead of the tradi- 
tional November 11th, for a 3-day 
weekend. 

—Labor Day, as usual, will be the 
first Monday in September, the 6th, 
making a total of five 3-day weekend 
holidays in 1971. 

Christmas falls on a Saturday and 
Independence Day will be on a Sun- 
day in 1971. Since these are tradi- 
tional holidays that many unions re- 
quire observance of either on the pre- 
ceding Friday or subsequent Monday, 
two more 3-day weekends will result. 

A number of Teamster affiliates 
have negotiated the Friday after 
Thanksgiving as a paid holiday. 

For 1971, therefore, there is a po- 
tential total of eight 3-day holiday 
weekends. 

The Uniform Holiday Act applies 
only to the District of Columbia and 
all federal employees, regardless of 
location. All but a handful of states 
have followed suit by enacting statutes 
following the federal line. 


@® Mobile Homes 


Employees of Castle Homes, Inc., 
an Abingdon, Va., manufacturer of 
mobile homes, voted overwhelmingly 
for representation by Teamster Local 
23 of Johnson City, Tenn., in a re- 
cent National Labor Relations Board 
election. 


Food Costs 
Expected to 
Go Up More 


Food specialists believe that food 
costs will go even higher in 1971 
than the estimated 5.5 per cent 
increase during 1970. 

The Agriculture Department pre- 
dicted a year ago that food prices 
would increase by only 3.2 per 
cent this year but now has ac- 
knowledged that its forecast was 
way off. 

Food prices in 1969 jumped by 
5.2 per cent. The cost of the mar- 
ket basket has increased without 
letup for the past 42 months. 
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Under Landrum-Griffin 


Spectacular Record of Honesty 
Achieved by Organized Labor 


ORGANIZED LABOR can be proud 
of a record of honesty unparalleled by 
any other select group of Americans 
in the past 10 years. 

Unions have operated under the 
shadow of the Landrum-Griffin Act 
since 1959. At that time, Congress 
passed the law to rid trade unionism 
of alleged corruption. 

Now the results are in after a dec- 
ade of enforcement. 

The faces of union haters must be 
red to learn that organized labor is 
not, after all, the den of iniquity which 
its foes tried to sell to the public as 
an unrestrained danger to the nation. 

The nub of the record to date is 
a warm reward for union members 
weary of fielding the noxious attacks. 
Briefly: 

—Approximately 52,000 labor orga- 
nizations have filed reports annually 
with the Labor Department as re- 
quired by law. On the basis of at 
least seven officers per union, that 
means that about 365,000 elected offi- 
cials have been subject to the crim- 
inal provisions of Landrum-Griffin 
each year. To put it another way, goy- 
ernment investigators have had avail- 
able for study some 3,650,000 filings 
on individuals by union organizations 
since 1959. 

—During this 10-year period, only 
628 union officials have been indicted 
on charges of violating L-G provi- 
sions. Some 485 of the indictments re- 
sulted in conviction. In other words, 
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less than thirteen one-thousandths of 
one per cent (.013) of union official- 
dom has been convicted of L-G crimes 
since the law became fact. 


It is a remarkable record of achieve- 
ment by the thousands of elected rep- 
resentatives who handle the affairs 
of union embracing some 17,000,000 
members across the nation. 


It is even more remarkable when it 
is remembered that L-G was tailored 
to fit a particular group of Americans 
—union members. For 10 years their 
financial operations have been a mat- 
ter of public record available to any 
stranger who comes in off the street 
and wants to look at it. No other seg- 
ment of the populace has ever had to 
undergo such scrutiny. 


A Need for L-G? 


The report on the first 10 years of 
L-G—formally known as the Labor- 
Management Reporting and Disclos- 
ure Act—puts the lie to those who 
demanded it. 

Opponents of trade unionism 
claimed, as the law was going through 
Congress, that labor organizations 
were racket infested, corrupt and un- 
democratic. After a decade it is clear 
that there was no need for L-G to be 
drawn as broadly as was done. Fur- 
thermore, there is no need today for 
many of its provisions. 


Many congressmen who urged en- 
actment of L-G 10 years ago asserted 


that it would free union members 
from the dictatorial powers of the 
boogymen labor bosses; that it would 
guarantee the rights of individual un- 
ion members and protect them against 
misuse of union funds by fraud, de- 
ceit, coercion and other nefarious 
methods. 

Much of organized labor, of course, 
fought against the proposed law and 
the Teamsters Union opposed it more 
vigorously than any others. But L-G 
became a statute and made a police- 
man of the Secretary of Labor. The 
Office of Labor-Management and Wel- 
fare-Pension Reports was established 
to force compliance with L-G. It is 
this agency whose report of the 10- 
year history of L-G is cited here. 

What the public does not know is 
that during the past decade organized 
labor has had to practically bare its 
financial soul in the reports delivered 
annually to the government. 

The filings lay open nearly every 
phase of internal union activity and 
procedure. They are open to inspec- 
tion by not only the Secretary of La- 
bor and his staff but by the public 
at large. The government has offices 
in Washington, D.C., and in 24 re- 
gional offices where duplicate disclos- 
ure files are available to anyone for 
the cost of reproduction. 

It is interesting to note who has 
sought out the union financial infor- 
mation in the past 10 years. Alto- 
gether, some 12,000 persons have 
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made requests of whom about 4,000 
have been workers. 

Some 3,500 people seeking the in- 
formation refused to identify them- 
selves—but they got it anyway. 

Approximately 2,200 persons ask- 
ing for the information were union 
or management attorneys, and about 
1,000 represented trade associations. 
Some 300 queries were from news 
media. 

Around 1,200 requests were made 
by investigative agencies both private 
and government. 


320,000 Pages 


Altogether, the Office of Labor- 
Management Reports has doled out 
320,000 pages of disclosure reports 
dealing with the most private affairs 
of unions. 

The presumption is that if orga- 
nized labor was such a repository for 
corruption and undemocratic proce- 
dures, that by now the Labor and 
Justice Departments would have been 
devoting an unusually heavy amount 
of time just filing court suits to cor- 
rect the evils. Such has not been the 
case, but not because snoopers have 
failed to look. 

L-G had seven sections called 
“Titles.” Title I dealt with what was 
labeled as the “bill of rights of mem- 
bers of labor organizations.” 

Since 1959, exactly seven union offi- 
cials have been convicted of depriving 
other union members of their rights 
through acts of force or violence. 
Seven others were tried on similar 
charges and acquitted. Four were con- 
victed on charges of illegally holding 
union office. One was convicted for 
destroying union records. The total 
convictions over a 10-year period for 
subverting the rights of union mem- 
bers—twelve. 

Another section of L-G was de- 
voted to providing union members 
with safeguards in their election pro- 
cedures. The experience under 10 
years of the law is another example 
of integrity in organized labor. 

Of the approximately 52,000 local 
unions in the country, each must have 
had at least three elections since 1959 
because—under the law—local unions 
must hold an election at least once 
every three years. Thus, a minimum 
of 156,000 elections must have been 
run for union offices since 1959, What 
is the experience? 

Considering the hullaballoo | sur- 
rounding enactment of the law, one 
would think that the Secretary of La- 
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bor should have been very busy in the 
past decade filing complaints to invali- 
date improper elections. Yet in the 
10 years, the government has sought 
court authority to set aside only 177 
elections of which 155 were filed 
against local unions and the rest in- 
volved higher union bodies. 


Of the total 177 complaints, final 
dispositions. had been made on 123 
at the latest report. In all, 79 of the 
defendant unions were required to 
hold new elections. The rest of the 
cases were settled in some other rea- 
sonable manner, including 13 in- 
stances in which the courts upheld 
the validity of the union election and 
refused to set it aside. 


The setting aside by court order of 
only 79 union elections out of 156,000 
seems ample proof that the fright stor- 
ies of 1959 were blown out of pro- 
portion, that many labor organizations 
were run by hoodlums dedicated to 
keeping themselves in office through 
fraud and terror. 


Ballot Probes 


For the record, it should be noted 
that the Secretary of Labor—to 
achieve the setting aside of 79 union 
elections — investigated more than 
1,000 such ballots through the years. 


There are other aspects of the law 
that prove organized labor’s fine per- 
formance through the years. This is 
in spite of the fact that L-G is one 
of the most extremely complicated, 
confusing and detailed laws ever en- 
acted to deal with the many facets of 
labor activity. It has been a difficult 
law to comply with but thousands of 
unions have managed to do it to the 
best of their ability—as the record 
shows. 

One question remains and it is even 
more pertinent today than 10 years 
ago when union leaders everywhere 
asked it: Was this law really neces- 
sary? 


Population 
In U.S. Now 
205 Million 


Final tabulations of the 1970 
Census Bureau put the population 


of the United States at 204,765,770 
as of last April 1. 

The survey showed that Cali- 
fornia gained 4.2 million in popu- 
lation since the 1960 census, the 
largest of any state. 

Florida gained 1.8 million, Texas 
1.6 million, and New York 1.4 
million. 


Sacramento Crusaders 


=n a 


Teamster Local 228 was one of the first unions in Sacramento, Cal 


if., to partici- 


pate in the United Crusade campaign. Helping prepare envelopes for distribution 
were Local 228 members Esther Aguilera, Connie Sabado, Emma Fontes and 
Myrtle Stern. Shown with them are Arthur N. Rose (right), Local 228 secretary- 


treasurer, and Crusade Chairman Hadiey. 
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In Chicago 


Two Brothers Celebrate 
50 Years at One Company 


Fifty years ago Leo and Charley 
Gerage, members of Teamster Local 
705 in Chicago, IIl., went to work 
for the National Tea Co., and have 
been there ever since. 

Their 50th anniversary was marked 
by a celebration in which friends and 
co-workers arranged to have a horse 
and wagon on hand for Leo and a 
Model T Ford for Charley which 
they drove around the National Tea 
offices in Chicago. 

The brothers have had a running 
argument through the years in which 
Charley, now a warehouse produce 
inspector, insists that he has been on 
the job 10 minutes longer than Leo, 
a truck driver. 

At the time they were hired, they 
worked 91% hours a day, six days a 
week. For this they got $22 a week 
and had to feed the horses on Sunday. 

Since records have been kept by 
the company in transportation safety, 
Leo has chalked up 34 years of ac- 
cident-free driving. 

Leo admits that he lied to the em- 


Helping the Gerage brothers celebrate their 50th anniversary on the job were 


ployment manager about his age when 
he first went to work. He claimed to 
be 19 but he was really 15. On his 
first day on the job, one of the super- 
visors saw him driving a team down 
the street and assumed that a neigh- 
borhood younster was making off 
with it and called the police. 

Charley remembers when every 
summer the horses were taken out to 
the owner’s farm for two weeks of 
grazing. In those days, the horses re- 
ceived an annual 2-week vacation, but 
the employees had none. 


@e Candy Win 


Driver salesmen and _ production 
workers employed by Letty Lane Co., 
Inc., a candy manufacturer and dis- 
tributor in Westville, N.J., voted 7 to 
3 for representation by Teamster 
Local 463 of Philadelphia, Pa., in a 
recent National Labor Relations 


Board election, according to Andrew 
Crawford, secretary-treasurer of the 
local union. 


Louis Peick (right), Local 705 secretary-treasurer, and Lowell A. Peters (left), 
National Tea vice president. Leo and Charley Gerage wear the crowns. 
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Unemployment 
is Problem 
In Canada 


Canada’s unemployment rate is ex- 
pected to reach potentially social and 
political proportions by mid-winter as 
predictions foresee that one Canadian 
worker in 10 will be without a job. 


Now 6.9 per cent of the Canadian 
work force is jobless. The poorest sec- 
tions of Canada—the chronically de- 
pressed four Atlantic provinces and 
already turbulent Quebec, with their 
large pools of unskilled or seasonal 
workers—are expected to have jobless 
rates of as high as 18 and 13 per cent, 
respectively, before the usual spring 
recovery. 

In a way, Ottawa is merely handing 
the people its bill for a fairly success- 
ful war against inflation. But the bill 
is being paid first by those who can 
afford it least. 

Therein lie the seeds of a smoulder- 
ing political crisis. As in the U.S., Ca- 
nadian governments have been thrown 
out of office for failure to provide jobs. 
The Trudeau government actually is 
in no immediate danger because it 
can wait another two years before call- 
ing an election, but a long winter on 
relief might be long remembered. 


Quebec Crisis 


In Quebec, the problem is more 
immediate. The province is already 
staggering under a political crisis 
sparked by terrorists but spawned by 
economic dissatisfaction. The mixture 
of a 12 or 13 per cent unemployment 
rate with the rest of the province’s 
problems is potentially as explosive as 
any terrorist bomb. 

The figure is climbing weekly as 
seasonal workers, including farm 
laborers, fishermen and outdoor con- 
struction men watch the Canadian 
winter moving in to bury their jobs 
under a blanket of snow. 

In boom years, these people gen- 
erally have managed to find part-time 
winter work. This year—despite the 
country’s still-surging exports, now- 
thriving industry and ever-booming 
service sector—only the highly skilled 
or the very lucky will do so. 

It is not entirely fair to blame 
Trudeau for everything or, as his 
political opponents are doing, to 
claim that he is sitting on his hands 
while 800,000-odd workers are forced 
to idleness. 
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1.06 Trillion 
Miles Logged 
During 1969 


Passenger cars and trucks of all 
shapes and sizes logged more than a 
trillion miles over the highways and 
byways of the United States during 
1969, according to the Automobile 
Manufacturers Association. 

An estimated 80 per cent of the 
1.06 trillion miles was chalked up by 
passenger cars. The total mileage com- 
pares with an estimated 104.8 billion 
logged in 1924. 

The automobile makers estimate 
that today there is one rolling vehicle 
in the U.S. for every two persons— 
the highest concentration of cars and 
trucks in the world. 

The highest ratio of vehicles to 
people is in the Himalayan kingdom 
of Nepal where there are 2,006 per- 
sons to every vehicle. The Soviet 
Union has a 1-to-45 ratio. In Europe 
the ratio is 1-to-10, Asia 1-to-111, 
Africa 1-to-83, and North and South 
America combined come out to 1 
vehicle for each 2.7 people. 

Of the total 87 million passenger 
car registrations in the U.S, during 
1969, California had the highest with 
9.6 million and New York was run- 
nerup with almost six million. 


3rd Quarter 
Profits Get 
Black Eye 


Average earnings for the nation’s 
572 major corporations sported a 
black eye after third quarter, 1970, 
reports were in and showed an aver- 
age decline of 9.8 per cent from the 
same quarter of 1969. 

The only industry reflecting a major 
increase was aircraft production in 
which five companies racked up an 
increase of nearly 83 per cent over 
last year’s mark. 

Sixteen auto and equipment com- 
panies had third quarter total earnings 
of $36.4 million compared with $336.4 
million in the same quarter of 1969— 
a drop of almost 90 per cent. 

Business observers viewed the auto 
debacle as ominous inasmuch as the 
third-quarter report did not reflect loss 
of production resulting from _ the 
United Auto Workers strike at Gen- 
eral Motors. 
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For Lumber 


Corner lron Setter Invented 
By Member of Oregon Local 


Alvie DeHaan, a member of Team- 
ster Local 81 in Portland, Ore., has 
invented a device to make corner iron 
setting a much easier task when 
working with lumber loads. 

DeHaan, an employee of Georgia- 
Pacific’s Portland truck division, has 
patented the invention and placed it 
on the market. 

Corner irons—for those not familiar 
with such work—prevent the tie down 
cables from damaging the lumber by 
placing them on the top edge of the 
load. 

The cables or wire ropes are tight- 
ened at high tension by using a winch. 
Without corner irons, the cables would 
cut into the edge of the lumber while 
being tightened as well as in transit. 

A typical corner iron is_ strong 
enough to withstand the high tension 
applied to the cable without flattening. 
An integral part of the corner iron is 
the cable guide. The guide prevents 
the cables from shifting during trans- 
portation of the load. 

Until the DeHaan Corner Iron 
Setter, the corner irons were placed 
in position by the operator climbing 
to the top of the load or by using 
a ladder. During rainy weather or for 
night loading, this is a very dangerous 
method. Operators can now be safe 
and save time by using the new De- 


Teamster Alvie DeHaan shows how to use his invention, a corner iron setter, as 


Haan Corner Iron Setter. 

The DeHaan Corner Iron Setter is 
comprised of a steel telescoping handle 
with an easy plastic grip and a rein- 
forced slotted corner iron holder. The 
telescopic latch mechanism is spring 
loaded and positive action with three 
positions. With the handle fully ex- 
tended, an operator can easily reach 
the top of a 13’6” load from the 
ground. 

A virtue of the Teamster’s inven- 
tion is that the iron setter makes it 
possible to install corner irons on the 
edge of a load in a manner that is 
both time saving and accident free 
to the operator. The iron cannot dis- 
lodge from its slotted holder until a 
vertical pull is applied. 


@® Warehousing 


Members of Teamster Local 730, 
Washington, D.C., have ratified a new 
contract with Safeway Stores, Inc., 
that will raise weekly wages substan- 
tially for the next two years. 

The warehouse workers struck the 
firm for three days, but not before ex- 
tending the strike deadline for several 
days. 

The contract, which was ratified 
by 287 to 29, calls for workers to be 
paid for accumulated sick leave. 


Bill Miller, a business representative of Teamster Local 81 looks on. DeHaan’s 
invention has the virtue of being both a time-saver and accident-free on the job. 
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More Traffic Anead 


TRANSPORTATION 


Transportation Ranks High 
On America’s Priority List 


TRANSPORTATION in America is 
high on the priority list of problems 
needing correction and updating. 

Recognition of this fact was given 
by Congress four years ago when the 
Department of Transportation was 
created. 

Since then, DOT has been flapping 
its growing wings of bureaucracy and 
bravely peeking over the edge of the 
nest. Now DOT is about to make its 
first flight. 

An initial draft for a National 
Transportation Policy soon will be 
completed, according to John A. 
Volpe, Secretary of Transportation. 

DOT also is working to develop an 
overall assessment of future trans- 
portation needs. The study is expected 
to be completed in 1972 and will 
project transportation needs for pe- 
riods ranging from 10 to 20 years 
ahead. 

Volpe said the study will suggest 
new means of accommodating the tre- 
mendous demands of transportation. 
Also, he said, “It will show how fed- 
eral programs can spearhead a bal- 
anced transportation system and take 
timely advantage of new technology.” 

This is no small feat. As an ex- 
ample, Volpe said, when he first as- 
sumed his cabinet post he asked for a 
computer answer to the problem and 
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was told the United States would have 
to double its transportation capacity 
by 1985. 

“In the next 10 years alone,” said 
Volpe, “we project an increase in air 
passenger miles of about 300 per cent. 
Truck ton-miles will increase 50 per 
cent. The number of cars is expected 
to rise by as much as 30 million. Even 
the railroads . . . are presently hauling 
at least 15 million more ton-miles 
every day.” 

Volpe emphasized that such levels 
of traffic demand cannot be met by 
simply doubling the kinds of high- 
ways, railroads, barges, aircraft, trucks 
and autos. Down that road there is 
nothing but absolute chaos and stran- 
gulation on a regional scale. 


Research Needed 


Instead, Volpe asserted, research 
must be done on a grand scale. A pre- 
liminary look at that need shows that 
an $11.4-billion 10-year program in- 
volving 20,000 engineers will be neces- 
sary to explore and advance the civil 
engineering aspects of transportation 
technology. 

The reason is that there will be a 
tremendous amount of construction 
activity in the field of transportation 
during the coming years. The em- 
phasis will be on automation, inter- 


modality, multi-modal interchanges, 
and numerous other pursuits with 
architects, economists, public officials, 
ecologists, labor unions and commu- 
nity representatives all playing major 
roles. 

Volpe predicted: 

“There will be more systems plan- 
ning so that transportation can meld 
with housing, medical centers, and 
places of learning and recreation; 

“There will be a rapid move to- 
ward multiple development of rights- 
of-way, air rights, and even the spaces 
beneath elevated highways; 

“And the air, land and sea modes 
will be used more efficiently and co- 
operatively, and they will be tailored 
to the environment so as to improve 
our standard of living.” 

In Volpe’s view, transportation will 
become the master key to the rede- 
sign of entire urban regions, like the 
Atlantic corridor, of which New York 
City is today the congested nucleus. 

The Transportation Secretary ex- 
plained the scope of the problem in 
this manner: 

“We know that we cannot ram high- 
ways through cities or build airports 
in wildlife refuges or permit the in- 
ternal combustion engine to poison 
the air we breathe. We’ve got to re- 
duce noise. We have to stop oil spills, 
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safeguard our parks, protect homes 
and historic places, and at the same 
time open up the wonders of America 
to ever-larger numbers of vacationers 
and tourists . . . The opportunities for 
systems thinking and technical inno- 
vation are limitless.” 


People Distributor 


Volpe pointed out that 70 per cent 
of all Americans live in the cities to- 
day and perhaps nearly 90 per cent 
will live in the cities within a few 
years. Because of this, experts agree, 
urban highways now being constructed 
will be the last conventional highways 
ever built in metropolitan areas. 

“That doesn’t mean highways will 
disappear,” said Volpe. “It means that 
the fabulous system we have built up 
must henceforth be used more as a 
distributor of people instead of ma- 
chines . . . less cars, more buses.” 

To achieve this mobility, Congress 
has recognized that better public 
transportation is an essential step in 
untangling the problems of traffic and 
so passed the Public Transportation 
Act of 1970 by a whopping vote of 
approval recently. 


Provisions of Law 

The new law provides $10 billion 
over the next 12 years to save existing 
transit lines from bankruptcy and im- 
proving and extending services—and 
even developing completely new sys- 
tems. The law provides for $500 mil- 
lion for research and development of 
new modes and methods. 

Pilot programs already are under- 
way for fast “people-moving” systems 
that bear a strong resemblance to sci- 
ence fiction. But, Volpe predicted, 
thousands of workmen will be making 
a living putting them into operation 
“two and three years from now.” 


A National Labor Relations Board 
election among employees of Hodg- 
man & Son of Fairmont, Minn., re- 
sulted in a 55 to 35 vote favoring the 
Teamsters and two other unions. 

Joining the Teamsters were the 
Laborers and Operating Engineers in a 
combined effort against the Christian 
Labor Association. 

The ballot was voted upon at six 
sites over a 500-mile area ranging 
from McIntosh, Minn., to Fairview, 
Iowa. Teamster Donald Shaver co- 
ordinated the campaign. 
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Progress Report 


Tulsa Slated to Become 
Thriving Ocean Harbor 


Tulsa, Okla., located 500 miles from 
the Gulf of Mexico, soon will become 
a thriving port for sea-going ocean 
vessels and ultimately a huge in- 
dustrial park center. 

Making possible this unusual turn 
of events that will convert a prairie 
city into an ocean harbor is the con- 
struction of the Arkansas-Verdigris 
Navigation System—a waterway cost- 
ing $1.2 billion which will connect 
Tulsa with the Mississippi River about 
100 miles south of Memphis. 

The waterway, made possible with 
an intricate system of locks, will reach 
about 440 miles across Northeast Ok- 
lahoma and follow the Arkansas River 
down to the Mississippi. 

Completion of the waterway to the 
Tulsa area is expected to be in Jan- 
uary, 1971, with some secondary work 
to continue through 1972 at least. 

The channel will range between 150 
and 250 feet wide and will be ice-free 
throughout the year. Its total cost will 
be more than the Panama Canal and 
the St. Lawrence Seaway combined. 

America’s corporate giants in power 


and manufacturing already have been 
situating plants along the route and 
industrial parks are expected to blos- 
som all around the Tulsa area once 
the waterway is completely opera- 
tional. 

In addition to manufacturing, the 
navigation system is expected to at- 
tract wheat shippers from Kansas and 
surrounding areas. 

Preliminary estimates are that the 
Tulsa port will handle more than five 
million tons of cargo annually within 
five years and 12.5 million tons a year 
by 1980. 


@ Carolina Win 


Truck drivers and warehousemen 
employed by National Stores in Char- 
lotte, N.C., voted overwhelmingly for 
representation by Teamster Local 71 
of Charlotte in a recent National La- 
bor Relations Board election. 

W. C. Barbee, Local 71 president, 
said 32 workers were eligible to ballot. 
The vote count was 21 for the union 
and 11 against. 


ARKANSAS 


The Arkansas-Verdigris Navigation System in the Southwest 
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Despite Critics 


NLRB’s Achievement Record 
Is Good Through the Years 


THOSE who would like to see the 
National Labor Relations Board de- 
stroyed are prompted mostly by the 
fact that the Board’s decisions in up- 
holding the rights of workers have 
found excellent reception in courts of 
appeal. 

The Board, responsible for admin- 
istering the National Labor Relations 
Act, has established an unusual record 
of achievement in this regard, particu- 
larly during the past decade. 

John H. Fanning, a member of the 
Board since 1957, spelled out the 
agency’s record in a recent speech to 
the Connecticut Bar Assn., in which 
he discussed trends in important labor 
issues and legislation. 

Pointing out that case questions 
before the Board rarely are so clear 
that only one answer is the obviously 
proper one, he emphasized that in his 
13 years on the Board “I have never 
known a Board member who did not 
try to appraise the facts and the law 
objectively .. .” 

For that reason, Fanning said, the 
Board was proud of the “generally 
favorable judicial acceptance of the 
principles and the legal interpreta- 
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tions” it has developed over the last 
10 years. The record he cited was: 

—*“In the circuit courts of appeal, 
we averaged 75 to 80 per cent com- 
plete or partial affirmances” (of the 
Board’s decisions taken on to further 
litigation) . 

—“In the past year, we had 68 per 
cent of our decisions enforced in full 
in the circuit courts. 

—“In the Supreme Court . . . we 
were sustained in more than 80 per 
cent of our cases.” 

Small wonder that anti-union groups 
would like to bust the NLRB to 
smithereens and substitute a so-called 
“labor court” or some other kangaroo 
method of deciding disputes originat- 
ing in labor-management differences. 

Fanning noted that the NLRB’s 
paramount purpose is to make certain 
that the rights guaranteed in the law 
are fully realized—‘that employees 
are in fact free to join or not join a 
union, guided solely by their own 
reasoned judgment and to engage in 
collective bargaining with their em- 
ployer, if they so desire.” 

By way of guaranteeing the effec- 
tiveness of the congressional mandate 


to enforce the law, Fanning said the 
Board’s decisions generally fall into 
three categories: 

(1) Those directed toward guaran- 
teeing the statutory rights of employ- 
ees and employers in the organization 
or pre-collective bargaining period 
when it is being determined whether 
employees desire to be represented by 
a union for purposes of collective 
bargaining; 

(2) Those directed to facilitating 
the collective bargaining process it- 
self; 

(3) Those directed to the post- 
agreement period and intended to pro- 
mote the stability of the bargaining 
relationship. 

During the 1960’s, Fanning said, 
the Board made several decisions 
aimed at improving the agency’s ef- 
fectiveness in these three areas. He 
cited several outstanding court de- 
cisions as examples of the ways in 
which changes and improvements 
came about. 

Usually, the cases were complicated 
and controversial to the extent that 
both labor and management held 
sharp differences of opinion about the 
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decisions. As in the courts and the 
legal profession, the board often found 
itself divided. Precedents often were 
set, 

The big problem for the Board 
through the years, however, has been 
that of handling the case load. Since 
1958 when 15,000 filings were made 
with the Board, the load has more 
than doubled to approximately 35,000 
for this fiscal year. 

“Moreover,” said Fanning, “we 
expect the Board’s caseload to con- 
tinue increasing at the rate of approxi- 
mately 5 to 7 per cent a year for the 
foreseeable future and possibly reach 
50,000 new cases every year by the 
1980's.” 

Initial filings of unfair labor charges 
are only part of the work load for the 
5-member Board and its staff. 

Contested decisions of regional of- 
fices are brought forward to the Board 
in Washington, D.C., and lately about 
800 regional decisions are appealed 
annually for review. 
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Heavy Work Load 


The volume of work faced by the 
under-staffed agency has meant delay 
through the years. In 1959, for ex- 
ample, it took 464 days to process the 
median case from the filing of a 
charge to a Board decision. This de- 
pressing length of time has been cut, 
despite the increased work load, to 
319 days in 1969. 

In so-called representation cases 
where the question of certification 
must be decided, the Board has man- 
aged to cut the average time for proc- 
essing such cases to 45 days at present. 

The Board now has under study 
several methods by which to cut delay 
even more, but even then there is the 
problem of appellate review of Board 
orders—a procedure over which the 
Board has no control. Once a party 
to a complaint decides to appeal to 
court, the Board must await the out- 
come and is handcuffed in terms of 
issuing orders until the judicial deci- 
sion is handed down. 

Fanning turned thumbs down on 
the various proposals that would trans- 
fer the NLRB unfair labor practice 
jurisdiction to United States District 
Courts. He said: 

“It seems self-evident that any such 
transfer of jurisdiction would flood 
the dockets of our district courts, 
many of which already possess a delay 
problem far exceeding that of the 
Board.” 

He added that such a_ transfer 
would at least double the present de- 
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lays encountered by the Board “and 
would thoroughly fragmentize the uni- 
form national labor policy intended by 
the Congress and nurtured by the 
Supreme Court.” 

Fanning commented that it was his 
opinion that the “law of labor rela- 
tions” should not be a matter of pro- 
longed litigation. After all, that is the 
purpose of the NLRB—to render 
time-cutting decisions of equity and 
justice, 

For that reason, he said, the Board 
tries to achieve maximum efficiency 
in this respect. 

“This is very forcibly brought 
home,” said Fanning, “when you con- 
sider that in the 10-year period of 
1960 through 1969 the Board was re- 
quired to issue a little more than 
6,000 initial decisions in contested 
unfair labor practice cases. In the 
same 10-year period, the Board was 
required to issue more than 6,200 de- 
cisions in representation cases.” 

Balanced with this record of Board 
activity, and of equal importance in 
Fanning’s view, were the thousands 
of cases that were adjusted amicably 
and never reached the Board in Wash- 
ington. He said: 

“In the same 10-year period, the 
agency has been able to secure settle- 


Bound for Vietnam 


Teamster Local 89, Louisville, Ky., and the American Red Cross chapter in 


ments in over 97,000 unfair labor 
practice and representation cases. Re- 
medial action without litigation was 
secured in some 35,000 unfair labor 
practice cases, and elections-settled 
cases. An estimated additional 4.000 
representation disputes in some 58,000 
cases were withdrawn because the em- 
ployer had recognized the union with- 
out an election.” 

To solve some of the NLRB’s ad- 
ministrative problems and make it 
even more meaningful of providing 
labor and management with faster ac- 
tion, the Board has proposed several 
administrative improvements that only 
Congress could make. Fanning de- 
scribed two of the proposals: 

(1) Legislation or a reorganization 
plan authorizing procedures for the 
Board to accord greater finality to trial 
examiner’s decisions in the relatively 
simple factual cases presenting no seri- 
ous legal policy issues; 

(2) Legislation for self-enforcing 
Board orders. 

Those who would turn the NLRB 
out to pasture, of course, would object 
vehemently to both ideas. 

Nevertheless, Fanning said, it was 
the opinion of the Board that the 
proposals would benefit both labor and 
management in the long run. 


Kentucky, annually make up Christmas stockings to be sent to the servicemen 
stationed in Vietnam. These stockings contain such items as stationery, pens, 
handkerchiefs, candy, chewing gum and other miscellaneous items that are 
needed by the servicemen. The stockings are boxed and shipped by Pacific 
Intermountain Express to the west coast where they are placed on a boat bound 
for Vietnam. Tom Hall, member of Teamster Local 89, employed by Pacific 
Intermountain Express assisted Santa Claus (Emmett Nall, trustee of Local 89) 
in loading Christmas boxes to be shipped to Vietnam. 
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The Great Squeeze 


Purse Strings Draw Tight 
As Living Costs Soar 


The pocketbook squeeze which 
American people felt right up to elec- 
tion day is now borne out by official 
statistics—the cost of living rose 0.6 
per cent in October. 

The Consumer Price Index, as re- 
ported by the Labor Department’s 
bureau of labor statistics, also dis- 
closed that far from abating, living 
costs have been rising more rapidly 
the last three months than the previ- 
ous three months. 

On top of this the “real” spendable 
earnings of American workers con- 
tinued to decline—down 64 cents a 
week for the average worker with 
three dependents. 

The reports brought these comments 
from labor spokesmen: 

“This is sad but not unexpected 
news. It proves what we’ve been say- 
ing for months—the Administration’s 
game plan is an abysmal failure and 
workers who still have jobs, the con- 
sumers and the jobless are paying a 
high price for that failure. 

“It is high time that the Administra- 
tion stopped trying to kid the Amer- 
ican public into thinking bad news is 
good news and got on with the job 
of setting America’s economic house 
in order.” 

According to the BLS report, the 
rise in the index was largely due to 
higher prices for consumer services, 
new and used cars, apparel and gas- 
oline. The October CPI was 5.9 per- 
cent above a year ago. 

Dr. Joel Plotkin, assistant BLS com- 
missioner, noted that in the last six 
months the living costs had risen five 
per cent compared with 6.7 per cent 
the previous six months. He indicated 
that this showed a lessening of the in- 
flationary push. 

However, Plotkin under question- 
ing, noted that in the last three months 
living costs went up 5.3 per cent com- 
pared to the previous three months 
when the CPI rose 4.8 per cent. This 
would show a worsening of inflation. 

The seasonally adjusted rise in Oc- 
tober was 0.5 per cent, the same as 
September. 

Prices for food purchased in gro- 
cery stores, after seasonal adjustment, 
averaged unchanged and were 0.5 per 
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cent below the 1970 high reached in 
May. Eggs dropped more than sea- 
sonally, fruits and vegetables fell 
about seasonally and prices of meats, 
poultry and fish rose slightly. Restaur- 
ant meals were up 0.4 per cent. 

Prices of commodities other than 
food rose about twice as fast as they 
usually do in October. New cars were 
up 5.4 per cent and used cars in- 
creased 2.3 per cent while apparel was 
up 0.9 per cent. 

Charges for consumer services rose 
0.5 per cent in October, leading price 
increases for household services. Med- 
ical care resumed its upward move. 

Approximately 338,000 workers will 
receive cost-of-living wage increases 
as a result of the price rise in October. 
About 300,000 General Electric and 
Westinghouse employees will receive 
pay increases of five cents per hour 
under the first annual review of their 
new contracts. 

An additional 


36,000 workers, 
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mostly in the metal working indus- 
tries, will get hourly wage increases 
ranging from three to eight cents 
based on quarterly, semi-annual and 
national changes in the Index. 

While real spendable earnings of 
workers was declining, gross weekly 
earnings also declined 33 cents be- 
tween September and October to 
$121.03. 


@ Texas Win 


Truck drivers employed by Greater 
Houston Cartage Co., newspaper dis- 
tributor in Houston, Tex., voted over- 
whelmingly for representation by 
Teamster Local 968 in a recent Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board election. 

Walt Breeland, Local 968 secretary- 
treasurer, said 62 drivers were eligible 
to ballot. The tally was 40 for the 
union and 10 against. 


@ In Tucson 


Affirming the trial examiner, the 
National Labor Relations Board ruled 
recently that Holmes Tuttle Broadway 
Ford, Inc., was guilty of bargaining in 
bad faith with no intent to reach 
agreement with Teamster Local 310 of 
Tucson, Ariz. The Board ordered the 
auto firm to cease the unlawful con- 
duct and bargain with Local 310. 


This recent photo ichures the 1970 champions of the Gkelbrs Little League’s 
minor division. They are the sons of Teamster Local 89, Louisville, Ky., mem- 
bers. The Teamster sponsored team had a record of 12 wins and 2 losses. Coach 
Charles Braden is an office employee of Local 89 and Manager Bill Lorenz is a 
construction worker and a member of Local 89. First row, left to right: Chris Ben- 
nett; Darrell Lorenz; Ronnie Lorenz; David Braden; Steve Carter. Second row: 
Larry Raymer; Gary Rafferty; Billy Anderson; Bob Gaines; Gerald Graham; Fred 
Gillespie; Marty Poynter. Third row: Billy Dupin; Steve Lorenz; Jim Gaines. Fourth 
row: Coach Charles Braden and Manager Bill Lorenz. 
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Ciguiied Labor's Hopes For Sound Job Safety Bill jolted 


Mrs. Josephine Hoffa is shown signing her autograph at the annual dinner-dance 
sponsored by Teamster Local 445 of Yonkers, N.Y. With Mrs. Hoffa at the head 
table are IBT Vice President Joseph Trerotola, Eastern Conference director (to 
Mrs. Hoffa’s left) and Ted Daley, Local 445 secretary-treasurer. 


IBT Goal Achieved 


Legislation Will Save Road Drivers 
From Dual Taxation by the States 


Legislation worked out by Senate- 
House conferees and now awaiting 
President Nixon’s signature will put 
an end to a double tax drain on the 
paychecks of over-the-road drivers. 

The International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters this session sought legisla- 
tion which would prevent any but a 
driver’s home state from taxing his 
earnings, even though he drives in 
interstate commerce. 

The new legislation approved by the 
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Senate-House conferees will prohibit 
the withholding of state income taxes 
in any but the state of residence, or 
the state where a driver earned more 
than 50 per cent of his income. 

In the past, any state could require 
an employer to withhold tax money 
and make a driver prove he did not 
owe any tax. The new law shifts the 
burden from the employee to the state 
to establish tax liability. 


INTERNATIONAL 
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DEDICATED TO SERVICE 


uU.S. Chamber 
Prevails 
In Congress 


Organized labor’s hopes for effec- 
tive job health and safety legislation 
have been roughly jolted by the lame 
duck session of Congress. The final 
bill will be worked out by a Senate- 
House conference. 

The Senate weakened the labor- 
backed Williams-Daniels Bill by voting 
to permit an _ independent panel, 
named by the President, to enforce the 
law. 

However, under the Senate bill the 
other provisions sought by organized 
labor were approved, including the 
power of the Secretary of Labor to 
establish standards. 

The House, on the other hand, com- 
pletely rejected the Williams-Daniels 
Bill by adopting the Steiger substitute, 
a measure pushed by the Nixon Ad- 
ministration and the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. The vote 
for the substitute was 220 to 170. 

Organized labor spokesmen said the 
House-passed bill “makes a mockery” 
of the necessity of legislation “that will 
assure American workers that their 
health and safety will be adequately 
protected.” 

They said it is “imperative” that the 
Senate-House conference come up 
with a compromise that will provide 
that protection. The differences be- 
tween the Senate and House bills are 
considerable. The House measure 
would invest in an independent, five- 
man panel the power to set standards. 
Organized labor had bitterly fought 
this on the premise that too often in 
the past such panels have been pro- 
management. Also, the Secretary of 
Labor would be far more in the pub- 
lic spotlight in setting standards. 

There are a vast number of other 
provisions in the Senate bill which are 
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Safety Bill... 
(Continued from Page 25) 


not included in the House measure. 
Among these are the power of the La- 
bor Secretary to close down plants 
when there is “imminent danger,” the 
right of representatives of the workers 
to accompany inspectors and the re- 
sponsibility of management to monitor 
health and safety standards. 

Both the Senate and the House 
have named their conferees, the 
Senate naming eight Democrats and 
five Republicans. The House named 
12 Democrats and eight Republicans. 
Senate conferees are: 

Democrats, Yarborough, Texas; 
Williams, New Jersey; Randolph, W. 
Va.; Pell, Rhode Island; Nelson, Wis- 
consin; Mondale, Minnesota; Eagle- 
ton, Missouri; and Cranston, Cali- 
fornia. All are members of the Senate 
Labor Subcommittee. 

Republican Senate conferees are 
Javits, N.Y.; Prouty, Vermont; Saxbe, 
Ohio; Schweiker, Penna.; and Domi- 
nick, Colorado. All but Dominick are 
subcommittee members. 


Gainers 


House 
Seats 
After 
1972 Change 


House 
Seats 
Now 
California 
Florida 


Colorado 
Connecticut 


House 
Seats 
Aft 'r 
1972 
New York 
Pennsylvania 
Alabama 


Tennessee 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
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Change 


u.S. Census Says 


Population Shifts Necessitate 
House Redistricting by 1972 


By 1972, all congressional districts 
must measure up to the yardstick of 
‘one man, one vote,’ as set down by 
the landmark U.S. Supreme Court de- 
cision in the early 1960's. 


Because the U.S. constitution re- 
quires equal protection under the law, 
the Supreme Court ruled that citizens 
in densely populated congressional dis- 
tricts were getting less representation 
than sparsely populated districts. 


Redistricting is required every 10 
years, following completion of the 
U.S. census, as a result of the high 
court ruling. The 1970 census revealed 
significant shifts in population with 
the result re-districting will have far- 
reaching effects on many states. There 
has been no significant re-districting of 
the U.S. congress since its beginning. 


Because the party in power in the 
state at the time of re-districting will 


have considerable influence, the No- 
vember 3rd election was important in 
this regard, with the Democrats gain- 
ing a slight edge. 

The Democrats gained full control 
of three state legislatures—California, 
Tennessee, and Pennsylvania—which 
they had not previously controlled. In 
California, the Democrats captured 
both houses of the state legislature 
from Republicans. 

Democrats now will control both 
houses in at least 23 states while Re- 
publicans control both houses in 16 
states. In 16 states, Democrats now 
control both houses of the state legis- 
lature and the governorship. 

In the re-districting, some states will 
gain House seats, some will lose. In 
heavily populated districts, redistrict- 
ing will pit incumbent congressmen 
against one another in the 1972 gen- 
eral election. 


STATES THAT FACE REDISTRICTING 


Districts 


Arizona* .. 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Illinois ... 
Indiana . 


Keniucky 
Louisiana* 
Maryland 
Massachusetts . 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri* .... 


New Jersey .. 
New York* 
North Carolina 
Ohio 
Oklahoma . 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Isiand . 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennesse 
Texas 

Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 


Montana 
Nebraska 
New Mexico 


Smallest 
District 


..494,907.... 
519,672 


Exceeds 
Smallest By— 


Largest 
District 


REDISTRICT 


489,282 
...353,563.... 
---492,964.... 
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Delegate 


Sylvan E. Hubrig, president of Team- 
ster Local 74 in Minot, N.D., recently 
was elected a delegate to the State of 
North Dakota Constitutional Conven- 
tion. The North Dakota state legislature 
passed a resolution in 1969 to revise 
the constitution. Hubrig was the only 


representative of organized labor 


among the 98 delegates elected to 
serve at the convention. 


Outlook Dim 
For Poor 
In U.S. Cities 


More than 40 per cent of the nearly 
13. million poor people in United 
States metropolitan areas “cannot be 
expected to become economically self- 
sustaining” at any time in the fore- 
seeable future, according to a new 
study made public recently by the in- 
dustry-sponsored Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development. 


The report also noted that there has 
been very little change in the distri- 
bution of income in the U.S. during 
the past 20 years. 


Correction 


In the October issue of the In- 
ternational Teamster, voting rec- 
ords of the 91st Congress were 
published. Inadvertently, Senator 
Ted Stevens, of Alaska, was listed 
as casting a ‘wrong’ vote on over- 
riding President Nixon’s veto of 
education appropriations. His vote 
should have been recorded as 
a ‘right? vote in support of the 
Teamster position to override the 
veto. 

DRIVE extends its apology for 
the error to Senator Stevens. 
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The 
Economy 


Now that the 1970 political 
campaign is over, the nation’s 
shaky economy has clearly be- 
come the number one political is- 
sue of the day. 

Rising unemployment, acceler- 
ated inflation, lagging production, 
high interest rates and a housing 
shortage crisis, have turned both 
political parties to serious debate 
over these serious economic issues. 

The jobless rate is now 5.8 per 
cent and apparently still climbing. 
Industrial output fell by 2.3 per 
cent in October, largest monthly 
decline in more than 11 years. 
Idle plant capacity is at its highest 
point in nearly a decade. 

The October consumer price in- 
dex reflected an annual increase of 
more than 7 per cent in the cost 
of living. Economists generally 
have agreed an acceptable rate of 
increase is somewhere between two 
and four per cent. 

Although the average paycheck 
is more than five per cent larger 
than a year ago, the worst infla- 
tion in more than 20 years has cut 
purchasing power two per cent 
below a year ago. 

As the nation’s economic plight 
worsens, pressure is mounting 
upon the Administration to apply 
pressure to business and _ labor, 
especially from the opposition 
party. The Nixon Administration 
has steadfastly opposed use of the 
policy of “jawboning” business and 
labor to keep prices and wages 
down. 

Although given authority to im- 
pose wage and price controls by 
Congress, Nixon has said he will 
not use the authority. 

As a result of the pressure upon 
the Administration, a budget def- 
icit is planned for the next fiscal 
year, and the money supply has 
loosen considerably in the last few 
weeks, again making possible an 
even stronger round of inflation. 

All indications point to continu- 
ing inflation and rising joblessness. 
To provide needed jobs, the Ad- 
ministration would have to aban- 
don its heretofore unavailable 
scheme for economic dilemma. 

The question the Administration 
must answer is will it continue to 
fight inflation by an “acceptable 
amount of unemployment,” or will 
it spur the economy to reduce un- 
employment and run the risk of 
rampant inflation. 


Teamster Wins 
17th Term 
In Legislature 


Joseph Prifrel, secretary treasurer 
and business agent for Teamster Lo- 
cal 149, St. Paul, Minn., was re- 
elected to the Minnesota state legisla- 


Joseph Prifrel 


ture for the 17th straight term, On 
completion of this term he will have 
served in the state legislature 34 years, 
the longest tenure for any state 
official. 

During this period he has served 
on the civil administration, employees 
compensation, government employee 
security, labor-management relations, 
law enforcement-liquor control and 
tax committees. Governor-elect Wen- 
dell Anderson will be the ninth gover- 
nor he has served. 

Prifrel authored the Occupational 
Disease Bill and improvements in 
workmen’s compensation and unem- 
ployment insurance. The Youth Con- 
servation Act and health programs he 
co-authored. Prifrel was also instru- 
mental in obtaining the largest raise 
ever given to the state employees. 


@ Millionaires 


Estimates of the number of mil- 
lionaires in the United States now 
range as high as 100,000 with most 
of them gaining their wealth through 
inheritance, unlike Pierre Lorillard, 
tobacco millionaire, who once said: 
“The ideal income is $1,000 a day— 
plus expenses.” 
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@® Health Costs 
Americans broke a spending record for health care this past year, paying out about $70 billion 
for everything from aspirin to hospitals, Rep. Wilbur D. Mills, (D.-Ark.) said. The chairman of 
the House Ways and Means Committee, which handles federal health care programs, said inflation 
cevecnes for half the boost of about 16 per cent over the $60.3 billion spent in the previous 
iscal year. 


e Public Housing Projects 

Sixteen labor, business, professional and civil rights groups have filed a friend-of-the-court 
brief asking the Supreme Court to rule against voter vetoes of public housing projects. The 
brief argues the law discriminates against the poor and minority groups, and burdens the basic 
freedom to migrate by restricting the supply of housing for the poor in California. 


e Drug Bill : 

President Nixon signed a drug bill aimed at drug and narcotics pushers, asking public support 
for an all-out fight against drug use by young people. The bill eases somewhat the penalties for 
narcotics and drug users, stiffens penalties for professional drug traffickers and extends 
federal controls over previously unregulated drugs. 


e FTC Authority : 

The Supreme Court left intact the authority of the Federal Trade Commission to halt mergers as 
well as to prohibit future acquisitions of companies engaging in the same line of business. In a 
brief order without comment, the Court rejected a challenge to this key FTC enforcement tool. The 
case grew out of a commission decision reversing the findings of its hearing examiner and ruling 
illegal the merger of the leading manufacturers of soft drink bottle vending machines. 


e Medical Reform 

Senator Walter F. Mondale, (D-Minn.), introduced a bill designed to provide medical care to 
those who need it most and can least afford it. Mondale's bill calls for federal grants to be 
awarded to medical schools and teaching hospitals which develop special programs to care for 
underserved populations. 


e Students’ Election Role 

Young workers and students, working together in "Frontlash 70" could well have played an 
important role in the victories of labor-backed candidates in such states as California, 
Illinois, Utah: and New Jersey. Chairman.of Frontlash 70 is Penn Kemble, chairman of the Youth 
Project on Democratic Change of the League for Industrial Democracy. Prior to the election, he 
said that his organization had helped "hundreds of thousands" to register and motivated them 
to cast their ballots. 


e State Legislatures 
The Significance of Democratic gains on the state level was emphasized by the sharp change in 


control of state legislatures which will determine reapportionment of Congressional seats based 
on the 1970 Census. On election morning Republicans controlled both bodies in 20 states. When the 
count was finished that night they controlled both houses in only 13. The Democrats now control 
both houses in 23 states. 


e Fannin Squeezes By 

Republican Senator Paul Fannin, probably the most anti-labor member of the U.S. Senate and 
close friend of Senator Barry Goldwater, had a close call in the election. Fannin squeezed by 
with only 51 per cent of the vote against Democrat. Sam Grossman who has only been in Arizona four 


years. 


e Mandel Bugged 

Maryland Gov. Marvin Mandel is convinced that a "hot line" telephone in his executive office, 
supplied by the federal government and similar to those provided about 30 other governors, could 
function as an electronic eavesdropping device, his aides said. Existence of the device was 
reported by syndicated columnist Jack Anderson who reported that the phone in Mandel's office 
transmits conversations even while it is hung up. 


® Social Security Boost Rejected : 

The Senate Finance Committee rejected a proposed 20 per cent increase in Social Security 
benefits as too costly but voted to allow retired people to earn more without losing benefits. A 
motion by Sen. Vance Hartke, (D.-Ind.) to substitute a 20 per cent across-the-board increase for 
the 10 per cent increase previously approved by the committee was defeated by a 12-1 vote on the 
grounds that a jump that high would make a major tax increase mandatory. 
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@ Trading Stamps 


Trading stamp firms are taking their lumps as 
supermarket chains, gas stations and drug stores 
begin to drop the stamps in economy moves and in 
response to customer complaints. 

Giant Foods in Washington, D.C., for example, 
recently quit giving stamps after doing so for 15 
years. The supermarket chain issued more than four 
billion stamps in a typical year. 

Since the stamps generally are given a retail value 
of one-fourth cent each, the Giant action meant a 
loss of $10 million to the stamp maker. 


@ The Poor and Jobs 


Unemployment in the poorest neighborhoods of 
the nation’s 100 largest cities increased by more than 
one-third in the past year, according to the Labor 
Department. 

The number of unemployed in poverty neighbor- 
hoods averaged 510,000 in the third quarter of 1970. 
The total was an increase of 150,000 over the same 
quarter in 1969. 

In terms of percentages, the jobless rate climbed 
from 5.7 to 8.3 per cent of the total work force in 
the poverty neighborhoods over the 12-month period. 
The increase in other city sections was from 3.3 to 
4.8 per cent. 


@ Food Processing 


Major companies in the food processing industry 
are enjoying increased earnings despite the slowdown 
in the economy. 

Kraftco Corp., Standard Brands, Inc., and Con- 
solidated Foods all reported record earnings for the 
first nine months of 1970. 

Kraftco, the biggest, said its nine-month volume 
exceeded $2 billion for the first time. Standard re- 
ported a 5 per cent increase in net income, while 
Consolidated—a conglomerate—had a 4 per cent 
gain. 


@ Capital Punishment 


An estimated 550 condemned persons are being 
held in prison death rows across the nation awaiting 
the outcome of cases pending before the Supreme 
Court. 

Because of these and other court challenges, no 
executions have taken place in the United States for 
more than two years. 

The pending litigation is mostly the result of the 
attitude of Ramsey Clark, former Attorney General, 
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Information 


who campaigned against capital punishment. Attor- 
ney General John Mitchell, however, has stated sev- 
eral times that he is not opposed to the death penalty. 


@ Consumers Cautious 


Consumer spending has reached a plateau of cau- 
tion according to a survey by the Morgan Guaranty 
Trust Co., of New York City. 

Consumer buying has not moved forward as much 
as big business would like it to—only inching ahead 
since last winter. One reason is that many Americans 
are putting their money into savings accounts. 

The cautious spending of consumers is even more 
alarming to business—already very worried about 
Christmas sales—in view of the fact that disposable 
income appears to be headed to a record figure in 
1970. 


@ Ecology and Politics 


A new book, “The Politics of Ecology,” just off 
the publisher’s press, suggests that Americans “have 
been had” since the great “Earth Day” celebration 
last spring. 

Author James Ridgeway claims that very little has 
been done by either government or industry to clean 
up the air or water since the word “pollution” be- 
came stamped indelibly on the minds of Americans. 

As Ridgeway put it: “Ecology was an issue which 
told us only that we are all victims and that nothing 
changes.” He tells how the ecology movement has 
been subverted both politically and economically. 


@ Beatrice Foods Expands 


Beatrice Foods Co., one of the fastest growing 
conglomerates in the nation, has closed a deal to buy 
Royal Crown Bottling Co., of Louisville, Ky. 

An earlier attempt by Beatrice to take over Pepsi- 
Cola fell through. The gobbling up of Royal Crown 
was interpreted as a determination by Beatrice to get 
into the soft drink field. 

Beatrice—which started years ago as a small butter 
creamery in Iowa—now has a finger in everything 
from building yachts to you-name-it. 


@ Consumer Arbitration 


The feasibility of using binding arbitration to 
settle disputes between consumers and merchants is 
undergoing a test in New York City. 

The Better Business Bureau in NYC is trying out 
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the pilot program in response to bitter criticism by 
consumer groups that claim the BBB does not take 
a tough enough stand on some of the activities of its 
members. 

The New York City bureau processed about 
65,000 claims in the metropolitan area last year, of 
which about 20,000 were unsettled. 


@ A Pollution Monster? 


A pollution phenomenon defying explanation has 
been recorded by scientists in Boston, Mass., where 
research samples of air have been taken regularly 
since 1967. 

Researchers have found a fixed blanket of dirt 
particles hanging over Boston. Whatever the forces 
are that keep the dirt bank hanging in the sky, they 
defy wind and rain and apparently have a cohesive- 
ness that even defies gravity. 

The large mass of small inert particles was first 
identified last year and has become very dense. 


@® Hidden Money 


A New York City tax lawyer estimates that $5 
billion has been stashed away in Swiss banks during 
the last four years to evade U.S. income taxes. 

Arie Kopelman, who also works as a consultant 
to the United Nations, admitted his estimates were 
incomplete but said they were based on the “errors 
and omissions” account in balance-of-payments fig- 
ures. That account covers money that shows up in 
One country without being recorded as leaving 
another. 

Treasury Department officials, while saying the 
department has no such estimate, adds that Kopel- 
man’s figure is a strong possibility. 


@ Jobless Claims Challenged 


As unemployment rolls go up, employers increas- 
ingly are challenging unemployment benefit claims. 

Federal figures show that employers appealed 
35,363 claims in fiscal 1970—a big increase over 
the 32,065 claims of the previous year. 

In New York State, firms challenged 53 per cent 
more unemployment compensation claims by ex- 
employees during the first nine months of this year 
than in the same period during 1969. 


@ Cigarette Code 


The cigarette advertising code has stopped func- 
tioning to end a 6-year experiment in self-regulation 
by the tobacco industry. 

Membership in the code has dwindled. Originally 
there were nine cigarette-making firms adhering to 
the code—now only three remain but they too are 
abandoning the program. 


@ Cancer Forecast for ‘71 


The American Cancer Society predicts that cancer, 
the nation’s No. 2 killer disease, will cause a record 
335,000 deaths in the United States during 1971. 


The Society’s report noted that lung cancer and 
breast cancer are the two most difficult illnesses to 
deal with. Currently, an American stricken by most 
forms of cancer has about one chance in three of 
surviving. 

Of every six Americans who will be stricken dur- 
ing 1971, two will live at least five years, one will 
die who might have been saved, and three will die 
of cancers that science cannot control as yet. 


@ Income Levels 


Business tax returns for 1967 show that physicians 
and surgeons netted $27,000 on the average from 
their practices, while dentists made $20,000 and 
lawyers cleared $11,000. 

Among unincorporated retailers, druggists were 
far in the lead with an average of $11,000. Next 
came apparel and accessory shop operators at $6,700. 
Jewelry stores, retail bakeries and liquor stores 
averaged $5,800. 

All the averages were based upon filings made 
with the Internal Revenue Service. 


@ Medical Students 


The number of students entering medical schools 
in the United States must be increased 50 per cent 
by 1978 to avert a crisis in health care personnel, 
according to the Carnegie Commission on Higher 
Education. 

The commission said that the number of entering 
medical students should be raised from the present 
10,800 to 16,400 a year by 1978. Also recommended 
was a cut in training time for doctors and dentists 
from eight years to six years. 


@ Welfare Rolls 


Welfare rolls in the United States have increased 
20 per cent in the past year to a record 12.2 million 
persons, according to a federal government survey. 

Three factors were cited for the welfare surge: 
The lagging economy and attendant unemployment; 
recent court rulings and administrative decisions 
loosening welfare eligibility requirements, and a new 
willingness among the poor to apply for welfare 
following publicity campaigns by anti-poverty orga- 
nizations describing relief as a right and not a mark 
of discredit. 

The federal government pays about 52 per cent of 
the nation’s welfare bill for dependent children and 
their mothers, the blind, the disabled and the needy 
aged. State and local governments split the remainder 
of the cost. 


@ Meat Consumption 


Meat-hungry Americans will have spent a record 
$114.6 billion for food this year with beef consump- 
tion averaging 113 pounds per person—when 1970 
figures are completed. 

The Agriculture Department says pork consump- 
tion will average 65.4 pounds per person, and chicken 
will average 41.7 pounds per person. All are increases 
in consumption. 
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WHAT'S 
NEW? 


Protector 


The sensitive instrument pictured 
above uses infra red sensitivity to de- 
tect intrusion by burglars or unau- 
thorized persons through the minute 
changes in temperature that the hu- 
man body causes. 

The device is especially designed 
for protection of small room-sized 
areas and can be hooked up in a 
network of eight, with each unit se- 
curing an area twenty feet square. 


Cargo Protection 


Protection of valuable cargo and 
even rigs against vandalism, burglary 
or theft has been increased with the 
modifications of a well known security 
device which has been on the market 
for some time. The modifications of 
the device allow for longer range and 
more numerous sensor units in one 
system. 

The manufacturer has designed a 
simple portable mounting device 
which allows a transmitter to be 
placed strategically on the unit to be 
protected. The transmitter can be 
shifted quickly by the user from one 
unit to another when the situation 
dictates. 

The system operates on the prin- 
ciple of a radio network and consists 
of a basic receiver and satellite trans- 
mitters. The receiver can be located 
in any central area and operates on 
AC power with a standby unit for 
DC operation. 
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Once the alarm is sounded, the 
warning device cannot be disarmed, 
the company claims. It goes off with 
any movement of cargo, trailer doors 
or the rig by an unauthorized indi- 
vidual. 


Plastic warehousing pallets, featur- 
ing light weight and durability, are 
now available for industrial use. The 
pallets range in size from 24 x 24 
to 48 x 48 with a special design to 
allow four-way entry by fork lifts. 

The pallets are constructed of steel 
reinforced polyethylene and the man- 
ufacturer claims that they can be han- 
dled easily by one man. 

Additional features include space- 
saving interlocking elements for stack- 
ing, color coding and custom sizes for 
special needs. 


Drum Lift 


A special fork lift attachment for 
the specialized moving of drums is 
now being marketed. The attachment 
will pick up, lift and release any size, 
closed or open top drum. 

The instrument allows drums to be 
moved in complete safety thanks to a 
special locking device in the jaws of 
the lift. It consists of a gripping de- 
vice which is set for the height of the 
drum head. As the mast is tilted back, 
the weight of the drum causes the 
jaw to lock. The mechanism releases 
in the reverse fashion. The drum is 
set down and the operator backs 
away. 

According to the manufacturer, the 
device will move any drum regardless 
of the weight or size. 


Deluxe Seat 


A little comfort in the cab always 
helps to keep up a driver’s morale. 
The truck seat shown here is a real 
step in the right direction for driver 
comfort. 


This seat features a ratchet mecha- 
nism that allows each driver to adjust 
the torsion bar suspension to his own 
weight. With the seat properly ad- 
justed the driver is suspended in the 
center of a four inch ride zone and 
“literally floats away from road vibra- 
tions, jolts and jars,” claims the pro- 
ducer. 


A built-in shock absorber eases 
driving on rough roads and controls 
topping and bottoming of the seat. 

Other comfort features include dou- 
ble locking slide rails allowing four 
inches in either direction for seat ad- 
justment. Padded arm rests can be 
folded out of the way or left in the 
down position. 


WHAT’S NEW endeavors to keep 
our readers informed of late de- 
velopments in fields in which they 
are interested. Since it is the 
policy of THE INTERNATION- 
AL TEAMSTER not to advertise 
any product, trade names and 
manufacturers are omitted. Inter- 
ested readers can obtain names of 


manufacturers by writing THE 
INTERNATIONAL TEAMSTER, 
810 Rhode Island Ave., N. E., 
Washington, D. C. 20018. 

A report on new products and 
processes on this page in no way 
constitutes an endorsement or rec- 


ommendation. All performance 
claims are based on statements by 
the manufacturer. 
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LAUGH LOAD 


Whysit? 


Four-year-old talking to his mother: “Is it true, 
Mom, that God will provide for us?” 

“That’s true, son.” 

“Ts it true that Santa brings all the toys and 
goodies?” 

“That’s true, son.” 

“And it is it true, Mom, that the stork brings the 
baby?” 

“That’s true, too,” his mother replied. 

“Well,” asked her son, “would you mind telling 
me why Dad is hanging around here.” 


Touche 


Husband: (coming home drunk) “Mrs., you are 
the ugliest woman I’ve ever seen.” 

Wife: “And you are the drunkest man I’ve ever 
seen.” 

Husband: “That may be, but tomorrow I'll be 
sober.” 


Crossed Wires 


Child: “I didn’t sleep very well last night.” 

Mother: “Why not?” 

Child: “I plugged the electric blanket into the 
toaster and kept popping out of bed.” 


Old Age 


One doctor says he can cure a woman of just 
about any complaint simply by telling her it’s a sign 
of old age. 


Revenge 


After a particularly trying day, two teachers were 
discussing their hectic lives over coffee in the faculty 
lounge. Said one, “If there’s anything to this business 
of reincarnation, I‘d like to come back as a child- 
hood disease.” 


Hot Trail 


First Buzzard: That was a new two-engine jet that 
went by. Don’t you wish you could fly that fast? 

Second Buzzard: Listen, if I had two tails and they 
were both on fire, you wouldn’t even see me. 
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Hideout 


A barber reports that one Saturday, a long-haired 
lad came into his shop and sat down in a waiting 
chair, Each time the boy’s turn came around, he 
let someone else go ahead of him. 

After two hours of this, the barber said, “Son, you 
might as well get it cut now.” 

The boy replied. “I’m not waiting for a hair cut. 
I’m hiding from my father. This is the last place in 
the world he’ll look for me!” 


Cavern 


“Good heavens,” exclaimed the dentist as he 
looked into the man’s mouth, “you have the biggest 
cavity I’ve ever seen—ever seen—ever seen!” 

“Well,” said the patient indignantly, “you don’t 
have to repeat yourself.” 

“T didn’t,” retorted the doc, “that was an echo.” 


All-Purpose 


A patient went to the doctor for a check-up. The 
doctor wrote out a prescription for him in his usual 
illegible handwriting. The patient put it in his wallet 
and forgot to have it filled. Every morning for two 
years, he showed it to the conductor as a railroad 
pass. Twice it got him into Radio City Music Hall, 
once into a baseball park, and once into a symphony. 
One day he mislaid it at home, and his daughter 
picked it up, played it on the piano, and won a 
scholarship to a music conservatory. 


Definitions 


Adolescence—The time when the young suddenly 
feel a great deal of responsibility about answering 
the telephone. 


Advice—A commodity more blessed to give than to 
receive. 


Bore—A man who answers the question, “how are 
you?” 


Candidate—A politician who stands for what he 
thinks other people will fall for. 


City—A large community where people are lone- 
some together. 


and then 


Education—Teaching a child how to talk 
how to keep quiet. 


Epistle—The wife of an Apostle. 


Executive—A man who talks golf around the office 
all morning and business around the golf course 
all afternoon. 


Farm—A place where the folks get up to see the 
late show. 


Father—A guy who is working his son’s way through 
college. 


Flattery—Telling the other guy what he already 
thinks of himself. 


Football Game—A contest where the spectator 
takes four quarters to finish a fifth. 


Fun—Like insurance, the older you get the more 
it costs. 
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Job Market Bleak at Year’s End 


A pattern of economic downturn is emerging throughout the industrial areas of the country. 
To give our members some idea of the severity of this situation, we pass on the following infor- 
mation: 


y ~qd he Dwight Cotton Mills, Gadsden, Ala., have closed for at least a week; company’s 
J warehouses are filled; between 15,000 and 16,000 operatives are idle. 

5 It is reported from Providence, R. I., that the Lonsdale Company’s mill will go 
on a three-day-a-week schedule. 

The layoff of 10,000 New Bedford cotton mill operatives over Columbus Day will likely 
be extended from a week to a month or more. Nearly 7,000 looms and over 750,000 spindles 
are estimated to be affected by the suspension. 

Mills of Assawago Company of Killingly, Conn., and woolen mills in Plainfield, Centre 
Village and nearby sections of Connecticut resumed operations after having been idle since July. 

Upon the reopening of operations on October 25, the manufacturing department of the 
American Thread Company mills at Willimantic, Conn., will run on a three-day working 
schedule, with the finishing department running only two days a week. About 2,700 operatives 
are affected. 

The Lawrence, Mass., branch of the Amalgamated Textile Workers has served notice on 
mill owners in that district that any reduction in wages “will result in action by the Amalga- 
mated Textile Workers without further notice.” 

Manufacturers of Kenosha, Wis., are laying off hundreds and nearly all plants have cut 
down to five-day week with overtime eliminated because of “slack” season. 


One of the largest builders of dwellings in Philadelphia, Pa., gave notice to carpenters and 
painters that beginning October 14 the carpenters’ wages would be $1.00 per hour instead 
of $1.12%, and painters’ wages would be 75 cents per hour instead of $1.00 per hour. 


Reports from 1,570 manufacturers show approximately 100,000 workers have been dropped 
by New York State factories during the past six months. 

About 500 men of the mechanical department of the Wabash Railroad at Springfield, Ill. 
were laid off on October 12. 

New York Central Railroad at Elkhart, Ind., reduced force ten percent in main shops on 
October 9. 

Railway News Bureau said railroads centering in Chicago are letting out from ten to 
fifteen percent of employees. 

A reduction of 20 percent in the shop forces of the Norfolk and Western Railway at 

Roanoke, Virginia beginning with laborers and helpers became effective on October 16. 

Lehigh Valley Railroad has laid off ten percent of the work force in machine and car 
shops of Sayre, Pennsylvania. Roundhouse workers are expected to get similar notices. 

The plant of Biddle & Smart Co., Amesbury, Mass., manufacturers of automobile bodies, 
has been closed for an indefinite period; 1500 employees are affected by the shutdown. 

Timkin Roller Bearing Company, Columbus, Ohio, has laid off about 900 of their 1,600 
employees. 

The automobile tire making plant of the Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, Mass., has been 
closed in most departments for an indefinite period; about 900 employees are affected. 

Several hundred have been thrown out of work at the Sharon plant of the Savage Arms 
Corp. which has closed down for an indefinite period. 

The working schedule at the plant of the New Haven Clock Co. has been cut from six days 
a week to four days. 

The Pepperell Manufacturing Co., Biddleford, Me., on October 4 began to operate on 
a four-day schedule, or thirty-nine hours a week. 

The Pennsylvania Textile Company, Central Falls, R. I., put into effect a reduction of 
fifteen percent in wages of 300 weavers of silk goods. 


The vast majority of the workers affected by these actions are not union members. What 
a sad way to find out the value of a union card. 


Workers Reject 
Minimum Production 
As Base for Wage 


“A minimum wage is based 
on the needs of a worker to live 
and has no relation whatsoever 
to minimum production of a 
factory,” said the representa- 
tives of the International Ladies 
Garment Workers in a rejec- 
tion of their employer’s associ- 
ation plan to guarantee a mini- 
mum wage in exchange for a 
union guarantee of minimum 
production. 

“We cannot and will not 
guarantee a minimum produc- 
tion because such a guarantee 
would defeat the object of es- 
tablishing the minimum wage,” 
argued the unionists. “This idea 
carries with it the inverse rea- 
soning that if workers should 
fall below the minimum pro- 
duction the employer would be 
free to reduce the minimum 
wage by that amount,” they 
added. 

“We don’t subscribe to this 
kind of thinking,” the workers 
claimed. The needs of any 
worker remain the same or in- 
crease, they pointed out. If 
the worker’s minimum wage 
were reduced at some point 
during the year—he falls into 
a hole which can only get 
larger. 

The Garment Workers char- 
acterized this employer plan as 
a plan to change the “entire 
system of work to one of task 
work.” 


Finances 


Our balance December Ist 
was $564,785.22. We received 
per capita tax on 105,966 mem- 
bers in October and 121,050 
members in November. There 
will be a falling off for the 
months of December, January 
and February because of the 
unemployment prevailing 
throughout the country. 
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